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house of earlier date better still, and we cannot for the life of us 
see how the august Times can write that Mr. Macartney 
and another have carried this Georgian type of work 
“ beyond the experimental stage." There has been a good 
deal of careful revival or copyism of Georgian and Queen 
Anne work, from Norman Shaw downwards, but where 
has the experiment come in? Апа in what does this 
particular house by Mr. Macartney differ from many other 
agreeable well-proportioned revivals. The somewhat bare 
and open terrace inclosure may be an experiment (it may 
be hoped that is all ! for a regulation baluster type would 
have been more agreeable), but where, in either walls, 
windows, cornice, or chimneys, comes the wild experi- 
ment ? | 

1791. “А House by the Sea." Arthur Stratton, 
A.R.LB.A. А hard pen-and-ink view by О. D. Black, 
with plan of a verandahed sea-side house not quite fault- 
less in its proportions. The plan has some captivating 
features. In the centre is the common hall, but each end 
of the building is occupied by the private apartments of 
the owner; at one end workroom and studio, and at the 
other boudoir, bedroom, and bathroom en suite. This 
evidences some knowledge as to where the luxuries of life 
come in ! | 
1. 1792 & 1793. Two more of the exasperatingly numerous 

іе “ fill-ups.” They are both for stained glass, but one 
is for Cheefoo! With all due deference to the author, we 
can imagine these little items might encourage about 
fifteen thousand other folks to send little bits to the 
Academy. 

1794. “ Bristol Tramways, Brislington Depot.” W., 
Curtis Green. A good pen view, presumably from the 
architect's clever pen, of a late Renaissance building, which 
proves that even a tramway company may promote 
architecture. The bold, deep entrance archway, the 
broad projecting eaves; and the alternating flat and curved 
surfaces of the upper storey are good features in a well- 
proportioned design. Of course, one has to drop on to the 
floor to study this, one of the best of minor exhibits. 

1795. “ House at Headley НШ, Hants.” Arthur C. Blom- 
field. Two weak pen views of a fairly good house design. 

1796. “ ІсКІеіоп Grange, Cambridgeshire.” Nicholson 
& Corlette, architects. A dull but clever water-colour of a 
well-outlined house of simple design, with sash windows. 

1797. “ Welder’s, Chalfont St. Peter's, Bucks.” 
Mervyn Е. Macartney. A sepia view by М. Е. М. and 
Р. Е. М. of a picturesque and well-proportioned house of 
that interesting period when the delightful features of real 
first-rate English domestic were beginning to yield to the 
inroads of stiff proprieties and baldness. Nice as this 
work is, one feels it is a needless sacrifice to leave the 
niceties and sufficiencies of the earlier work. 

1798. “Design for a Public Building.” Mervyn Е. 
Macartney. А somewhat dul but clever mono- 
chrome by С. Е. H. of a Roman classic structure, 
which is apparently the last refuge of the destitute again. 
It shows that the architect can do it all over again in an 
agreeable, refined manner, but we should be thankful to feel 
that neither he nor anyone else ever had the chance! 

1799. “ First Half of a Frieze of Attic months.” By John 
S. Babb. We cannot enthuse about this long drawing. 

1800. “ House at Cley, Norfolk." Е. Guy Dawber & 
Whitwell. A good pen drawing by the architect of a 
good, simple houss design in brickwork. 

1801. “Design for a Country House.” George J. J. 
Lacy. Poor elevation and plans of a house design, with 
half-timber upper storey. The plan is good. 

1802. ‘* Bradfield College, Berks: New Boarders’ 
House.” Mervyn E. Macartney. A pleasing mixed 
water colour and pen drawing by M. Е. M. and P. E.N., 
of a very nicely modelled and outlined Georgian building of 
low proportions. This is genuinely English, and a reversion 
to the time when the continuity of English design died out. 
It is now the opportunity for Mr. Macartney and others of 
equal ability to carry it forward. 

1803. “Design for a Public School.” John S. Lee. 
This is one of the designs which scored for the R.A. gold 
medal—that is, it did not obtain any official recognition. 
But it scored all the same. 

1804. “House at Windermere for E. Holt, Esq.: entrance 
front.” М.Н. Baillie Seott. A slight sepia sketch, but 
admirably sufficient to explain the quiet charm of nice old 
English mullioned work. Note how well the square-pro- 
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portioned doorway, with its little flight of steps, is accen- 
tuated in the broadly picturesque front. 

1805. “ Two Houses at Godalming.” УУ. Н. Seth-Smith. 
A good sepia view, by E. Monro, of agreeable semi- 
detached houses, with half-timber work broadly treated. 

1806. * Tourelle, Halifax." Butler, Wilson & Oglesby. 
A pencil sketch of a clever bit of design. 

1807. “Competitive design for Municipal Buildings, 
Plumstead." Arthur Ardron & Dawson. А pencil view by 
Raffles Davison ofa picturesque design with a successful 
tone, but showing rather a lack of coherence in the 
general design. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL BURSARY. 


BURSARY of the value of 25 guineas has been founded 

in connection with the Architectural Association in 
memory of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, the donor 
being Mr. Banister Е. Fletcher, the deceased professor's 
eldest son. The bursary is not confined to members of 
the association, but will ре awarded to any member of the 
profession, without limit of age. It is founded for the 
promotion of the study of London architecture of the lust 
two centuries since the Fire, and for the preservation of 
records of buildings likely to be destroyed. 

The successful candidate will be required to prepare a 
set of accurate measured drawings of some one of the 
buildings of the prescribed period to be selected for study. 
He will be at liberty to suggest his own subject, under 
the sanction of the Prizes Sub-Committee, with whom the 
decision as to the building to be studied in each year will 
rest. All the drawings must be executed in black ink, 
and are to consist of plans, sections, and elevations to 
i in. scale with 4-in. and full-size details, and a perspec- 
tive sketch. The rough sketches and measurements made 
upon the spot are to be also submitted. А descriptive 
report upon the building must accompany the drawings, 
dealing with historical facts and special features of its 
construction, materials, planning, &c. 

Very accurate drawings will be required, the object 
being to obtain as complete a monograph of the selected 
building as possible, and ia the form as far as possible 
of a series of such records. 

Ten pounds will be paid on the award being made, and 
the balance upon the successful candidate's work being 
approved by the Prizes Committee. 

Drawings, &c., for the first competition for the bursary 
are to be sent in to the hon. secretaries of the association 
on Saturday, the 28th inst. Further particulars can be had 
from the hon. secretaries, 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 


ona 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N the competition for the new Belfast Assembly Hall 
the design sentin by Mr. Rupert Savage, 148, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C., has been placed first by Sir Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A., the assessor. Mr.Savage accordingly secures the 
first premium of گر‎ ۰ 


Tue names of the successful competitors in the com- 
petition for infirmary and pavilions for imbeciles at 
Leicester are as follows: ist premium (£100), Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28, Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.; 2nd premium (£50), Messrs. Blackwell & 
Thompson, Halford Chambers, Leicester; 3rd premium 
(£25), Messrs. Arthur Harrison & Alfred C. Gaunaway, 
Birmingham. The assessor was Mr. W. Н. Ward, of 
Birmingham. Тһе cost of the first premiated design 15 
estimated at /94,000. 

Тнв competition for the new police buildings at Kirkcaldy 
has been decided as follows: ıst premium, £50, to 
Меч М. Scott & А. Lorne Campbell, 44, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh; 2nd premium, Z 3o, to Mr. А. Cullen, 
Hamilton; and the 3rd premium, £20, to Messrs. 
Williamson & Inglis, Kirkcaldy. Sixteen designs were 
submitted, and Dr. Rowand Anderson was the assessor. 
Messrs. Williamson & Inglis have been appointed archi- 
tects for the work. | 
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Tue three premiated designs for the proposed new offices 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board at Liverpool 
have been placed on exhibition in the Exchange news- 
room. Possibly the general public may also have an 
opportunity of inspection. The final selection has yet to 


bemade. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited for the erection of an 
isolation hospital at Devizes, for the Devizes Joint 
Isolation Hospital Committee. Premiums of £20 and 
£10; and Mr. Sheppard, clerk to the committee, will 
forward particulars on payment of a deposit of ros. 6d., 
returnable on receipt of a bona fide design. 


Tue Architectural Association of Ireland purpose visiting 
Kilkenny and neighbourhood this year for their annual 
excursion. Kilkenny Castle, S. Carnie's Cathedral, and 
Jerpoint Abbey are amongst the places of special interest 
to beinspected. The members journey to Kilkenny from 
Dublin on the Friday evening, and return to Dublin the 
following evening, and the whole trip, including return fare 
by special saloon and bed and board at the hotel, is only to 
cost each member 18s. 6d. This is about the cheapest thing 
of its kind in architectura] excursions we have heard of, 
and the result should be a record turn-out of members. 

THE members of the Sheffield Society of Architects visited 
York on Saturday on the invitation of their professional 
colleagues in the city. The visitors were joined on arrival 
by members of the council of the local society, who con- 
ducted them round the city. The chief feature of the 
day's programme was an inspection of the minster, the 
Dean having kindly granted special facilities to enable the 
visitors to become more intimately acquainted with its 


architectural detail. 

Тнв architectural gallery at the Royal Academy forms, 
as usual, the subject of the Times concluding notice of the 
academy exhibition. Ofits value as architectural criticism 
we cannot say much, for the writer's generalising is trivial 
and inaccurate, When we read that certain designs in 
domestic work prove that the Queen Anne style “ has now 
passed beyond he experimental stage,” wearequite prepared 
to learn also that this critic regards the architect of the 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings and the new War Office 
as a master of “classical” architecture, and that he 
considers ‘‘we shall probably see а strong return 
to the architecture of the late Renaissance!" This 
critic should have been born a little sooner; appar- 
ently his intelligence will not come up to the times in 
which he lives unless he moves it along a litt!e quicker. 


WE have received a report of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting and prize giving of the Royal Female 
School of Art, which took place last February, and of 
which we published some account at the time. Тһе school 
appears to be in a flourishing condition, as indeed it should 
be considering its royal patronage and generally excellent 
management. We note that upon the committee of 
management are the following well-known architects :— 
Thomas Blashill, Thomas W. Cutler, C. F. Hayward, 
W. К. Lethaby, К. Phené Spiers, and E. М, Wimperis. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ work at the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts (316, 
Regent Street, opposite the Polytechnic) will be opened 
to the public, free, on Monday next, July gth, remaining 
open daily throughout the week between the hours of 12 
(noon) and 8.30 p.m. Тһе school, established by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council four years ago, has been very successfulin attract- 
Ing students engaged in artistic crafts, nearly 600 having 
been in attendance during the session just closed. The 
work done by students includes bookbinding, silversmiths’, 
goldsmiths’, and jewellers’ work, chasing and engraving, 
enamelling, stained glass, ornamental leadwork, stone- 
work (by architects), woodcuts in colour (by a method 
based on Japanese practice), embroidery, woodcarving 
and gilding (applied mainly to picture frames), lithography, 
writing, and illumination, also modelling and designs for 
Various processes. 
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Мк. WALTER CRANE has just completed his design for 
the tablet shortly to be placed on the house occupied b 

Turner, 117, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Тһе house itself 
was rescued from destruction about two years ago by Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee ; it was renovated in a satisfactory fashion, 
and is to-day in the possession of Mr. Maxwell Balfour. 
There still stand on the roof the railings which guarded 
the artist whilst he caught his matchless effects of light, 
haze, sunrise, cloud, and storm on the river. Тһе design 
is the gift of Mr. Crane to the Turner Memorial Com- 
mittee; it is about 2 ft. square, and intended for execution 
in lead. It bears the simple inscription, ‘‘ Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, landscape painter, b. 1775, d. 1851 ; lived 
and worked in thishouse." A laurel branch above the letter- 
ing is touched by the rays of the sun. The artist's palette, 
below the lettering, bears the words “lived and worked in 
this house," the laurel reappearing most effectively at the 
base. The erection of the tablet is due to a committee of 
artists and admirers of Turner's genius, an enthusiastic 
Chelsea lady having acted as secretary. When the tablet 
is placed in position the house will be handed over to (һе 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 


Beauty. | 


Sir Thomas FARRELL, President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Art, died on Monday. Не was born in 1829, 
and inherited his taste for art from his father, Mr. Terence 
Farrell, who was a distinguished member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy at the beginning of the present 
century. Sir Thomas Farrell devoted himself to sculpture, 
and on the death of Sir Thomas Jones in 1893 was 
appointed president of the 2-7 Іп the following 
year he received the honour of knighthood. Among the 
large number of his works which adorn the city of Dublin 
not the least important is the bas-relief on the Wellington 
Memorial in the Рһсепіх Park, representing the last charge 


at the Battle of Waterloo. 


Tue death is announced of Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, 
director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 
in his 65th year. The deceased gentleman was an 
officer in the Royal Engineers, and was director of the 
Persian telegraphs from 1865 to 1885. 

THERE is shortly to be published a book by Mr. T. L 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A. of Glasgow, entitled * The Double 
Choir of Glasgow Cathedral: a study of rib vaulting.” 
Messrs. James Hedderwick & Sons, of Glasgow, are the 
publishers, and the price is to be 25s. net. The book will 
be demy quarto, with about 78 illustrations. 


In the collection of modern pictures of the English and Con- 
tinental schools of the late Mr. J. J. Brown, of The ۰ 
lands, Reigate, disposed of at Christie's on Saturday, were 
the following notable lots: К. Heffner, “ Twilight,” ооо 
guineas ; two by Josef Israels, ** Feeding the Goat," 1879, 
400 guineas; and “Тһе Assassination of William the 
Silent,” 420 guineas; E. Van Marcke, “La Vache 
Blanche," a peasant boy driving two cows and four 
sheep by the edge of a wood, 14 in. by 21} in., 500 guineas; 
Professor L. Carl Muller, “Тһе Egyptian School," 1881, 
860 guineas; M. de Munkacsy, “ Drink," an interior, with 
a peasant family, 420 guineas; A. Schreyer, “Тһе Halt at 
the Fountain," 660 guineas; Birket Foster, “ Over Seas, 
Morecambe Bay," 350 guineas; J. Linnell, sen., “ Ап 
Autumn Afternoon," a woody landscape in Surrey, 1873, 
520 guineas; “Gathering in the Harvest," 1854, 530 


guineas. 


SOME specially fine pieces of tapestry were sold by auction 
at Messrs. Christie's rooms on Tuesday. One lot com- 
prised a suite of three panels of old Beauvais tapestry, 
with classical subjects, and another panel of the same; 
this realised 780 guineas. Another lot consisted of a fine 
panel of old Gobelins tapestry, sold by order of the execu- 
tors of the late General H. Hope Crealock, C.B., repre- 
senting Asia, with a jungle scene in brilliant colours, with 
numerous wild animals, birds, and fishes, signed “ Jans,” 
I5 ft. 8 in. high by 123 ft. wide. This panel of 
tapestry, which was knocked down for 300 guineas, was 
found by the late owner in the Island Summer Palace of 
Yuen Ming Yuen, near Pekin, in October, 1860; it was 
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SWALLOWING THE INSULT. 


EGINALD BLOMFIELD, William Flockhart, 
Ernest George, Henry T. Hare, Mervyn Macartney, 
E. W. Mountford, Ernest Runtz, and Leonard Stokes are 
the names of the architects selected to submit competitive 
designs for the frontages of the new Strand improvement 
scheme. One of our London daily contemporaries was 
pleased on Monday to make this announcement under the 
somewhat startling heading of “The Treatment of 
Lunatics”! That the heading referred to another para- 
graph accompanying the announcement is certainly evi- 
dence of no malicious intent, but the satire thus 
unconsciously conveyed is truly delicious. Nor is it 
altogether unmerited, for the council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects made strong objection to the con- 
ditions of the competition as proposed by the London 
County Council, and the presideat of the Institute was 
particularly emphatic in his condemnation of them. Yet 
for all their objection and protesting the County Council 
held to their own conditions, and the council of the 
Institute, accepting the situation, duly nominated the four 
architects as invited to do, in order to “ keep in," as it is 
vulgarly termed, with the County Council. That is to say, 
the [nstitute apparently did not feel themselves sure of 
their ground as the representative body of the profession, 
and so gave countenance to conditions which their own 
president did not hesitate to stigmatise as “ап insult to the 
profession." 

Possibly, if the Institute council could have felt per- 
. fectly certain that not one single architect of any 
reputation— certainly none connected with the Institute 
—would have accepted the conditions, 
have refused to bave anything whatever to do with 
the competition. But this was just what they could 
not feel sure about. In fact, they were on the horns 
of a dilemma, knowing on the one hand that if they 
did nominate the architects as asked they would 
stultify their own protests ; and on the other, that if they 
did not nominate, it would practically make no difference. 
So they concluded—as, indeed, others have done before 
them—to act against their convictions in order “ to save 
the situation"! In all probability the County Council, 
having a good understanding of men and affairs, realised 
and appreciated the strength of their position and the 
weakness of that of the objectors. Hence their determina- 
tion to hold by their own opinions and decision. 

No doubt the Institute council found themselves 
in a tight corner. And yet when one comes to put 
things together, it really seems a very undiguified and 
weak-kneed proceeding to strongly condemn the conditions 
at one time and then to tacitly accept them. If a thing 
is bad in principle and unrighteous in its probable results, 
why have anything to do with it at all? Oh, but says 
Mr. Emerson, we assented in order that the County 
Council should have no excuse for saying it was useless to 
attempt to approach the Institute, or ask their assistance 
in any manner, and therefore they would not try again. 50, 
in order that they may possibly be asked to countenance 
wrong in the future, they are willing to acquiesce in the 
evil of the present! We confess we cannot understand 
such a position willingly accepted by such a body as the 
Institute. We believe that even if the competition had 
gone forward, and there had been found men willing all 
the same to cnter it, the Institute council would have 
tremendously strengthened their position and influence if 
they bad had the courage of their convictions, and had 
refused their approval and assistance. As it is, they have 
simply shown their weakness and that of the profession at 
large. All the wrongs and slights that architects suffer 
are the result of the lack of cohesion and united action 
amongst architects. And this action of the council of the 
Institute in regard to the Strand competition emphasises 
this initial failing in a marked degree. Theold copy book 
adage about actions speaking louder than words doubtless 
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applies with much force to the individual, but infinitely 
more so, we think, toa society which seeks to represent and 
conserve the interests of an important body of professional 
men. | 

When we come to the names of the selected competitors, 
we confess sonie surprise that such well-known and able 
men should have thought fit to allow themselves to be 
nominated under the circumstances. Still, they are each 
of them a law unto themselves ; there is no trade unionism 
in art, and they are free to accept or reject such conditions 
as they please. But they will certainly make it so much 
the harder in the future to obtain proper recognition and 
remuneration in cases where, perhaps, it may be of more 
consequence. They have certainly studied their own 
interests, and the only law against that, as far as we know, 


is the somewhat old-fashioned doctrine—alas! that it 


should have gone out of fashion at all—of doing as you 
would be done by. Of course, we cannot but be glad ' 
that such а strong list of good names is forthcoming, and ' 
no doubt the competition—if such it can really be called— ' 
will prove highly interesting ; but we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that the Institute have condoned, and these 
architects have approved, conditions and terms of re- 
muneration, which in a less important work they would have 
scoutedasutterly unworthy of notice, except for reprobation. 
Though we are dissatisfied —and, we think, very rightly 
so—with the competition in respect to the conditions 
under which competitors are invited to compete, yet we 
are bound to express genuine satisfaction with the names 
chosen. We cannot, as Mr. Emerson did at the R.I.B.A. 
dinner, congratulate the chosen eight upon having con- 
sented to submit to conditions which this same gentleman 
only a short time ago characterised in no measured terms as 
aninsultto the profession. But, all the same, we trust that 
they, having so consented, the result will be a real architec- 
If there is not the incentive of a guarantee 
of any of the competitors being appointed to carry out 
their designs, or indeed of any finality at all to the com- 
petition, we feel sure that the chosen architects will realise 
the architectural importance of the work they are asked to 
undertake, and will seek to give us of the best that is in 
them. 
There are certain features of the scheme which we think 
not altogether conducive to the best possible architectural 
result being attained. For one thing we consider that the 
island site, where the debouchment into the Strand occurs, 
should have been wholly reserved for the purposes of 
public buildings, and not, as at present arranged, be par- 
tially occupied with a theatre at one end, and possibly a 
bank at the other. The whole might well have been 
covered with a suggested design for a County Council 
Hall and other public structures. Then again we are 
not satisfied with the termination of the west end of 
the crescent, which, in our opinion, should have run 


out into a continuous curved line with Lancaster Place, 


to which end the continuation of Somerset House—the 
finest and most interesting piece of architecture we have 
in London to-day—right round the corner into Lancaster 
Place would have greatly helped. It seems a pity, too, 
that the island site could not have been centred with the 
termination of the new thoroughfare into the Strand. As 
it is the larger portion of this site 1s made to fall to 
the east of the new street, and we are afraid the effect 
will not be altogether good. These are matters which 
seem to us to require further consideration before the 
scheme is finally committed to an irrevocable issue. We 
hope they may yet commend themselves to the County 
Council as worthy of reconsideration and adjustment. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—VII. 

N continuation cf our notes we next come to 1799. 
1790. “ Frithwood House, Northwood.” Mervyn E. 
Macartney. A somewhat washy but atmospheric water- 
colour, by M. E. M. and P. E. N., of an agreeable 
Georgian home іп red brick; this is the garden front. The 
proportions of the building are most agreeable, and one 
realises that perhaps in this case the long narrow ver tical 
windows, fitted with mullions and transomes and lead-light 
glazing, may be acceptable even in the country. This is not, 
however, Mr. Macartney's best vein. He can do a country 
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house of earlier date better still, and we cannot for the life 5 
see how the august Times can write that Mr. Macartney 
and another have carried this Georgian type of work 
“ beyond the experimental stage.” There has been a good 
deal of careful revival or copyism of Georgian and Queen 
Anne work, from Norman Shaw downwards, but where 
has the experiment come in? And in what does this 
particular house by Mr. Macartney differ from many other 
agreeable well-proportioned revivals. The somewhat bare 
and open terrace inclosure may be an experiment (it may 
be hoped that is all ! for a regulation baluster type would 
have been more agreeable), but where, in either walls, 
windows, cornice, or chimneys, comes the wild experi- 
ment ? | | 

1791. “А House by the Sea." Arthur Stratton, 
A.R.I.B.A. A hard pen-and-ink view by O. D. Black, 
with plan of a verandahed sea-side house not quite fault- 


less in its proportions. The plan has some captivating 


features. In the centre is the common hall, but each end 


of the building is occupied by the private apartments of 
the owner; at one end workroom and studio, and at the 
other boudoir, bedroom, and bathroom en suite. This 
evidences some knowledge as to where the luxuries of life 


come in! 
] 


Academy. 


1794. ‘ Bristol Tramways, Brislington Depót.” W. 
Curtis Green. А good pen view, presumably from the 
architect's clever pen, of a late Renaissance building, which 
proves that even a tramway company may promote 
architecture. Тһе bold, deep entrance archway, the 
broad projecting eaves; and the alternating flat and curved 
surfaces of the upper storey are good features in a well- 
proportioned design. Of course, one has to drop on to the 


floor to study this, one of the best of minor exhibits. 
1795. “ House at Headley НШ, Hants.” Arthur C. Blom- 
field. Two weak pen views of a fairly good house design. 
1796. ۲۰ Ickleton Grange, Cambridgeshire." Nicholson 
& Corlette, architects. A dull but clever water-colour of a 
well-outlined house of simple design, with sash windows. 
1797. “ Welder's, Chalfont St. Peter's, Bucks.” 
Mervyn E. Macartney. А sepia view by M. E. M. and 


P. E. N. of a picturesque and well-proportioned house of 


that interesting period when the delightful features of real 
first-rate English domestic were beginning to yield to the 
inroads of stiff proprieties and baldness. Nice as this 
work is, one feels it is a needless sacrifice to leave the 
niceties and sufficiencies of the earlier work. 

1798. “Design for a Public Building."  Mervyn E. 
Macartney. А somewhat dul but clever mono- 
chrome by С. E. Н. of a Roman classic structure, 
which is apparently the last refuge of the destitute again. 
It shows that the architect can do it all over again in an 
agreeable, refined manner, but we should be thankful to feel 
that neither he nor anyone else ever had the chance! 

1799. “ First Half of a Frieze of Attic months.” By John 
S. Babb. We cannot enthuse about this long drawing. 

1800. ۲ House at Cley, Norfolk." Е. Guy Dawber & 
Whitwell. A good pen drawing by the architect of a 
good, simple house design in brickwork. 

1801. ‘Design for a Country House." George J. J. 
Lacy. Poor elevation and plans of a house design, with 
half-timber upper storey. The plan is good. 

1802. ‘ Bradfield College, Berks: New Boarders’ 
House.” Mervyn E. Macartney. А pleasing mixed 
water colour and pen drawing by M. Е. M. and P. E. N., 
of a very nicely modelled and outlined Georgian building of 
low proportions. This is genuinely English, and a reversion 
to the time when the continuity of English design died out. 
It is now the opportunity for Mr. Macartney and others of 
equal ability to carry it forward. 

1803. “Design for a Public School" John S. Lee. 
This is one of the designs which scored for the R.A. gold 
medal- that is, it did not obtain any official recognition. 
But it scored all the same. 

1804. * House at Windermere for E. Holt, Esq.: entrance 
front." М.Н. Baillie Scott. А slight sepia sketch, but 
admirably sufficient to explain the quiet charm of nice old 
English mullioned work. Note how well the square-pro- 
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1792 & 1793. Two more of the exasperatingly numerous 
іе “ fill-ups.” They are both for stained glass, but one 
is for Cheefoo! With all due deference to the author, we 
can imagine these little items might encourage about 
fifteen thousand other folks to send little bits to the 
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portioned doorway, with its little flight of steps, is accen- 
tuated in the broadly picturesque front. 

1805. “ Two Houses at Godalming.” W. Н. Seth-Smith. 
A good sepia view, by E. Monro, of agreeable semi- 
detached houses, with half-timber work broadly treated. 

1806. “ Tourelle, Halifax." Butler, Wilson & Oglesby. 
А pencil sketch оЁа clever bit of design. 

1807. “Competitive design for Municipal Buildings, 
Plumstead." Arthur Ardron & Dawson. А pencil view by 
Raffles Davison ofa picturesque design with a successful 
tone, but showing rather a lack of coherence in the 


general design. 
_— موھ‎ 


AN ARCHITECTURAL BURSARY. 


BURSARY of the value of 25 guineas hasbeen founded 

in connection with the Architectural Association in 
memory of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, the donor 
being Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, the deceased professor's 
eldest son. The bursary is not confined to members of 
the association, but will be awarded to any member of the 
profession, without limit of age. It is founded for the 
promotion of the study of London architecture of the last 
two centuries since the Fire, and for the preservation of 
records of buildings likely to be destroyed. 

The successful candidate will be required to prepare a 
set of accurate measured drawings of some one of the 
buildings of the prescribed period to be selected for study. 
He will be at liberty to suggest his own subject, under 
the sanction of the Prizes Sub-Committee, with whom the 
decision as to the building to be studied in each year will 
rest. All the drawings must be executed in black ink, 
and are to consist of plans, sections, and elevations to 
4 in. scale with 4-іп. and full-size details, and a perspec- 
tive sketch. Тһе rough sketches and measurements made 
upon the spot are to be also submitted. А descriptive 
report upon the building must accompany the drawings, 
dealing with historical facts and special features of its 
construction, materials, planning, &c. 

Very accurate drawings will be required, the object 
being to obtain as complete a monograph of the selected 
building as possible, and in the form as far as possible 
of a series of such records. 

Ten pounds will be paid on the award being made, and 
the balance upon the successful candidate's work being 
approved by the Prizes Committee. 

Drawings, &c., for the first competition for the bursary 
are to be sent in to the hon. secretaries of the association 
on Saturday, the 28th inst. Further particulars can be had 
from the hon. secretaries, 56, Great Marlborough 


Street, W. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N the competition for the new Belfast Assembly Hall 
thedesign sentin by Mr. Rupert Savage, 148, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C., has been placed first by Sir Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A., the assessor. Mr.Savage accordingly secures the 
first premium of £100. 


Tue names of the successful competitors in the com- 
petition for infirmary and pavilions for imbeciles at 
Leicester are as follows: Ist premium (£100), Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28, Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.; 2nd premium (£50), Messrs. Blackwell б 
Thompson, Halford Chambers, Leicester; 3rd premium 
(£25), Messrs. Arthur Harrison & Alfred C. Gaunaway, 
Birmingham. The assessor was Mr. W. H. Ward, of 
Birmingham. The cost ofthe first premiated design is 


estimated at /94,000. 

Tue competition for the new police buildings at Kirkcaldy 
has been decided as follows: ist premium, £50, to 
снр М. Scott & A. Lorne Campbell, 44, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh; 2nd premium, £30, to Mr. A. Cullen, 
Hamilton; and the 3rd premium, £20, to Messrs. 
Williamson & Inglis, Kirkcaldy. Sixteen designs were 
submitted, and Dr. Rowand Anderson was the assessot. 
Messrs. Williamson & Inglis have been appointed archi- 
tects for the work. 
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Tue three premiated designs for the proposed new offices 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board at Liverpool 
have been placed on exhibition in the Exchange news- 
room. Possibly the general public may also have an 
opportunity of inspection. Тһе final selection has yet to 


bemade. 


Сомрвтітіуе designs are invited for the erection of an 
isolation hospital at Devizes, for the Devizes Joint 
Isolation Hospital Committee. Premiums of £20 and 
£10; and Mr. Sheppard, clerk to the committee, will 
forward particulars оп payment of a deposit of тоз. 6d., 
returnable on receipt of a bona fide design. 


Tue Architectural Association of Ireland ا‎ visitin£ 
Kilkenny and neighbourhood this year for their annual 
excursion. Kilkenny Castle, S. Carnie's Cathedral, and 
Jerpoint Abbey are amongst the places of special interest 
to beinspected. The members journey to Kilkenny from 
Dublin on the Friday evening, and return to Dublin the 
following evening, and the whole trip, including return fare 
by special saloon and bed and board at the hotel, is only to 
cost each member 18s. 6d. This is about the cheapest thing 
of its kind in architectural excursions we have heard of, 
and the result should be a record turn-out of members. 

THE members of the Sheffield Society of Architects visited 
York on Saturday on the invitation of their professional 
colleagues in thecity. The visitors were joined on arrival 
by members of the council of the local society, who con- 
ducted them round the city. Тһе chief feature of the 
day's programme was an inspection of the minster, the 
Dean having kindly granted special facilities to enable the 
visitors to become more intimately acquainted with its 


architectural detail. 


Тнв architectural gallery at the Royal Academy forms, 
as usual, the subject of the Times concluding notice of the 
academy exhibition. Ofits value as architectural criticism 
we cannot say much, for the writer's generalising is trivial 
and inaccurate, When we read that certain designs in 
domestic work prove that the Queen Anne style “ has now 
passed beyond the experimental stage,” we are quite prepared 
to learn also that this critic regards the architect of the 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings and the new War Office 
as a master of “classical” architecture, and that he 
considers ‘‘we shall probably see a strong return 
to the architecture of the late Renaissance!" This 
critic should have been born a little sooner; appar- 
ently his intelligence will not come up to the times in 
which he lives unless he moves it along a little quicker. 


Wz have received a report of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting and prize giving of the Royal Female 
School of Art, which took place last February, and of 
which we published some account at the time. The school 
appears to be in a flourishing condition, as indeed it should 
be considering its royal patronage and generally excellent 
management. We note that upon the committee of 
management are the following well-known architects :— 
Thomas Blashill, Thomas W. Cutler, C. F. Hayward, 
W. R. Lethaby, R. Phené Spiers, and E. M. Wimperis. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ work at the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts (316, 
Regent Street, opposite the Polytechnic) will be opened 
to the public, free, on Monday next, July 9th, remaining 
open daily throughout the week between the hours of 12 
(noon) and 8.30 p.m. Тһе school, established by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council four years ago, has been very successful in attract- 
Ing students engaged in artistic crafts, nearly боо having 
been in attendance during the session just closed. The 
Work done by students includes bookbinding, silversmiths’, 
goldsmiths' and jewellers' work, chasing and engraving, 
enamelling, stained glass, ornamental leadwork, stone- 
Work (by architects), woodcuts in colour (by a method 
based on Japanese practice), embroidery, woodcarving 
and 8llding (applied mainly to picture frames), lithography, 
writing, and illumination, also modelling and designs for 
various processes. 
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Mr. WALTER CRANE has just completed his design for 
the tablet shortly to be placed on the house occupied b 

Turner, 117, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Тһе house itself 
was rescued from destruction about two'years ago by Mr. 
С. К. Ashbee ; it was renovated in a satisfactory fashion, 
and is to-day in the possession of Mr. Maxwell Balfour. 
There still stand on the roof the railings which guarded 
the artist whilst he caught his matchless effects of light, 
haze, sunrise, cloud, and storm on the river. The design 
is the gift of Mr. Crane to the Turner Memorial Com- 
mittee; it is about 2 ft. square, and intended for execution 
in lead. It bears the simple inscription, ‘‘ Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, landscape painter, b. 1775, d. 1851 ; lived 
and worked in thishouse." A laurel branch above the letter- 
ing is touched by the rays of the sun. The artist's palette, 
below the lettering, bears the words “lived and worked in 
this house," the laurel reappearing most effectively at the 
base. Тһе erection of the tablet is due to a committee of 
artists and admirers of Turner's genius, an enthusiastic 
Chelsea lady having acted as secretary. When the tablet 
is placed in position the house will be handed over to the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 


Beauty. 


Sir Thomas FARRELL, President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Art, died on Monday. He was born in 1829, 
and inherited his taste for art from his father, Mr. Terence 
Farrell, who was a distinguished member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy at the beginning of the present 
century. Sir Thomas Farrell devoted himself to sculpture, 
and on the death of Sir Thomas Jones in 1893 was 
appointed president of the academy. In the following 
year he received the honour of knighthood. Among the 
large number of his works which adorn the city of Dublin 
not the least important is the bas-relief on the Wellington 
Memorial in the Phoenix Park, representing the last charge 


at the Battle of Waterloo. 


THE death is announced of Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, 
director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 
in his 65th year. The deceased gentleman was an 
officer in the Royal Engineers, and was director of the 
Persian telegraphs from 1865 to 1885. 

THERE is shortly to be published a book by Mr. T. L 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A. of Glasgow, entitled * The Double 
Choir of Glasgow Cathedral: a study of rib vaulting." 
Messrs. James Hedderwick & Sons, of Glasgow, are the 
publishers, and the price is to be 25s. net. The book will 
be demy quarto, with about 78 illustrations. 


Ім the collection of modern pictures of the English and Con- 
tinental schools of the late Mr. J. J. Brown, of The Wood- 
lands, Reigate, disposed of at Christie's on Saturday, were 
the following notable lots: К. Heffner, “ Twilight," ооо 
guineas ; two by Josef Israels, “ Feeding the Goat," 1879, 
400 guineas; апа “Тһе Assassination of William the 
Silent,” 420 guineas; E. Van Marcke, “Га Vache 
Blanche," a peasant boy driving two cows and four 
sheep by the edge of a wood, 14 in. by 218 in., 500 guineas; 
Professor L. Carl Muller, * Tbe Egyptian School," 1881, 
860 guineas; M. de Munkacsy, “ Drink," an interior, with 
a peasant family, 420 guineas; А. Schreyer, “Тһе Halt at 
the Fountain," 660 guineas; Birket Foster, “ Over Seas, 
Morecambe Bay," 350 guineas; ]. Linnell, sen., “ An 
Autumn Afternoon," a woody landscape in Surrey, 1873, 
520 guineas; ''Gathering in the Harvest," 1854, 530 


guineas. 


SOME specially fine pieces of tapestry were sold by auction 
at Messrs. Christie's rooms on Tuesday. One lot com- 
prised a suite of three panels of old Beauvais tapestry, 
with classical subjects, and another panel of the same; 
this realised 780 guineas. Another lot consisted of a fine 
panel of old Gobelins tapestry, sold by order of the execu- 
tors of the late General H. Hope Crealock, C.B., repre- 
senting Аза, with a jungle scene in brilliant colours, with 
numerous wild animals, birds, and fishes, signed “ Jans,” 
IS ft. 8 in. high by 12} ft. wide. This panel of 
tapestry, which was knocked down for 300 guineas, was 
found by the late owner in the Island Summer Palace of 
Yuen Ming Yuen, near Pekin, in October, 1860; it was 
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one of the first tapestries ever made in the Gobelins (Тапв 
being chef d'atelier about the year 1664), where it remained 
till 1771, when it was sent as a present from Louis XV. to 


the Emperor Kien Lung. 


THE name of Bishop Heber will ever be associated with 
Malpas Church, for the restoration of which steps are now 
being taken. It was in the neighbouring rectory that he 
was born, and the register testifies to the fact that he was 
christened in Malpas Church. Moreover, it is credibly 
stated that the bishop's father, Reginald Heber, was the 
builder of the rectory and his mother was the architect. 
The church is said to be sadly in need of repair. 


А MEMORIAL to the late Mr. Richard Benyon, of Grosvenor 
Square, and Englefield House, Berkshire, who was a great 
benefactor to the Church, was unveiled in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Saturday afternoon, when a dedication service 
was conducted by the Dean, an old friend of Mr. Benyon's. 
The memorial consists of some rich mosaic work in the 
easternmost bay of the north choir aisle, representing the 
preparation of the corn and vine for the sacrament, the 
design being executed by Sir William Richmond, К.А., 
and the work carried out by Mr. Powell, of Whitefriars, at 
the cost of Mrs. Benyon, the widow. 


THE National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty met in Grosvenor House on Tuesday 
afternoon, under the presidency of the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, who has succeeded the late Duke of Westminster 
in the presidency of the society. The chairman, after 
referring to the great. loss the society had sustained in the 
death of the Duke of Westminster, moved the adoption 
of the report, and in doing. so, said :—'' There were two 
places which it was desired particularly to preserve—viz., 
the old Court House at Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire, 
and the old Post-office, Tintagel. Sir Robert Hunter 
(chairman of the executive committee) said the Trust had 
rescued several places of interest during the last year — 
Ide Hill, in Kent, 15 acres of wooded hillside, purchased 
for £1,636; Wicken Fen, so precious to entomologists ; 
Duffield Castle and Kanturk Castle, county Cork. For 
the purchase of Tintagel £200 was wanted, and for the 
Court House, Crendon, / 350. It was satisfactory to know 
that many local societies were doing the work of the Trust. 
The total revenue of thesociety was only about £330, 
which was wholly inadequate to the purposes of the 
society, one of which was to acquire property." Тһе 
meeting afterwards passed a resolution expressing their 
deep sense of the loss the National Trust had sustained 
in the death of the first president of the Trust, the late 
Duke of Westminster. . 

THE Society of Antiquarians have passed the following 
resolution respecting the proposed removal from the 
British Museum of certain gold ornaments recently 
acquired from Ireland:—'' That the Society of Anti- 
quarians of London, which takes a keen interest in all 
matters connected with the archzology of these islands, 
views with marked dissatisfaction the proposal to remove 
from the British Museum certain gold ornaments lately 
acquired from Ireland. The society is of opinion that the 
cause of archzology will be best served by the retention 
of these interesting objects in the central museum of the 
Empire, where they are accessible to a greater number of 
students than would be the case elsewhere; while, as 
remains of the art of the ancient Britons and having 
only an accidental connection with Ireland, these relics 
could be placed nowhere more appropriately than in the 
British Museum." - i 


А USEFUL work has been undertaken by the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society in the reproduction in a permanent 
photographic process of old photographs, engravings, ог 
paintings of old Edinburgh. А first meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to see the work carried out was held last 
week, when Mr. Frank J. Inglis, the secretary, presented a 
report as to the preliminary work, and it was decided 0 
take immediate steps to obtain access to old prints of the 
city with a view to their reproduction in a permanent 
photographic process. It is thought there is much material 
in the hands of private collectors who would be willing to 
place it at the temporary disposal of the committee, and 


so far several gentlemen have come forward and intimated 
their willingness to aid the scheme by this means. Other 
committees of the society have been formed with a view to 
survey the city and Leith as they exist now, and work will 
shortly be commenced. It is thought the survey will be 
completed in three years, and the intention is to place one 
copy of each photograph at the disposal of one or other of 
the museums in the city, whilst a duplicate copy will be 
retained by the Photographic Society. | 


Амомсзт the many rare and valuable acquisitions made by 
the British Museum during the past year, as set out in the 
annual report just issued in catalogue form, extending over 
I50 pages, may be specially noted the 223 sketches and 
studies by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, chiefly first thoughts 
for his pictures; two Morlands; four Babylonian bricks, 
with inscriptions в.с. 4500; large cylinder with an account 
of Nebuchadnezzar 11.6 building operations in Babylon 
about в c. боо. An ivory statuette of exceptional interest, 
representing a Roman gladiator in armour, with sword and 
shield, found at Lexden, Colchester, in 1884; a large 
black granite libation bowl dedicated for use in the temple 
Amen-Ra, Thebes, by Mentu-em-hat, prophet of Amen, 
about 600 B.c. 


THE od Covenanters’ House, South Queensferry, is 
according to a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, in 
danger of being swept away. “For some time,” this 
corcespondent writes, ‘‘the building has been somewhat 
of an eyesore, and in consequence of its ruinous and 
dilapidated condition the local authority of the burgh have 
presented to the sheriff at Linlithgow a petition under 
the Burgh Police Act of 1892 for warrant to dispose of 
the building by public roup. Тһе house, which is also 
known as ‘Queen Margaret's Palace, is situated near 
‘the Binks,’ or Rock, where Margaret, the Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore, was wont to land when crossing to 
Edinburgh from Dumfermline. This quaint old building 
stands ia the west end of the town of Queensferry, and 
behind the ancient Carmelite Priory. Although it bears 
upon it the date of 1613, it is well established that long 
anterior to that date it was known as ‘The Palace.’ It is 
hoped that, either through private munificence or by the 
formation of a syndicate of gentlemen, this ancient land- 
mark in our history will be rescued from possible destrac- 
tion and be placed under due care with a view to its 
preservation. Much of the interesting portion of the old 
building still remains, particularly the spiral staircase up 
which the Covenanters went and the room in which they 
were attacked by the dragoons." 

IN a recent lecture оп “Тһе Practice of Lettering,” 
delivered before the Society of Arts, Mr. Edward Е. 
Strange concludes as follows :—“ It should be unnecessary, 
even ridiculous, to remind craftsmen that the purpose of 
making letters is to convey information and not to adver- 
tise their own dexterity ; but the examples of every-day 
life seem to show the former to be too often the last con- 
sideration. The modern poster depends, as a rule, on a 
design of weird tints, which may or may not Ье capable of 
suggesting anything to the beholder save a pardonable 
desire for colour-blindnéss. Тһе lettering, very often tied 
in an inextricable knot, dances drunkenly across a portion 
of the design; or in great mis-shapen masses makes it top- 
heavy. Noone seems to dare to try the experiment of 
extreme simplicity; a good, bold, well-chosen letter; 
spaced with regard to the relative value of the different 
portions of the announcement, and free from'any complica- 
tions of pattern of any kind whatsoever. Yet surely it is 


one of the highest canons of fine art that beauty and force 


are dependent upon simplicity rather than elaboration. 
The fact is that too much attention is given to the letter 
asa unit. It must be considered in relation to its fellows 
—the whole alphabet as a whole—for it is only after you 
have settled the shapes of your letters that your designing 
begins, when the question arises as to what you will do 
with them.” 

Ir that portion of the recently issued report of the 
medical officer to the Local Government Board for the 
year 1898-99, dealing with the several ioquiries made by 
the Board's medical inspectors into the causes of local 
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. local and Imperial taxation. 
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outbreaks of disease, some striking instances are given of | buildings upon it, including incidental expenses, will be 
the way in which the supineness and neglect of a local | £450,567. То this is added £72,467 for the alterations to, 
sanitary authority may become responsible for a condition | and formation of, streets, making a total of £523,034. It 
of things of the most appalling insanitary character. The | is estimated, however, that the surplus land will yield 
little borough of Alnwick had its sanitary interests vested | /225,000, and this brings down the net cost to the amount 
in an urban district council who so far neglected their | stated. 

duty that the Board had to send down Dr. Buchanan to 
inquire into the state of affairs. What he discovered was 
quite sufficient to account for the fact that the death-rate 
from all causes exceeded that of the country generally, 
whilst the mortality from  phthisis reached 28'6 per 
10,000, or more than 12 per 10,000 in excess 
of that Юг England апа Wales. In three- 
hundred single-room tenements 800 to 900 persons were 
found to be living, and under the worst possible conditions 
of light and ventilation. In 333 two-room tenements were 
housed 1,400 people. Horses апа cows were stabled in 
the courts, and damp and darkness reigned supreme. Of 
course the local sanitary authority are to be held to blame 
for allowing such a state of things to become possible, but 


we would go further back in the apportionment of the 
responsibility, and hold the ratepayers themselves chiefly | not against an external wall; this w.c. had an earthenware 


guilty. If the electors of any town or urban district have Мар - қ E PER 

the sanitary interests of the place at heart they will con- en Wi p T P at- connection: Wili sou PIDE e 

sider less, than they are apt to do, the political creed or 201 Pipe Was OF т TAID Wate PIDDE Du a5 
; ` with putty joints; also іл the centre of the house through- 


local position of the persons to be elected, and regard : : : 
: : out its whole course; there was no disconnecting trap 
more their fitness to properly serve the best interests of with air-inlet between the sewer and the house, and the 
only ventilator to the drain was the iron soil-pipe already 


the community in their capacity of administrators of local 
affairs. | mentioned. n Official pr uk decided, о that 
. | defendant should pay £70 damages. This decision 
Тнв Housing of = ELE 42. Bill passed the | may be taken to Ene yet again the fact that the 
report ret T dx oor Le ommons on Monday | only prudent and safe legal course is not to agree to take a 
evening. On the motion of Lord E. Fitzmaurice a new house without first obtaining an independent report as to 
clause was agreed to, which provided for the transference its sanitary condition from a competent and reliable 
of the powers conferred by the measure on a district | canitary expert 
council to the county council, when the former authority 7 а 
failed to put the Act into operation. An amendment by Mr. | 
Channing, proposing that where land is acquired under the 
Act no additional compensation shall be given in respect 
of compulsory purchase, was rejected, but an amendment 
of the same hon. Member providing that the amount of 
disputed compensation may be determined by a single 
arbitrator was agreed to. The Bill was to come up for 


third reading last evening. 


—— A 


А casE of considerable importance to hóuseholders and 
the public health was decided before the Official Referee 
of the High Court the other day. Тһе plaintiff sued 
defendant for damages in respect to a furnished house he 
had agreed to take, and then declined to occupy, owing to 
being advised by a sanitary expert that it was in an 
insanitary condition. Тһе sanitary inspector of the 
Hampstead Vestry gave evidence to the effect that the 
sanitary arrangements of the house were satisfactory, and 
equal to those of 99 out of every 100 housesin Hampstead. 
But he admitted he had been called to the house on two 
occasions, and had, on testing the soil-pipe, found defects 
both times, and had them remedied. Оп behalf of the 
defence it was stated that the w.c. on bedroom floor was 
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QuiTE one of the municipal shows of the year is the 
annual review of the London Fire Brigade, which was 
held at Clapham Common on Saturday last, when there 
was a grand turn-out of fire engines and appliances, 
together with about 140 men of the brigade and their 
officers. After the usual display and inspection there were 
the medals to be presented by way of reward, and the 
inevitable bit of speechifying, which part of the pro- 
gramme, however, was commendably brief. Mr. Dickinson, 
the chairman of the County Council, inthe course of his few 
remarks, said that London to-day was better protected 
from fire than at any former period. It had 60 stations, 
600 fire-alarms, and over 25,000 hydrants for suppressing 
fires. In London anyone could now have the help of a 
fire-engine within five minutes of giving the alarm. 


Tue Leicester conference on the housing problem held on 
Saturday last was quite successful, both in respect of the 
number of delegates present from Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottingbam, Derby, Stafford, Warwick, North- 
ampton, and Bedford, and the unanimity with which the 
gathering agreed to the three resolutions put to the vote. 
The first resolution dealt with the evils arising from the 
bad housing conditions, and urged local authorities in all 
districts where overcrowding and high rents prevail to 
vigorously use the powers they possess. The second reso- 
lution urged the extension of Part III. of the Housing of the 


SIR ALEXANDER BINNIE, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer to 
the London County Council, was presented on the 28th 
ult., with the honorary freedom and livery of the Turners' 


Working Classes Act, 1890, in such a way as to secure to : 
rural district councils simple and effective powers enabling us а b e E ی‎ 4 
had always made it his duty as an official servant of the 


them to build and let comfortable cottages at fair and 
reasonable rents; the more efficient administration of 
sanitary regulations, and the removal of restrictive clauses 
in the Local Government Act, 1894. The third resolution 
passed was in favour of the compulsory acquirement of 
land at a price based on the assessment of such land to 


public to look to the public welfare. In a large city like 
London, intercommunication was ofthe utmost importance. 
Do what they might in the way of rehousing the labouring 
classes in London, there was still the important—the 
increasingly important—question of the transference of the 
masses to parts of the county in which the population 
was not so dense. The extension of tramways and light 
railways was engaging the attention of the London County 
Council at the present time, and he regarded these works 
as among the most important which the Council were 
called upon to consider. With respect to the supply of 
water to London, at the bottom of the question was an 
important financial step, which he held would have to be 
taken sooner or later. He considered it a disgrace to 
this great metropolis that it had not done what almost 
every other town in the United Kingdom had done, what 
three-fourths of the towns in the United States had done, 
and what the Government of India imposed as a duty on 
their nascent municipalities. In regard to the more 
important question of engineering, he felt convinced that 
the time was not far distant when recourse would have to 
be made to some distant source of supply. Тһе water 
companies themselves had admitted this. 


FURTHER schemes are being put forward by the Liverpool 
Corporation for the housing of the working classes. Тһе 
Corporation possess seven sites whereon they can build 
589 dwellings of two, three, and four rooms, to accommo. 
date in the aggregate some 2,450 persons. The Insanitary 
Property Committee decided last week to apply to the 
Local Government Board for powers to borrow / 30,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out these housing proposals. 


Tug Leeds Corporation purpose undertaking a somewhat 
costly scheme under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. The scheme, which embraces the dealing with 
an unhealthy district adjoining the York Street insanitary 
area, is estimated by the City Engineer, Mr. Hewson, to 
cost £298,034. It is calculated that the cost of acquiring 
the necessary land (comprising nearly 60 acres) and the 
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Tue American Society of Civil Engineers are holding 
their 32nd annual convention in London this week, the 
place of meeting being the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in Great George Street. The first meeting was held on 
Monday afternoon, at which Mr. Wallace, the president, 
delivered his inaugural address. In the evening of the 
same day there was an interesting discussion on the sub- 
ject of the heights of buildings. The points dealt with 
embraced the questions to what considerations should 
govern the limitation of height, and as to whether recent 
developments іп construction, sanitation, intercom- 
munication, and economy of administration warranted the 
removal of all restrictions? The first contribution to the 
discussion was from Mr. T. C. Purdy, who was in favour 
of some restrictions, though he did not think they should 
take effect as against buildings of only 14 or 15 storeys. 
Mr. Hunt gave some statistical information regarding the 
cost, rent, population, &c., of these high buildings in 
Chicago, pointing out that each of them was a town in 
itself, complete with its own power-plant, pumps, and 
heating apparatus, and its own staff of plumbers, painters, 
&c. Sir Alexander Binnie observed that in the City of 
London, a district almost as congested as any in the 
world, the streets were very narrow, and he thought it 
would be impossible to run up many such buildings in 
that crowded area. Lombard Street, for example, would 
become perfectly dark if lined with buildings 16 or 20 
storeys high. Тһе tendency in London was to spread out 
the streets so as to give more light and air. Mr. E. Riley, 
to show the different way in which Europeans approached 
the question, gave a short account of the legal regulations 
governing the height of buildings in London and other 
cities. Mr. H. de B. Parsons described the methods of 
construction resorted to in America, especially with regard 


to fireproofing, illustrating his remarks with a series of 


photographs showing the course taken and the damage 
inflicted by actual fires occurring in such high buildings. 


Tue first annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Timber 
Trades' Benevolent Society was held on the 27th ult., the 
chair being taken by Alderman Sir J. Dimsdale. Many 
representatives of the timber trade were present from all 
parts of the kingdom. The chairman, in proposing the 
toast of the evening, “Тһе Timber Trades' Benevolent 
Society," said that the society commenced in a small way. 
Some of them had recognised that this great portion of 
the trade of the country with all its ramifications, its many 
workers, and the immense capital invested in it, must 
necessarily at times have cases of sorrow, cases of honour- 
able failure brought before it. It was such feelings as 
these that actuated the founders of the society, which was 
established in the year 1897. The society had a small 
capital, but the income was very small to cope with the 
work they were called upon to do. The magnitude of the 
timber trade could be realised when he mentioned that 
last year 9,833,000 loads of timber were importe4 into the 
United Kingdom, represegting a value of no less than 
£21,528,464. Those figures alone afforded good reason 
why they should appeal with confidence to the trade, both 
in this country and abroad, for the charity was administered 
entirely irrespective of nationality. Colonel Bird responded. 


` Subscriptions and donations amounting to £3,000 were 


announced. 


Tue Finance Committee of the London County Council 
has just issued the half-yearly return of works completed 
by the Works Department up to March 31st last. In all 
23 estimated works are reported upon as having been com- 
pleted during the half-year, and on these there is a loss or 
a balance of cost, above final estimates of £19,950. The 
Joss is chiefly made on some work carried out for the Main 
Drainage Committee at the Crossness outfall. This was 
begun under the late management, or before the depart- 
ment was reorganised, as a result of the report of the 
special committee appointed to inquire into i:s working. 
On this work alone, which was estimated to cost / 34,617, 
there is а loss of £16,279, the actual cost amounting to 
£50,896. Out of 22 works completed during the past half- 
vear and begun under the present management, 15 have 
been executed at a less cost than the respective estimates, 
and the resulting saving to the Council works out at 
£4,010. On the other band, certain blocks of dwellings 


erected for the Housing Committee have cost considerably 
more than the estimates. Тһе total amount of excess cost 
upon these and other works in the list is £7,680, so that 
the net result as regards works begun under the present 
management and completed in the half-year is an excess 
of cost over final estimates of £ 3,670, or about 24 per cent. 
The whole of the works commenced under the late manage- 
ment being now complete, it is possible to state the 
full result of the operations of the department so far as 
these works are concerned. The statement shows that 
the final estimates of these works amounted in the aggre- 
gate to £793,990, and that they have been executed at a 
cost to the Council of £865,224, so that the excess of cost 
has been £71,234, which is equal to about 93 per cent. А 
statement of the total operations of the department since 
its creation in November, 1892, shows a balance of cost 
above estimates of £64,539. But as а set-off to these 
statements we have the most encouraging fact that the 
works commenced under the present management and 
completed during the past three years show a saving of 
£6,694 or nearly three per cent. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOME DESIGNS FOR HOUSES. 
BY JAMES ۰ 


М the designs by Mr. James Ransome which we publish 
this week we have more examples of the four-square 
wall treatment, which is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of this architect's work. Three out of the four 
plans illustrated are plain parallelograms, while the fourth 
is almost equally simple, being L-shaped. The practical 
advantages of such plans are obvious, and that the 
appearance of the buildings need not suffer in consequence 
is sufficiently demonstrated by our sketches. 

The house at Wimbledon, of which we illustrate the 
south and entrance front, is now in course of erection for 
Mr. J. C. Taylor, and is the first to be built on the Wimble- 
don Park Estate. It stands in the Marryat Road, facing 
the lake, and is of red brick, roofed with old tiles, the four 
south gables being in white rough cast. The hall panel- 
ing and staircase are of oak, and on the top floor are four 
good bedrooms, and a second bathroom. Messrs. Adam- 
son & Sons, of Putney, are the builders; the electric 
wiring has been executed by Messrs. Russell & Russell, of 
Westminster. 

The other house at Wimbledon, of which we give the 
south front only, is for Мг. J. M. Henderson, and is to stand 
upon a site in the Church Road. It is to be built of purple 
Petersfield brick, with quoins, mullions, transoms, and 
cornice of red bricks. Тһе hall is approached through a 
covered way at the rear of the house, and besides the 
accommodation shown there is a large bedroom on the 
second floor. 

The house at Roehampton is for Mr. W. Austen Leigh ; 
this is also of Petersfield bricks with red dressings, the 
window frames and cornice being in wood. The house 
stands in an old garden off Roehampton Lane, and is roofed 
with old tiles. It has stabling for two horses, with groom's 
room above coach-house. There are five bedrooms and a 
boxroom on the second floor. Mr. J. H. Jarvis, of Surbiton, 
is the contractor, and Messrs. Garvie & Sons, of Aberdeen, 
have executed the shell over porch, enrichments to cornice, 
and other decorative plaster work. 

The house at Aldeburgh is for Mrs. Comyns Lewer, and 

stands on an elevated site overlooking the sea and marshes. 
It has a base of red bricks, above which the walls are 
finished externally in white rough cast, the roof being of 
old tiles. Mr. Walter Ingram Smith, of Woodbridge, 
is the builder, the enriched panels being the work of Mr. 
Lloyd, of Chelsea. 
. The house at Leicester is for Dr. J. Horron Davies, and 
is to be built in the Ayleston Road. On the ground floor 
are dining-room, hall, consulting-room, waiting-room, sur- 
gery, dispensary, and the usual offices. On the first floor 
are five bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, etc., the 
drawing-room being on a mezzanine over the offices, with 
balcony and steps leading into the garden. The plinth 
and chimney stacks are in red bricks, the brickwork else- 
2 being finished with a fair face and distempered 
white. 
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SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES.*—IV. 
Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
PADERBORN. (Continued from page 463.) 


|^ 1803 the Bishopric of Paderborn, with its territorial 
rights, was, in common with all remaining epis- 
copal and conventual establishments, suppressed; but in 
1821 Prussia concluded a treaty with the Pope by which 
the Archbishopric of Cologne with, as suffragan sees, 
Treves, Münster, and Paderborn, was re-established. In the 
same manner, four years earlier, Bavaria had concluded 
a concordat for the foundation of tke Archbishopric 
of Munich with Augsburg, Passau, and Ratisbon for 
suffragans; and Bamberg with, as auxiliaries, Würzburg, 
Eichstádt, and Speyer. А concordat with Hanover in 
1824 revived the ancient Bishopric of Hildesheim, whilst 
Osnabrück received at tbe same time a vicar apostolic. 

In the works of reparation which for the past thirty 
years have been going on in the Dom at Paderborn, some 
of the more objectionable accretions of a vitiated age have 
been removed, whilst others of a better order, sufficient to 
impart picturesqueness to the internal ensemble, as well 
as to carry on the thread of history, have been wisely 
retained. 

Apparently money has been expended here on matters 
of a strictly useful nature, and this no doubt accounts for 
the cathedral's merciful escape (at least, as faras I know 
at present) from that wholesale coloration to which, since 
the revival ot religious taste, too many a solemn Teutonic 
basilica has been subjected. Тһе broad masses of vault- 
ing, no doubt, exclaim for pictorial enrichment ; but, should 
recourse be had to artificial polychromy, let it be applied 
in moderation, trusting to stained glass, whose tinctures 
shall flash with jewel.like brilliancy from white accessories, 
to relieve the coldness which is at present the only distress- 
ing feature of this church's nave. 

The Cathedral of Paderborn, and the minster at Herford, 
just now alluded to, are remarkable as being two of the 
earliest and noblest churches built on that plan which, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, was so favourite 
a one with the Germans, te., the Halle (hall), or drei- 
schiffige (three-naved) one, or that in which, the clerestory 
being absent, a nave and aisles of uniform height and 
(sometimes) breadth are contained beneath one immense 
slope of roof. 1 do not, of course, say that the clerestoried 
type of church was never used in Germany during the 
period above mentioned,f but the student will find that it 
15 the exception rather than the rule, more particularly in 
the province now under consideration— Westphalia. Hall 
churches of the conventual type are distinguished from 
those of the parochial by a greater depth of choir. Thus, 
in Münster, the Ueberwasser Kirche (St. Mary-over-the- 
Water), celebrated for its lantern tower, supplies an ex- 
ample of the first, whilst St. Lambert'sforms a typical one 
of the second. At Soést, St. Mary-in-the-Meadows has a 
very short choir— merely an apse in fact, whilst the Grau 
Kloster, or Minoriten Kirche, of which an illustration was 
furnished in the first of this series of articles, has one four 
bays in depth. The Dom at Minden, one of the most 
refined specimens of Westphalian complete Gothic, and 
about whose curious window tracery I shall have some- 
thing to say ere long, is also a noble and spacious example 
ofthis peculiar class of church. In Lemgo and Druns- 
wick, the manner in which the aisles and ends of the 
churches are gabled is highly picturesque, if not a little 
perplexing. Saxony presents numerous, and imposing 
churches of the dreischifigen order, though the cleres- 
tory is much more frequently met with there than in 
Westphalia. 

Such are the Dominican and Franciscan churches at 
Halberstadt; the Dom and St. Severus at Erfurt; the 
charming cathedral at Meissen, near Dresden; the Marien- 
kirche at Mühlhausen; the choir of the church at 
Arnstadt; the Schlosskirche of Nienburg; and in 
Wendic Saxony, the churches of Górlitz and Zwickau, 
both late but imposing instances. Coming Rhinewards we 


** Leaves from the Notebook of an Ecclesiologist in North Germany." 


tl he two great churches built by the Preaching Orders in Erfurt— 
The Prediger Kirche (Dominican Church) and the Barfusser Kirche 
(Franciscan Church) are noble examples of the clerestoried type. 
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find in Hesse Cassel St. Elizabeth's at Marburg,* quite a 
model of its class, and remarkable as being one of the few 
North German churches constructed during the first half 
of the thirteenth century in the complete Gothic style, 
while in the generality of places tbe builders had not 
emancipated themselves from that fusion of Romanesque 
and Pointed to which in such churches as Neuss, St. 
Cunibert (Cologne), Bonn, Andernach, Sinzig, Limburg-on- 
Lahn, Boppart, Gelnhausen, Naumburg, and Bamberg, 
they gave such character, and which they brought to such 
a pitch of perfection between 1190 and 1240. 

In Rhenish Prussia, probably from its contiguity to 
French soil, the ** hall” church is not very often met with, 
but a really noble specimen is offered by St. Quentin at 
Мауепсе— not a large church, but singularly well set upon 
the ground intended for it and capable of accommodating 
a very large congregation in space comparatively 
limited. 

The Nicolai-kirche at Aix-la-Chapelle is the first church 
of this class that the ordinary Rhine tourist will meet with 
on his way up stream, but it occurs in Ste. Croix at Litge, 
and still further north in five-aisled St. Maurice at Lille, 
a most captivating interior. 

Of course these unclerestoried churches from their 
frequency are apt to get very monotonous to the student 
of German ecclesiology. Still, it must be owned that, for 
town use, they have an air of great spaciousness and 
grandeur, and when in Roman Catholic hands, richly 
furnished, and with their windows filled with painted glass 
all carried out—as in St. Lambert's at Münster—on one 
uniform plan, they constitute very solemn and awe- 
inspiring ensembles, 

The four great bells in the Komanesque steeple of St. 
Liborius Cathedral were making a lunatic attempt to ring a 
peal, when at half-past six on the morning subsequent to 
my arrival in Paderborn, (һе Hausknecht rapped at my 
chamber door with the intimation that if I were going to 
“ assist " at early mass it was time to rise. Having made 
a somewhat hurried sacrifice to the Graces, [ descended to 
the hall to find one of the priests, with whom I had scraped 
an acquaintance the evening before, stick under arm, and 
in the act of drawing on his gloves preparatory to setting 
out for the cathedral. After the customary salutations and 
some highly interesting and original observations on the 
fineness of the morning we repaired thither. The bells 
dropped to a quick chime as we passed through the 
southern portal—imposing, but deficient in those elements 
which conspire to lend such a charm to the great French 
doorways—into the nave, whose benches were silently 
filling, and where a chorister in puce-coloured cassock and 
surplice, whose brevity would have shocked an admirer of 
medizval amplitude іп vestments, was lighting a row of 
tapers cresting the low screens before those two Renais- 
sance altar-pieces which, flanking the entrance to the 
choir, form so picturesque an element in the ensemble of 
this cathedral's interior looking eastward—screens whose 
ironwork quaintly represents the interior of a church in 
perspective. The nave eastwards of the porch was, on 
this occasion, reserved for the clergy attending the con- 
gress, the general public—extremely numerous considering 
the hour, but in Catholic Germany people seem pretty well 
to live in church— being relegated to the western portion, 
while the spacious aisles, and also some handsomely 
carved pews ranged longitudinally in them, had their 
occupants. | 

To the strains of the organ іп the deep aisleless eastern 
limb—strains which had proved so ravishing on the pre- 
vious afternoon—the large choir of surpliced men and boys 
entered and took their places in the returned stalls of the 
chorus cantorum, whose formation across the transept, 
and great elevation above the floor of the nave, brought 
Winchester to mind. Upon the entrance of the celebrant, 
deacon, and sub-deacon—attended by the ceremoniarius, 
vested in a cope of ample dimensions and, like tbe vest- 
ments of the officiants, media val іп shape—the choir sang 
the introit proper for the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(Verklärung Christi) viz., the “ Illuxerunt coruscationes.” 
This was set to the ancient plain chant, as was the gradua] 


* In designing this church the architect seems to have been actuated 
by the idea of getting rid of that immense length of window opening 
almost inseparable from a building of the ' Hall” class. He, there- 
ore, gave it a double tier of windows, which to the visitor for the first 
fime seems to indicate the presence of a constructional stone gallery 


tor Männerchor, but this feature does not exist. 
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“ Speciosus forma," &c.; but the music to the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, and other items of the Mass was of the same 
severe contrapuntal character as I had heard the evening 
before, and, of course, unaccompanied. The chasuble worn 
by the celebrant was very beautiful, being ofa silvery white 
with a v cross of pale blue, and hanging, as a vestment 
should, in graceful folds, not like a couple of sandwich 
boards such as one sees worn even in the stateliest 
cathedrals of France, as Amiens, Chartres,and Rheims. 
Unfortunately the temporary altar and its surroundings, 
rigged up for the occasion at the foot of the choir steps, 
harmonised ill with these graceful vestments, and I was 
quite glad when the congress was over, to see the whole 
being removed, and to be able to view the cathedral under 
its normal aspect. 

One of the prettiest and most pleasing sights in a 
German Roman Catholic cathedral or large town church 
is the children's Mass (Kinder ог Schulmesse). І have 
always during my tours made a point of attending such a 
service, as, for instance, in the solemn Rbenish basilicas 
of St. Quirinus at Neuss, and St. Maria in Capitolio at 
Cologne, where the singing by the children of a series of 
simple hymns to the accompaniment of an organ has often 
touched me more than the finest mass of Beethoven or 
Mozart, or a “ Service" by one of our own church com- 
posers. At Paderborn Cathedral the immense area, 
peopled about 8 a.m. with juveniles, all very well-behaved 
and orderly, wasa pleasing sight. The youngsters having 
“ cleared out," preparations began to be made for the 
Canons' Mass, which, as in most Continental cathedrals 
where things are done “decently and in order," takes 
place about nine o'clock. Students of the ancient 
plain song will be gratified at Paderborn, as both here 
and at Münster it is rendered by the trained voices of рег- 
sons attached to tbe theological college, and therefore more 
than usually impressive. The organ is not used in the 
psalms at the offices of terce, sext, none, vespers, or 
compline, nor in the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo at Mass, 
but the manner in which it breaks in at intervals, or 
in accompaniment of antiphon, gradual, and tract is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and one which must have been noticed 
by those who have attended the daily Chapter Offices 
(offices  capitulaires) at Notre Dame, Paris, where, fes- 
tival or not, the services are always performed with great 
grandeur and solemnity. Here I have often formed the 
congregation, but in the German cathedrals there is almost 
always a good sprinkling of. people at the Canons' 
Mass, more particularly in Rhenish Prussia. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE members of this Society made an excursion to 
T Ottery St. Mary on Saturday. Amongst those 
present were Mr. C. J. Тай (president), Messrs. ۰ 
Crocker, J. Jerman, John Pinn, A. Pinn, O. Ralling, 
E. Hooper, and Harbottle Reed (hon. secretary). They 
were met at the station by the Rev. F. B. Dickinson, anda 
visit was first made to Cadhay House, over which they 
were courteously shown by Mrs. Collin. It is a delightful 
old mansion, with picturesque elevations, but its great 
charm is the inner quadrangle, or court of the kings, with 
flint and sandstone in alternate squares, resembling the 
work so frequently to be seen in the churches of East 
Anglia. The courtyard is entered from four doors, over 
which are effigies of Henry VIII. and his children, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Edward VI., the portraiture of 
bluff King Hal being of a quite effeminate type. 

The party then proceeded to Ottery Church, where the 
Rev. F. B. Dickinson read a most interesting paper upon 
the architectural history of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, which is a half-size copy of the cathedral. He 
showed by diagrams its gradual development under 
Bishops Branscombe and Grandisson, and explained the 
disposition, so far as known, of the college buildings 
founded by the latter prelate after purchasing the manor 
from the Dean and Chapter of Rouen. Some amusing 
references were made to tbe bargaining which went on 
between the parties. The addition of the Dorset aisle, 
with its beautiful fan vaulfing, was explained partly from 


the fact that only the nave and north transcept were 
assigned as a parish church, the remainder of the building 
being occupied by the college. There are many puzzling 
features about the structure, which cannot be explained 
away, as опе archzolozist attempted to do after spending 
an hour and a half in the church, which he declared to be 
the freak of an architectural crank, who built in a past 


style. 
Mr. Dickinson then entertained the party at tea in the 


Old Manor House. 
مهم‎ 


THE SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS OF 
GREATER LONDON. 


HERE was held the other day a meeting of the 
Т Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London, when the fourth report of the com- 
mittee was presented. Тһе committee's work consists 
for the most part in registering and recording, with 
drawings, photographs, and other records, whatever 
might be deemed to be of historic or zsthetic interest 
in greater London. The chief portion of the com- 
mittee's historical work, as distinct from its work of 
watching, is the compilation of the register or survey of 
London buildings, and the London County Council have 
recognised the work of the committee, and agreed, upon 
certain conditions, to print such of its records from time to 
time as went to the making of the body of the register. 
The first volume.of the committee's proceedings dealing 
with the parish of Bromley, has been printed and will 
shortly be issued to members. Тһе second deals with the 
parish of Bow ; whilst the third, it is hoped, will be an even 
more important one, dealing with the parish of Chelsea. 
The committee have already started forming its Chelsea 
collection, and a series of drawings of the houses on 
Cheyne Walk has been partly made. 

Mr. C. К. Ashbee, after the adoption of the report, 
read a statement as to the committee's work. Не 
said that their aim was to stimulate tbe historic and 
social conscience of London. They believed that if 
such a register as was now offered in the case of 
Bromley were drawn up for every parish in London it 
would go far towards preventing the destruction of the 
historic and beautiful landmarks of London. А reference 
to the Bromley volume would show what might have 
been done in that parish. The beautiful conformation of the 
old High Street had been spoiled, its line disregarded, and 
everything in it sacrificed to the immediate requirements 
of the moment. Тһе committee did not wish to imply that 
a good deal of this was not inevitable, but they pleaded 
that a good deal was unnecessary, and could with proper 
direction or advice have been prevented. Mr. Ashtee 
afterwards read a list, made up from information that 
had been sent him, and by no means claimed that it was 


complete, of objects threatened or destroyed, in whole or . 


part, in London during the last six years. 1۳6 fact of 
its being possible to draw up within six years such a list 
Mr. Ashbee considered as, in itself, a very serious indict- 
ment against the common sense and administrative сара- 
city of the citizens of London. He did not suggest that 
the municipality should buy up every old house, and so 
forth; but he urged that there should be some means 
whereby the public should be first consulted when any 
question arose that affected the history and dignity of 
London. The proper body to supply tnis means would 
seem to be the London County Council, which had ob- 
tained the necessary statutory power. А committee ought 
to be formed to put itself in touch with all the various 
social agencies that were seeking to work in the direction 
of raising the standard of life in the community. 


А new asylum for imbecile children is being erected on the 
estate of Baldovan, near Dundee, the site comprising about 
11 acres. The new buildings, which are to take the place of 
the institution in the vicinity, which was erected in 1854, 
comprise an administrative block and five detached 
pavilions, each to accommodate 32 children. ۰ The com- 
pleted scheme is estimated to cost £25,000. Mr. James 


M’ Laren is the architect. 


|. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IN RESPECT OF BUILDING BY.LAWs.* 
Bv LACY ۷۷, RIDGE. 
(поо in this conference must be many who have 
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great personal influence with the members and officials 
connected with local authorities, while nearly all must 
from time to time have dealings with them. ` Architects 
collectively and working together (why do not architects 
work better together?) should have an almost decisive 
voice in these matters. Any other profession would be 
recognised as the authority on any subject bearing so 
directly on its work as these by-laws do on our work, and 
would be allowed to suggest for enactment pretty much 
what it thought fit. Under the Public Health Áct it is 
the local authority that makes the by-laws, and it has 
power to alter or repeal them by a subsequent by-law. It 
is merely provided that they shall not take effect till 
confirmed by the Local Government Board. 

Now it is necessary that the true position of the local 
authorities should be understood in this matter. Possibly 
the more important corporations may know their own 
power, but the constant excuse for harmful by-laws given 
by members of the smaller bodies I find to be, that the 
by-laws are thrust on them by the Local Government 
Board. Mr. Russell, on the other hand, speaks of the 
jealousy of the local authorities at the interference of a 
central authority. The explanation of the difference is, I 
think, that the smaller authorities and their advisers are 
quite without the knowledge and experience which would 
make them capable of struggling against the centralised 
Board at Whitehall, and so take whole what is sent to 
them. Herein architects as a body might very effectively 
help these authorities, and I propose to call attention to 
three special points taken out of the Institute report as 
being of particular importance. 

The first point on which architects ought to insist is 
that there should be definite and explicit regulations as to 
the deposit of drawings. This appears іп the body of the 
Special Committee's report, page 450 of 1:899 R.I.B.A. 
Journal. Тһе principle is that a block plan, with 
drainage, public roadways, and adjoining premises, should 
be deposited and left with the local authorities, and that 
other drawings should be submitted for inspection, 
stamped, and returned. 

It is of great importance that the requirements of the 
local authorities as to the deposit of drawings should be 
reasonable, and that they should be explicitly stated. The 
committee suggest that in all cases a block plan, with 
the lines and depths of drainage shown thereon, together 
with the nearest public roadway and adjoining premises 
within roo feet of the proposed building, should be 
deposited, and that, where required, plans and sections 
(together with elevations, if needful, to explain methods of 
construction) should be submitted for inspection during a 
defined and limited time; which drawings should be then 
returned, stamped, if approved, or, if not approved, 
accompanied by a precise statement of the particulars in 
which the by-laws have not been complied with. 

It seems to be a sort of tradition at Whitehall that the 
by-laws cannot go beyond saying that the plans and 
sections are to be deposited—a wonderful emanation, I 
suppose, from the legal mind. Мг. Russell, however, said 
he could see no objection to the by-laws making regula- 
tions as to the mode of deposit, and no wonder, for what 
the Act says is, “ And they may further provide for the 
observance of such by-laws by enacting therein such 
provisions as they think necessary—as to the giving of 
notices, as to the deposit of plans and sections by persons 
intending to lay out streets or to construct buildings." 
Note the absence of elevations. ‘Provisions as to the 
deposit of plans," &c., is surely wide enough for a reason- 
able and definite arrangement. It is extremely objection- 
able that unnecessary drawings should choke up the offices 


* Read at the Architectural Congress on Friday, the 22nd ult. 


Mr. Ridge, at the outset, referred to the work of the R.I.B.A. Special 
Committee, and their report on the subject, as adopted by the insti- 
tute, on (һе 12th of June last year. He also recounted the result of 
the deputation's visit to Mr. T. W. Russell, the Parliamentary Secre- 


tary ot the Local Government Board. 
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of the local boards, and that architects should be called 


On to leave there in perpetuity plans of their works, to be 


studied at their leisure by the local surveyor— possibly a 
rival practitioner—and by his clerks. If for the public 


good persons about to build must make and deposit plans, 
they should at least be informed definitely what they have 
to do, and be put to as little trouble and, above all, ۰ 
jected to as little delay as possible. 


Next I would urge on you to get the local authorities to 


push the adoption of the Institute's by-law on patty- walls 
(Division D, p. 451). It is long to read through, and 
might not be wholly intelligible at once. It gives relief, 
however, in the case of small houses in two particulars 
which will be much valued by investing builders ; it settles 
the point up to which the party-wall need not be carried 
through the roof, so that in exposed situations (as along 
the South Coast), where the difficulty of keeping out the 
weather is considerable, and the risk of fire very slight, 
the roof over a row of small houses need not be broken. 


It would also admit of a single brick party-wall being used 


in cases where the by-laws now require, and require 
wisely, the use of one-and-a-half-brick external walls. 
The main charm, however, of treating party-walls in a 
division by themselves would be that it would enable the 
local authorities in many cases to say: “You have laid 
out your streets with ample space, in accord with Division 


B; you will comply with the sanitary requirements of 
Division Е; separate your houses properly with party- 
walls, as Division D, and we will trouble you no further ; 
for it is impossible to se» how you can be any nuisance or 
danger to your neighbours, and we will trouble you no 
more with by-laws.” Taking such a position with small 
properties, or with pairs of workmen's cottages or villas, 
particularly in the country, would be a great relief to every 
one, and do much, very much, to obviate the ill feeling 
which now constantly arises from insisting on useless 
trifles merely for the sake of enforcing the by-laws, as if 
that in itself were a good and wbolesome thing ; an opinion 
on. too likely to grow into a fossil in the official 
mind. 

Again, I would insist on the alterations named under 
Division E on page 452, whereby in a storey in a roof, and 
in the storey immediately below the roof (not being a 
ground storey), timber construction and weather tiling or 
plastering is allowed in place of brick in detached or semi- 
detached domestic buildings, and also that some credit 
respecting the thickness of the wall should be given for 
the tiles in weather tiling nailed to brickwork. Admirable, 
warm, sound, and picturesque construction, very 
characteristic of some parts of the country, is being thrust 
out of use, not because it is defective or has been found 
wanting, but from pure ignorance, and because the by- 
laws were founded on the London Building Act. ۰ This 
was primarily a piece of panic legislation after the Great 
Fire, and directed, and rightly directed, against fire in a 
town crowded in a way we can hardly now realise. Many 
of its provisions are inapplicable where wind or rain, which 
are certain, are far more formidable than the very rare 
fire which soon burns itself out. Тһе London Act landed 
us with Gower Street and Harley Street as the normal 
types of building. It is not for architects to acquiesce in 
the same sort of thing happening all over in the country 
through the abolition of local characteristic styles of 
building. 

Finally, let us ask the local authorities to remember that 
it is local government they have to administer ; that they 
exist, not for the enforcement of a set of by-laws, whether 
they be useless or not, but for the goo: of the community ; 
and that their office will be best promoted in the matter 
of building when they carry with them the intelligent good- 
will of those that build ; which they certainly will not 
attain by curtailing unnecessarily the liberty of the 


subject. 


TRADE NOTES. 
HE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Limited (37, 
King William Street, Е.С.), have just issued a special 
illustrated booklet having special reference to their No. 3 
fireproof method of floor construction with concrete and 
steel. Instead of the usual rolled steel joist a ribbed 
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steel bar is used, which furnishes tensile strength to 
the concrete surrounding it, whilst the concrete, by acting 
in combination, supplies to the ribbed bar a compressive 
and tensile strength similar to the flanges on a steel joist. 
This monolithic form of construction reduces vibration 
of the floor to its minimum point, whilst at the same 
time great strength is ensured by the union of the concrete 
and steel. By the using of these ribbed steel bars it is 
claimed that great economy in materials is effected, not 
quite one-half as much steel being required for ribbed 
bars as for rolled steel joists, and there being also a great 
saving in the quantity of concrete used. It is also main- 
tained that floors constructed on this principle are ideally 
fireproof, for the ribbed bars are thoroughly embedded and 
protected by the application of the concrete ; no portion 
of the bars is left uncovered—not even the under side. 
Main girders have their sides cased with not less than four 
inches of solid concrete, and the bottom is protected with 
concrete slabs, with air space. This form of construction 
was tested some twelve months ago by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, when, after a test of two and a-half 
hours, during which time the temperature attained was2,335 
degrees, the floor remained undamaged. Floors are con- 
structed with the ribbed bars to carry one to four 
hundredweight per foot where the main girders and walls 
are from 14 ft. to 20 ft. apart. We recommend our archi- 
tect readers to send for this booklet, as also for the com- 
pany's complete catalogue, which gives full details and 
information on all their floors and method of fireproofing, 
tables for spacing bars, &c., together with views of over 
70 buildings, and list of buildings containing over 650,000 
square yards of Columbian floors, in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada. 


THE Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company, 
Limited, are introducing an improved form of bell-push 
made of lignum vite, a wood which has not previously 
been used or introduced into this class of work. Тһе 
company claim for these pushes 
several advantages which should 
recommend them strongly to all 
interested in this class of work. 
In the first place, the wood is of 
handsome appearance, and obtain- 
able in different shades—dark, 
light, and medium, and in com- 
bination with ebony— thus lending itself to the carrying 
out of any scheme of decoration. But the outstanding 
advantage claimed is the fact of the wood being absolutely 
waterproof, thus making cracking or warping impossible. 
The contact springs are constructed with a hole in the 
upper arc and a small cone-shaped projection in the lower 
one, which ensures a good rubbing contact under all con. 
ditions, While being entirely impervious to moisture, the 
material of which these pushes are made enables a very 
high-class finish to be given them. Several patterns are 
stocked, and of one of these we give an illustration. We 
think the new bell-push should meet with a good reception 
at the hands of architects and electricians. 


Тнк ventilation of the new Wesleyan Chapel, Plech, 
Staffordshire, bas been carried out by means of Mackay's 
patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, supplied 
by the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland and Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue heating of the Primitive ۰ Methodist chapel and 
school, Williamson Street, Hull, is to be by Spencer's 
patent '* Ventilo " radiators, the patentee and sole maker 
of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Old- 
ham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., who 


is also installing the apparatus. 
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Messrs. WILLIAM Pott’ AND Sons, clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
recently received instructions from Mr. Simpson, 
Е.К.Г.В.А., architect, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
make and fix a new eight-day quarter-chime clock with 
two external illuminated dials and three bells, at the Bees 
Wing Hotel, Felling-on-Tyne. The work has just been 
satisfactorily completed. 


Tue “Climax” Ventilating and Heating Company, Ltd., 
Glasgow, patentees of “ Cousland's improved climax " 
ventilators, are at present supplying a large number of 
their patent natural exhaust ventilators for ventilation of 
the new Asylum, Baldovan, for which Mr. J. T. McLaren, 
of Dundee, is the architect. 
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To express their high esteem of Councillor H. C. Longsdon 
(Mayor of Keighley), “as a man and as a master,” the 
workmen of Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, 
washing machine makers and laundry engineers, Keighley, 
on the 29th ult., presented to Mr. Longsdon, who is the 
managing director of the firm, an oil portrait of himself 
and an illuminated address. Before the presentation 
ceremony the workmen, together with their wivesand friends, 
numbering in all about 700 persons, were entertained to 
tea at the National Schools by Councillor and ۰ 
Longsdon. The presentation itself took place in the large 
hal of the Mechanics' Institute, and was witnessed by 
about 800 persons. "The picture, which is life.size, depicts 
Mr. Longsdon in the mayoral robes and chain. The artist 
is Mr. Mark Senior, of Leeds. Тһе portrait was accom- 
panied by an illuminated album containing the signatures 
of all the workpeople of the firm—some 350 in number. 
The extremely cordial relationship between Mr. Longsdon 
and the workpeople of Messrs. Summerscales was 
abundantly testified to in the speeches at the presentation. 
And Mr. Longsdon wound up the presentation ceremony 
by inviting all the workpeople to spend a day at Blackpool 
on Saturday, July 7th, which announcement evoked ringing 
cheers from the large audience. 


Messrs. James Beprorp & Co., Mount Street, Halifax, 
have completed the entire scheme of ventilation at the 
“ George Woofindin" Convalescent Home, Fulwood, 
Sheffield, by means of their patent '* Excelsior ” exhaust 
ventilators and improved fresh air wall inlets. 
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Іт is not generally known that the much talked-of Indian 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, the designs for which 
were prepared by Mr. Charles Clowes, 2, Arundel Street, 
Strand, was for a long time in jeopardy, because the 
French Executive did not contemplate erecting anything 
more than light kiosks in the Trocadero Gardens. 
Eventually it was decided that the structure, with its 
characteristically Oriental appearance and its beautifully 
and lavish decoration within and without, in exact imita- 
tion of the best Indian examples, should be put up. Ц 
is certainly опе of the most striking features of the 
Trocadero Gardens. Mr. Clowes, we may say, is the son 
of the late Mr. Charles Clowes, who was for 45 years 
connected with the firm of ]. & J. Colman, Limited, and 
who managed their art department. 
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THE REJECTION OF THE FIRST 
PREMIATED DESIGN. 


MONGST the numerous devices for evading the 
A legitimate issue of an architectural competition that 
of adopting an assessor’s award, and then passing over 
the first premiated design in favour of another, is one 
which has found considerable favour amongst promoters 
of competitions. There is a partial element of righteousness 
in such a proceeding which apparently commends itself to 
the business mind of the layman. The assessor's judgment 
is accepted, and the first premium is paid in accordance 
with his award. Sothat both the assessor and the author 
of the design placed first by him are supposed to have 
justice done them by the adoption of this course, especially 
as there is usually a clause in the conditions which specifi- 
cally leaves the promoters a free hand in their final adop- 
tion of a design to be carried out. In one of the most 
recently decided competitions—a competition for a new 
hospital for the Glasgow Parish Council to cost over 
£160,000—this course was taken, the first premiated 
design being passed over, and one of the other premiated 
designs being adopted for execution. The chairman of the 
Parish Council, in referring to the matter at a meeting of 
the council last week, said that the design adopted, 
although not the first premiated design, was one which 
had [commended itself to the majority of the council as 
being little, if at all, inferior to the first premiated design, 
and it had the advantage besides of costing considerably 
less money. One's first thought on reading this statement 
is that the council considered the question of cost before 
that of the merits of the design. ‘‘ Costing considerably 
less money" was, no doubt, a most potent make-weight 
to the “ little, if at all, inferior " quality of the cheaper 
design. It seems to us a somewhat lame conclusion when 
the judgment of a competent assessor is nominally 
accepted, but practically and really rejected ! 

But what constitutes the best design, and who is to 
be accounted competent to decide the question? Тһе 
premiums are usually offered for the designs which shall 
be considered to be the best and most suitable for the 
purpose for which they are invited. And, of course, the 
logical conclusion is that the premiums are awarded in 
due relation to the comparative merits of the designs 
placed first, second, and third. The largest premium is 
usually supposed to go to the design placed first in order 
of merit. We confess we do not like this arrangement. 
We prefer that the work itself should stand as the first 
premium, and that the usual money prizes should go tothe 
designs placed second, third, and fourth. Such an arrange- 
ment would, of course, obviate the unsatisfactory pro- 
ceeding of giving the first premium to one design, and 
choosing an inferiorly placed design to be carried out, 
whilst it would also do away with the ridiculous farce of 
giving a mana premium and then making it merge in 
his commission if he is appointed architect for the work. 

We must, however, take things asthey are. Тһе three 
premiums system is the usual method, and the idea is, no 
doubt, to allow a loophole for the non-carrying out of the 
first placed, or any, design if circumstances arise to make 
such a contingency desirable or necessary. АП the same, 
it is supposed that the best design shall be placed first, and 
receive the first or highest premium. Апа if the best 
design does receive the premier honour of position and 
reward, then it ought to be the one to be carried out. If 
16 is not the best then it ought to be. It is not enough to 
say it is the best for the purposes of the first premium, 
but not the best for execution. Іп fact, such а 
conclusion is illogical and absurd. But it 18 more, it is 
unjust to the author of the design so premiated. As we 
have so often pointed out, the work, and not the premium, 
15 the goal of the competitor's ambition; and to receive 
the first premium and the first place in the competi- 
tion, and then to be passed over in favour of another com- 
petitor as regards the appointment as architect, cannot 
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but be felt by such a one as a piece of downright 
injustice. Тһе best design is the best design, and as 
such should receive not only the first place in the award 
of the premium, but should certainly be the design to be 
carried out if the work goes on to completion. _ 

Of course the real point, at issue 15 the decision as to 
which is the best design. When an assessor is appointed 
the weight of judgment should certainly rest with him, 
and we are most strongly of opinion that there should be 
full. agreement between himself and those whom he is 
advising before the award is made known. There should 
be no question as to which design should be put into the 
place of honour and adopted—if the work goes tforward— 
for execution. This should be fully determined. There is no 
reason why it should not be so. We know that the decision 
of an assessor may not always be understood by a lay com- 
mittee without full explanation and mutual consultation. 
But means canalways be takentoensure that the award of the 
premiums shall bethe final judgment upon the comparative 
merits of the designs. Andthis we contend ought to be 
an assessor's special care to secure. Nothing is more 
disheartering to a competitor than to win a first premium 
in a competition, and then for the design itself to be 
rejected ; and nothing, also, can be more illogical, or 
stupid, as a conclusion of the whole matter. Sometimes 
it is even worse than that—it is downright favouritism of 
some special competitor or other—and then it becomes а 
gross injustice. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.— VIII. 
О. 1808. **Rood-loft and Screen, Barkston Church, 
Lincs.” Harold Bailey. Pen-and-ink view by Raffles 
Davison of an excellent piece of modern Gothic wood- 
work. The iron gate is not quite up to the rest in quality. 

1809. “Нотез14е, Wimbledon Common.” E. J. Мау. 
Four brown ink sketches by Raffles Davison, with plans, of 
an excellent example of Mr. E. J. Мау” simpler kind of 
work. 

1810. “Free Library, Wolverhampton." Н. T. Hare. 
A good water-colour by S. D. Adshead of one of Mr. Hare's 
best efforts. Мг. Hare is difficult to beat in a subject of 
this kind. The loggia below, with range of carved panels 
and mullioned windows—over it a singletiny statue in a niche 
at the apex of the gable—produces a capital broad and 
effective result, and, to our thinking, hardly needed the 
two flanking cupolas. 

1811. “Chateau Mauricien, Wimereux,” John Belcher, 
A.R.A. A clever water-colour, by J. J. Joass, one of our 
best draughtsmen, who, of -course, never contemplated it 
as intended for the Academy; otherwise the measuring 
line of heights and roughness of the pencilling-in would 
have disappeared. This is not a very interesting house, 
though doubtless far better than most of its neighbours if 
we remember Wimereux aright. 

1812. “New Church of St. Mark, Plumstead, with 
institute, parish hall, and parsonage.” С. Н. М. Mileham. 
A quaint and agreeable view, in colour, we presume by the 
architect, suggesting some very archaic treatment. Mr. 
Mileham’s ability is something of a conundrum. 

1813 & 1815. Designs for stained glass windows, by 
J.D. Forsyth & К. J. Steggles, respectively. Here are two 
more little drawings which fill up corners. 

1814. '* Bamborough, Sheepcote Road, Harrow-on-the- 
НШ.” Lionel Barrett. A poor pen drawing of a poor 
subject. 

1816. “Design for Cartwright Memorial Hall, Brad- 
ford." H. Cheston and J. C. Perkin. А good sepia 
elevation of quite a respectable design. 

1817. *' Interior of Moot Hall, Colchester Town Hall." 
John Belcher, A.R.A. A charming water colour, by Joass, 
vith a predominant note of yellow-gray which one hopes 
will not appear in the work. 

1818. “ New Building for the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany: portion of faeade." John Belcher, А.К.А. А first- 
rate elevational drawing, shaded in an unacademic manner 
which suggests very interesting detail, from the following. 

1821. “New Building for the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany: elevation in Finsbury Pavement." John Belcher, 
A.R.A. Acapital tinted elevation, lined in brown ink, which 
gives promise of an admirable late Renaissance building— 
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.gate.” Bland & Bown. A very /. 
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the little amorini astride of great globes over the columns 
suggest a picturesque feature suitable to the design. 

1819. “ Second half of a frieze of Attic Months," John 
S. Babb. 

1820. * Church of St. George, Fordington, Dorset,” 
W.D. Caróe. An excellent, vigorous work, good colour, 
very truthfully suggestiveof the real effect of the building. 

1822. “St. Edith's Church, Anwick, Lincolnshire, 
Н. W. Brewill & B. Е. Baily. А пісе pen view by Mallows 
of a pleasing but ordinary piece of Gothic. 

1823. “ House at Northwood Park," Heron & Bellairs. 
А brown ink view, by Raffles Davison, of a design quite 
wanting in interest and good proportion. 

1824. “Font cover for Grantham Parish Church,” 
Walter J. Tapper. An excellent pencil elevation, touched 
with colour, of an admirably built-up design in that 
interesting phase of mixed Gothic and Jacobean ideas. 

1825. * Design submitted for Wesleyan Centenary Hall, 
Bishopsgate." Banister Fletcher & Sons. А mono- 
chrome wash view of a fairly striking classic design. 

1826. “House at Shelford.” George Н. Shackle. А 
pen drawing, being high enough to exempt it from much 
notice. ۱ 

1827. “House in Sloane Street, S.W." К. Gardner 
Hammond. А dull colour sketch of a design mixed good 
and bad, with rather more of the latter. 

1828. “ Bristol Tramways Power Station.” W. Curtis 
Green. An excellent colour elevation, drawn suitably for 
an Academy exhibit by A. C. Dickie. "This promises to 
be a very successful piece of work, showing there is scope 
in fairly restrained classic design for good effects. 

1829. “St. Stephen's National Schools.” Arthur Т. 
Bolton. Two delicate pen sketches of a pleasingly pic- 
turesque and simple bit of brickwork design. 

1830. “ Bungalow, Adelaide, Australia." W. H. Atkin 
Berry. A pen and sepia view of a verandah and a roof, 
with battered chimneys. 

1831. '' Design for a Clock Tower.” Herbert Raine. А 
good coloured view of a clever, but not quite convincing 
design " 

1832, “Study for a Street Front." Beresford Pite. An 
interesting brown ink elevation, with suggestions of slight 
colour, full of inventiveness. We must say, however, we 
prefer mosaic decoration within lines of some more restraint 
than this, and not curling about like a floor carpet design. 

1833. ' Competitive design for Church at Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham."  Mervyn E. Macartney. A poor sepia 
view by M. E. M. and P. E. N., evidently somewhat out 
out of drawing, of a bold piece of the Latin Renaissance. 
Whatever might be thought from this view, this is a design 
which would have some decided merits in execution. 

1834. “ New Tower, S. Michael's, 
Bournemouth.” J. Oldrid Scott. A 
spotty ink drawing of orthodox 
Gothic. 

1835. “House at Letchmore 
Heath.” W. Campbell Jones. A 
dainty pen drawing by Geoffrey | 
Lucas, of a pleasing design, in 
which three gables in one group, 
and a long oriel in the centre one, 22% 
form excellent make-up for the AN 
entrance front of a country house. 35 7; 
The plan is good. EE n 

1836. “House at Tunbridge .-\ Y= 
Wells.” W. Campbell Jones. А %% — 
pen view by Geoffrey Lucas, of а IE 7 
rather pleasing house design. 115 

1837. “ Four houses, Harro- 


м 


clever pencil drawing by'Herbert | 
Railton, in which one's thoughts of * 
real results of architecture are 
cheerfully abandoned to the dream- 
land sway of the artist's pencil. 

1838. “ Binton Barn, near Farnham." Paxton Н. 
Watson. Aspotty pen drawing by А. Cox, of a nicely 
outlined group. 

1839. “New Lych-gate, Huish Episcopi, Somerset.” 
R. W. Paul. A good pen drawing by the architect of a 
solidly, well-designed oak gateway, barring the thin curved 
projections at the sill level. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE exhibition of the work executed by students in the 
London County Council Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, which has been on view at 316, Regent Street, during 
the week, is certainly very interesting, and in regard to that 
part of the work which appeals to us as architects it shows 
distinct signs of progressive achievement. We cannot, 
however, note an equal advanceall round —the wood carving, 
wall-paper designing, and ornamental leadwork not showing 
any special development of the students' powers of design. 
There are some very nice bits of painted glass again, 
but the wall-paper designs do not strike one very favour- 
ably, and the most that can be said about the ornamental 
leadwork is that it is interesting. 

The masons' work for architects includesan excellent sun- 
dial by R. G. F. Alwyn, and the enamelled work is most 
interesting and encouraging. Amongst the more noticeable 
items in modellingand sculpture we notea decorative panel 
by A. J. Shirley, a pastoral staff by G. G. Walker 
and a bust by A. C. White. But why should 
one model an imitation of hinges? The designs for 
furniture and metal work include a very nice clock case 
by Irwin B. Wallas, and a very good gentleman's 
wardrobe, by Е. B. Simpson. The black-and-white 
drawing, illumination, &c., show good signs ۶ 
Progress. | 

Architecture is surely beginning to show signs of some 
vitality, thanks evidently to the skilful guidance of Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo. We do not know, of course, to what 
extent the students are really responsible for the design 
shown, but we seldom see anything so encouraging in the 
South Kensington competitions as the designs for houses 
here exhibited by Sidney B. Caulfield, H. Jewell, S. H. 
Evans, and ۷۷۰ ]. Stainton. These students should 
certainly recruit the ranks of the profession. Stainton's 
plan and Caulfield's elevational treatment are quite 
noticeable, and Jewell's design is one that might be very 
satisfactorily carried out. This latter student also shows 
an excellent idea for colour decoration. | 

The drawings from the life, as a whole, show signs of 
much well-directed effort. People may be inclined to 
think that studies from the life are studies from the life, 
and nothing more; but mere accuracy of drawing and 
truthful effects of light and shade are only part of what we 
expect from the student. When, in addition to this, we 
find suggestive emphasis of the good qualities of the model, 
and the capacity to idealise and elevate, we then feel the 
student has justified his occupation, and has established a 
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genuine claim upon ourinterest andencouragement. Thus 
it is, for instance, that amongst the studies by A. D. Carse 
there is a female head exhibiting such life-like charm that 
its claim on one’s attention is only half for the sake of the 
beauty of the drawing. We do not think for a moment 
that the artist ever had such a charming model as this 
before him. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
STATES. 


HERE is no doubt but that the United States is a long 

way ahead of this country in regard to the provision of 
a well-organised system of college education for architects. 
Mr. Arthur Cates, whose great practical interest in the 
subject of architectural education is well known, lately 
published a paper in the R.I.B.A. Journal (No. 15 of the 
present volume) drawing special attention to the great 
educational advantages enjoyed by American architectural 
students at the various centres of university and tech- 
nical education throughout the States. We agree with 
Mr. Cates that the education of the young architect in this 
country has not been what it might be, but has been gener- 
ally of a too pick-up-what-you-can sort of business. There 
has been, no doubt, in time past, too little practical direction 
available for the student, and he has failed to utilise 
his time and opportunities to the best advantage. 
Systematic education has its advantages. We are not 
going to decry them.. 

Бш it has its disadvantages when it partakes of 
the severely academic character which the American 
architectural educationalists are apparently seeking to 
copy from France, and which we should be very 
sorry to see naturalised in this country. That this is 
so we think is only too distinctly evident in the last issue 
of the “ Year Book” of the School of Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, which has just 
reached us. Beauty of reproduction really forms its most 
striking feature, and, it must be confessed, its chief 
interest. We have scanned the seventy or more pages it 
contains with some considerable care in order to find some 
trace of real vitality and originality of design. But alas! 
the more or less academic reproductions of classic 
design which form the chief contents of the book 
аге sadly lacking іп interest, and опе is thrown 
back on such subjects as a library design by Maree 
Rhodes in the Senior division, and a bedroom by A. F. 
Ward in the Freshman class, for any sort of satisfaction 
to be got out of an inspection of the book. If the results 
herein achieved are what we may expect from the academic 


advantages of architectural education as they obtain in 


America, then most emphatically we say we do not wish 
for such advantages (?) to become part and parcel of the 
English method, or want of method. 

We may be a ragged, out-at-elbows lot in a way in 
regard to education, but we do somehow manage here and 
there to get a little life and spontaneity—not to say 
originality—into our English architecture. And we would 


rather remain architecturally alive than become strictly | 


academic—and die. An English prisoner in the Transvaal, 
recounting his experiences, declares that, though well 
treated and allowed a certain measure of freedom, the 
sense of captivity pervaded and dominated everything. 
We think the architectural student possessed of any real 
artist talent and ability, and energy to use it, who might 
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submit himself to the ''advant- 
ages” and the limitations of a 
severely scholastic training and 
education, would feel something 
like the prisoner in the Transvaal. 
He would have everything but 
his freedom—the most coveted 
possession not only of the British 
soldier, but also of the British 


artist. ۱ 


SHADDINGFIELD HALL, 
SUFFOLK. 


T is always a matter of regret 
ect when a specimen of ancient 
-- architecture is یت‎ ha, especi- 
ally when there is anything unique 

or uncommon in style or design, 
as in the case of Shaddingfield 
Hall, the subject of our illustra- 
tions, which was demolished at 
the beginning of this century. 
Fortunately, before its demolition 
several sketches were taken of 


this interesting old manor house, the ancient seat of the 
Cuddons, one of the oldest county families in Suffolk. 

The old hall, built (on the site of a still older dwelling 
about the beginning of the 16th century, was a fine 
specimen of an English mansion of former days, and had 
several points worthy of note. The gables, like some 
other old houses in East Anglia, were castellated, which 
seems to betoken Dutch influence, the finials being very 
curious, as well as the rounded columns ending in pointed 
ornaments, flanking the gables. The windows had pointed 
lintels, which were possibly meant to repeat the design of 
the pointed gable. Тһе general effect is varied without 
being diverse, and harmonious without being monotonous. 
The twisted chimneys of good design, the different eleva- 
tions of the roof, the unequal height of the gables, the 
narrow gable over the front door, the distribution of the 
windows, give a pleasing variety, while the style of the 
whole building is in perfect agreement. The porch is bold 
and simple, surmounted with an escutcheon, bearing the 
Cuddon arms, viz., arg. a chevron gu. on a chief az., three 
bezants, above which is a sun dial. A wall for purposes 
of defence ran round the house inside a moat, pierced with 
squints for the discharge of arrows. А part of the wall 
still remains, with one of these squints, examples of 
which are said to be very rare. 

The old hall must have exhibited a most picturesque 
appearance, framed in by fine old trees, and surrounded by 
the moat in the midst of a well-wooded park. The 
accompanying drawings are taken from photographs 
and water-éolour sketches in the possession of the Rev. 


J. E. Reid-Cuddon, of Ashon. 
H. Q. 
C 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ТЕ annual general meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminter School of Art (Tufton Street, 


Dean's Yard, Westminster) will beheld at the museum on 
Friday next, the 2oth inst., at 4 p.m. punctually, when 


| Mr. William Emerson, president of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, will be nominated as president of this 
institution in the place ot the late Duke of Westminster, 
K.G.; Messrs. Aston Webb, А.К.А., John Belcher, A.R.A., 
а. Е. Bodley, А.К.А., and George Frampton, А.К.А., 
will be nominated as vice-presidents. The business will also 
include the election of council and other officials for the 
ensuing year, the reception of the report of the council and 
statement of accounts, &c. Mr. Aston Webb, А.К.А., 
F.S.A., will preside, and it is hoped that there will be a 
good attendance. All who can make it convenient to 
attend and show their practical sympathy with this most 
deserving institution should do so. 


Tue date for sending in competitive designs for the new 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary has been extended from the 
3oth of June to the 31st of August, by general request of 
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the ten competitors chosen to compete. Six of the com- 
petitors hail from Glasgow, two from Edinburgh, and two 
from London. Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, is 
the professional adviser to the committee, and each unsuc- 
cessful competitor receives an honorarium of £100. 


IN a competition for the alteration of buildings for 
children's quarters for the Pontefract Guardians the 
design sent in by Messrs. Gardside & Pennington, of 
Pontefract, has been approved and accepted by the 
guardians. The estimated cost is £5,000. 

THE report of the L.C.C. Works Department, of which 
we gave a brief summary in our last issue, came before the 
County Council at their meeting on Tuesday. There was 
the usual strong criticism of the loss sustained by the de- 
partment, tempered by a vigorous vindication of its work 
by Mr. John Burns. The department has no doubt in- 
curred heavy losses, but these have tobe chiefly debited tothe 
old management, and not to the account of those who now 
have control of its operations. We are of opinion that 
this direct labour system has by no means found favour at 
the hands of the Architect’s Department, and that a strong 
undercurrent of opposition has made itself felt all round. 
We should think no builder or contractor ever had to work 
under such restrictions and such keen—we had almost said 
harassing—supervision as the L.C.C. Works Department. 
But the department has not only survived, but it has given 
the ratepayers full value for their money, for the quality 
of the work and materials has been of the best—better, 
Mr. Burns suggests, than would have been the case had 
outside contractors been employed, and had the conditions 
of supervision been less severe. In the end the Council 
agreed to the vote for the excess cost. 5 
Tue death of Richard Davie Gould, architect, who Юг a 
considerable period was borough surveyor at Barnstaple, 
occurred on Monday evening. Deceased was 83 years of 
age. The late Mr. Gould was responsible for much of the 
architectural work in Barnstaple, notably the market, the 
Albert Clock Tower, the Bridge Buildings, and various 
private buildings, He also prepared the designs of several 
churches in North Devon. He filled the office of borough 
surveyor for 46 years, after which he was laid aside by 
illness, the town council, in recognition of the very valuable 
work he had done for the borough, granting him a life 
pension of Z 100 a year. Тһе late gentleman was an elder 
brother of Mr. Frank Carruthers Gould—the veteran and 
famous cartoonist — and was father to the late Mr. John F. 
Gould, a young architect of great promise, who was found 
dead in bed one morning at the Horse Shoe Hotel, 
Tottenham Court Road, W., some years ago. 


Ма. GouLp was one of the original founders—in ۰ 
1841—of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. Of 
the 208 names upon the list of members he was the 
sole and only survivor at the time of his lamented 
death. For many years he was a valued contributor to 
the ** Transactions" of the society in question. One of 
his best papers was published in the “ Transactions ” of 
1844, and was read before the members at Exeter upon 
the last day of October in that year (fifty-six years ago). 
It was entitled “Тһе Towers of the North and Nörth- 
West of Devon," and was profusely illustrated by sketches 
and measured drawings. The latter comprised carefull 
prepared elevations, to scale, of the grand old fifteenth 
century western towers of the churches at Chittlehampton 
(the handsomest tower in North Devon and of strong 
Somersetshire feeling in conception and detail), Northam, 
Chumleigh, Lapford, Stoke Rivers, Molland, Berrynarbour, 
and Alwington, all of which were engraved by Le Keux, and 
are preserved in the ** Transactions " of the society. Тһе 
death took place upon the oth inst., and the funeral was 
at Barnstaple upon the 12th inst. It was largely attended 
by friends and admirers of Devonshire's most venerable 
architect. 


Tue death is announced by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times of Professor Max Koner, the well-known German 
artist. Professor Копег, who died suddenly on Saturday 
evening, was born in Berlin iu 1854. Не painted several 
well-known portraits of the Emperor William II., includ- 
ing the one which stands in the throne room ofthe German 
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Embassy in Paris, and was the leading portrait painter in 
the German capital. 


AN excellent example of the early work of the late Sir 
John Millais in black and white has lately been secured 
by the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. It is entitled “Тһе Pearl of Great Price,” 
and was formerly, it is stated, in the possession of 
Messrs. Agnew. 


Two pictures by George Romney were disposed of at 
Christie's on Saturday last for high prices. The more 
important of the two, a portrait of Miss Elizabeth Sophia 
Lawrence, formerly belonging to Miss Lawrence, of 
Studley Royal, fetched 2,900 guineas; whilst the second 
one, representing William Lawrence, brother of Elizabeth 
Sophia Lawrence, was knocked down at 1,450 guineas. 
Amongst other notable lots were the following :— A family 
group, by T. de Keyser, £409 105.; “Тһе Jewel 
Merchant," by Solomon Koninck, /220 10s.; Portrait of 
William Pitt, by С. Romney, £ 388 10s. ; and “ Solomon's 


Idolatry," by Rembrandt, {262 ros. 


SCULPTORS are perfectly satisfied with the existing law of 
copyright, and would rather be left alone. Such is the 
opinion stated before the House of Lords Select Committee 
on Copyright on the 5th inst. by Mr. T. Brock, R.A., who 
had been requested by the President of the Royal Academy 
to place the case of the sculptors before the committee. 
Mr. Brock made it clear in his evidence that what sculptors 
desired was to retain the control of reproduction in their 
own hands, save where the right was specifically sur- 
rendered to the person or persons commissioning them. 
In reply to various questions, Mr. Brock said that where 
the work was commissioned by a private person there 
would be no objection to the copyright being kept by him. 
If a committee of subscribers for a bust wanted to prevent 
reproduction they could make that a condition of the com- 
mission. И the presumption of law were changed and the 
sculptor were left to make a bargain for the retention of 
the copyright when the commission was offered to him, it 
would add to the difficulties in the way of the sculptor, 
which were already many. Тһе object of retaining the 
copyright was to retain the control of reproduction. If it 
were surrendered a committee might go to a manufacturer 
and get thousands of imperfect reproductions. He held 
that, unless it could be shown that injustice had been done 
to people giving commissions to sculptors, there was no 
reason to change the law. Sculptors had now enjoyed the 
right he contended for for 100 years. Wherever you 
imposed conditions, concluded Mr. Brock, you set up 
difficulties. There was only a languid interest taken in 
sculpture, and if conditions were imposed on taking a 
commission it would injure the profession a great deal. 
THE annual excursion of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held on Saturday last, the party travelling 
in the first place to Leyburn. After lunch the party drove 
to Spennithorne, where the rector conducted them over 
the church. They then proceeded to Jervaulx and 
Middleham. At Jervaulx the extensive ruins were 
minutely inspected and numerous photographs and sketches 
were taken. At Middleham the rector explained the 
principal points of interest in connection with the castle 
and church. After dining together in the evening the 
party left Leyburn at 7.28 p.m., spending an hour at 
Northallerton on the return journey, where the church 
was visited. 


“ ABBEYS AROUND Lonpon” is the title of an interesting 
work lately published by Mr. John A. Randolph (128, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon). Her Majesty the Queen 
has ы | intimated her acceptance of а сору of the 
book. 


۲1۸۷۲۱۸۵ regard to the many pilgrimages that are made to 
Eversley Rectory, the historic building closely associated 
with the life and work of Charles Kingsley, the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
and the Christian Social Union are being approached 
with a view to their acquisition of the rectory, to be pre- 
served and used as a storehouse of relics, &c., of Charles 
Kingsley's life and work. It is thought that the building 
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might very appropriately be dealt with after the manner of 
Milton's Cottage, at Chalfont St. Giles, and by degrees 


converted into a Kingsley Museum. 


THoucH London's gates have all disappeared, there 
are still four gate-houses left. These are St. James's 
Palace, Lambeth Palace, Lincoln's Inn, and St. John's, 


Clerkenwell. 


Tue sale is announced of the old Bull Hotel at Rochester, 
which is a veritable Mecca for the lovers of the works of 
Charles Dickens from all parts of the world. It will be 
remembered that it was at the Bull the Pickwickians put 
up on their arrival at Rochester, acting on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Jingle; and the assembly room in which 
Mr. Tupman and Mr. Jingle danced with tbe widow, to 
the indignation of Dr. Slammer of the “ goth,” still retains 
the characteristics of Dickens's description. From the 
Bullit was that {һе expedition set off to Manor Farm, 
when the hostler remarked, concerning the sportsman 
Winkle, ‘‘ Blow me, Bill, if the gent worn't a-getting up 


on the wrong side of the horse." 


MossPAUL INN, which has just been reopened, was in the 
old coaching days a famous hostelry halfway between 
Hawick and Langholm. The inn is situated at the foot of 
the Wisp, from the top of which the finest view in the 
south of Scotland is to be obtained. It is associated with 
Sir Walter Scott, who used to sojourn there when оп his 
journeys in Liddesdale and Teviotdale, in which he met 
the prototypes of Dandie Dinmont and other characters 
whom he introduced into his novels. It is also stated that 
the original of the celebrated father of Dickens's immortal 
Samuel Weller was a coachman on the Mosspaul road 
named Tommy Laidlaw, a well-known character at the 


old inn. 


Тне Edinburgh Town Council at their meeting on 
Tuesday discussed a recommendation by the Lord 
Provost's Committee to remove the arches which for so 
many generations have formed the entrance-way to the 
Royal Exchange. Тһе Lord Provost said the arches had 
been found to be rotten, and that it would cost less to 
entirely reconstruct them than to patch up a shell that had 
been tampered with repeatedly. А strong feeling was 
expressed by some members to preserve as far as possible 
the appearance of the arches, and Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, 
while acknowledging that the present buildings must come 
down, put in a plea for the French style of architecture 
which they represented. It was also urged that the work 


of demolition, which has proceeded to some extent, should 
be arrested until Mr. Morham, the city architect, had had 
an opportunity of consulting Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 


Тһе Council, however, decided by thirty votes to eleven to 


carry out the recommendation of the committee. 


Ата recent meeting of the executive committee charged 
with the duty of carrying out the scheme for the reparation 
of Wrexham Parish Church, a detailed report by the 
architect, Mr. Prothero, on the state of the tower was read. 
In this it was stated that the whole of the upper part ot 
the tower wasin a very bad condition, as much that looked 
sound from below was found to be hopelessly decayed when 
carefully examined. The architect estimated that at 
least £3,000 would have to be spent on the tower to put it 
ina sound condition, this being in addition to the figures 
which had been laid before the committee previously with 
reference to the body of the church. It was stated that 
£98,000 would be required to complete the work. The 
estimate for the restoration of the tower was divided up 
Into sections, and it was agreed that, before orders were 
given for the execution of the work, the architect should 
be requested to divide up the work necessary for the repair 
of the nave of the church, and to give separate estimates 
for that also. It was decided that the work on the highest 
part of the tower—the turrets, pinnacles, and parapet— 
should be at once proceeded with. 

THoucH comparatively new, the County Buildings at 
Wakefield have been found seriously defective, states the 
Yorkshire Post, in the matter of heating and ventilation. 
The General Purposes Committee of the County Council 
have devoted much attention to the subject of late, and, 
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besides having a special report prepared by the county 
surveyor, have sent a deputation of three members to 
inspect the arrangements in force at the Oxford Municipal 
Buildings, the Staffordshire County Buildings, ап the offices 
of the London County Council. These gentlemen do not 
think the heating and ventilation of the County Hall can 
be put on a proper footing for a less sum than £2,000 ; 
but the County Council were asked on Wednesday to 
sanction a scheme recommended by the county surveyor 
at an estimated cost of £1,700, and to this recommenda- 


tion the Council agreed. 


THE splendid organ іп St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, is being thoroughly cleaned and repaired, and some 
of the stops are being altered, whilst new ones are being 
added. St. George's Chapel is now lighted by electricity, 
both in the choir and in the nave, and the Queen has 
caused the Royal vault underneath the Albert Memorial 
(Wolsey) Chapel to be similarly lighted, and an altar has 
been placed at the upper end of that sepulchre. 

AT the Lancaster Assizes on Monday, before Mr. Justice 
Channell, Mr. John Hutton, architect and surveyor, 
Kendal, sought to recover £147 for professional work done 
for Leonard Chorley, licensed holder, of Sedbergh. Тһе 
defendant disputed the claim on the ground that the work 
done was unsatisfactory, owing to want of skill and negli- 
gence on the part of the plaintiff, and counter-claimed for 
loss during the season by the work not having been done 
properly and the contract completed. Мг. Justice 
Channel] held, however, that the defendant could not 
legally recover on that ground, as an architect was not а 
guarantor but an adviser, and was not expected to 
guarantee when certain work would be completed. 6 
juty found a verdict for the plaintiff for Z118 115. 34. 
They dismissed the counter-olaim. 


ARRANGEMENTS for tbe annual congress of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, which is to be held this year 
in Aberdeen, from 2nd to 7th August, have now been 
completed by the local hon, secretaries—Professor Hay 
and Mr. Kenneth Cameron, the heads of the Public Health 
Department of the city. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secre- 
tary for Scotland, is patron; the Earl of Aberdeen is 
president of the congress, Lord Provost Fleming being 
hon.-president ; while the president of the institute is Pro- 
fessor William К. Smith. There will be five sections— 
(a) Preventive Medicine and Vital Statistics—president, 
Dr. Simpson, Professor of Hygiene, King's College, 
London; (5) Bacteriology and Comparative Pathology— 
president, Dr. Hamilton, Professor of Pathology, Aberdeen 
University; (c) Chemistry and Meteorology—president, 
Dr. Hunter Stewart, Professor of Public Health, Edin- 
burgh University; (d) Architecture and Engineering— 
president, Mr. John Honeyman, Glasgow; (¢) Municipal 
and Parliamentary Hygiene—president, Dr. Farquhar- 


son, М.Р. 


A sHORT time ago we noticed in these columns a report 
by Mr. D. J. Ross, chief engineer to the City of London 
Corporation, respecting the comparative durabilities of 
wood and asphalte pavements, in which he mentioned 
some instances he; had observed of hardwood pavements 
not having worn satisfactorily, In reference to this report 
a statement has been issued from the Western Australian 
Agency, under the instructions of Sir Edward H. 
Wittenoom, the Agent-General of Western Australia, of 


. Which we have received a copy, and which gives a sum- 


mary of particulars and opinions furnished by the sur- 
veyors of a number of London vestries, provincial muni- 
cipalities, &c., on the question of the employment of hard 
Western Australian woods for paving purposes. The 
cases cited by Mr. Ross are examined, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at are (1) that Karri is the wood used in 
four of the seven streets to which he refers, and that the 
chief objection to it in Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 
Pall Mall arises from its liability to expansion and con- 
traction—a satisfactory, if not complete, remedy for which 
may be found in a proper system of laying and careful 
supervision afterwards; (2) that ir Tottenham Court 
Road, St. Paul's Road, Canonbury, and Rosebery Avenue, 
the examples of unsatisfactory hardwood paving given 
are clearly exceptional, as is shown by the extensive and 
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аи 
dence as to the existence of visible flaws or defects in 


successful use of this paving in other parts of the same 
districts; and (3) that, as far as the durability of hard- 
wood for paving purposes is concerned, the examples 
cited do not bear out Mr. Ross's contention that *' this 
class of pa vement is not of the durable nature anticipated." 


PS or 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHARLES Е. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Тнв ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A admirable little sample of Weale's well-known 

scientific and technical series is “Тһе Elementary 
Principles of Electric Lighting," by Alan A. Campbell 
Swinton, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E, (London: Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son. 4th edition, revised, 16 illustrations. 
Price 1s. 6d.) It suppliestherequirements of those anxious 
to obtain accurate knowledge of the primary principles, 
but who lack time ог inclination to study the 
subject at length in more pretentious text-books, 
and who may not possess the mathematical aptitude 
and familiarity with mechanical terms and methods 
that are absolutely necessary.to grasp the complete 
theory and minute details of this exceedingly important 
but comparatively new science. As an introduc- 
tion to more advanced and elaborate treatises it will 
be found useful. The mere elements of the subject are 
dealt with in the simplest language possible, and the lucid 
information given is of the utmost service to workmen and 
other unscientific people, who like things presented in the 
most concise and easily intelligible manner compatible 
with the intricacies of the subject. The introductory 
quotations from Voltaire and Bishop Horne—similar ideas 
from unlike sources—aptly portray the motif of the work’: 
“ І have said, and I abide by it, that the fault of most 
books is their being too long," and “А writer who has 
reason on his side will always be concise." 

The book contains an index, and chapters on the nature 
of electricity, electrical measurements, galvanic batteries, 
magnetism and electro-magfetism, magnets, electricity, 
dynamo-electric machines, electric motors, electric lamps, 
electric lighting installations, electric accumulators, and 
electric transformers. Mr. Swinton's work is simply per. 
fect in its brevity and simplicity, and may be cordially 


commended. 
۱ IMPORTANT REPORT ON STEEL Ralls. 

A blue-book containing the report of the committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the loss of 
strength in steel rails through use on railways, together 
with the appendices thereto, has just been issued. 6 
report is signed by Lord Blythswood (chairman), Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker, F.R.S., Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, F.R.S., 


Professor Wyndham Dunstan, F.R.S., Professor A. B. 


Kennedy, F.R.S., Sir Е. A. Marindin, Mr. E. P. Martin, 
Mr. E. Windor Richards, Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen, 
F.R.S., Dr. T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., and Professor W. Caw- 
thorne Unwin, F.R.S. Professor Unwin, with the assis- 
tance of Sir Benjamin Baker and Professor Kennedy, pre- 
pared a memorandum reviewing from the mechanical point 
of view the information before the committee. This 
memorandum is attached and contains the following con- 
clusions :—(a) The preponderance of fractures near the 
ends of rails seems to show that the greater straining action 
due to discontinuity at the joint is a contributing cause of 
fracture, and this can be remedied by adopting rails of 
sufficient strength with webs of ample thickness and secure 
types of fastening, and by care that no looseness arises 
in service, (b) The fact that worn rails are improved in 
strength and ductility by annealing proves that part of the 
deterioration of rails in service is of the nature of what is 
sometimes termed “ fatigue.” (с) It appears certain that 
in some cases fractures of rails have been due to fissures 
formed during service. How fer the minute transverse 
fissures, very often noticed in the running surface of old 
rails, give riseto these larger induced flaws requires further 
investigation. It is not likely that they usually spread 


into the substance of the rail, because they are com- 


mon in old rails, and fractures would be more frequent 
Also, the evi- 


than they are if that were the case. 


the fractured surface of rails is very conflicting 
In some cases, undoubtedly, the combined effects 

the weakening of a rail by wear and corrosion, possibly 
also increased straining action from defective packing of 
sleepers, and the presence of a flaw or fissure of not incon. 
siderable size, have led to fracture of the rail. That such 
defects appear most commonly іп the head of the rail is 
evidence, to a certain extent, that they are induced by the 
hammer hardening of tbe top surface. (4) It is уегу 
desirable that the mechanical tests to which rails are 
subjected should be, as far as possible, standardised in 
connection with (1) the weight, (2) the section, and (3) the 
chemical composition of the rail. With these conclusions 
the committee agree, and as regards chemical composition 
they do not think jt desirable to insist upon too high a pro- 
portion of carbon, manganese, or silicon in the steel, 
having regard to the ordinary contingencies of manufac- 
ture, and the greater susceptibility of high carbon steel to 


thermal influences. 
THE Honiton WATER SUPPLY SCHEME COMPETITION, 
The first premium in connection with the competition 
for the town water supply has been awarded to Messrs. 
Beesley, Son & Nichols, of 11, Victoria Street, West- 


minster. 
А COLONIAL ENGINEER. 


Mr. George Workman Dickson, М.1.С.Е., Colonial Civil 
Engineer of British Guiana, who lately died at sea, had 
been acting as arbitrator in connection with certain 
engineering undertakings in the colony. Mr. Dickson 
graduated in civil engineering at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1869, and was employed as junior engineer on different 
sewerage, canal, tramway, and water works in, Norfolk 
and Suffolk till 1873, when he was appointed engineer for 
the Odessa waterworks. Returning to England he acted 
as engineer for the Newbury waterworks, and afterwards 
for the Eastern and Midlands Railway, Norfolk. In 1879 
he was appointed Assistant-Director of Public Works in 
Trinidad, and in 1882 he acted as Director of Public 
Works and General Superintendent of Railways in the 
colony. He received his appointment as Colonial Engineer 


of British Guiana in 189r. 
WHAT A BLESSED RELIEF! 

The Strand is not coming up this year! The St 
Martin's Vestry, whose annual treat has been the shifting 
of the Strand's foundations, has passed a self-denying 
ordinance, and will leave the famous thoroughfare alone. 
But, just to keep its hand in, the Vestry proposes to dig up 
the Haymarket. There will also be some antiquarian 
researches, remarks the Express, іп Long Acre, but it is 
believed tbat these will not unduly disturb the stream of 
trafic. Тһе Strand Board of Works has drawn up a 
sufficiently modest programme. As the Board is engaged 
in pulling down the south side of Holywell Street, it feels 
that it is doing quite enough with the dust it raises to 
irritate the eyes and tempers of the public. Then, again, 
the approaching absorption of the Board in the great 
municipality of Westminster restrains its old ardour for 
pulling up the roads. We shall have quite a lovely 
autumn season іп the Strand! 

THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

Clearly there are not many railway shareholders amongst 
the! Socialists, Fabians, and other “advanced ” people 
who were lately engaged at the London Memorial Hall in 
solving the housing problem. Among other drastic 
reforms proposed was one that ‘‘all railways should be 
required, at all stations within 20 miles of any large town, 
to issue workmen's tickets by all trains up to eight o'clock, 
available both ways, at daily fares not exceeding two- 


pence return." 

| SUCCESSOR TO THE ALPINE CLUB. 

The new electric locomotive for the steepest portions of 
the Jungfrau Mountain Railway will, it is said, possess 
the most powerful rack-wheel yet constructed. The 
motors are placed under the passenger car, the truck of 
which has two driving axles between two bearing axles. 
Two motors, each of 125 horse-power at 800 revolutions 
per minute, drive the toothed wheels through duplicate 
gearing, and if required can be worked up to зоо horse- 
power. The current is conveyed overhead. 
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WATER FROM THE CAM. 

It is reported that a water company has been formed, 
which proposes to draw its water from the Cam. Those 
who know that river in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
may reasonably feel concerned for the people who drink 
from the new company’s supply. The stream that flows 
sluggishly past the ancient college walls is rather more 
likea ditch thana river, It rivals the salubriousness of 
Barnwell in hot weather, and is popularly supposed to con- 
tain more bacilli to the cubic centimetre than an antiseptic 
sewage tank. It is to be hoped that the scheme includes 
the invention of a new kind of filter, or that the new com- 
pany will follow some older ones, and, while charging for 
the water, will fail to supply it ! 

EUROPEANS AND AMERICANS. 

Max O'Rell has been trying to discover the important 
differences between Europeans and Americans, and he tells 
us among other things that, what strikes a European most 
forcibly in the States is the absence, the total absence, of 
stupid-looking faces—and this is a great treat for а Euro- 
pean. Тһе Americans are not all beautiful, but they are 
all intelligent-looking. Another important thing that 
strikes the European who travels in any part of the 
United States 15 not so much the unmatched discoveries of 
Edison, or any of the great achievements of the American 
people in science, commerce, and industry, not so much 
their bold bridges, their railways and what not. 

No, what strikes him most forcibly are those thousand 
and one little intelligent discoveries which add so much 
comfort to everyday life, and spare so much labour and 
worry—those ingenious little inventions which in this 
country and on the Continent make us always exclaim: 
* That's American!" Made in Germany means shoddy, 
made in France means artistic, that's American means in- 
genious. А most interesting article in Science Ssftings con- 
cludes as follows : ** The fact is," says Max O'Rell, *the 
whole of America is a huge thinking machine, a huge mind 
constantly on the alert and kept in good working order by 
а strong, bracing, invigorating climate.” 

REMARKABLE PROGRESS оғ ELECTRICITY AT SOUTHPORT. 

The Southport Corporation has spent more than 
£ 100,000, so far, on its electricity works, and stands com- 
mitted to nearly /40,000 more. Most of this is in regard 
to the alternating current system, but the latest additions 
to the plant at the works at Crowlands are for the produc- 
tion of continuous current. The new tramway system, 
now nearly completed, is to be worked on the continuous 
current system, and the Corporation expect to supply 
current to the Southport Tramways Company for their 
lines when relaid, the Pier Company for their tramway, 
the promoters of the Ormskirk Light Railway, the pro- 
moters of the Southport and Lytham Tramways, the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company for a new 
station at St. Luke's, as well as for arc lighting and power 


generally. 
ro 
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BEDFORD COUNTY HOSPITAL. 
° Н. PERCY ADAMS, Р.К.1.В,А., ARCHITECT 


HE Bedford County Hospital, illustrations of which 
we give in this issue, was completed in June of last 
year. The design by Mr. H. Percy Adams, 28, Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, London, was selected in a limited 
competition by the assessor appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British. Architects, the award being unani- 
mously confirmed by the Hospital Commitiee ; the 
other architects who submitted designs were Messrs. 
Houston & Houston, of London (placed second), Mr. 
Maidman, of Edinburgh; Mr. Ingbam, of Liverpool; 
Mr. W. Henman, of Birmingham ; Mr. Keith D. Young, 
of London; and Messrs. Worthington, of Manchester, 
these firms being selected from 69 architects who sub- 
mitted their names as desirous of competing. 

The buildings stand some 250 ft. back from the Kempton 
Road. Тһе front administration building contains board 
room, chafrman’s room, secretary's room, and consulting 
room for the staff (which we illustrate), rooms for the 
house surgeons and physicians, and matron's rooms, and 
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on the upper floor rooms for the servants. Тһе nurses are 
accommodated in a separate building within the grounds. 
The kitchen buildings are only one floor high, and are 
situated between the administration buildings and the 
wards. 

The male and female wards are 69 ft. long, 27 ft. wide, 
and 13 ft. high, and designed for 16 beds each, the surgical 
cases being on the ground floor and the medical on the 
first floor. Тһе children's is of similar size to the other 
wards, but only 24 ft. wide. The walls are of Parian 
cement above the dados, the latter being of glazed brick, 
5 ft. high. The children's ward has the walls lined with 
glazed tile, painted with pictures representing nursery 
rhymes. The Hospital says: “ The children's ward is,we 
think, unique, it is certainly the most beautiful children's 
ward that we have ever seen. In all the wards the walls 
have a dado of green glazed bricks, above which, in the 
general wards, is Parian cement. But in the children's 
ward the upper part is entirely lined with tiles, and 
between the windows, with paiuted panels in faience, 
illustrating old nursery rhymes and tales. Thus we get 
the great picture difficulty solved; the pictures are part of 
the walls, and are very good pictures too." АП this tiling 
was carried out by Messrs. Simpson, under the architect's 
directions. ; 

Тһе chapel has been placed at the end of the avenue of 
trees which formerly led up to the old hospital. It is 
fitted in the most sumptuous manner, quite regardless of 
cost, all the wood fittings being of the finest Austrian oak 
and most elaborately carved. Тһе lectern is of wrought 
brigbt iron, inlaid with brass, and the electric light fittings 
are made of the same materials. The whole of the cost of 
fitting the chapel, including the very beautifu! little organ, 
the lectern, pulpit, altar table, seatings, etc., was borne by 
that ideal chairman of a hospital, Mr. J. Frederick, of 
Bedford, 

The entire cost of the hospital, including the nurses 
home, isolation buildings, etc., has been about /34,000 
which works out at about £370 per bed; a very moderate 
sum, considering the very ample accommodation provided, 
and the extension allowed for in the administration 
buildings. To again quote the Hospital, it says: “Тһе 
appearance with red brick walls and tiled roofs is as pic- 
turesque as the plan is satisfactory.” 

The contractors were Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of 
Cambridge, and the clerk of works Mr. G. Gattercole. 


” 
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nd 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES.*—V, 


Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
PADERBORN. (Continued from page 16.) 


HE morning offices concluded, I was enabled, by the 
courtesy of one of the officiating clergy, to visit a 
part of the cathedral. not generally accessible to visitors— 
the choir. This portion of the building is, as I mentioned 
in my brief sketch of the building in the last two papers, 
built upon the crypt which, extending from the last bay of 
the nave to the eastern extremity of the choir, and 
forming one of the few remaining Romanesque portions, 
is not so subterraneous as those of France and England. 
Indeed, throughout Germany the raised crypt forms 
one of the most striking ecclesiological features of that 
country, while the presence of a flight of steps on 
either side the entrance to it from the nave, as at 
Neuss, Miinchen-Gladbach, St. Gereon at Cologne, Bam- 
berg, Coire, Bonn, Essen, and Quedlinburg (a view of 
which was given in the last paper) contributes greatly to 
the picturesque and interesting appearance of the interior’s 
ensemble, and in some cases serves to palliate mediocrity 
of detail. At Paderborn, and at Naumburg (where the 
“eastern choir" is raised upon an extremely rich sub- 
structure) the entrance to the crypt is from either transept, 
the great elevation of the choir above the floor in both 
these catbedrals imparting a somewhat well-like feeling to 
the visitor. 
Тһе choir at Paderborn is usually entered from the 
transept by a 1оНу flight of steps, conducting to a doorway 
cut in the parclose of the chorus cantorum, upon the ledges 


*** Leaves from the Notebook of ап Eccleaiologist in North Germany.” 
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of whose returned stalls rest several finely-printed office 
books, but of no great value or interest. 

The style of this part of the church is Decorated and 
more advanced in character than the nave, but beyond the 
presence of several fine tombs with recumbent effigies, and 
its rectangular eastern termination, contains little of 
interest. As I observed in a former paper, the square east 
end is frequently met with in this part of Germany. At 
no period did the people of that country discard the apse 
completely, but they preferred that form of it which 
allowed their altars to take that eastward position, 
which could not be secured when the apsidal end of a 
French cathedral, with its corona of chapels, was copied. 
А curious instance of this strictness with regard to orien- 
tation confronts us at Magdeburg, one of the few instances* 
in which the French apsidal arrangement, with its pro- 
cession path and fringe of chapels, was adopted among 
German architects, Неге each chapel retains its ancient 
altar, so placed, in order to secure a due eastward position, 
that it is allowed to cut through the lines of the apse 
in which it is located. In no one of the examples quoted 
below— Cologne, of course, excepted—can the arrange- 
ment of its eastern termination compete either with the 
graceful chevet of a French architect, whose skill in the 
disposition of his ground plan in general, and of this 
portion in particular, is allowed to be unrivalled, or with 
the rectangularly terminated choir of such a cathedral as 
Gloucester or York, with its wall of ancient painted glass. 
From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries the type of 
east end most favoured in Germany was the lofty, aisleless, 
lantern-like and pentagonal apset : of which such imposing 
examples meet us in the cathedrals of Erfurt, Naumburg, 
Meissen, Aachen, Ratisbon, Ulm and Vienna; in the 
churches of St. Andrew at Cologne, St. Lambert at 
Münster, the Pfarr, Marien and Reinhold Kirchen at 
Dortmund, and those in Soést to which I have already 
drawn attention. 

Not infrequently each aisle is apsidal, and when in such 
five aisled examples as St. Maurice at Lille, St. Victor at 
Xanten, and the elegant church at Muhlhausen, each 
division terminates thus, these gradually receding pen- 
tagons produce some charming effects of light and shade 
externally, while viewed from the interior their appear- 
ance—heightened, of course, when the tall windows are 
filled with stained glass —is equally captivating. 

Sometimes the procession path is found in connection 
with an apsidally-ended and aisled late Gothic choir of 
the “ hall" type, and this, in such cases as St. Laurence 
at Nuremberg and the Franciscan Church at Salzburg, 
has internally a very imposing appearance, but, viewed 
outside, the heavy mass of roofing which such an arrange- 
ment necessarily involves is the reverse of pleasing, one 
of the ugliest and most unfortunate instances of its use 
being the choir of the Marienkirche at Lipstadt, between 
Soést and Paderborn. 

Highly delighted, as I have been, with much seen and 
learnt during three successive tours in Germany, I am 
bound to confess that in many respects—more especially 


What renders the study of German churches 50 in- 
teresting and so fascinating is not only the striking depar- 
tures presented by their plan and arrangement Нот 
French and English ones, but a certain air of religiosity, 
mystery, and solemnity whic , to some extent, compensates 
them for refinement of detail, elegance of outline and skil- 
fulness of construction. £e 

Still more delightful is the manner in which the churches 
of Germany— generally those remote from the Rhine, and 
particularly those of the extreme north and north-east 
districts—have, despite the religious wars of which sh 


was for so long a period the theatre, contrived to retai 
S и 


n 


*The following go far towards exhausting the list of 
drals exhibiting this arrangement. Cologne. Fi bue un Been 
Halberstadt, Lubeck, Limburg-on-Lahn, Metz, "ike 


churches of Our Lady at Osnabruck ; E 
ercians at Altenburg. and Worms, and that of the Cis 


——— — 


tThis peculiarly Teutonic feature will doubtless h i 
| ave been not 
inter alia by those who have travelled in the North Eastern French 
provinces contiguous to Germany, notably in St. Loup, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, and St. Urbain at Troyes. Мау not the un-aisled and un. 


chapelled i аш 
uu к а of St. Benigne and Notre Dameat Dijon, be due to the 


such a quantity of pre- Reformation furniture, and this in 
cathedrals and churches that have become Protestantised. 
Indeed, to see medizval instrumenta ecclesiastica it is to this 
part of Europe the student must go. Here the great 
rood either still hangs aloft in the churches or is retained 
on a solid screen, as at Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Marburg. 
and Wechselburg, which rood-lofts, as well as those still 
existing at Gelnhausen, Naumburg, Meissen, and Hildes- 
heim, afford examples of Gothic art from Romanesque to 
Renaissance. Here, as at Lubeck, Danzig, Frankfort- 
on-Oder, Schleswig, Stralsund, Dortmund, Xanten, Calcar. 
and Oberwesel, may be seen wonderful triptychs; and 
here it is that medieval vestments, stained glass, wood 
and metal work, in the shape of stalls, organ cases, fonts, 
corona lucis, candelabra, and single standards for lights 
аге of such common occurrence that one fails to take 
note of them. 
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THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held 
T on the 5th inst., under the presidency of Sir Richard 
Jebb, М.Р. Тһе report of the council for the session 
1899-1900, read by the secretary, Mr. Geo. A. Macmillan, 
stated that the session had not been specially eventful, but 
the work of the society in various departments had been 
steadily carried on. The late Dr. Middleton's ** Plans and 
Drawings of Athenian Buildings” had been published as a 
supplementary paper, and it is hoped to issue another 
volume of supplementary papers containing the complete 
record of the very important excavations carried out by 
the members of the British School at Athens upon the site 
of Phylakopi, in the island of Melos. The report also 
referred to the work of the British School at Athens and 
the excavations in Crete. The ordinary expenditure for 
the years was £691, and the ordinary receipts £961. Mr. 
Arthur Evans afterwards gave an interesting account of 
his work in Crete, describing їп detail a large palace, 
including the propylaea. Digging down seven metres, he 
came to traces of neolithic deposits, and it seemed that 
there was a great superimposition of the works of a much 
later civilisation. Іп a succession of large magazines 
great Jars resting on pavements were discovered. Under- 
neath were two stone cists lined with lead at two depths. 
He was thus led to the conclusion that treasures would be 
discovered at a still greater depth. "There were traces of 
а great catastrophe at an early age. The whole site — 
though, at the time of the destruction, the buildings were 
plundered—had from that time been left undisturbed. 
The most interesting part was at the north-east, where 
frescoes were discovered as fresh as those of Pompeii, from 
which, however, they меге separated by about 14 
centuries. Herethere was what might have been a council 
chamber or throne-room of, perhaps, unparalleled antiquity. 
On other walls were frescoes of flowers, water-plants, 
running water, and fishes. А series of small chambers 
may have been the harem of the palace which contained 
multitudes of figures—of ladies among them in costumes 
which the director of the French school described as 
almost Parisian. These were 
and seemed to confirm the Homeric statement of the great 
population of Crete. There 


| This script seemed 
to contain about 70 different characters, answering 
to a syllabary than to an alphabet. 
Other tablets of a different and more developed writing 
were also found. These were more pictorial and hiero- 
glyphic, and identical with seals which he had previously 
discovered. Thus there seemed to have been two systems 
of writing belonging Possibly to two different races. Some 
Clay seal Impressions, some of them of beautiful 
Mycenaean gems, were among the most interesting things 
he found. ‚ There were, in a word, evidences of a very 
high civilisation. Other artistic remains disclosed a 


picturesque style not hitherto associated with that remote 
period, 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


T an examination for inspectors of nuisances, held in 
Edinburgh on June 8th and gth, : goo, 20 candidates pre- 
sented themselves, seven of whom were certified, as 
regards their sanitary knowledge, competent to discharge 
the duties of inspectors of nuisances under the Public 
Health Act, 1875. Only one candidate presented himself 
for examination in practical sanitary science at the same 
time and place, and he was duly granted a certificate. 
Thirty-seven candidates presented themselves at the 
examination for inspectors of nuisances, held at Leeds on 
the 2204 and 23rd of June, and out of these 22 received 
certificates of competency. An examination in practical 
hygiene for school teachers was held at the same time and 
place, when 11 out of the 13 candidates examined were 


awarded certificates. 
PA Ce eae en 
FOR THE CHECKING OF DRY-ROT IN 


FLOOR BEAMS. 


OR our dry climate, remarks the American Architect, 
E architects would undoubtedly advise supporting the 
beams with an iron girder at each end, and cutting off the 
rotten portion in the wall, removing at the same time the 
sheathing of the ceiling, which most American architects 
would advise leaving off entirely, in order to give free 
access of air to the beams. It is well known that a free 
circulation of air will check incipient dry-rot, and timbers 
which have mycelium threads through them will last 
many years if the growth of the fungus is checked; 
while new, fresh timber, set into the recesses in a 
stone wall from which rotten timber had been 
removed, would almost certainly be infected, without 
delay, by the spores or mycelium threads remaining in 
the stonework. It is said that mycelium threads have 
been known to run for some distance through the concrete 
of a cellar floor, to reach a piece of fresh timber, and the 
pores of a damp stone wall would afford them an excellent 
opportunity for shelter and development. Most archi- 
tects, probably, have found that a new timber, set in 
the place of a rotten one removed, is almost always 
quickly infected; so that it would be unadvisable to 
put fresh beams in place of the old; and, if the middle 
portions of the old beams were still capable of carry- 
ing a load, our architects would probably, on general 
principles, arrange to have them do so until the necessity 
for further operations were demonstrated. As problems 
of this kind are of constant occurrence in architectural 
practice, it is a pity that some method cannot be devised 
for checking incipient dry-rot with sufficient certainty to 
enable architects to use it with confidence. Everyone 
knows that creosoting, or Burnettizing, or Kyanizing, 
will, to a great extent, prevent the development of 
rot in wood; but all these processes, to be of any use, 
must be applied before the timber is utilised for building ; 
and no method is known, or, at least, practised, for des- 
troying the fungus in place. It is possible that formic 
aldehyde vapour might penetrate the wood deeply enough 
to accomplish a result, which a mere external application 
of creosote or corrosive sublimate is incapable of reaching, 
and some student of applied chemistry might do worse 
than investigate the subject. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


T” E fixing of a new turret striking clock at the Stickney 
‚ parish church, near Boston, Lincolnshire, by Messrs. 
William Potts and Sons, of Guildford Street, Leeds, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has just been completed. The clock 
is of specially strong construction, with all the latest 
modern improvements. Messrs. Potts & Sons have also 
large clocks in hand for Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Grimsby, and other large towns. 


THORN AND Норьоге ACETYLENE COMPANY, ГамитЕер, have 
entered into a contract with the Kesteven, Lincolnshire, 


C.C. Technical Committee to provide a complete installa- 
tion of acetylene gas for laboratory purposes, and for 
lighting their Sedgebrook Technical School near 
Grantham. ` 


Messrs. CROWTHER & Co., electrical engineers, Liverpool, 
Manchester, have secured tbe contract for the electric 


lighting of the new post-office at Bury, Lancashire, from 
the General Post Office, London. 
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А LARGE clock, striking the hours and chiming the West- 
minster quarters on five bells of a total weight of 23 tons, 
and showing time upon four illuminated dials 5 feet 
diameter, has just been erected in the tower of the New 
Cross Buildings, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, by the well- 
known firm of clockmakers, J. B. Joyce & Co., Whit- 
church, Shropshire. 


Messrs. Hastincs BROTHERS, Limited, advertising agents 
and contractors, have just removed from Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, to more commodious premises at 
212, Strand, opposite the Law Courts. 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventila- 
tion of St. Andrew’s Pro-Cathedral Hall, Glasgow, by 
means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting Louvre venti- 
lators, of which they are the sole makers. 


Ам interesting little pamphlet on Portland cement and 
concrete has reached us from the Rugby Portland Cement 
Company. It describes very simply and clearly the use of 
cement as applied to concrete work, the proper manu- 
facture and depositing of concrete, and the uses of concrete. 
There is also a chapter devoted to the manufacture of 
Rugby Portland cement. Some recent tests of this cement 
yield the following average results for the three months 
ending March last in lbs. per square inch :— 


1900. 4 days. 7days. 14 days. 28 days. 
January ys 462 .. 635 ,. 750 .. 812 
February .. 439 .. 596 .. 730 ., 810 
March .. v 445 .. 561 .. 700 .. 783 


It will be noted that these tests indicate the possession by 
the cement of a “ growing" power (s.e., the property of 
increasing in strength with age) in a high degree. 


Ross, LiMiTED, the well-known opticians, of 111, New 
Bond Street, W., and 31, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
S.W., have just issued a useful little catalogue of their 
many specialities in race and marine binoculars, opera 
glasses, telescopes, microscopes, drawing instruments, 
levels, theodolites, and surveying instruments, glasses of 
all kinds, and photographic apparatus, &c.' 


JOTTINGS. 


EW premises have been erected at Small Heath for the 
London City and Midland Banking Company. The 
new buildings, which are situated at the corner of Coventry 
Road and Kegent Park Road, have been carried out by 
Mr. C. Bryant, builder, of Small Heath, from the designs 
of Mr. Daniel Arkell, architect, of Birmingham. The 
exterior of the buildings is executed in Hollington stone, 
with a clock in the tower at the corner. A large shop 
adjoins the bank, and suites of offices are built over the 
bank and shop on the first and second floors. Тһе total 
cost is about £10,000. 


Ee CTA 


UPwaRDs of £400 has already been subscribed towards the 
cost of the memorial oil-painting of the late Duke of 
Westminster, which is to be placed in the public library, 
Buckingham Palace Road. 
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ТнЕ St. | با خی‎ Hall, Plymouth, the once famous old 
music ball of the town, has been converted into a public 
hall for the purpose of public dinners, amateur concerts, 
soirées, etc. The frontage has not been altered, but the 
interior bas been entirely reconstructed. Immediately on 
entering a broad staircase leads to a grand foyer, and 
following this one comes to the main body of the hall, 
within being the staircase leading to the balcony. There 
is seating accommodation for about a thousand. The 
stage and accessories are constructed only for concerts. 
The main hall is on one level, 86 ft. long by 44 ft. wide, 
and the back of thestage has been newly built ; windows 
and dressing rooms have been added, beside two additional 
exits. The architect has been Mr. В. Priestley Shires, and 


the work has been carried out by Mr. A. N. Coles. 


Mr. Н. GILBERT У/нүлтт, A.M.Inst.C.E., the newly 
appointed borough engineer and surveyor of Grimsby, 
enters upon the duties of the position on Monday, the 


16th inst. 


THe Manchester City Council have given their formal 
assent to the laying of a second pipe line to Thirl- 
mere, by which it is estimated the daily water 
supply of the city will Бе, increased Some 10,000,000 


gallons. 


The Halifax Rural District Council have entered into an 
agreement with the Clifton Water Company for the pur- 


chase of their undertaking for £ 6,000. 


THE Colne Town Council have decided to erect a new 
infectious diseases hospital, and a site of four and a half 
acres is to be acquired. ‘Тре cost of the building will be 
£6,750, and of the site £1,780. 

Тне new guardhouse at the Tower of London is nearly 
completed. It has been built by the War Office authorities, 
who are responsible for the selection of the site, and Her 
Majesty's Office of Works, who control all the ordinary 
work at the Tower, have had nothing to do with it. A 
portion of the wall of the old. guardhouse—some of it of 
immense thickness—which is supposed by many anti- 
quarians to be part of the early Roman “citadel” or 
“station” that existed hereabouts before the Tower of 
London was built, has been retained in the lower frontage 
of the new guardhouse, and antiquarian feeling Eas been 
further studied by the ingenious retention at the rear of 
the building of an old Roman well, although it rather 
interfered with architectural plans. It was 56 ft. deep, 
with a great depth of water, and will be one of the sights 
of the Tower. At the eastern end of the new guardhouse 


a sundial is to be placed. | 


А Locar Government Board inquity was held at Chester 
on the 13th inst., respecting the application of the town 
council to borrow £36,000 for purposes of sewage:disposal. 
Under the scheme, which was devised by Major Tulloch 
over a year ago, the council propose to erect outfall works 
for the purification of sewage, polarite being used in place 
of cinders or gravel as the filtering medium. 


Тне following new members of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers haye been elected :—Fellow: Т. С. T. Wright, 
Southend-on-Sea. Members: К. Clarke, Dawlish; E. 
Collard, Herne Bay ; H. H. Oakes, Bridlington ; W. Whur, 
Southend-on-Sea. 
Tug Bath Corporation have just erected a tablet on No. 
22, The Circus, which was the residence of the André 
family, and the English home of Major André, the young 
British officer who was executed by Washington as a spy 
The inscription reads, “Неге dwelt Major André, ۰ 


1770." 


Mr. Henry GILBERT WnuvarT, deputy borough engineer 
of Salford, has been appointed as borough engineer and 
surveyor of Grimsby, at a salary of £400 per annum. 
There were overa hundred applications. The new borough 
surveyor is 39 years of age, and is the son of a Manchester 


architect. 


for the sum of £110,900. 


[Jury 15, 0, 


Tue new Ruchill Fever Hospital, Glasgow, has just been 
opened. The hospital, which has been built at a cost 
of over £250,000, was designed by Mr. A. В. ۵ 
city engineer, and will accommodate 440 patients, allow. 
ing 2,000 cubic feet to each bed. Bedroom accommoda- 


tion is provided for 200 nurses. 


THE annual report of {һе Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers just issued, states that а weeding-out process 
has been going on in connection with the membership, and 
more care has been exercised in the admission only of 
“ашу qualified and reputable men." Consequently the 
net increase in 1899 was only 1,393—from 83,564 to 
84,957. Тһе income for the year was £324,112 175. 514. 
This was £126,000 less than in 1893—the great “lock- 
out" year—when the contributions and levies were 
£66,000 more, and £40,000 was voluntarily contributed 
for lockout purposes. The year's expenditure was 
£225,066 25. 43d., showing a saving of nearly £100,000 on 
the year, and leaving a balancein hand of no less than 


{307,168 2s. 84. 


Ат the last monthly meeting of the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, the ۰ 
secretary, Mr. John Hamer, presented the report of the 
work done during the month. It showed that insanitary 
conditions had been dealt with in Whitechapel, Clerken- 
well, City, Lambeth, Holborn, Mile End, St. George-the- 
Martyr, Newington, Westminster, West Ham, and Isling- 
ton. Тһе number of houses visited during the month 
was 794, of which 345 were sent in to the authorities, 194 
dismissed as having no nuisance, So dismissed as having 
the defects complained of remedied, while 175 were left in 


abeyance, repairs being in hand. 


THE Coventry City Council decided, at a meeting held on 
the 3rd inst., to ask the consent of the Local Government 
Board to create and issue stock to the amount of /250,000 
for sewage disposal, gas and electric lighting purposes. 


Mr. А. B. CLARKE, of Burnley, has been appointed town 
clerk of Bacup at a salary of /250 per annum, in place of 
Mr. W. L. Bown, who has been appointed assistant clerk 


to the Wiltshire County Council. 


Mr. ARTHUR ErLis, electrical engineer and tramway 
manager for the Corporation of Bolton, has been unant- 
mously appointed electrical engineer to the Corporation of 
Cardiff, who will shortly take over the tramways of the 
town from a company, and intend to convert them into 
electric tramways on the overhead trolley system. 


А BALLOT ОЁ the Tyneside District Master Builders' Asso- 
ciation and the Gateshead Master Builders’ Association 
has been taken ín regard to the pending dispute with the 
operative builders, and it has been decided, considering 
the state of trade and the fact that they are facing a 
falling market, that before work can be resumed a reduc- 
tion of 1d. per hour from rod. to 94. shall be made in the 
wages of operative bricklayers, and a new code of working 


rules be adopted. 


Tue erection of the new West Riding Asylum at Storthes 
Hall,near Kirkburton, is to be undertaken in sections, 
and the first of these will be shortly commenced. It will, 
when completed, make provision for 272 cases (136 males 
and 136 females), and will include an administrative block, 
sick and infirm and acute blocks, residences for both 
nurses and attendants, and two cottage homes. By the 
use of stone already on the estate for certain purposes, 
and the revision of a number of minor items, the General 
Asylums Committee of the West Riding County Council 
believe they will be able to effect reductions that will 
limit the cost to the estimate of £106,283, already approved 
by the County Council, for this portion of the scheme. 
With this end in view, they have provisionally accepted 
the tender of Messrs. John Radcliffe & Sons, of St. John's 
Road, Huddersfield, for the execution of the work specified 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA. 


HE younger architects of America are apparently 
T considerably concerned as to the future of American 
architecture, il we may judge from the proceedings at the 
second annual convention of the Architectural League of 
America just lately held at Chicago. We have referred 
before to the formation of this League, which 1$ a combina- 
tion of eleven architectural clubs hailing from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Toronto, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Washington. The 
avowed object of this combination is ** the development of 
an indigenous and progressive architecture rather than a 
restricted following of the precedents to be found’ in 
another age, developed under entirely different climatic 
and social conditions." 16 is good to be young, to 
be enthusiastic, and to dream dreams. No one who ever 
had any spark of enthusiastic belief in the possibility of 
progress or reform, and of his own power to do something 
to help it along, but has had at some time or other his 
own day dream of what might hereafter come to-pass. 
Nor would we for one single moment depreciate the 
practical value of such hopes and aims. They are the 
inspiration of all progressive movement and development. 
But even tbe most enthusiastic and sanguine tempera- 
ments have in the end to recognise their limitations, and it 
is well that such recognition should not come as a surprise 
and a disappointment. Therefore, whilst we welcome 
the enthusiasm and the well-intentioned endeavour of our 
American friends to hurry up architectural progress in 
tbe States on lines indigenous to American thought and 
feeling, we are afraid they have not sufficiently calculated 
up their limitations. 

The desire after a new development of architectural 
design which shall better represent the national character- 
istics of the country and the people is by no means con- 
fined to American architects. English architects for years 
past have been dreaming, hoping, and workiug in antici- 
pation of the coming of a new and truly national style of 
English architecture. Some more enthusiastic than others 
have seen signs of its dawning, but the dawn has died 
away in a fos of unintelligible effort and 5 
result, and we are to-day practically “аз we were!” 
How our American friends purpose the accomplishment 
of their object weldo not know. But we have been struck— 
and not altogether favourably—by the way in which the 
question has been handled by those of the Architectural 
League of America who have discussed it, either іп the 
papers read at the convention or in the Architectural Annual 
. a volume stated to be the official organ of the League, and 
bearing upon its cover the somewhat inconsequent motto, 
“ Progress before Precedent." They seem to approach 
the subjectas if they did not know quite what they wanted, 
nor how to get it. To develop a new and indigenous 
style of architecture is not simply a matter for a revo'u- 
tionary movement in regard to, architectural education, or 
the eschewing of everything that may savour of a follow- 
ing of precedent. Equally silly and futile would be the 
total abandonment of all method and system in architec- 
фига! education, and the abolition of the schools. А good 


education is surely the beginning of wisdom, and the more. 


method in it the better. We fail when we make the 
educational system the end instead of the beginning, and 
the diploma a hal!-mark of arti-tic competency. 

Precedent has a good deal to answer for, no doubt, in 
connection with the exceeding sinfulness of modern arch'- 
tecture, but as we turn over the pages of the Architectural 
Annual we are not encouraged by the illustrations it 
contains to believe better things of any 9 601۱ of tre 

‚ atchitectural profession which would adopt as its motto, 
* Progress before Precedent.” If progress before pre- 
cedent is really the aim of the League, then we can only 
come to the conclusion, judging from the illustrations, that 
it 15 yet а good way off. Of course, if progress in archi- 
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tecture means anything, it means getting really sound 
architectural effects, good proportion, breadth, emphasis, 
and distinction. Апа to our mind where precedent is 
pretty closely followed these qualities are more or Jess in 
evidence, whilst where precedent is eschewed they are 
very little in evidence indecd. In fact, the vital qualities 
ot good architecture, little as they seem to be understood, 
or at any rate obtained, in this country, seem to us to be 
less still understood or obtained in America. We are 
driven to this opinion by the study of all available illus- 
trations, and only form such a conclusion in regard to the 
average ofthe best work. Individual, but apparently quite 
isolated, examples of sound architectural ability do rot 


atone for the general lack of the profession. 
It seems a question to us whether, if the prime essentials | 
of good architecture are not first learnt, it is anyhow pos- 


sible to have progress either before, or after precedent. 
Precedent has, perhaps, done us all a great deal of harm, 
but the rushing activity of the age, which sets up progress 
for its god, will do well to be guided by the helm of sound 
principles. We yield to none in the desire for progress, 
but progress in architectural matters can only be carried 
on by certain qualified minds. And we fear that the 
present-day teaching of architectural principles is bearing 
very little fruit in this country, and less still in America. 
Precedent is poor business indeed if it produces nothing 
better than the vapid essays in classicism which do duty 
for prize designs at the School of Fine Arts. But that 
school should at least enable students to learn principles 
by which they would be guided in doing souud, artistic 
work, either after precedent, or without it! 

The development of a new national style of architecture 
cannot be forced, like tomatoes, neither can the days of its 
advent ever be anticipated with the precision even of a 
weather forecast. Our young men may dream dreams, 
and our old men see visions, but neither dreams nor 
visions, nor even conventions, however helpful and 
inspiring in themselves, сап compel the evolution of 
a new aud living development in the art of architecture. 
We talk of progress in art very much in the same 
way as we speak of an improvement in trade. Yet is 
there really any such thing as progress in art? Наз 
painting progressed? Нав sculpture progressed? Has 
architecture progressed? По we not count the works of 
the old masters in any one of these arts as priceless 
possessions? Сап we produce now anything finer, any- 
thing more instinct with life and beauty, than these old 
works? Perhaps the cynic might, with some show of 
reason, enquire whether architecture as an art could 
well be in a worse plight than at the preseat time, Possibly 
not, generally speaking. But it does still live as an art, 
though now, as always, it is the work of the few rather 
than of the many. Апа one of these days it will blossom 
again, and new developments will take place. But 
it will not be manufactured in the schools, nor evolved 
out of the amalgamated wisdom of a combination of 
architectural societies. We тау make architects ; 
we may organise them into societies; we may devise and 
discuss ways and means of improving the general standard 
of architecture; but we cannot, with all our combined 
wisdom and effort, evolve and develop a new national 
style of architecture. It will come only at the bidding of 
those who can themselves create anew those elements of 
form and beauty which make architecture a living art, 
and not a lifeless imitation of something that has gone 


before. 
— ووم‎ — 


ROYAL ACADZMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—IX. 


О, 1840, “ 38 & 39, Cheyne Walk, S.W.” C. В. Ashber. 
A curiously tinted view, by F. C. V., of a clever thin 
design in which one feels sure the craftsmanship in woo | 


and metal will be the strong point. i 

1841. ' East Window, St. Lawrence's Church, More- 
cambe." Shrigley & Hunt. A good tinted drawing of a 
good design. 

1842. “ Screen in Wrought-iron.” J. J. Shaw. А bold 
sepia elevation of a well-designed screen. 

1843. “А modern country house in the 18th century 
manner.” Walter Cave. A tinted elevation and plans of 
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house and garden. We quite agree it is in the manner of 
the period. There is, in fact, too much manner about it ! 
The design of the garden and grounds is excellent. | 

1846. ‘Municipal buildings and free library, Plumstead.’ 
a Russell, Mallows & Grocock. A pen view, by Mallows, of 

clever but not quite successful competition design. 

1845. “Pipers Hill, Byfleet, Surrey." Niven & 
Wigglesworth. An excellent conventional pen drawing by 
E. L. B. Griggs, of a well-designed house, in which out- 
line proportion and detail are alike excellent. These 
architects seldom do anything one cannot heartily 
approve. 

1844. “ Window, Gloucester Cathedral) Christopher 
W. Whall An excellent drawing of most excellent 
design ; evidently one has to expect here some definite and 
distinct charm of colour, as well as drawing, and not the 
usual kaleidoscopic affair so often served up as stained 
glass. 

1847. “ Additions to a house in Hertfordshire." Roland 
W. Paul. A careful pen drawing of a curiously unin- 
teresting piece of work to hang “ on the line." 

1848. ' House near Hithe.” J. A. Minty. A nice 
outline pen view, by F. A. Newman, of an agreeable half 
timber design. The architect knows the value of a loag 
roof line. 

1849. Design for stained glass window: “Тһе Adora- 
tion of the Magi." Celia Spurling. Опе cannot deny the 
charm of the quaint little infant here held aloft. 

1850. “ Proposed new public baths for the Borough of 
St. Pancras.” R. Stephen Ayling. A pen drawing of a 
design which fairly well bespeaks its mission. The towers 
seem effectively designed. | 

1851. Design for a stained glass window. “ The Sojourn 
ا‎ Celia Spurling. More quaint drawing of the 
infant. 

1852. “ Summer-house at end of garden walk." Т.Н. 
Mawson. A pencil view by Mallows of a somewhat ornate 
summer-house, | 

1853. “ Design Юг a decorative panel." Oswald Fleuss. 
A very heavy affair. 

1854. “New Parish Church of St. Stephen, BexhilL” 
Henry Ward. A brightly-coloured view of a modern 
design with some of the latest freaks in parapets. 

1855. * Branksome, Buxtoa: entrance front." Н.А. 
Matear. Acareful pen drawing by O. D. Black, of a well- 
designed Tudor house in stone and half timber. 

1856 and 1869. “ Additions to Balcombe Place : garden 
front " ; and “ The Music-gallery, Balcombe Place, 
Sussex." Gerald C. Horsley. These аге two fidgetty pen 
drawings of excellent design. The music-gallery appears 
to us to promise admirable results. These designs show 
modern country house design in one of its best phases. 

1857. “Design for Stabling.” Е. S. Underwood. А 
pen view by the architect, of agreeable design. 

1858. “* Wellingborough Cottage Hospital.” Sharman 
& Archer. А pen view by C. W. E. of a very undistin- 
guished piece of work. | | 

1859. “ Bathroom, in tiles and mosaic." C. H. Temple. 
A tinted elevation, illustrating excellent coloured decyra- 
tion. The wall filling isa capital design. 

1861 and 1862, “ Architectural Studies.” Jan Kotéra. 
These are more interesting as dainty pen drawings than 
even in design, though they are suggestive. 

1863. “ Glen Falcon, Isle of Man: the dining-room." 
M. H. Baillie Scott. А charming view in colour in which 
red and brown are the dominant notes. We have pub- 
lished a sketch of this. | 

1864. “Design for a Grammar School" Н. Inigo 
Triggs. А good view and a good design which has been 
published and commented on before. 

1865. “South Lytchett Manor, Dorset. W. D. 
Caróe. А brown ink view by Raffles Davison of a clever 


- late Renaissance design in which Mr. Сагбе combines the 


stately and the picturesque with good results. 

1866. “ Royal College of Science, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington.” Aston Webb, A.R.A. Ап 
admirable exhibit in all respects by an architect who 
worthily upholds the obligations and best interests of the 
profession. Mr. Webb will probably add much to his 
reputation by this fine building. It is illustrated by a 
capital line elevation and plans, and also a pen view by 
Raffles Davison. 

1867. “ Ideal town to the entrance of the proposed 


submarine English and French Tunnel.” Jan Kotéra. А 
dainty elevational dream of a gorgeous project which 
would need much alteration to claim one's sympathy. 
There is a great want of repose and simplicity in this 


grandiose affair. 
— ——— O س‎ 
THE INFLUENCE OF FREEMASONRY ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Ву GUY WILFRID HAYLER. 
S to the influence of Freemasonry on architec'ure much 


has been said, and great authorities are divided in 
their opinions as to what extent l'reemason influence pre. 


vailed. As early as the time of Canute, associations under | 


the name of “guilds” were established for religious pur- 
poses. Similar brotherhoods afterwards developed into 
combinations of merchants for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection, and were followed in the fourteenth century by 
“craft guilds,” which, as their name implied, were unions of 
handicraftsmen—the principal guild being that of the 
Е: ее nasons. These societies were the trade unions of the 
middle ages, and flcurished at a time which has been 
called the ** Golden Age of Architecture.” 

The Brotherhood of Freemasons arose from the circum- 
stances in which the travelling builders of the middle ages 
found themselves placed. They could not settle down in 
their towns or villages and labour like shoemakers, tailors, 
bakers, and others, as their work brought them together 
from distant towns—away from their homes—to be em- 
ployed for a considerable time on such great works as our 
medizval cathedrals and churches. When travelling from 
one town to another in search of work, it was thought that 


‚ great assistance and mutual benefit could be given to one 


another if the masons possessed a set of signs by which 
all masons could recognise one another as such, and also 
by which each man could make known his grade to those 
of similar rank without further trouble than a manual 
sign or the utterance of some recognised pass-word. This 
was decided on and assented to by groups of masons, who, 
meeting iu a shed near the structure upon whicn they 
were employed, established the original ** Masons' Lodge." 
Before all other things it was necessary that masons sliould 
be “ Free and Accepted," Тһе entrance into this order, 
as indeed into all others, was in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, surrounded by mysterious rites and cere- 
monies, and all such societies had their peculiar lore and 
traditions. One of the masons’ rules was that each 
member was bound by oath to give notice to his lodge of any 
bad work done by any member, and the penalty, if such 
charge be proved, was expulsion from theorder. The 
tenets of the Freemasons were guarded in a most jealous 
manner, a remarkable instance of this being in tke fact 
that in 1099 the Bishop of Utrecht was murdered by a 
mason because he had extracted the secrets of the order 
from another mason. 

The Brotherhood of Freemasons before the middle of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries, it is 
generally admitted, was not sufficiently organized to have 
much influence on architecture, but at that time it is Sup- 
posed to'have assumed more importance, and to have been 
the principal guiding cause in the great changes which 
were then in progress. Тһе main influence of the masons 
was architectural, and their organizations were both 
national and international, their gatherings being ruled 
over with great pomp by Master Masons, Wardens, and 
other officials. | 

The masons were not the architects of the cathedrals 
and churches upon which they were employed during the 
prevalence of the Early English style (thirteenth century), 
as during this period most of these ecclesiastical pieces of 
architecture were designed by their bishops and other 
well educated persons. In the case of Exeter Cathedral, 
the transformation from Norman to Decorated was 
designed by Bishop Quivil. But in the fifteenth century, 
during the prevalence of the Perpendicular style, the 
masons took the designing of buildings into their own 
hands, and thus became the architects. 

Upon the origin of the term “Freemason” there is 
divided opinion. Some affirm that “ Freemason” meant 
“ Free-man,” others say it was derived from Free-stone, 
which is stone that can be easily cut into blocks and 
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wotked with a chisel, and may therefore be cut into any 
direction. There is little doubt that the masons were 
reverent men, and loved their work. Опе fact that will 
tend to prove this is that the most beautiful pieces of 
carving in many of our cathedrals are sometimes in corners 
and crevices where they have very little, if any, chance 
of being seen by the ordinary observer. As the masons 
were obliged to travel from one part of the country to 
another in search of work, it will be seen that, as an 
organized body, they must have had no small influence on 
architecture, as they carried their notions and ideas into 
all districts where they were employed. 

Hundreds of masons’ marks are to be seen on the stone- 
work in Hexham Abbey, an evidence of the precautions 
taken to prevent bad workmanship. Every mason was 
required to cut his own special mark on the stonework he 
had executed, so that in the event of its being condemned 
the workman could be punished. This assured the highest 
standard of excellence. Writers on the architecture of 
the middle ages refer eulogistically to the influence the 
order of masons had upon the workmanship of the period. 
It is beyond doubt that it is to the exacting methods of 
this fraternity that we owe the remarkably good condition 
of our magnificent cathedrals, structures which will be 
standing intact when much of our first-class modern work 


has hopelessly perished. 
سس سس‎ лы» 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


committee for Bath. We have not had much hope our- 
selves of any particular good coming of municipal art 
committees. Possibly, an independent committee of local 
architects, artists, and others might briog pressure to bear 
in certain directions, with good results. Of course, the 
local society of architects should make its voice and in- 
fluence heard and felt when matters affecting the architec- 
tural well-being of out streets and thoroughfares are to be 
dealt with, buta good strong committee, including others 
than merely atchitects, is best for general purposes, and 
they must be influential men as well as artists, and some 
should be laymen. If it is a committee upon an indepen- 
dent basis, and something on the lines we have suggested, 
that is 'ntended for Bath, we think it should prove useful. 
The official mind oftentimes needs reminding that what is 
official is not always good, and whatis good is not neces- 


sarily official. 


ШЕ hear a whisper of an attempt to constitute an art 
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А THIRTY-POUND premium is offered by the Machynlleth 
School Board for “the best and most suitable plans ” for 
a school to accommodate 400 children, together with 
master's house. Тһе premiated design is to become the 
property of the board, and the premium is to merge if the 
author is employed to superintend the carrying out of 
the design. This is all strictly according to precedent, 
but the Machynlleth School Board evidently desire to be 
original somehow or other, for they make the following 
condition: —' Each plan to be accompanied by full 
specifications, detailed bills of quantities, estimated cost 
of buildings, and other particulars, three testimonials and 
past experience, and the terms upon which he would be 
willing to undertake the supervision of the erection of the 
buildings, and generally to be in my hands before 
August 18, 1900." After such an extraordinary statement 
as this we would personally rather not “generally be” in 
the hands of D. Davies- Williams, of Machynlleth. 


Tue Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing Cards 
offers the Н. D. Phillips prize of £10 10s. for the best 
special design for the backs of playirg cards intended for 
presentation by the company to its guests at the inaugu- 
ration banquet of the Master and Wardens in November 
next. Three other prizes of £5 5s., £3 3s., and £2 25. 
respectively are offered by the company for the three next 
best of such designs. Full information as to the conditions 
of the competition may be obtained from W. Hayes, the 
clerk of the company Guildhall, London, Е.С, 


manlike than any of his other text-books. 
been associated with Miss Mary Buckle, aud it is beyond 
doubt that between them they have lett little to tell of 
practical account about decorative needlework. The book 
contains nearly 100 admirable illustrations, which, 1a some 
cases, illustrate both the front and the back of the needle- 
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the well-known firm of Martin & Chamberlain, architects, | 
Birmingham, which occurred at his residence, Lyndhurst, 
Erdington, on Wednesday. Mr. Martin, who was 72 years 
of age at the time of his death, had a very prosperous 
Career as an architect in connection with the late Mr. 
Chamberlain, and in the designing of gaols, asylum:, and 
board schools the firm enjoyed a large reputation, as well as 
in other classes of public buildings, such as hospitals, 


baths, libraries, etc. 


CoNFERENCES upon the question of the statutory registra- 
tion of architects are to take place at Liverpool on the 26th 
inst., and at Manchester on the 27th inst., under the 
auspices of the Society of Architects. The proceedings 
will be similar in character to the meetings that have been 
held in other provincial centres. There will be the usual 
explahatory paper read by the hon. secretary of the society, 
Mr. Ellis Marsland, and those present will Бе asked to 
vote upon a resolution in favour of the principle of the 
statutory examination and registration of architects. 

We should suppose, on the whole, that the better class of 
architectural clients in America are prepared to spend 
more money upon building than are their prototypes in 
this country. Clients with lavish ideas of expenditure 
are rare enough ín England. It takes a Vanderbilt to 
spend over /8,000 on the pavement outside his front door, 
which is 'just what Mr. William H. Vanderbilt has done 
at his residence in New York City. The single stone 
lying directly in front is said to be the largest known 
paving stone, and to have cost, including transportation, 
£2,000. Аз an architect once remarked, you want either 
a fool or a millionaire for a client. We would rather be 


the millionaire. 


Мк. Lewis Е. Day has again increased our obligations to 


him by his handbooks on decoration and ornament. This 


time it is * Art-Needlework,"* which is по whit less work- 
In this he has 


work so as thoroughly to explain the modus operandi. Miss 
Buckle has primed Mr. Day with technical information 
and kept him from technical error; with reference to art 
and design he speaks for himself. Тһе зо chapters 
include embroidery, canvas, crewel, chain, herring-bone, 
button-hole, feather, rope, and satin stitches; darning, 
laid- work, couching, appliqué, inlay, quilting, etc. For 
embroidery Mr. Day claims a position at least as а handi. 
craft, at best as an art ; but this is an art that must run in 
harness, and his remarks on the proper barnessing аге the 
kind which are needful for all handicrafts thus: “ Let the 
needleworker study the work of the needle in preference 
to that of the brush; let her aim at what stuff and threads 
will give her, and give more readily than would something 
else; do what the needle can do best, and be content with 
that. Thatis the way to art in needlework and the surest 
way." But no wonder some folks are tempted to depart 
from the strict letter of the law when they find what mar- 
vellous results may be obtained by needlework. Тһе 
appliqué panel by Miss Keighley, at page 146, shows what 
admirably broad and telling effects may be obtained by 
this method, whilst a splendidly vigorous decorative effect 
is shown by appliqué satin on velvet at page 140. The 
varied possibilities of needlework have never been more 
strikingly set forth than in the graphic writing and illus- 
trations of this little handbook. 


Амохсѕт the modern pictures sold at Messrs. Christie's 
on Saturday last were:—' А German Soldier," by 
Meissonier, 580 guineas; ''Coast Scene," by |. Maris, 
480 guineas; “Cattle in a Pasture,” by J. B. Corot, 
3oo guineas; ''Forest Glade in Fontainebleu," by the 
same, 200 guineas; “ Don Quixote,” by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., 250 guineas; “Тһе Coming Storm," by David Cox, 
230 guineas; and “ Mountain Sheep," by T. S..Cooper, 
R.A., 210 guineas. 


a 
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IN our issue of the 6th inst. we gave a brief account of the 
anuual meeting of the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London. We also made reference 
to the annual report and to Mr. C. R. Ashbee's general 
statement as to the nature and progress of the committee 5 
work. Mr. Ashbee now writes us as follows from Essex 
House, Mile End Road, Е.:--“ Will you permit me to 
invite on behalf of the committee that assistance which a 
direct appeal through your columns makes pcssible? Іп 
extending the work of the Survey of the Memorials of 
London from the East to the West End it is necessary for 
us to have the assistance not only of such as are the 
guardians of those amenities which we wish to see pre- 
served, but of all who are interested in doing this, о! all 
those who would prefer to see the city they live in a 
beautiful rather than an ugly city, a city great for its 
history rather than its modernity. The appeal we make 
is, therefore, not so much an antiquarian appeal as an 
appeal on the ground of good citizenship for help in tbe 
maintenance of the things that are beautiful, and the 
things that have historic interest in the Greater London 
of our own time. Our work is to record these with a view 
to makirg it easier to preserve them, and to this end we 
ask for help of two kinds—(1) An increased honorary 
membership, a minimum payment of £1 Is. annually 
entitling toall the committee's publications ; (2) the active 
help of yoüng architects, draughtsmen, painters, and 
amateur photographers who would give their labour in 
lieu of subscription. If any such would put themselves 
into communication with me I shall be happy to give them 
full particulars.” ` "s 


А DEPUTATION of Manchester citizens interested in the 
preservation of the Hanging Bridge, which has in part 
been laid bare by the removal of property пеаг the 
Cathedral, waited upon the Improvement Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation last week to state their views 
on the subject. Mr. F. H. Oldham (president of the 
Manchester Society of Architects) and Mr. Medland 
Taylor were amongst those forming the deputation. The 
Dean (Dr. Maclure), in introducing the deputation, said 
tbe deputation asked that the Hanging Bridge, which 
possessed so great an antiquarian interest, should be pre- 
served and exposed to the public view, Other speakers 
urged, in addition to the request that the bridge might be 
preserved to the public, that Minshull House, which stands 
upon a portion of the bridge, should be removed, so that 
the whole of the ancient structure might be made visible. 
In reply to the deputation, the chairman assured them 
that there would be no precipitate action in the matter. 
Every opportunity would be given to those interested, and 
to the public generally, to ascertain whether some means 
could be adopted of retaining the bridge and keeping it 
for public inspection. _ | 

Ак interesting field excursion having been jointly arranged 
by the Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society and 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society to visit the Roman 
Wall and its neighbouring antiquities, members of these 
societies journeyed to Gilsland Spa on Tuesday in last 
week. The party met at Gilsland, and drove to Birdoswald, 
about 2% miles, to see the largest camp оп the Roman 
Wall. The leader, the Rev. E. Maule Cole, explained the 
various features of the Roman Wall, which extended from 
Wallsend, near Newcastle, to Bowness, beyond Carlisle. 
The party also visited Coombe Crags, where there is an 
old Roman quarry bearing Roman inscriptions ; Lanercost 
` Priory, dedicated in 1169, which was built by the 
Augustinians entirely of stones from the Roman Wall; 
and Denton Church, with its early chancel arch. On 
Wednesday the party went eastwards along the wall, and 
at Borcovicus (Housesteads) a considerable stay was 
made to examine the rematkable remains which have 
lately been excavated by local antiquarian societies. Тһе 
camp contains the remains of a forum splendidly pre- 
served. А fine Roman milestone was found at Vindolana 
in an erect position, said to be the only one left in 
Britain in its original state. On Thursday a visit was 
paid to Hexham and Chollerford, under the leadership of 
the Rev. E. M. Cole. The great camp at Chesters 
(Cilurnum) and the Roman bridge over the North Tyne 
were inspected. Cilurnum was the second largest station 
on the Roman Wall, being only exceeded in extent by 
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Amboglanna (Birdoswald). It covers more than ۵ 
acres. The forum is of great interest, and. a rapid but 
extremely interesting and instructive survey having been 


made, the party returned to Hexham. 


А MOVEMENT was inaugurated at a meeting held at Marl- 
borough House on the 12th inst., under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales, for the promotion of a national 
memorial to the late Duke of Westminster. The meeting 
was of a most influential character, and amongst the names 
of those present we note the name of Mr. Waterhouse, 
К.А., who, by the way, put his name down with Earl 
Cadogan, Lord Brassey, and Lord Wantage, for £50 to 
the fund. The Bishop of London, in the course of a 
statement made to tbe meeting, explained tbat a small 
executive committee had been appointed for the purpose 
of reporting on the site and form of the proposed memorial, 
ond, after careful consideration, it was concluded that, as 
the Duke was Lord High Steward of Westminster, there 
was no place more fitting for а memorial of him than 
Westminster Abbey. After consultation with the Dean 
and Cbapter, and with the concurrence of the Duchess, it 
was decided to recommend that the memorial should take 
the form of filling the rose window in the south transept 
and the twelve lights below it with stained glass of a more 
satisfactory character and more harmonious colouring 
than that which is now there. [t was proposed, with the 
concurrence of the Abbey authorities, that the work should 
be executed under the general direction of Mr. Bodley, 
A.R.A. 1Һе cost of the work would be, it was estimated, 
not less than £3,000. Subscriptions to the amount of 
£350 were promised in the room, bringing up the total 
amount, promised and in hand, to nearly £1,000. 

Tue female sanitary inspector has come to stay. Jt 
seems to us quite a proper sphere for the introduction 
of women, There is very much in sanitary supervision 
and work which a woman is specially fitted, aided by 
proper education and training, to undertake. And if only 
women sanitary inspectors could avoid becoming merely 
official— and officious—machines, and carry out their duties 
with some sort of real desire to help and cducate the 
ignorant dwellers іп the dismal swamp of insanitary 
slumdom, then we can conceive of a career for women 
which should be almost missionary in its character, and 
quite as essential as the inculcation of religious principles 
into the Kaffir, Hottentot, or the “ heathen Chivee.” We 
are glad to note that the Melboürne City Council are 
trying the experiment of a female sanitary inspector. The 
salary is to be {100 a year and a bicycle—none too much 
for efficient service, even including the bicycle riding. 
THE Housing of the Working Classes Act (1890) Amend- 
ment Bill passed its third reading in the House of Commons 
on the r2th inst. | ۱ 

CaN any of our readers inform a correspondent where he 
can obtain earthenware discs in red with numbers marked 
on them as used in cemeteries for marking out grave 
spaces? If anyone possessing this information would send 
it along to us we should be obliged. | 


——— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CRAIG-Y-MOR, THISTLEBOON, SWANSEA. 
Н. W. WILLS, А.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 

Tus is an excellent example of how a small alteration 

to a house may produce a pleasing and interesting 
result. Two small rooms were thrown together, and con- 
verted into а drawing-room. An existing sash window 
was taken out, and converted into а window seat. The 
wood work is finished white. The work has: been carried 
out by Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, of Swansea. 


WALSALL MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
Je Н. TONGE, ARCHITECT. 


This illustrates an admirable design submitted in the 
recent competition, | 
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129, CANNON STREET, Е.С. 


T. WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


Tugsg new premises at 129, Cannon Street, E.C., which 
we illustrate to-day, give us a noticeably good example of 


recent street architecture. 
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THE MIDSUMMER К.І.В.Л. EXAMINATIONS. 


as ne кенеле 


HE following gentlemen have passed the Midsummer 
Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects :— 
PRELIMINARY. 


David Alexander Adam, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Percy 
Tidswell Adams, Bournemouth; Ernest Gladstone Allen, 
Hubert Dennis Aubrey, Gervase Bailey, Christopher 
Bannister, Crowborough ; Robert Gerald Barrow, Bide- 
ford; Tom Forest Beazley, South Shields; Leslie B. G. 
Benson, Yeovil ; Arthur Gilbert Berry, Norwich; Richard 
Н.Р. Bevis, Southsea ; Ellis Rawson Birks, Henry Black- 
adder, Broughty Ferry, М.В.; Fitzroy Frederick 
Boldero, Penkridge, Staffordshire; William Edward 
Brooks, Baldwin Brown, Bradford ; George Ronald Bryce, 
Glasgow; Albert Edward Bullock, Stephen Burgoine, 
Geoffrey Burton, Benjamin Harlow Butters, Brighton ; 
William Wellesley James Calthorp, Chelmsford ; Archi- 
bald Neil Campbell, Cyril Barnabas Chesshire, George 
Reginald O. Chorlton, Manchester; Henry Francis Clarke, 
North Shields ; Charles Emmerson Clouting, Cambridge ; 
William Henry Collin, Robert Tyers Cooke, Leicester ; 
Joseph Berkeley Cubey, South Shields; Ernest Thomas 
Cunliffe, Blackburn ; Thomas Lawrence Dale, Noel John 
Dawson, Ipswich ; Sidney Reyner Day, Skipton; Charles 
Willing Denton, Alfred William Douglas, Matlock Bank ; 
Harold J. T. Duncan, Harold Hicks Earnshaw, Manches- 
ter; John Joseph Elkingham, Durham; Harold Quentery 
Farmer, Staleybridge; Henry Е. P. Ford, Douglas Alfred 
Forster, Edward Lawrence Gaunt, Ilkley; Frank Stanton 
Gildersleeve, Hastings; Charles John Goodwin, Reginald 
jus Goulston, Robert Francis Graham, В.А. Cantab., 

eonard Bishopp Grant, Jordan Green, Birmingham; 
William Greenwood, Blackburn ; Ronald Hamilton Greig, 
Sydney Robert Griffen, Plymouth; Arthur Bernard 
Harvey, Canterbury; Arthur Hugh Hasnip, Hastings ; 
Walter William Hitchins, Plymouth; Douglas John 
Hobgen, Chichester; Arthur Rowland Holman, Percy 
Aspdeu Horrocks, Bolton, Lancashire; Walter Arnold 
e v, Tynemouth ; Thomas Frederick Ingram, ۰ 
field; Charles Henry Jackson, Hugh Parry Jones, Con- 
way, North Wales; Matthew M. C. Jones, Glasgow ; John 
Norman Keasley, John Harold Kennard, Harold Kershaw, 
Worthing ; William Alexander . Kidd, Greenock ; 


үш Henry Lang, Dukinfield; William Henry Lomas, 
urnley; Charles Ernest Lovell, Percy Wells Lovell 
Percy Luker, en Bernard Lund, Chorley, Lancashire ; 
William Mackintosh, Inverness ; Herbert Pemberton 
MacNalty, Winchester; John Hatton Markham, Hugh J.C. 
Marshall, Charles Redford Merrison, Vibert Middleton, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne ; Charles William Milburn, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Stanley Charles Miles, Bournemouth; Ewart 
Gladstone Millar, Christopher John Monson, Newark; 
Andrew Muir, Edinburgh ; Ernest Ranson Mundle, New- 
castle-on- Tyne; Harold Franklyn Murrell, Edward Robbins 
Nixey, Hartlepool; Robert Douglas Ogden, Manchester ; 
Basil Oliver, Sudbury, Suffolk; George Wilfrid Page, 
Bolton; David Parkhill, Belfast ; Claude Paterson, Bow- 
don, Cheshire; Basil Pendleton, Manchester; Leonard 
Pierpont, Warrington; Montague Corry Pile, Newbury ; 
Claud Vincent Ponder, Eastbourne; Albert Reginald 
Powys, Somerset; Harold Oswald Prestwick, Lancashire; 
Henry Melancthon Pritchard, Cardiff; Mowbray Procter, 
Hartlepool; Edgar Quiggin, Liverpool ; Thomas Herdman 
Rae, Sunderland; Frederick Raine, Newcastle ; L. A.G. L. 
Rawles, G. R. H. Reaney, Thomas Edgar Richards, 
Cardiff; Thomas Morgan Richards, Penarth; Frederick 
Gibbon Richer, William Ewart Roberts, Wilfred Robson, 
Saltburn; William Herbert Rogers, Percy Havery Ross, 
Samuel Runcie, Glasgow ; Tom Sadler Rushworth, Her- 
bert Ryle, Newcastle; Hayward Lewis Samson, Henry 
Partridge Sanders, Cardiff; Victor George Santo, Broms- 
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grove; Lawrence Scantlebury, Launceston; Jesse Francis 


Schneider, T. T. G. Donaldson Selby, Christopher Long 
Sharp, Blackpool ; James Hughan Shearer, Exeter ; Isaac 
Taylor Sifton, Harold Slater, Blackburn; H. R. G. S. 
Smallman, Neil Campbell Smith, E. T. L. Smith, Robert 
Ernest Stewardson, George Merrison Stone, Tuxford ; 
H. S. Walcott Stone, Taunton; Charles Stonehouse, Black- 
burn; Percy Ripley Strong, jen Towneley Sugden, Man- 
chester; Harry Cecil Swindells, Manchester; John William 
Thorpe, Lytham; Maurice Tobias, Alfred Nicholson 
Tucker, Plymouth; Percy Turner, Bradford; James 
Irving Tweedie, Annan; James Henry Vaughan, New- 
port, Monmouthshire; Louis Charles Veale, Francis 
Guilford Waddell-Dudley, St. Albans; Richard Arthur 
Waite, Bradford; H. H. J. Walder, Southampton ; Mar- 
shall Eyre Walker, Samuel Wallis, Kettering; William 
Ernest Watson, Greenock ; Harry West, Newbury; John 
Charles Whettam, Weymouth ; Thomas William Whipp, 
Scarborough; Herbert Hodges Whittington, William 
Whymper, Framlingham ; Arthur Gilbert Wood, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Henry Edward Woodsend, Nottingham ; Alex- 
ander Lionel Woodward. Henry J. Wyeth, Reginald 
William Yates, Huddersfield; Henry Young, Bedford. 


INTERMEDIATE (in order of merit). 
Andrew Rollo, Clement Stretton, Leicester ; Charles 


Thomas Palmer, Leonard William Ensor, Huddersfield ; . 


Sidney Hall Goodwin, Reginald Percy Chamberlain, Lei- 
cester; Norman Austin Leech, Jobn Swarbrick, Man- 
chester; John Brown, Northampton; Francis Robert 
Boyd Haward, Great Yarmouth ; Leslie Patrick Aber- 


| crombie, Manchester ; Edwin Osman Payne, Percival 


William Hawkins, James Miller, Sheffield ; Frank Edward 
Stratton, Salisbury; John Norman Randall Vining, 
Arthur Tedman, Bristol; Wilfrid Stonehouse Payne, 
William Steel, Sunderland ; Willie Hemingway, Bolton ; 
Henry Makins Tait, Glasgow; Charles Frederick Ward, 
West Bromwich ; Arthur Haynes Johnson, Winchester 
Archibald Lawrence Holder, Geoffrey Goodwin Moor 
house, Liverpool; Guy Church, Sir Francis Charles 
Rupert Ford, Bart., Ilkley, Yorks. ; George Lister Thorn- 
ton Sharpe, George Herbert Jackson, Boscombe; James 
Morton Lethbridge, Basil Procter, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Fergusson Barclay, Weston-super-Mare; Henry Dough 
Crewdson, William Herbert Hobday, John Parlett, George 
Maurice Roe, St. Leonards-on-Sea; Godfrey D. B. 
Shepherd, William Peter Steel, Sidcup; Victor Wilkins, 
Arthur A. Williamson, Dundee ; Robert Gordon Wilson, 
jun., Glasgow; Archibald Herbert Winterburn. 


FiNAL AND SPECIAL. 

Samuel Chesney, Stourbridge; George Edward Clay, 
Charles Heaton FitzW. Comyn, Harold Cooper, 
Blackburn ; Charles Archibald Daubney, William Ernest 
Emerson, James Ernest Franck, Arthur Reginald Groome, 
Manchester; Herbert Haines, Emanuel Vincent Harris, 
Frederick Milton Harvey, Gorleston; John Stanley Heath, 
Percy Erskine Nobbs, M.A., Sidaey Vincent North, 
Cyril Wontner Smith, William Herbert Swann, Alexander 
Symon, Andrew Mitchell Torrance, jun., Robert Percival 
Sterling Twizell, Charles Edward Varndell, Clyde Young. 


е 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 


IRELAND. 


HE annual excursion of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland took place on Friday and Saturday last, 
the venue being Kilkenny. The members joutneyed from 
Kilkenny to Thomastown by train, where some hours 
were spent at that fine old Cistercian foundation, Jer- 
point Abbey. Тһе abbey is most picturesquely situated 
in the midst of the beautiful scenery of the River Nore, 
and the architectural remains are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. Proceeding from Thomastown station in 
the distance could be descried Dysart Castle, the 
charmingly situated birthplace of Bishop Berkeley, but 
time did not admit of a detour to visit it. 

Returning from Jerpoint the remainder of the time 
available was devoted to the town of Kilkenny, with 
numerous buildings of interest. Тһе castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Ormonde, was first оп the list. A con- 
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siderable time was spent in the picture-gallery—one of the 
finest collections in Ireland, including some fine examples 
of Anibale Caracci. Several beautiful portraits, by Sir 
Peter Lely. The collection is indeed a uniquely rich one 
in both the Italian and Dutch schools, The castle itself 
15 not remarkable for very great architectural beauty 
being more orless modern in character, but it is a pic- 
turesque monumental pile of castellated character. 

St. Canice's Cathedral (restored some years ago by Sir 
Thomas Deane) was next visited. Subsequently the party 
made their way to the Black Abbey, a Dominican Abbey, 
which has the rare distinction of having remained in the 
undisturbed possession of the Order throughout the 
troubled epochs of Irish History to this day. 

The modern Roman Catholic Cathedral was viewed and 
found of considerable interest — considering the date of its 
erection (just prior to the Gothic revival) the design has 
remarkable merits, the interior being an agreeable surprise 
with its fine dignified proportions. The Archaological 
Museum was visited, and the quaint and simple last 
century Market Home. Тһе Franciscan Abbey and the 
Courthouse were all visited in turn, completing a most 
enjoyable trip. The headquarters were at the Club House 
Hotel, an excellent hostelry, which fully maintained its 
reputation in the thorough manner in which the excursion 
party were catered for. 

The association was much indebted to Mr. W. K. Clere, 
contractor, Kilkenny, who most kindly placed his time 
and local knowledge at the disposal of the party. 
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А PROFESSOR'S VIEW ОЕ ARCHITEC. 
TURAL EDUCATION.* 


HE very recent agitation affecting the motto “ Pro- 
gress before precedent ” has attracted the attention 

of the professors of architecture, who have noted with 
rcgret that some of these architectural walking delegates 
have assumed unfriendly, even hostile, attitudes toward 
the schools. It is safe to assume that men differ in a 
great variety of ways in their interpretations of this motto, 
and that probably very few of the “young men of the 
Middle West " really hope, down in their hearts, that the 
schools will drop precedent and reorganise on a nature- 
study basis. Possibly it is overstating it to assume that 
this is the wish of Mr. Dean and his те 14$, yet that is 
what one may very easily gather from Mr. Dean's several 
articles which have appeared within the past year in the 
architectural magazines. An accepted definition of an 
anarchist is “опе who believes the world so good as to 
need no laws." While such a state of affairs is devoutly 
to be wished, no one in this assemblage believes for a 
moment that it would be safe or even reasonable for us as 
a nation, for instance, to suddenly drop our system of laws, 
and enforcement of laws. In the same way we may 
accept in perfect faith all tbat Mr. Déan advocates, as 
something very desirable, but we cannot for a moment 
dream of flying from the traditions, the laws, the pre- 
c:dents that have been willed to us by our professional 
forefathers. We are inclined to the opinion that the 
“young men of the Middle West ” are taking themselves 
too seriously. At present we agree with Messrs. Wyatt 
& Nolting, of Baltimore, who very aptly state, ‘‘ We 
suggest that before writing and theorising more on the 
subject, he would produce actual work by his proposed 
methods, which will be accepted by the art-world as 


superior to that produced by the training of either the | 


European or Amcrican schools." The professors of 
architecture will give an enthusiastic receptionto any new 
piece of work which shows truth, logic, and fitness. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that no matter how 
excellent some of this inventive work is to be, it. cannot 
reduce the intrinsic merit of some of the modern buildings 
which we have all enjoyed together, and which every- 
where shows the influence of precedent. 

We recalled a sentence from something that was said, 
if we remember rightly, by Mr. Sullivan, to whom many 
turn in their search alter originality. If the quotation is 
not exact, at least the meaning is the same. “Learn what 


> * A paper read by Professor A. B. Trowbridge, Dean of College of 
Architecture, Cornell University, Utica, N.Y., at the Convention of 
the Architectural League of America, held in Chicago, last June. 
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is in the books, and then throw the books away." There 
15 a good deal of sound wisdom in that advice for men of 
Mr. Sullivan’s strength, but how many consider themselves 
in his class? Suppose, for example, we should accept 
this advice, and apply it to the students in our schools. 
How long would it take the average student to learn what 
is in the books? We think a lucky man would perhaps 
feel that he had a good grasp of what the books contain 
after he had practised architecture twenty-five or thirty 
years. We know some humble-minded professors of 
architecture who feel that three-score years and ten are 
not enougb time for the proper study of architecture 
Suppose, now, we adopt the modest plan of flying from 
precedence, depending upon the natural talent and inven- 
tive genius of our students for our academical results. We 
turn a class of beginners loose in a draughting-room, lock 
the library doors, issue a programme which calls for so ne 
architectural character, and then wait for the sparks of 
genius to illuminate the blank sheets of Whatman. We 
might extend the experiment so that it would be fully 
tried upon one class of students during its entire four 
years of stay with us. What would be the result? Our 
students would either emigrate to the “ Middle West," 
and become great architects, or they would hurl male- ' 
dictions at us for the rest of their lives. The latter result 
is the more probable. 

It may be that we have been extreme in our assumption 
that Mr. Dean and his co-workers desire so great a 
departure from precedent. If, however, опе bit of historic 
detail is inappropriate to our age, why are not all bits of 
historic detail? If it is wrong to use a Greek triglyph or a 
Greek column to-day because they belonged to a past 
civilisation, then no classic mouldings are allowable, and 
even the carpenters, in their ignorant use of the classic 
cyma-reversa, will have to devise something to take the 
place of the innocent ogee inoulding in order to be con- 
sistent. 

The profession of architecture, as well as the vast think- 
ing public, have cause to be thankful that the schools of 
architecture are taking a stand for conservatism in teach- 
ing. If we were to allow ourselves to be carried away by 
the delusion that we might achieve fame by experiment- 
ing upon our students in the search for an original style of 
architecture we would be infamous. We would be betray- 
ing a trust more sacred than any trust that is encountered 
in the practice of architecture. In practice an architect 
has the responsibility of disposing of bis client's money and 
of so using it that the community concerned will be 
enlightened and educated. Не is a trust which shculd not 
be broken through this egotistical belief in one's power to 
revolutionise architecture. How much greater is the 
responsibility of the professors of architecture who have in 
their hands the futures of a group of young people! 

Our duty toward our students is, first, to teach them to 
construct according to modern practices; second, to 
express themselves in black and white, in colour, and in 
plastic materials; third, to habituate them to good 
methods of study in the art of designing. Add to this the 
various courses in history of architecture, history of art, 
&c., and we have in a nutsbell an outline of a course which 
is conservative and yet capable of the development of a 
perfectly safe amount of originality. It is not necessary to 
go into the details of the many courses which are required 
of students in developing them in the three directions 
stated. It is sufficient to remark in passing that the 
essential policy for success in the development of a school 
is insistence upon a stiff entrance-requirement and alert- 
ness in keeping to the standard set by the best architec- 
tural students in the world—the French. Мг. Dean 5 
mistaken in holding that because some of the recently 
returned students of the Paris school have the bad taste to 
erect French buildings in our cities, that therefore both 
European and American schools are at fault. Because 
one dog goes mad it does not follow that all dogs should be 
muzzled and their mothers shot. 

The ideal education of an architect is for him to first 
take ап A.B. degree in some college or university where 
contact with professors and fellow-students in the sc-called 
liberal studies will broaden his attitude toward the world. 
Then let him take his professional course of four or five 
years in a conservative school where good principles, not 
original theories, are taught. If he be a genius, his four 
years in a professional school cannot possibly.repress him, 
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His individuality will show through all the conservatism of 
his teaching. If he have not great talent, as is the case 
with many students of architecture, his conservative teach- 
ing will have been his professional life-preserver. Not 
only he, but {Бе community with which he is connected, 
will fervently thank the men who, believing in and loving 
originality and invention, still had the courage and 


common-sense to teach traditions, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 


WING .o the peculiar situation of America and to 
the natural independence and lack of reverence of 
the American mind, the course of architecture here has 
presented an anomaly in the development of style, and 
rules which apply elsewhere do not seem to apply here. 
Nevertheless, it is very certain that the process of develop- 
ment which works everywhere else will in time be found 
working here; indeed, it becomes more evident daily that 
this process is already well under way. Тһе foundation 
for any such development must necessarily begin with the 
schools. In every European country we find that 
before the young men begin to build they undergo 
a long process of training, either in schools or as 
apprentices, to fit them Юг the work. In the 
past we have thought such preparations unnecessary. 
Almost. every young American, as soon as he has been able 
to draw a straight line, has felt himself competent to under- 
take any work of architecture, and not only that, but he 
has found that most people have been ready to agree with 
him in this way of tbinking. People having large sums 
to invest, if not willing to entrust them to him at the start, 
have been willing t» do so after a few years, when he is 
supposed to have had the necessary experience. These 
methods still hold true in many places to-day. Physicians, 
engineers, lawyers, and other professional men must have 
been properly trained before they are employed; not so 
with architects. Most employers, indeed, feel that they 
are very good architects themselves, and few have any 
distinct notion of what constitutes an architectural 
training. 

This is an entirely unnatural state of affairs, and no one 
who understands the American mind can believe that it 
will last. Indeed, there is at the present time every indi- 
cation that it will not last. Schools of architecture 
multiply on every side, young men flock abroad to seek 
architectural training, and the results of this movement 
are already beginning to be apparent in our architecture. 
Fortunately, this force is a unifying one. I say fortunately, 
though I doubt if it could be otherwise. The great majority 
of our students are thinking and working in the same 
style, though this can by no means be said of our practis- 
ing architects. They are for the most part still borrowing 
from any epoch of antiquity, or designing in a style of their 
own invention, as the fancy seizes them. They deprecate 
what they call the “ Frenchifying " of American architec- 
ture, as if there were any such thing as American 
architecture in the hodge-podge which we see about us. 

In the meantime the French influence is slowly but 
surely predominating. Our young men go to Paris and 


become convinced of the wisdom of the French methods. 


From the great masters of the French school, under whose 
influence they are brought, they imbibe such logical, 
reasonable, and convincing instruction, that I do not 
believe it possible for a young man anxious to learn to 
come away unconvinced. Тһе converts which these.men 
make after they return among the young men who them- 
selves are not able to go abroad are ten to one. 

А revolution is in full progress among us, and it is 
beginning just where it ought to begin; that is, with the 
students. Let no one mistake the introduction of what 
appears to be modern French architecture as only a 
passing fancy to go the way of the “ Richardsonian 
Romanesque,” “ Queen Anne,” and “Italian Renaissance." 
It is an entirely different affair. It means much more 
than appears on the surface. Тһе French resemblance is 
only an incident; it may, indeed, soon pall and pass away, 
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"From а paper read by Mr. Ernest Flagg, of New York, at the recent 
Chicago Convention of the Architectura] League of America. 
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but the movement means tbat the principles which the 
French use are being introduced here, and these 
will last, because they are founded оп good taste, 
guided by common-sense. Henceforth American archi- 
tects are to be properly instructed before they enter 
upon their duties. American architecture is not 
to be Frenchified, unless France can dominate the 
fashions of the world in building by her taste and skill, as 
she has dominated them in dress. The movement means 
that our architects of the future will apply to the art in 
this country the same logical reasoning, and that they 
will have the same careful preparation for the work 
that helps the Frenchman to lead the world in the fine 
arts. Italso means that in the future the whole body of 
American architects are to work together along the same 
lines, to think іп the same style. Thus we are about to 
enter upon a cour:e which will make possible the evolution 
of a national style of our own, or perhaps enable us to set 


the fashion for the world. 


OFFICIAL CONTROL OF ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE CONTINENT AND ІМ AMERICA.“ 


Ву WILLIAM EMERSON, P.R.I.B.A. 


N France, to quote the words of our late Secretary, Mr. 
William H. White, the Council of Building in Paris,the 
principle of which was first initiated by Colbert in 1663, 
has existed in some form or other since his day. In 1798 
this council, under another name aüd in altered form, took 
for a time the name of “ Assemblée Centrale des Archi- 
tectes," and consisted of seven architects. Later on 
a. Councillor of State was appointed ۰ president, but 
the vice-president was always an atchitect. In 1838 this 
council was extended to twenty-four in number, of whom 
fifteen were architects, and their duties were increased. 
The members of the council were not permitted to design 
or execute new works under the administration. They 
had the final judgment as to designs submitted in com- 
petitioa for public buildings. They also advised as to the 
selection of architects for new public works; and since 
then this council has had the supreme control of all public 
works, there being numerous divisions—which I need not 
now go into—íor the efficient control of the various 
departments of works. All were placed under the charge 
of a Minister at the head of the Maison de l'Empereur et 
des Beaux-Arts. The responsible chief of each division 
of public works was advised by committees of experts. I 
believe, unless any alteration has been made lately, the 
fuhctions of supreme director of works are divided 
between (a) the Minister of Public Instraction and Fine 
Arts, (5) the Minister of Justice and Public Works, (с) the 
Prefect of the Seine, (4) the Prefect of Police. The 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, the Minister 
of Justice and Public Works, and the Prefect of the Seine 


are all advised in the matters of architecture and building 


by councils or committees, of whom a large proportion 
are architects. Тһе Prefect of Police, whose duties are 
mainly in connection with the safety of the public in 
respect to buildings in public streets, &c., is assisted by a 
number of architects, the Inspectors-General being men 
of high distinction in the profession. 

This systematic organisation has been responsible for 
some of the best and most beautiful buildings in Paris, 
and appears, in respect of public edifices, to give satis- 
factory results, and has undoubtedly influenced the national 
architecture of France. This control is exercised always 
over a design for a building which has to be carried 
out with theaid of funds contributed wholly or in part by a 
public body ; but in France, when it is a question of private 
buildings, the control of municipal authorities is only ex- 
tended over such matters as widths of streets, heights of 
buildings, and hygiene, but in по way over artistic ۰ 
In fact, M. Lucas informs me of a case sonie years ago, 
proving how little voice the authorities have in such 
matters. The story is as follows:—4A house-owner at 
Chantilly, wishing to force the owner of a house situated 
opposite his own upon the public road to quit the district, 
painted the fac ide of his own house black, with death’s- 


* From а paper read by Mr. William Emerson at the recent 
Architectural Congress in London, 
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heads and crossbones picked out in white. This led to а 
series of actions and appeals in courts of law, with the 
result in the end that the owner of this grisly facade had 
to wipe it all out and repaint it in the usual manner. But 
the judgment had nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of art in regard to street architecture or in reference 
to public taste, but solely on the ground of damage done 
to his neighbour by the hindering of the letting of his 
premises. | 

In Berlin, also, though I believe there is Government 
control over public buildings, and though there are building 
regulations and legal restrictions in the matter of private 
construction of buildings, these have nothing to do with 
aesthetic considerations, Every proprietor has a right to 
occupy his property with buildiags or alter his buildings, 
but no building is permitted to the damage or the insecurity 
of the public or the disfigurement of towns or open spaces. 
In regard to the word ۲۰ disfigurement,” in legal proceedings 
which have been taken to prevent the erection of unsuit- 
able edifices the judges have invariably dismissed the cases, 
on the ground that matters of taste are purely individual. 
But I am informed by one of the leading Berlin architects 
that this defect is felt very much, and will shortly be 
remedied, and counsel is being taken as to the scope of 
such legal restrictions. This matter, which is under con- 
sideration, can scarcely be brought to a conclusion this 

ear. | 
1 In Austria I find there is no control over new buildings 
in respect of their aesthetic properties—only over con- 
struction. 

In Denmark there is also no control over taste or design 
—only in construction and other kindred matters; and the 
lawyers there strongly uphold the unlimited right of an 
owner to build whatever he pleases, provided it is in con- 
formity with the ‘law. But the disregard of the public's 
just claim for beauty of design has been severely censured 
in the Common Council of Copenhagen ; and the opinion 
expressed there has influenced the magistracy to such an 
extent that now in most deeds of conveyance whereby 
the community sells land for building purposes, the stipu- 
lation is made that the drawings for the exterior of iheir 
buildings are to be submitted to the magistracy, who 
then seek the opinion and advice of the city architect, and 
generally decide according to his advice. 

To this scheme there are many drawbacks. When the 
community is the greatest landowner, as in Copenhagen, 
it may affect many, if not most, of the buildings; but even 
then, when incompetent architects are chosen by the 
building owners, and the design is submitted after the sale 
is completed, very little can be gained by the alteration 
and correction of unsatisfactory drawings, or by the 
absolute refusal of them ; and their approval, if the 
alterations, as is usually the case, involve more outlay 
of capital, naturally raises objections on the part of the 
building owners. Where it is possible for the designs to 
be submitted previous to conclusion of the bargain for the 
land, a much more effective control over the design could 
be exercised. Lately this has caused a movement for a 
revised building Act, which shall have clauses giving 
power to the Building Commission to refuse consent to the 
carrying-out of a design that would disfigure the street or 
place in which it is to be erected. But whether such a 
clause will be carried is uncertain, for there again the 
question must arise as to what disfigurement entails or 
means. 

In Italy control of buildings is a municipal affair. Each 
city elects a council, called the ** Commissione Edilizia," 
whose mission it is to examine every building project, 
whether for a new construction or for an alteration to an 
existing structure, and to uphold the interests of the public 
from the standpoint of beauty. They have to examine the 
plans from an «esthetic point of view, and if in their judg- 
ment the execution of the project would disfigure the city 
they are bound to refuse their sanction to it. This com- 
mittee, the “ Commissione Edilizia," has also the power 
to grant exemption from the building regulations in case 
what is termed the **ornato pubblico" should require it; 
for instance, in the matter of heights. The Pope's Govern- 
ment has always desired to go one step better to secure 
improvements in the aspect of the city. Leo XII. granted 
that whoever should build, or rebuild, or restore a house 
from designs approved by the St. Luke's Academy of Fine 
Arts, should be exempt for thirty-three years from an 


increase in property tax—a most just and wise measure. 
for the encouragement of citizens to erect handsomé: 
buildings. | | | 

In Russia I learn that every governing institution has 
its own building officer and architects, who are responsible 
for their buildings. But the latest innovation is that 
designs for all important buildings requiring artistic skill 
shall be examined by the Council of the Academy of Art; 
but until now many exceptions are made to this rule, and 
in consequence, I am told, barbarism often reigns in many 
of the buildings. 

In America, in New York and Boston, art commissions 
exist, consisting of persons appointed by the mayors, and 
of those who hold certain positions at the head of certain 
public institutions, and the law provides that no work of 
art shall be accepted by the city government or erected in 
the streets or public places without the approval of the 
respective commissions. This applies, however, more to 
fountains, statues, monuments, and such like, than to 
buildings, excepting that within certain limits a building 
paid for by public funds may be altered, modified, or con- 
trolled by the commissions. 

It seems, therefore, that Italy alone has any real control 
in the public interest over the artistic design of buildings, 
and this is exercised by committees in each city. 


RECENT MURAL AND MONUMENTAL 
DECORATION IN LONDON. 


REAT expectations were aroused in some of us a wbile 
ago, says the Manchester Guardian, by the promise 
that the wall-panels of the Royal Exchange were to be 
decorated by Academicians and other painters of repute. 
The promise is being gradually fulfilled ; one by one the 
recesses of the arcading are being filled in with pictures. 
T wo more have been recently uncovered—better pictures 
than some of those preceding them, but without much 
more claim to decorate the building. Other pictures are 
shortly forthcoming from the hands of Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Brangwyn. We may safely expect these to be more 
decorative. 

As yet none of the younger Academicians have 
taken up the note of decoration struck by the late 
President; Lord Leighton's picture of the ~“ Phcenicians 
Trading with the Early Britons on the Coast of Cornwall” 
remains in all respects the first of the series. Тһе panel 
painted by Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A., for the Mercers' 
Company represents the opening of the first Royal Ex- 
change by Elizabeth. Тһе artist's treatment of the sub- 
ject lacks the breadth essential to mural decoration, and 
he has not planned his colour with a view to the wall. A 
decorator would have made more of such opportunities as 
are given by the emblazoned coat of the trumpeter and 
the trappings of the Queen's horse, which would, asa 
matter of fact, have been more gorgeous and more dignified 

‘than Mr. Crofts has shown them. It would take a great 
colourist to make anything of the pale blue which he affects 
—a blue far removed from the frank heraldic tincture which 
we have a right to expect. Nor is the scene presented with 
the show of actuality that we might have expected from the 
painter. No one appears to be very much interested in the 
ceremony, which, in fact, is of the most meagre description. 
There is even an emptiness about the place which suggests 
that the Queen has got there rather by accident than come 
purposely to show the light of her condescension upon 
loyal and admiring citizens. If by any chance the city of 
Dublin had presented just now such a desolate appearance 
as that to the Queen there would have been no cause to 
congratulate ourselves upon her auspicious visit to Ireland. 
The decorative value of a crowd is to be seen in the neigh- 
bouring subject, by Mr. Sigismund Goetze, where the 
soldiers massed in the entrance to Baynard Castle form a 
most effective background to Richard 111. receiving the 
offer of the crown, at the same time that they help to tell 
the story. | | 

The panel painted by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, А.К.А., for 
the Sun Fire Office, representing (appropriately) the Great 
Fire of London, is treated іп a quite modern spirit, con- 
trasting in so far with the pictures preceding it, and 
especially with that of Mr. S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., next to 
it, which by comparison seems a more distant sort of art 
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— as in some sense it is. Still Mr. Forbes's picture is not 
a success either as a rendering of the scene as it really 
may have been or as a wall decoration; indeed, the idea 
of decoration was perhaps never very seriously considered 
by the painter, though the firelight might at least have 
helped him to a simpler effect and to a richer glow of 
colour. One would have expected of Mr. Forbes, however, 
a scene more actual. There is here no hint of the hurry 
and excitement inseparable, one would think, from such a 
scene; we are not made to feel the stress of a great peril. 
We look to be impressed by an event of tragic import, 
and see only composed figures, with the firelight playing 
in spots upon their unruttied garments, calmly descending 
the steps of the landing stage to the boats in the river 
below. It would be interesting to know what the painters 
themselves think of their work at the Exchange now that 


it is done— whether they are satisfied with it, or whether. 


they have come to the conclusion that it is one thing to 
paint an easel picture up to the standard of the Academy 
and another to aspire to decoration. То the critic it is 
clear that the painting of most admirable genre does not 
prepare a man to decorate a public building. 

The wotk of Sir William Richmond, still in progress at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, gains somewhat by comparison with 
the work of his fellow-Academicians and Associates at the 
Exchange. Не has a truer appreciation of what is 
decorative, more sense of style, more respect for the 
masters, whose methods he has indeed studied with an 
impartiality which appears at times to imply that he bas 
not quite made up his own mind on the question of 
manner. The more recent mosaics in the semi-domes 
under the great dome do not impress one by tbe originalit y 
of their treatment, nor by the light of a showery 
April day do they greatly gratify the colour sense. 
These are the semi-domes which were at one time sur- 
rounded by inscriptions on a stencilled background. Тһе 
objectionable lettering has been removed, but the 
ornament remaining in its place is commonplace. 

On one point, however, Sir William has quite made up 
his mind, and that is as to the treatment of stained glass. 
Three new and prominent windows which have lately been 
fixed in place show his standpoint unmistakably. He 
regards a window as a mosaic in coloured glass, and builds 
it up, as it were, with lead, framing his coloured glass 
with it and obscuring the material as little as possible 
with paint. His principle is admirable, and he carries it 
out with commendable independence of spirit, designing 
his glass in his own way, untrammelled by precedent. 
But he has not knowledge enough of glass, of its effect in 
the window and at the right distance, to ensure success. 
The two big windows at the ends of the transepts show 
this plainly enough; they are less ineffective than former 
windows designed by him for St. Paul's, but that they 
are effective is more than can be said of them. They аге 
not, indeed, very easily intelligible. You can see that the 
window space 15 broken up into a series of niches (12 
in all), in each of which stands a single figure; you can 
just make out that this one bears a cross and thatia 
pastoral staff. But any further meaning or expression 
there may be in them, or any drawing or design, is lost. 
It goes for nothing. The north window is delicate in tone, 
the south window is less pleasing, but in neither is the 
colour explicit enough. "There is a timidity about the 
tinting—it does not amount to more—which is just the 
least effective thing possible in glass. Where light is 
wanted—and it is asked for in a modern church—the only 
plan is to use plenty of wbite glass and to let what colour 
there is be rich. 

If anyone doubts that, let him, as he goes out of the 
cathedral, look at the two windows at the western ends of 
the aisles, designed many years ago by Mr. John Clayton. 
He is no К.А., but he was even then a master of his craft. 
Sir W. B. Richmond is learning his. He gets nearest to 
mastering it in the window at the east end of the north 
aisle, in which, however, the heraldry at the base of the 
design is not very readable, and the fanlike ornament in 
the circular head is chiefly in tints that are too pale to go 
well with the deep tones of the picture occupying the 
main part of the window below. The pictureof ** St Paul 
preaching at Athens" is quite the best thing that Sir 
William Richmond has done inglass. 16 is large in design, 
rich in colour, effective, decorative, glass-like, and essen- 
tially mosaic. Indeed, the artist rather overdges the glazing, 
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breaking uphis glass into pieces smaller than there is any 
occasion to use, so that it looks broken and “ bitty.” The 
mosaic method has led also to a pipe-like dlsposition of the 
folds of his draperies, which, though it recalls a device 
employed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, is yet not happy. The 
endeavour to give the folds of white draperies with as 
little shading as possible—by glazing, that is to say, rather 
than by painting—has led to the employment of dark and 
dirty shades of glass at the cost of the purity and brilliance 
which are the crowning qualities of the material. The 
brown tone employed for the flesh has rather a heavy look, 
and is quite as much a convention as the white flesh in 
old glass, which is so much more sparkling and brilliant. 
But to adopt that expedient would have been to follow in 
the footsteps ot tradition, and in these days we think 
ourselves bound to the modern, cost what it may. Sir 
William Richmond has not yet managed, he has not. yet 
tried, indeed, to combine rich colour with grisaille, but he 
has produced at least one window which in its way is 


remarkable. 
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NEW CENTRAL BOARD SCHOOL FOR 
MANCHESTER. 


HE new Central School of the Manchester School 
Board will be completed and opened immediately 
after the midsummer holidays. Тһе formal opening сеге- 
mony will not take place until later, and then the Duke of 
Devonshire, as President of the Council, will bear the 
príncipal share in the proceedings. 

The new buildings have bsen erected on a site compris- 
ing 3,558 square yards, purchased from the legatees under 
the will of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart., in Whit- 
worth Street, at the corner of Chorlton Street. The 
purchase price was £24,346, or £7 per yard. The site is 
central in situation, and is surrounded on four sides with 
good streets. Тһе Board invited plans from a certain 
limited number of architects, and Messrs. Potts, Son & 
Pickup are the architects, their designa having been chosen 
in limited competitions. The designs were approved by 
the Education Department, and the lowest tender for the 
erection of the building— £22,719, that of Messrs. Storrs, 
Limited—was adopted. The work was begun in August, 
1896. 

The school is built of brick, with terra-cotta facings, and 
accommodation is provided for tbe following :— Boys 
(in standards), 450; girls (in standards), 250; pupils 0 
organised science school, 500; pupil teachers’ centre, 
250; total, 1,450. In the basement of the building are 
dining-rooms for boys and girls, rooms for teaching 


` cookery and laundry work, a large gymnasium, and а 


manual instruction-room. The ground floor 1s divided 
into a central hall (for girls in standards), classrooms, 
cloakrooms (for children), teachers’ rooms, and pupil 
teachers' centre. Тһе rooms on the remaining three 
floors are as follow :—First floor, central hall (8o ft. by 
40 ft.) for use by boys in standards and the pupils of 
the organised science school; classrooms for boys in 
standards; head master's room and boys’ cloakrooms ; 
room for typewriting, &c., in connection with the com- 
mercial evening school. Second floor: central hall, upper 
part ; classrooms, art rooms, teachers' rooms, cloakrooms, 
and caretaker's house in the tower. Third floor: chemical 
laboratories, physical laboratory, lecture theatres, machine 
drawing-room, science master's room and balance-room, 
and library, stores, &c. Open-air playgrounds are pro- 
vided. 'There are separate entrances to the school for 
boys and girls. The main entrance is in Whitworth 
Street. The tower on the Chorlton Street side will be an 
ornamental feature of the building, and care has been 
taken in connection with all the details of construction, 
particular attention being paid to the sanitary require- 


ments. 
—— A 9——— . 


A NEW church is being erected in the St. Paul's district 
of Goole. The building, which will at present consist of a 
nave and aisles only, will give accommodation for 700 
adults, and will be built of brick aud terra cotta, with stone 
piers іп the aisles. The cost will be £3,300. The architect 


is Mr. F. S. Broderick, of Hull, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


VERY useful circular entitled “ Information for Inven- 
tors" has just been issued by Messrs. Boughton & Co., 
patent agents, 1144, Chancery Lane, W.C , and 14, Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar, E.C. It details in a clear and concise 
way the costs, approximately, and other particulars 
respecting the securing of British, foreign, and colonial 


patents for inventions. 


New and extensive premises have been built and just 
occupied at Havelock Bridge Works, Queen's Road, 
Sheffield, by Messrs. Hodkin & Jones, builders' merchants, 
manufacturers of concrete masonry, fibrous plaster decora- 
tive work, &:. Тһе site of the new buildings is some 
three acres in extent, and the premises are installed with 
electric light and power. Several new departments of 
interest to the building trade have been added to the 
existing ones. The works are in direct communication 
with the Midland Railway Company's system. 


JOTTINGS. 
[7E regret to hear of the death of Mr. T. C. Drabble, 
of Darley Dale, Matlock, at one time the proprietor of 
large stone quarries in the neighbourhood, and now owned 
by the Stancliffe Estates Company, Ltd. 
New premises have been erected for the Hull Constitutional 
Club Company in Carr Lane. They have been designed 
by Mr. B. S. Jacobs, the contractors being Messrs. Е. 
Good & Sons, and the cost about £5,000. 


AMONGST the improvements effected at Yeovil Parish 
Church are the substitution of four polished Devonshire 
marble steps in the chancel and sacrarium for the old 
stone steps, the laying of polished Devonshire marble 
squares all over the sacrarium, and the paving of the 
chancel with glazed black, terra-cotta, and other coloured 
tiles. The entire improvements proposed have not yet 
been carried out. There is to be a Devonshire marble 
pace, or plinth, for the Holy Table, and the walls of the 
sacrarium and chancel are to be appropriately coloured. 
The work already done has been executed by Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter, from the plans of Mr. Howard Gaye, 
architect, of London. 
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Tue new buildings which are being erected at Clydebank 
consist of six departments, viz. :— Municipal offices, town 
hall (including lesser hall), police department, and public 
baths and fire station, the latter including a large block of 
dwellings for the firemen. There is also a library, а 
reading-room, with librarian's room, book store, &c. "The 
large hall will accommodate 1,600 persons, and the lesser 
hall about 400 persons. Тһе platform in the first-named 
will accommodate an orchestra and chorus of from 300 to 
400. Тһе total cost of the buildings is estimated at about 
£30,000. Mr. James Miller, 223, West George Street, 
Glasgow, is the architect. 


А new board school is being erected at Sunnyside, Halifax, 
to accommodate 1,900 scholars, and providing cookery 
rooms and workshops. The cost is estimated at about 
£22,500, and the architect is Мг. W. C. Williams. 


DA eee 


Tug Halifax Corporation purpose extending their existing 
waterworks by the construction of three reservoirs at 
Walshaw Dean. Тһе three reservoirs will have a com- 
bined capacity of something like 640,000,000 gallons, 


WILLESDEN PAPER. - 
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bringing up the capacity of the whole of the storage 
reservoirs to: about 2,000,000,000 gallons. Mr. Enoch 
Tempest, of Manchester, is the contractor for the works, 
and the amount of his contract is £170,766. The water- 
works engineer, Mr. Paskin, is of course responsible for 
the work. — 


THE fine old parish church of St. Columb Major, Corn- 
wall, is about to undergo fresh restoration under the care- 
ful superintendence of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 
About £2,500 is to be spent on the work. Тһе Church of 
All Saints, Notting Hill, is a model of St. Columb Major, 
being erected by a one-time rector of St. Columb Major, 
in memory of his father and mother. Ó 


TH& Court of Common Council, at their meeting on the 
12th inst., decided, on the suggestion of the Central 
Markets Committee, to erect a covered way between the 
Central General Market and the annexe at Smithfield at a 
cost of /2,000. It was further resolved to purchase the 
Shadwell Fish Market undertaking and lands at £175,000, 
payable in Corporation Two-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock 
at par. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Walter Lethbridge, F.S.1., 
of Plymouth. Mr. Lethbridge, who was born in 1828, 
commenced business as a contractor in Plymouth in 1851, 
and had a very successful career. At one time he exe- 
cuted a number of large contracts for the Government, 


and among other works he built Tregantle Fort, Bull ۰ 


Point Powder Works, and some of the graving docks in 
the dockyard at Devonport. Later in Ше he qualified and 
practised as a Surveyor, and in 1884 was elected a Fellow 
of the Surveyors' Institute. A recognised authority on 
party walls and ancient lights, he was one of the referees 
attached to the Stonehouse County Court. Until failing 
health laid bim aside, Mr. Lethbridge took an active part 
in public life at Plymouth. 


A NEW theatre is being erected at Nuneaton for (һе 
Nuneaton Theatre and Entertainments' Company, Limited. 
The structure, which is close to the London and North- 

estern Railway Station, will have seating accominoda- 
tion for 1,900 persons. Тһе architects are Messrs. Owen 
and Ward, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


AT a meeting of the Election Committee of the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers, held on the 11th inst., the following 
gentlemen were elected: —Members: C. B. Burnett, 
Sandhurst; А. Timberlake, Kings Langley. Associate: 
W. J. D. Rudman, Bristol. 


In connection with the Princess Christian's Homes of 
Rest for Discharged Soldiers and Sailors now in course of 
erection at Bisley, Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to endow two beds, their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York endow one bed for 
a soldier or sailor, Her Royal Highness Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein one bed for the King's Royal Rifles, 
and their Highnesses Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Princess Aribert of Anhalt a bed for a 
* Greenjacket.” 
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PRESERVING THE BEAUTIFUL. 


OME excellent papers were read at the recent Archi- 
tectural Congress in London upon the best means 
to be taken for the «esthetci improvement of London and 
other large cities and towns. There was not much of 
definite practical issue, perhaps, in all that was 
said, for it is one of those complex problems which 
declines to be dealt with in the same way as one 
would discuss ап epidemic of small-pox. Тһе 
architectural barrenness of our streets is so manifest, and 
the general ugliness of our streets so overwhelming, that 
the notion of turning them into vistas of architectural 
beauty is almost too revolutionary to be entertained, 
though it is pleasant to conjure up such ideals and to 
suggest how they might be carried out 1F——. 

But though we may find our ideals of a reconstructed 
city of architectural delight beyond the region of practical 
politics, we can at least do sometbing practical in the 
way of preserving those buildings, places, and things which 
possess some «estbetic value, and which already do exist. 
We may not be able to put up a fine piece of archi- 
tecture just where we think it ought to be, but it 
might be possible to prevent some noteworthy 
building being swept away into oblivion, regardless of 
its historic or esthetic interest. We all know how easy it 
is to destroy, how difficult to build up; and this applies 
with especial force to those things which make for the 


esthetic in connection with the beautifying of our towns. - 


It would be quite easy to remove the beautiful old tree in 
Cheapside, for instance, as indeed we believe was once 
suggested; but we should not be likely to grow another 
опе in its place. Meanwhile it is a thing of beauty, if not 
exactly a joy “Юг ever." This is only a small matter, 
perhaps, but it indicates what we mean. We need to keep 
whatever we do possess of those things which іп any way 
add to the interest or zstbetic value of our surroundings. 

In regard to this, individual effort can of itself effect 
but little; itis the union of individual effort which is likely 
to bring about the desired result. And to this end we 
know of no organization which has taken up the 
work more thoroughly on simple lines than the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, the chairman of the committee, 
appealed last week in the British Architect for тоте 
helpers—not merely subscribers but active workers. We 
trust that some at any rate of the many readers of our 
columns will respond to that appeal. The committee's 
method of work is simple. They have taken up certain 
areas in London, the idea being to register and record with 
drawings, photographs, and other records, whatever may 
be deemed to be of historic or «esthetic interest. The 
work is not confined to buildings only, any valuable open 
space, any remnant of an old village green, any beautiful 
tree, any object oflocal life or custom that may have a de- 
finite external embodiment, or any interesting piece of 
handicraft, even if it be buta signboard or a wrought-iron 
gate, comes within the committee's survey. 

The aim is to draw attention to these things. If 
they are їп private hands, to get the owner's consent 
towards their registration; if under the guardianship of 
any representative public or semi-public authority, to 
encourage their maintenance for public purposes as 
national trusts. When a building, such as Waltham 
Abbey, Eastbury House, Barking, or Brooke House, 
Clapton, the committee confines itself to giving a 
bibliographical survey, and noting its actual condition at 


the time of registration. If, again, any piece of work 


appears to deserve special attention, such as the Trinity 
Hospital, in Mile End ; the Church of St. Mary, Stratford- 
atte-Bow ; Hill Hall, near Epping, the work of John of 
Padua, and the Great House, Leyton; the committee 
seeks among its members to arrange for the preparation 
ofa monograph upon the building in question. А very 
large and beautiful collection of drawings, photographs, 


towns. 
of plans and models is being arranged in the Parkes 
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sketches, measured work, &c., has п i 
the different active members of the EIE. تیب یه‎ к! 
s arranged in great albums according to the parishes 
of London. This portion of the work is similar to the 
famous Crace collection in the British Museum, and thecom- 
mittee believes that, when completed, it will form a unique 
collection of what the Great London, at the close of the 
resent century, still retained of historic interest or 
یی‎ d e НЕ calculates that some 200 forms 
ave been filled up, and some 2,000 drawings 
and sketches Side | зы 
It will thus be seen that the Committee are undertaking 
a most important and valuable public work in the interests 
of art and architecture, and it is one іп which most сап 
help in some way or other. There are many who could 
give personal labour where they could not afford an annual 
subscription; there are many who could give the latter 
who would be incompetent to undertake the former. To all 
of these we say— Do what you can to help this Committee, 
for, next to the production of the beautiful, there is no 
work so important or urgent as its preservation. 
— MÀ d 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


S we have already announced, a conference is to be beld 
by the Sanitary Institute on July 3oth and 31st for 

the purpose of considering the problem of the housing of 
the working class population in London and other large 
In connection with the conference an exhibition 


Museum, and among the drawings that will be exhibited 
are those prepared for the London County Council, the 
Corporations of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Belfast, the Guinness Trust, Peabody Trust, the Improved 
Industria] Dwellings Company, and otber public bodies. 
On the Monday it will be presided over by Mr. R. Melvil 
Beachcroft, L.C.C., the subject for discussion being 
“ Unhealthy Areas, and the Displacement of Town Popu- 
lations.” Оп the second day, Sir S. Waterlow presides, 
and the subject for discussion is “Improved Houses 
for Town Dwellers and Improved Means of 
Communication.” About 400 delegates have been 
officially appointed by local authorities to attend the 
conference, and in the afternoons visits will be paid to the 
new bufldings being erected by the London County 
Council on the Millbank site, to the Boundary Street area 
at Bethnal Green, to the dwellings erected by the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company at Bethnal Green, and 
to the dwellings erected at Richmond, where the dele- 
gates will be received and entertained by the Mayor. 

ComPETITIVE designs are invited by the Town Council of 
Musselburgh for the reconstruction and enlargement of the 
Town Hall and municipal buildings. Premiums of 25 and 
15 guineas are offered, and designs are to be sent in by 


the 3oth of September. 


THE date for sending in designs іп the preliminary stage 
of the Cardiff Asylum competition has been extended to 
the ı5th of September, thus allowing competitors an 


extra 21 days. 


IN our announcement of the award in the competition for 
new public buildings at Eastbourne we should have stated 
that the third placed design was the joint production of 
Mr. H. Druery, 2, Old Queen Street, Westminster, and 
Mr. В. C. Е. Gillam, M.G.A., Central Chambers, 3, North 


Street Quadrant, Brighton. 
MR. Vat Prinser, R.A., has been elected Professor of 


Painting at the Royal Academy Schools in succession to 
Mr. Herkomer, R.A., who has resigned. 


Ам important proposal for the widening of Piccadilly, 
between Hyde Park Corner and Walsingham House, has 
been made by the First Commissioner of Works to the 
London County Council. He hopes to obtain the assent 
of the Queen to enable a strip of Green Park to be added 
to the street, if the Council will bear the expense of the 
widening. It is estimated that the work will cost £30,000. 


Tue Westminster improvement scheme proposed by the 
London County Council has had a narrow escape of being 
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dropped, owing to the alteration required by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. The Select Committee 
had agreed to consent to the extension of the Embankment 
from the Houses of Parliament tọ Millbank if the Council 
was prepared to alter the line of route of the proposed 
new thoroughfare to be made between Abingdon Street 
and Lambeth Bridge. The alteration proposed provided 
for the formation of a straight road in continuation of the 
existing Abingdon Street to the corner of the Victoria 
Tower Garden, from which point a road should be made 
to lead into Grosvenor Road, thus throwing a considerable 


additional amount of land into the Victoria Tower Garden. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the London County 
Council recommended the Council at their meeting on 
Tuesday not to agree to this alteration, which practically 
meant an addition of something like گر‎ 50,000 to the outlay 
on the scheme. The Improvements Committee, however, 
іп an urgency report stated that it was desirable that the 
Council should proceed with the scheme as amended by 
the Lords, and Mr. Shaw. Lefevre followed this up by 
moving an amendment to the effect that the Bill should be 
proceeded with as altered by the House of Lords Select 
Committee. Ultimately this amendment was carricd by a 


substantial majority. 

THE annual general meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westniinster School of Art was held at the 
museum in Tufton Street, Westminster on Friday even- 
ing last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., presiding. Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, hon. secretary, moved the adoption of 
the report, which stated that the Westminster School of 
Art continued to justify its high reputation as one of the 
most important schools of art in the kingdom. In the 
examination held in 1899, 64 students of the school sat for 
examination, with the result that 14 per cent. attained the 
highest award (“ excellent ") against 7:4 per cent. for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and only 14 per cent. failed, 
against 274 per cent. Two of the students were 
bracketed third amongst the 1,527 candidates who sat 
for drawing from the life, and were awarded Queen's 
prizes. In the National competition, in which all schools 
of art took part, medals and prizes were awarded to the 
following Westminster students: William Batchelor, 
John Bart Higgins, Henry James Strutt, Edgar С. 
Oerman, and Isabel M. Smith. The subscriptions for the 
past year only amounted to £69 rios, and it would be 
quite impossible for them to keep the institution open if it 
were not for the School of Art, which brought in over 
£1,000 a year in the way of fees. Мг. W. Н. Seth-Smith 
seconded the motion, and the report was adopted. 6 
chairman nominated Mr. W. Emerson, president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, as president of the 
institution in place of the late Duke of Westminster. Mr. 
H. Pollen seconded the motion, which was unanimously 


agreed to. 
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Mr. Max Јорсе, in the course of a letter addressed to us 
in reference to the present condition of the Architectural 
Museum, says :—“ lt seems very probable that unless 
something is done soon the museum will become entirely 
absorbed in the Westminster School of Art, and thus lose 
its character of a Museum of Gothic altogether. It seems to 
be the wish of the council to turn this institution into a 
sort of Arts and Crafts School, and at their annual meeting 
of the museum, held on Friday last, this was the chief topic. 
The maintenance of the museum as a museum was hardly 
mentioned, and the question of a catalogue did not come 
up at all. It seems a pity that the council cannot see 
their way to take steps to set the museum on a basis of its 
own apart from any school of art or arts and crafts. At 
any rate, all who are interested in the welfare of Gothic 
will look to Mr. Emerson, the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the new president of 
the museum, to try to restore the museum to its proper 
dignity and relation with the institute and the profession. 
A school of art is one thing and a museum quite another, 
and if the council devote their energies to the first, as they 
have done now for so long, they will be neglecting the 
trust that has devolved upon them from the founders of the 


museum." 


— in 


« Houses for the Working Classes in Urban Districts " 
is the title of a volume recently issued by Mr. Batsford. It 
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comprises thirty typical and improved plans arranged 
in groups, with elevations for each, together with 
descriptive text, general notes on planning, &c. The 
authors are Messrs. S. W. Cranfield, A.R.I.B.A., and H. J. 
Potter, А.К.Г.В.А. (London : В. T. Batsford), and they 
have done their work with commendable care and skill. 
The book will be found useful as suggesting certain lines of 
improvement upon which the designing of small houses 
for the poorer classes may be carried out, We do not feel, 
however, that the authors have really solved in any sub- 
stantial measure the problem of housing the poorer classes. 
Some of the plans are suggestive certainly, but they 
nowhere exhibit any striking advance upon the better 
types of working class dwellings already existing. 
Moreover, the question of cost which bulks so largely in 
any consideration of the housing question would, we think, 
have to be very carefully considered in connection with 


Messrs. Cranfield and Potter’s designs if good materials and 


sound construction were to be secured. There is nothing 
so much in demand at the present time as really well. 
designed small houses at a reasonable rental, and there is 
nothing so difficult to discover. That the poorer classes 
ever Бпа such within their means is, of course, out of the 
question, and most, if not all, of the dwellings shown in 
Messrs. Cranfield and Potter's book would, we venture to 
say, never be inhabited by any but the better class of 
working men, clerks, and the like. But all the 
same the:e latter urgently need better accommodation, 
and some of the designs herein shown would make quite 
excellent suburban homes for such. Messrs. Cranfield and 
Potter get a fair amount of variety and interest into the 
exterior treatment of their designs. Of course, the tlat 
system largely prevails in tbeir designs, and this appar- 
ently is the only way of making the cost and the rent 
come into proportionate agreement. | 

Tue Parish Church of Godalming has a long historical 
record, dating back to Bacon's times. This record, with 
its many and varied architectural transitions, is set forth 
in an interesting way by Mr. S. Welman, in a monograph 
on “Тһе Parish and Church of Godalming " (London: 
Eliot Stock). From the supposed primitive store Saxon 
church of the period, between 1000 and 1050, the church 
was finally restored and extended by the Jate Sir George 
Gilbert Scott. Mr. Welman gives us a comprehensive 
and detailed survey. Practically, Godalming Church is a 
nineteenth-century church, but it is interesting to trace its 
history back in Mr. Welman's book, and to have its archi- 
tectural development through the various periods of that 
history presented to us in a clear and interesting way. 
ТнЕ ancient preaching cross in the market-place of North 
Lew, a village sitrate upon the northern fringe of Dart- 
moor, has been restored by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter. The cross, which was formerly one of the 
finest in the west country, was originally erected by the 
Benedictine Monks of the Abbey of SS. Mary and Runon 
at Tavistock, and is in the main of thirteenth-century 
work, The shaft is entirely new, and consists of a splendid 
monolith of grey Dartmoor granite—London Bridge is 
bu lt of the same material, probably the best granite 1n 
the United Kingdom. North Lew, exposed as it is to the 
storms and winds of the neighbouring bleak moor, 1S 
locally reputed to have been the place where, in some age 
remote, **the Devil died of cold," and the remains of his 


Satauic Majesty are said to have been buried afterwards : 


beneath the now restored preaching cross. 


For six Louis Quatorze chairs, upholstered in Gobelins 
tapestry, and originally made for Marie-Antoinette, 
£ 20,003 has just bezn paid to Mr. Charles ۰ 
This seems to Әс about all they are worth even as relics, 
and surely brings them into the category of so-called price- 
less treasures, It is stated that they were purchased by а 
French gentleman, and it is understood that they are 
intended for that treasure house of the historical relics of 
France, the Luxembourg. 


Tue concluding series of fire tests of the present session 
conducted under the auspices of the British Fire Preven- 
Поп Committee was undertaken recently at. their 
testing station near Regent's Park, this being the last 
occasion on which this testing station can be used, аз the 
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committee have to move their plant by the autumn to 
make room for an extension of the Great Central Railway, 
which has obtained Parliamentary powers over the 
property in question. The occasion was marked by the 
chairman of the committee entertaining a party at luncheon, 
among whom were: Mr. ‚Arthur Cates, the Crown Sur- 
veyor; Major-General Festing, of the South Kensington 
Museum ; and several other officers of the committee. 
There was a very large attendance of district surveyors, 
Government and municipal officials for the actual tests, 
which comprised a continuation test with a patent floor, 
which had already been subjected toa preliminary investiga- 
tion a fortnight ago, and with a partition, as well as two 
tests with iron doors. The door tests were of considerable 
importance as comparative tests, as one of the doors was 
built in accordance with the requirements of the London 
Building Act, and the other in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the insurance companies. It was found 
that, although the Building Act door was of better con- 
struction than really required by the Act, the insurance 
door, in which only the minimum requirements were 
observed, was the more efficient. The floor in question 
was constructed by the Mura! and Decorations Syndicate, 
Limited. The preliminary test lasted one and a quarter hour 
at temperatures up to 2,000 degrees Fahr., followed by an 
application of water. The continuation test was for another 
hour at similar temperatures with a further application of 
water. The problem was to see what the resistance of 
this floor would be after having passed through one ordeal 
of fire, the matter being of the highest importance to 
insurance companies as a question of reinstatement. The 
partition under investigation was the “ Cunnah-Wright ” 
partition, constructed by the Fireproof Syndicate, Limited. 
The test was one hour’s duration at temperatures up to 
2,000 degrees Fahr., with a final application of water. As 
regards the iron doors, these doors were simultaneously 
subjected to fire up to 2,000degrees Fahr., followed by the 
application of water, the test being of one hour's duration, 


Wz are informed that of the candidates who presented 
themselves at the Special Certificate Examination for 
members in “ Forestry " and “Sanitary Science," held at 
the Surveyors' Institution on 12th, 15th, r4th June last, 
Leslie Stuart Wood (Professional Associate) of High 
Wycombe, obtained the special certificate in the subject of 
“ Forestry," and having shown good general knowledge in 
all branches of the examination, was awarded the “‘ Daniel 
Watney” prize of £10, given by a past president of the 
institution. In the Special Certificate Examination in 
“Sanitary Science," Edwin Holmes Blake (Fellow), of 
Westminster, and Stanley Hatch Page (Fellow), of 


‚ Ramsgate, passed with high marks. 


A FURTHER list of donations to the Building Trades 
Gift to the Nation (homes for disabled soldiers) is to 
hand. It includes a donation of £100 from the Not- 
tingham Master Builders’ Association, and £22 from the 


Clerks of Works Association. 


AN interesting return as to the cost of public buildings in 
the United States since the foundation of the Government 
has recently been made by the Treasury. According to 
this return, such buildings have cost, exclusive of build- 
ings in Washington and those employed by the army and 
navy, 154,775,384 dollars. Of this the sites have cost 
22,735,167 dollars, and there remains 23,843,574 dollars to 
be expended on these buildings before they are completed. 
In Philadelphia it is interesting to know that the site of 
the Mint originally cost 31,666 dollars. The building upon 
it cost 249,475 dollars. The Post Office, at 4,623,943 
dollars, has cost in construction about one quarter as much 
as the Public Buildings. This excludes in both cases the 
cost of maintenance whilst building, which forms a large 
part of the expenditure on the Public Buildings. 


ISLINGTON has spent over £61,000 upon its baths and 
washhouses, which are claimed to be now the largest set 
of baths and washhouses in the world. Last week new 
additions and improvements made to the Hornsey Road 
Baths were formally inaugurated. The additions include 
a new first-class swimming bath for women, 37 additional 
private baths, new establishment laundry, new engines and 
boilers, and two artesian wells with pumping machinery 
capable of raising 25,000 gallons of water per hour. It is 
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WE agree with our contemporary, the Lancet, that the 
Government, having appointed and received the reports of 
two Royal Commissions, have no legitimate reason for 
delay іп passing a simple measure which will carry out 
the distinct recommendation of these Commissions that the 
power of the water examiner should be increased. The 
Lancet special commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject of the control of the Metropolitan water supply 
have just published their report in the Lancet. It states 
that control, as applied to the metropolitan water com- 
panies, means that some superior authority should have 
statutory powers to enforce obligations which have been 
imposed by law on the companies which supply the water. 
Powers of control already exist in regard to the financial 
management of the water companics, the quantity and 
quality of the water supplied, and the charges the com- 
panies are allowed to make to their customers. Тһе 
matters of greatest urgency in respect to the control of 
London water companies are :—Tbe auditor appointed by 
the Local Government Board should be in all respects an 
officer of that Board and his salary should be paid from 
public sources. Не should, when he wishes it, in the case 
of any difference with the water companies, have the 
advice and help of the law officers of the Crown. Тһе 
water examiner appointed by the Local Government Board 
should have access to all parts of the metropolitan water 
companies' undettakings. He should be entirely respon- 
sible for the report which he issues monthly. The com- 
panies should be obliged to place at his disposal every 
facility for making the several investigations which he 
wishes. Every investigation which the water examiner 
makes should be done either by him:elf or by officers 
appointed by him. Алу analyst he may employ should 
be nominated by himself, and all the necessary expenses 
entailed in carrying out the work necessary for him to give 
full and accurate information should bc paid by the 


Government Department. 


stool nce 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
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AN IMPORTANT TRAMWAY SCHEME BLOCKED. 


HE important project for a tramway from Blackfriars 
Т to Putney Bridge is meeting with opposition at 
Chelsea. Tbe line would run by way of the Thames 
Embankment, Victoria Street, Buckingham Palace Road, 
and Chelsea Embankment. According to a report 
obtained by the Chelsea Vestry, its sbare of the cost 
would be about £63,733; so the vestry is recommended 
to point out to the London County Council that this 
money could be spent to better purpose if used for street 


improvements. 


` ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER EXTENSIONS AT BRADFORD, 


A Local Government Board inquiry was held at Brad- 
ford the other day dealing with the application of the 
corporation to borrow £56,315 for electric lighting and 
power extensions. The town clerk (Mr. Frederick 
Stevens) appeared for the corporation, and stated that the 
rateable value of the city was £1,335,515. The sum 


‚ asked for, he explained, was to be expended in plant and 


meters, with the exception of £15,000 required for mains 


extensions. 
Rust Костер. 

Colliery plant is, says the Colliery Guardian, probably аз 
much exposed as any other to the effects of the weather, 
aud therefore all means of preventing corrosion and rot 
should be welcomed as tending to lengthen its existence. 
The Goheen Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
and 33, King Street, W.C., have compiled in a pamphlet 
much useful information on the preservation of wood, 
steel, &c. Тһеу claim to have in their “ Carbonizing 
Coating" a composition which will render iron and steel 
impervious to acids, alkalies, ammonia, brine, sulphur 
fumes, and locomotive smoke for many years; and a 
covering for galvanized surfaces, ''Galvanum," which 
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should prove useful, as it has always been difficult to 
procure a paint that will satisfactorily adhere to these 
surfaces, Mr. W. Broom, the Goheen president, is in 
Europe just now, and last week he showed me an experi- 
ment that astonished me, proving, as it does, that carboniz- 
ing coating is impervious to extreme changes of tem- 
perature. He took a little sheet of steel having one coat 
of “ Carbonizing Coating ” on one side, and applied heat to 
the other until the metal was almost red-hot. Result: no 
appreciable effect on the coating. Let those interested in 
the preservation of iron and steel try this with any other 


paint, 
Коосн ом Rars! 


As the rat plague troubles England, as well as other 
places, the following, which comes from America, may be 
interesting :—“ At the Zoological Gardens at Cincinnati 
the rats made great havoc with the pheasants, so the keepers 
put a wire fence around the pheasantry, of a mesh that a 
rat was obliged to touch in going tbrough, and kept the 
fence charged with a high-tension electrical service, so 
TT the rats touched the fence they were instantly 

ed,’ 


LARGE EXTENSION OF Gasworks AT GLASGOW. 


During the last eight years three gigantic gasometers 
have been erected in Glasgow. One of these—the second 
largest of the lot—was inspected by a large party of 
invited guests the other day. This gasometer is 220 ft. in 
diameter by 150 ft. in height, and has а capacity of 
5,000,000 cubic feet. Mr. William Fowlis, gas engineer, 
explained the construction of the new gasometer, and the 
party afterwards proceeded to Provan, where Lord Provost 
Chisholm cut the first sod of the new gasworks. Mr. 
Fowlis, in explaining the works to be here undertaken, 
said that the area of the site was 131 acres, and the 
works when completed would be in four sections, each 
section forming an independent works, which would be 
capable of manufacturing 12,000,000 cubic ft. of gas per 
day, or a total of 48,000,000 cubic ft. Only the first 
section was to be constructed at present. That consisted 
of two retort houses 390 ft. long by 78 ft. wide, each con- 
taining 720 retorts; a coal store, having a capacity equal 
to 50,000 tons; a purifier house, 503 ft. long by 89 ft. 
wide; also exhauster, and metre houses, offices, work- 
shops, &с.; and all the necessary apparatus. There would 
likewise be two gasholders, each capable of containing 
8,500,000 cubic feet. A works for distilling tar and 
ammoniacal liquor would be erected at the north-east 
corner of the site. The tar and liquor would be pumped 
direct from the gasworks to these works as produced. 
Railway siding accommodation would be provided 
sufficient to deal with 4,000 tons of material daily. The 
total length of railway lines inside the works would be 
about eight miles, and in addition there would be about 
five miles of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge lines for conveying coke, 
waste, lime, &c: It was hoped that the first section of the 
works, which was estimated to cost £171,000, would be 
completed in three years. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


The council of this association, at a meeting held on 
the 19th inst, elected tbe following :—As members— 
Charles D. Burnet, city electrical engineer, Carlisle; 
Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, King's Norton U.D.C.; 
Gavin H. Jack, surveyor, Aston Manor U.D.C.; Vincent 
W. Laithwaite, surveyor, Turton U.D.C. As graduates— 
Edward H. Crump, Council Offices, Nuneaton; William 
P. Wrack, Poplar; A. S. Wootton, Chippenham. Mr. 
ames P. Bennetts, surveyor, Harrow U.D.C., was trans- 
ferred from the class of graduates to that of members. 


CHURCH BELL RINGING BY ELECTRICITY. 


In the parish of Runwell, Essex, an apparatus has been 
lately invented by the rector for ringing the church bells 
by electricity. The origin of the invention is rather 
curious. The rector, finding a difficulty in obtaining bell- 
ringers, rang the bells for three months himself. In order 
to save the labour involved in performing this task, he 
invented the * Automatic Ringer," and erected the 
apparatus in the church tower. Ву connecting the 


machine with the electric current already in use for | 
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lighting the church and rectory the bells are now rung 
with perfect order and precision. It may be noted also 


that the apparatus can be worked by oil power instead of 
by electricity. This makes {һе invention of general interest 
with regard to bell-ringers. The rector, the Rev. Н. К. 
Harris, has patented his invention, and the profits from 


this source will be devoted to the fund for restoring the 


ancient church of Runwell, where the invention had its 
birth. 
Ам ErrECTIVE SOLDER FOR ÁLUMINIUM. 


It has been found difficult to solder aluminium satis- 
factorily, either to itself or to other metals. Ап American 
patent for a solder for this purpose, recently issued to 
Charles B. Thwing, of Galesburg, Illinois, states that it is 
very desirable that a solder for aluminium should melt at 
low temperature, should adhere readily and permanently 
to the aluminium, and form a smooth white surface which 
will not discolour or disintegrate when exposed to water 
ortoair containing moisture. Mr. Thwing says he has 
found an alloy of tin, zinc, and bismuth, and particularly 
one in which the tin is in excess of the other metals, that 
meets these requirements in a very high degree. Тһе 
inventor prefers to use зо per cent. or less of zinc, 5 рег 
cent, or less of bismuth, and 65 per cent. or more of tin. 
This solder is said to work well on brass, copper, nickel, 
iron, and other metals with zinc chloride as a flux. 


DEATH OF А WELL-kNowN EDINBURGH ENGINEER. 


The death is announced of Mr. James Wilson, C.E., 
engineer to the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. Mr. 
Wilson began his professional career in Glasgow, and was 
for some years in the office of Mr. Gale, C.E., the engineer 
of the Glasgow Waterworks. He was appointed engineer 
ard superiatendent of the Greenock Water Department, a 
position which he held for 25 years. On the death of Mr. 
Alexander Leslie—of the firm of civil engineers, Messrs. 
J. & A. Leslie & Reid, Edinburgh—Mr. Reid assumed 
Mr. Wilson as partner. On Mr. Reid's death, a few 
months afterwards, Mr. Wilson was unanimously ap- 
pointed by the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees 
engineer to the Trust, and was entrusted, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Gale, Hill, & Mansergh, in advising the 
Trustees as to the available sources for providing an 
additional water supply to the city and district. Under 
their advice the Tweed scheme was ultimately adopted, 
and Mr. Wilson was entrusted with the carrying out of the 
scheme. During the last six years he had been much 
engaged in the preparing and maturing of the detailed 
plans and specifications, and for the construction of the 
works, of the Tweed scheme. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR NEW SESSIONS 
HOUSE, OLD BAILEY. 


E. ۷۷, MOUNTFORD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


W* illustrate this week the accepted design for the new 

Sessions House at the Old Bailey, the author of 
which is Mr. E. W. Mountford, F. R.I.B.A. In our review 
of the designs when on view, we expressed our opinion 
that, on the whole, Mr. Mountford's design was un- 
doubtedly the best, the plan being well, squarely, and 
simply laíd out. 

As regards the plan arrangement, Mr. Mountford, in his 
report, says :—'* Tbe difficulty has been to provide all the 
accommodation required in an impressive and dignified 
manner, the area of the site being somewbat limited for 
its purpose. In a monumental building spacious halls 
and corridors, wel! lighted throughout, are of great im- 
portance, and a sufficient height must be obtained for the 
principal rooms. It has appeared to me that the only 
satisfactory method of meeting these requirements is by a 
system of mezzanine floors, which allows considerable 
height for the larger rooms and offices without the 
waste of space incurred by giving the same height 
to the smaller rooms. Му drawings will fully explain this, 
and it will be observed that the arrangement has the 


additional merit of bringing the various rooms and floors 
into closer connection with each other. 


The principal 
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entrance to the building is from the Old Bailey, and is 
14 ft. wide; immediately facing it isthechief staircase, 13 ft. 
wide, the entrance hall being about тоо ft. by 40 ft. The 
large central hall on the court floor has (exclusive of 
corridors то ft. wide) an area of about 3,000 ft. super., 
there is also one court having an area of about 2,494 ft. 
super., another court about 2,088 ft. super., and two more 
courts each about 1,218 ft. super." Respecting the im- 
portant question of the access of judges, prisoners, 
witnesses, and others to the courts, Mr. Mountford says :— 
* The great difficulty was, of course, to provide easy access 
for the judges, the prisoners, and the general public to the 
courts without the possibility of any communication 
between the different classes. In my design the judges and 
the prisoners are kept quite separate from the public and 
each other, from the time they enter until they leave the 
building. At the same time, any ofthe judges’ rooms, огапу 
of the jury rooms, may be used with any of the courts, and 
the private staircase gives direct access to the courts from 
the grand jury rooms. Тһе whole of the rooms for the law 
officers are in close proximity to the courts, and I paid 
considerable attention to the arrangement of the various 
mess-rooms and smoking-rooms on the top floor." 

In regard to constructive details, Mr. Mountford says: 
“ The walls to be built of brick and faced with Portland 
stone, The courses of the stonework of the principal ele- 
vations have been made of the same height as those in the 
present external walls of Newgate, with the idea of using 
as much as possible of the old stonework, should it prove 
to be sound. The area will be lined with glazed bricks 
and the floors of the hall and main corridors will 
be laid with black and white marble. Тһе courts 
and the principal rooms will be of wainscot oak and 
the ceilings of fibrous plaster. The framework of the 
dome will be entirely of British steel, and I should pro- 
pose to cover it externally with copper. Тһе courts аге 
lighted entirely from the roof, the outer skylights being of 
rough plate glass, while the inner domes would be glazed 
with white cathedral or window glass. The space between 
would be warmed in order to prevent draughts. АЛ the 
private offices and rooms, including the Lord Mayor's 
suite, have open fireplaces. The courts, central hall and 
entrance hall will be heated by hot air and the offices and 
corridors generally by steam ventilating radiators. Thetwo 
large courts are 35 ft. high to the top of the main cornice, 
above which the dome gives an additional 5 ft. The two 
smaller courts are 19 ft. high to the cornice and 25 ft. to 
the crown of the arched ceilings." 

The cost is estimated at £225,173. 


STUDIES IN HOLLAND AND WESTPHALIA. 


BY J. H. TONGE. 

THESE excellent studies of Mr. J. H. longe's will we 
are sure, interest our readers, especially taken in con- 
nection with the recent articles and illustrations dealing 
with Westphalian churches and cathedrals. 


Ps 


KING'S COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
E DIVISION. 


HE awards in the Division of Architecture, King's 
College (Prof. R. Elsey Smith), are as follows :— 


Dav CLASSES. 


Architectural History.—1, gold medal and books, Harry 
Prince; 2, silver medal and books, Gilbert Henry 
Lovegrove. 


Architectural Studio.—1, gold medal and books, N. Austin 
Leech ; 2, silver medal and books, Harry Prince ; 3, bronze 
medal, Gilbert Henry Lovegrove and John Parlett. 


Building Construction.—2nd year: 1, silver medal and 
books, J. R. P. Rowley ; 2, bronze medal and books, R. W. 
Edwards. st year: І, silver medal and books, W. J. 
Harlow; 2, bronze medal and books, G. C. Thompson. 
3rd year: т, silver medal and book, М. A. Leech; 
2, silver medal and book, G. H. Lovegrove. 


Quantities.—1, silver medal and books, G. H. Lovegrove. 
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EVENING CLASSES. 


Architectural. History.—1, silver medal and books, Harry 
Prince; 2, bronze medal and books, Ralph G. Wills; 
3, books, G. H. Lovegrove. 

Architectural Studio,—1, bronze medal and books, Е. А. 
Sprules. 

Building Construction.—1, silver medal and books, Е. 
Hartnell ; 2, bronze medal and books, Е. J. Jones; 3, books, 
C. A. Colyer. г. 

Sanitary Science.— Alderman Sir Faudel-Phillips’ medal, 
George Henry Spears. | 

Constructional Drawing-book Prizes, —1, Е. J. Jones; 
2, C. Н. Wheeler; 3, A. ۰ 

Quantitics.— Book prizes: 1, A. Bradburn; 2, J. D. 
Robertson ; 3, A. Miles. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


TE 43td annual report of the trustees of the National 

Portrait Gallery has just been issued аз а Parliamen- 
tary paper. During the year two portraits of the Queen 
have been added to the gallery—one, painted by Sir 
George Hayter, representing her Majesty in the dalmatic 
robes worn by her on her coronation, was presented to the 
trustees by the Queen, and the other is a copy of Pro- 
fessor Von Angeli's portrait of the Queen in her 8oth 
year, executed by Fraülein Bertha Müller. Among the 
other interesting portraits added during the year were a 
water-colour drawing of George Eliot and her father by 
Mrs. Bray, Miss Curran's ‘ Shelley,” Opie's ''Mary 
Godwin," G. F. Watts's ** Dr. Martineau," and Olivier's 
copy of Nollekens's bust of the younger Pitt. Among 
the purchases are a cast from a terra-cotta bust of Oliver 
Cromwell in the Muzeo Nazionale at Florence, stated to 
be taken from a cast of the face taken immediately after 
death, and a full-length portrait, painted in 1631 by Daniel 
Mytens, of King Charles I. It is stated that all available 
space for the proper exhibition of pictures is practically 
exhausted. The complaint is made again that the grant 
of £750 per annum for the purchase of portraits is inade. 
quate, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed 
the board that it is sufficient for all present and future 
purposes. The total number of visitors admitted on Sun. 
day afternoons was 11,839, giving an average of 381 per 
Sunday. Inaddition the number of visitors admitted free 
of charge was 103,248, and on payment of 6d. 7,080, making 
a total during the year of 122,167. 
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LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


HE annual] report of the Works Committee of the 
London School Board, which has just been issued, 
shows the progress made in the provision of school 
accommodation which has been sanctioned by the Board 
and the Board of Education. After explaining what has 
been done in connection with 12 sites fo1 new schools and 
additional land for 43 existing schools, for which compul- 
sory powers were obtained in 1898-99, the report states 
that the number of sites for new schools scheduled in the 
present session is 24, and the number of sites for enlarging 
schools or playgrounds or for general improvements is 
18. In some cases, however, sites have since been omitted 
from the schedule. During the past year the Board have’ 
agreed to purchase various interests in sites at a cost of 
£130,947, the surveyors' fees in connection therewith 
amounting to Z 1,195. The value of all the sites purchased 
or agteed to be purchased up to the end of the year under 
review is £ 3,577,187, and the costs in connection with the 
purchases Бауе amounted to £473,633. Thetotal number 
of permanent schools erected and opened to Lady Day, 
1899, was 439, and during the year under review ten 
additional schools and six enlargements were opened, pro- 
viding a total accommodation for 10,616 children. 

With regard to the provision of schools for the future, 
tenders were accepted during the past year for erecting ten 
schools—two in Chelsea, one in Finsbury (pupil teachers' 
school), one in Greenwich, two іп Hackney, two in West 
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Lambeth, and two in the Tower Hamlets—providing 
accommodation for 8,245: children, at a cost of {223,721 
excluding the pupil teachers' centre, and nine enlarge- 
ments in Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, West Lambeth, 
and Southwark, providing accommodation for a further 
2,822 children, at a cost of £63,712. The divisions named 
where additional schools are being provided indicate 
generaly the districts in London where the limit of 
accommodation has not yet been reached. As to the new 
schools, it' should be stated that in the case of eight of 
them the tenders include the provision of a hall for each 
department, which is not counted in the accommodation 
of the scheols, and in the case of Sunnyhill Road, Streat- 
ham, one hall only is provided, all the buildings being on 
one floor. In three cases a playground is being provided 
on the roof. Tenders have also been accepted for carry- 
ing out, among various other works to schools, cookery 
and laundry centres, domestic economy schools, manual 
training centres, schools for special instruction, higber- 
grade schools, a centre for deaf and dumb, housewifery 
centre, cottage home for girls at Isleworth, drainage and 
sanitary works at 16 schools, the tenders for which amount 
to £27,422. These works, all of which are not enumerated, 
give some idea of the variety and extent of the 
Board's operations, and go to show that, notwithstanding 
the great cost of the supply of elementary education in 
London, the full necessities of the population have not 
yet been met. 

At the date of the report the playgrounds of 249 schools 
were opened on Saturdays for the use of the children, and 
those of 47 schools were also opened on Sundays. 
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COMPENSATION CLAIM UNDER THE 
STRAND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


T the Guildhall, Westminster, on Friday last the case 
А of ۷ Guscotte and Mrs. Fanny А. К. Sandwith v. the 
ondon County Council" was decided before Mr. John 
Troutbeck, sitting as High Bailiff, and a special jury. 1) 
was a claim under the Land Clauses Act by the freeholders 
of the shop and premises, 342, Strand, and Nos. 2, 4, and 
6, Catherine Street adjoining, for compensation for the 
compulsory acquisition of their property for the purposes 
of the Strand improvement. Mr. Freeman, Q.C., and Mr, 
T. G, Horridge appeared for the claimants ; and Mr. Boyle, 
Q.C., and Mr. H. C. S. Dumas were for the London County 
Council. | 

In opening the claimants’ case, Mr. Freeman said the 
property was owned by several families, and it formed one 
of the finest business sites to be found in London. It was 
let on lease to Mr. White, a jeweller, who bad occupied 
the shop at the corner of Catherine Street for 35 years. In 
1891 Mr. White renewed his lease for 21 years, at a rental 
of £500 per annum for the first seven years, £600 for the 
second, and £700 for the third seven years. That by no 
means represented the value of the premises, but he was 
an old tenant. Then he sublet to other tenants, who paid 
£550 a year, Mr. White paying the rates and taxes. Тһе 
learned counsel concluded by saying that his clients 
claimed for their freehold interest as trustees under mar- 
riage settlements, etc., the sum of £24,319. 

Mr. Е. T. Galsworthy, surveyor, of Waterloo Place, 
Ра! Mall, Mr. Edward Bousfield, of Gresham Street, and 
Mr. Daniel Watney, of The Poultry, having given evid- 
ence in support of these figures, Mr. Boyle, inaddressing 
the jury, said that the London County Council recognised 
that this was an excellent site and a first-class position, 
but he contended that the outside value was £16,000. Mr. 
Samuel Walker, surveyor, of Moorgate Street, and Mr. 
G. H. Glaisher, of St. James's Street, S.W., said they were 
of opinion that the property was worth /16,508; and Mr. 
James Green (Wetberall & Green) put the amount at 


£16,582. | | | 
The jury awarded the claimants £21,575, including 10 
per cent. for compulsory sale. 
Tug Lancashire Asylums Board, whose fifth asylum at 


Winwick is nearing completion, are to-day advertising for 
a site of at least 200 acres for a sixth asylum. 
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THE SALFORD SLUMS AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH. | 


HE annual report of the medical officer of health for 
Salford (Dr. C. H. Tattersall) shows that Salford 
unfortunately occupies a very unenviable position in the 
list of the thirty-three great towns whose death-rates are 
published in the weekly and annual reports of the Registrar. 
General. For the past eight years its average position 
has been the thirty-first out of the thirty-three, arranging 
the list in the order of increasing death-rates. Although 
the comparative position of Salford in the Registrar. 
General's list is so unsatisfactory, there has been very 
substantial progress made in reducing the death.rate of 
the borough. The deatb-rate for 1871 was 30 per thousand 
living, but for 1899 the rate had fallen to 23 per thousand. 
lt is interesting to observe that the periods of the highest 
death-rates (1871-75) followed the enormous increase in 
the population, which grew from 102,910 in 1861 to 
125,890 in 1871, and preceded the great building period of 
1573 to 188r, which relieved the congestion that had 
previously taken place. Salford (the medical officer 
points out) is unfortunately situated from a_ health 
point of view. With the exception of the 
higher part of Pendleton and Kersal, both of which are 
occupied by the dwellings of the wealthier classes, the 
whole town is built on a bed of clay. These factors in 
the death-rate, however, sink into insignificance when a 
nearer view 15 taken of the conditions under which the 
mass of the population live. In the old town the property 
is worn out and greatly overcrowded on the land; tbere 
are numerous courts, passages, and alleys, and very 
largely of the unhealthy class known as back-to-back 
houses. The more modern property, especially in the 
Regent Road district, is far from satisfactory. It is 
much better as to design and space than back-to-back 
property, but it is jerry-built, and its condition may be 
exemplified by stating that houses that have not been 
erected 25 years are in such a state of dilapidation that 
the question of closing them as unfit for habitation has 
been seriously under consideration. Fortunately the more 
recently erected property is more solidly built, and the 
result of Corporation supervision over the builder is seen 
by visiting in turn different districts of the borough. 
There is, however, still room for much improvement. Tbe 
system of storage and removal of foul matter is also a 
priacipal factor in causing the excessive death-rate of the 
town. There is in general no great amount of over- 
crowding, as, according to the census of 1871, the рорша- 
tion averaged five persons per house, and the houses will 
There are, 


on the average possess at least four rooms. ۱ 
however, still some 4,000 back-to-back houses left standing 


in old Salford. 
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CHEAP DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE Congress on Cheap Dwellings held in Paris on the 
ıgth, 20th, and 215 June, was the subject of an 
interesting report presented to the Glasgow magistrates on 
Monday by Bailie D. M. Stevenson, who attended the 
Congress as a delegate of the Glasgow Corporation. . 
The discussions were presided over, the report said, by 
M. Jules Siegfried, ex- Minister of Commerce, and were 
taken part in by delegates from all quarters of Europe. 
Although there was the divergence of views, which was to 
be expected, in regard to the best methods to be employed, 
there was absolute unanimity as to the urgent need for 
dealing with the problem of the housing of what they 
called the “ disinherited classes" on a much more exten-. 
sive scale than has ever been contemplated so far. 
The leading French members favoured a great ex-: 
tension of the system of building societies for 
the erection of ‘tenement houses — maisons collec- 
tives. Some of these societies have been remark- 
ably successful (notably in Paris, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles) on the lines of the Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings 
Company, but other delegates pointed out that it was 
hopeless to expect the work to be done adequately by 
semi-philanthropic agencies, seeing that for Paris alone 
not less than five hundred millions of francs—/ 20,002,000 
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sterling— would be required, and therefore that legal 
sanction ought to be got to enable local authorities and 
savings banks to lend the necessary capital to such societies 
at the rate of interest current for public funds. | 
The question of model lodging-houses—wmazsons garnies 
collectives—was very fully discussed. The reporter, М. 
Paul Langer, after investigating the work done in a 
number of countries, had come to the conclusion that the 
houses erected by Lord Rowton in London, where lodg- 
ings for men were provided at 6d. a night, ought to be 
copied and extended as rapidly as possible in all large 


cities. 1 had the honour of explaining, to the manifest: 


surprise of the Congress, that whereas Lord Rowton's 
lodging-houses had only been recently erected, and were 
for men alone, the Corporation of Glasgow had built 
separate lodging-houses for men and women зо years ago, 
in which the nightly rent was from 3d. to 4d. per person; 
that a family home had been erected by the Corporation 
five years ago for the accommodation of widows and 
widowers with children dependent upon them, and that, 
although the family home does not yet show a profit, it is 
on the fair way to do so, while the whole enterprise— 
capable of housing 2,700 to 2,800 lodgers— yields an over- 
head annual return of fully 5 per cent. on the capital 
invested. | 

The subject of cottage homes—maison individuelles —and 
the best means for enabling workmen and artisans to 
become owners of these was discussed on Wednesday, 
tbe 20th. In the afternoon a visit was paid to Vincennes 
to inspect the workmen’s houses—maisons ouvrieres—in that 
part of the Exposition. 1 would strongly recommend 
members of Council who happen to be in Paris this 
summer to visit these exhibits with a view to the intel- 
ligent consideration at an early date of the advisability 
of erecting a few experimental cottage homes under the 
1897 Improvements Act. | 

The most interesting discussion was that of Thurs- 
day, 21st instant, on Question VIII., viz., “ Under what 
form is the intervention of the State, of munici- 
palities, or of public bodies possible and desirable in 
the construction of cheap dwellings?" Тһе reporter in 
this case was M. Eugene Rostand, of Marseilles, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, President of the Savings' 
Bank, etc., who summed up the result of careful inquiries 
into the whole que:tion in France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, Russia, 
and even Brazil, in three conclusions :—1. That the direct 
intervention of public authorities as formulated by the 
Socialist schools is incapable of examination, based as it 
15 on a collectivist hypothesis, which has never been pro- 
perly defined, or on a similarity which does not exist be- 
tween needs in respect of housing and needs in respect of 
public services, such as the post office, railways, lighting, 
and drainage. Il. That the direct intervention of public 
authorities as formulated by tke State schcols— (colts 
etatestes—(a) Is in itself illegitimate; (b) Is useless; 
(c) Would be less productive; (d) Would be incapable ot 
rendering the service more cheaply. III. That public 
bodies have, nevertheless, a preciseand considerable part 
to play їп the movement for the amelioration of the housing 
of the people. M. Rostand laid particular stress on his 
second conclusion, and, greatly to my surprise, the bulk of 
the audience appeared to agree with him. 

A most animated debate followed. Аз representing the 
Corporation of Glasgow, I strenuously controverted the 
second proposition on the following grounds :—(a) That a 
city can have no higher duty than the proper housing of 
its citizens, particularly of those who are least able to look 
after their own interests; (b) That it is hopeless to 
expect philanthropic enterprise to provide anything 
like the amount of capital required; (c) That experi- 
ence of the public enterprises carried out by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, such as gas, water, and tramways—the 
explanation of which, by the way, came as a great surprise 
to the audience— proved, on the contrary, their superiority 
over similar works executed by private bodies ; (d) That 
the very opposite results had been obtained in Glasgow, 
where, notwithstanding similar prophecies, there had 
been no need to “ falsify the natural play of things at the 
expense of the ratepayers." І pointed out that in the 
face of facts like these it was impossib!e to homologate 
the second conclusion. 

After further discussion, a compromise was arrived at ; 
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the first and second conclusions were withdrawn, and the 
Congress agreed that it was unwise, meanwhile, to adopt 
any absolute generalisation; that it was preferable to 
remit the whole question back for further consideration to 
the bodies who had sent delegates, seeing that the form 
of intervention by the State and by municipalities 13 
susceptible of variation, according to the constitutions of 
the respective countries, their habits and customs, and the 
gravity of the evil requiring to be remedied; and that, 
therefore, the whole matter had better be reported upon 
again, and discussed at next Congress, to be held at 
Dusseldorf in 1902, in the light of the further information 
which will be forthcoming. 


WASTE HEAT AND THE CONSUMPTION 
OF SMOKE. | 


T seems to be an opportune moment, writes Sir William 
B. Richmond, President of the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, to state а few facts which demonstrate how 
wasteful is the prevailing system of heating, both as 
regards factories, public offices, and private dwellings. 
There are about eighteen million tons of coal consumed 
annually іп London, costing some sixteen millions sterling, 
of which probably three million tons are consumed by gas 
and other manufactories. About two-thirds of the heat 
produced by the combustion of coal is lost in the ordinary 
grates by passing up the chimneys, and the loss thus 
incurred is about eight millions sterliog a year. . The 
injury caused by the smoke of London to external paint 
and other necessities, besides decorations, hangings, 
carpets, &c., is estimated at about three millions a year, 
while the loss incurred by the escape of smoke, which 
means imperfect combustion, is estimated at about one 
million. Thus the total loss to which Londoners submit 
under the present method of using coal is roughly calcu- 
lated to be about twelve millions per annum. 

It has been proved beyond dispute that factory furnaces 
can be quite easily rendered smokeless, and at a saving to 
their owners of from ten to twenty per cent. of the fuel 
consumed. There are іп the market automatic 
stokers which supply the fuel to the fire in such 
a manner that instantaneous and complete com- 
bustion takes place, and no smoke is transmitted 
into the atmosphere.. The same principle can be 
applied to tugs and steamers, which come under the Public 
Health Act of 1891, and if the Port of London, whose 
duty it is to enforce that Act with regard to the Thames, 
could be induced to do so, our river would not only be a 
more agreeable, but also it would be a safer highway, 
because the fogs would be diminished in density, 
Further, by the adoption of what is in reality an economy, 
the waste of coal would be reduced by 20 to 25 per cent. 
Taking this matter of waste seriously, especially now when 
great demands are being made upon our coal supply by the 
increased number of transports and other vessels upon the 
seas, it is surely time that the law made in 1891 should 
be emphatically and rigidly enforced. With the use of 
the automatic feeder far cheaper coal than anthracite сап. 
be adopted. | 

With the object of economy and the saving of fuel, as 
wellas the prevention of waste of heat, should not all 
public buildings in course of construction be provided 
with smokeless grates? The technical committee of the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society has examined and 
approved grates which, while they maintain. the open 
fire, consume all the carbon, and hence no appreciable. 
quantity of smoke ascends the chimney. If the Govern- | 
ment would set the example by adopting, at the recom-. 
mendation of the technical committee, smokeless grates 
which are efficacious, it would set an example to 
Londoners who, while they are constantly deploring the 
dirt and blackness of the atmosphere which they permit, 
are slow to take steps to reduce them, perhaps to be rid 
of them altogether. z 

— ------- 


Tue Bournemouth Town Council have decided to erect a 
pavilion at the shore end of the pier at a cost of { 37,000. 
In addition to a central hall and galleries, which will 
bold large audiences, the scheme provides for the supply 
of shelters below on the beach, with refreshment rooms. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES: | had been undercut being the blank side of the stack. 

‚ | Then shavings were brought into the opening and piled up 
round the wooden supports. Upon the shavings were 
heaped old bits of planking, and then the tar was poured 
on to give the bonfire a good start. Twelve minutes after 
the fire bad been lighted the props were heard cracking. 
The chimney bowed stiffly but with dignity, halted a 
moment as though to Бауе its farewell acknowledged by 
the executioners, then solemnly bent forward. Almost 
silently the stoop increased, first slowly, then more 
rapidly. When at an angle of about 60 degrees to 
the ground a momentum һай been gained, which 
made the rest of the fall seem instantaneous. Іп the 
line of its fall for a few seconds there was nothing 
to be seen but a long dense yellow-and-white dust-cloud, 
rising some 40 or 50 ft. above the ground. Almost sud. 
denly the cloud disappeared, and what had been the 
chimney appeared as a long white and red bank of діс- 
integrated brickwork, with bits of iron-banding wriggling 
about in places like serpents which had been driven out 
of their holes by the shock. But for a slight twist or two 
where the masonry had almost given way about half-way 
up, the stack fell wholly and squarely. Тһе centre line ol 
the mass of bricks was at its farthest point from the base 
scarcely 3 ft. out of the line marked out for it. 


W* have just lately received the annual report of Mr. 
Robert Hickson, M.Inst.C.E., the Under-Secretary 
for Public Works for. New South Wales. In his statement 
of the operations of his department during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1899, Mr. Hickson first refers to the gross 
expenditure for the year, which amounted to £2,165,818 
145. 11d., of which £813,809 115. 5d. was provided from 
the consolidated revenue and گر‎ 1,352,009 35. 6d. from loan 
funds. Of the gross amount the appropriation was as 
follows :—Establishment, £26,366 14s.; railway construc- 
tion, £179,482 3s. 9d.; tramway construction, £174,605 
16s. 8d. ; harbours and rivers, گر‎ 532,085 16s. 2d. ; dredging, 
£78,937 183.; country towns’ water supply, £42,789 
75. 7d.; water conservation, irrigation, and drainage, 
£13,666 15s. 4d. ; Government architect, £270,989 6s. 3d. ; 
roads and bridge, £644,068 6s. 6d.; and sewerage con- 
struction, £202,826 165. 8d. 

Compared with the preceding year the foregoing figures 
show an increase of £590 17s. 5d. under the head of ex- 
penditure from revenue, and an increase of / 305,751 1s. 7d. 
in loan expenditure, the net result being a total increase of 
£ 306,341 198. over the disbursements of the previous year. 
The number of contracts entered into during the year 
under notice was 5,053, and of these 93 were for railways 
and tramways, 103 for harbours and rivers, 12 for country 
towns' water supply, three for water conservation, irriga- 
tion, and drainage, 424 for Government buildings, 4,127 
for roads, 260 for bridges, and 31 forsewerage construction. 
At the close of the year ended June 3o, 1899, there were 
693 contracts in progress, carrying liabilities to the amount 
of £438,920 6s. той. 

judged by its public works, the development of the 
colony is seen to be very considerable. On June 30, 1899, 
the total mileage of existing railways was 2,705 miles, with 
about 130 miles more in course of construction, and one 
line, that from Tamworth to Manilla, 29 miles in length, 
has since been opened for traffic. Іп addition to this, 
work has been begun on three further lines having a total 
of over 110 miles, so that by this time New South Wales 
probably possesses nearly 5,000 miles of railway. Progress 
1s being made with electric tramways, steam and cable 
tramways being in course of conversion upon that principle. 


—————9———— 
TRADE NOTES. 


HE “Climax” Ventilating and Heating Co., Limited, of 
Glasgow, have carried out the ventilation of St. 
Barnabas Episcopal Church, Paisley, their “ Cousland's 
Improved Climax” Patent Direct-Acting Ventilators of 
Ornamental Design being used. 


Messrs. C. C. Румкевікү & Co, Ілмітер, of Man- 
chester, have removed their iron and steel warehouses to 
new and much more commodious premises in Store Street, 
Great Ancoats Street, Manchester. These extensive 
premises are equipped with the latest plant and appliances 
50 as to ensure the prompt and satisfactory execution of 


all orders: 


THE ventilation of Thornhill Schools, Rotherham, is being 
carried out by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
turret ventilators and air-tubes, supplied by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 150, Hope 


Street, Glasgow. 


AN EXPEDITIOUS CHIMNEY FELLING 
OPERATION. 

HE business of bringing down a great chimney stack 
T was witnessed, on Tuesday, at the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Works at ба еу under exceptionally favour- 
able conditions. The chimney belongs to one of the 
retort houses erected when the works were established in 
1856, and which are being removed in connection with the 
scheme for the reconstruction of the works, at a cost of 
£350,000. Тһе chimney, which was originally 147 ft. high, 
bad had 40 ft. taken from it brick by brick. This was 
done by steeple-jacks, who reached the top of the chimney 
in the usual way by means of holdfasts and jointed ladders. 
This method, however, was found to beverywasteful, as 
the bricks, after being thrown down from such a height, 
could not be used again; and Mr. Hack, the engineer of 
the gasworks, at last consented to the job being finished 
by “felling.” Three or four days last week were occu- 
pied in removing from the chimney on one side the courses 
of brickwork to a height of about 6 ft. from the ground, 
the cut extending diagonally about halfway through the 
base, which is 14 ft. square outside, and 7 ft. square 
inside. The masonry was replaced temporarily by stout 
wooden props, which had to support nearly half the weight 
of the truncated chimney and its square base, or support- 
ing tower. Тһе latter rose to a height of 27 ft., while the 
chimney above, commencing with a diameter of 14 ft., 
tapered to about 9 ft. 4 in. at the place where the steeple- 
jacks had left off. Had the chimney been dealt with as a 
whole the weight supported by the undercut base would 
have been 580 tons, and on Tuesday the props had to 
help to hold up quite 400 tons, made up of a million and a 
quarter bricks. 

The workmen chipped away as much as they could of 
the flues and the g-in. lining of fire-bricks, the side which 


А NEw turret quarter clock, showing the time upon three 
external dials 6 ft. each in diameter, of solid cast iron, 
has just been placed in St. jr Churcb, Long Street, 
Bradford. Тһе clock, which is most substantially con- 
structed, and contains all the latest improvements, was 
made and fixed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall 
Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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A MEMORIAL tablet of the late Mr. George du Maurier has 
been placed by Mrs. du Maurier on the front of New 
Grove House, Hampstead, now a Children’s Home. The 
inscription is: “George Du Maurier lived here 1874 to 1895.” 


A GREAT improvement is now ШЕШЕ carried out at the 
Leeds Parish Church by the erection of a new choir vestry 
ata cost of about £1,600. Тһе much-needed addition, 
the site of which is at the north side of the church (next to 
the existing parish vestry), will be 33 ft. long, 23 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 14 ft. high. Меззгз. Chorley, Connon, and 
Chorley, of Leeds, are the architects, and Messrs. Wm. 
Wilson & Sons, of Headingley, the contractors. 

Tue Ancoats Hospital, Manchester, has had its out- 
patients' and accident department largely extended. A 
large waiting hall for patients has been added, in connec- 
tion with which are male and female accident-rooms, each 
with a dressing-room attached ; three doctors' consulting- 
rooms, with dressing-rooms adjoining, and a bathroom. 
Registrar's and attendants' offices are also provided. Mr. 
W. Cecil Hardisty, of Manchester, was the architect for 


the work. 
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PLACES SPOILED IN THE MAKING. 


AS it not Whistler who suggested that the mission of 
art was to improve upon nature? Some idea of 
this kind must have entered into the head of the engineer 
who, having to throw a bit of a bridge across a village 
stream, built it up perfectly solid from each bank with just 
a narrow culvert running through it, instead of giving a 
little architectural character to the structure, and allowing 
the stream to flow under the bridge in its natural course. 
No doubt he had a notion that he had effected a great 
improvement, whereas the exact reverse was the case. 
Much the same thing happens in the development of our 
seaside and health resorts. There is no artistic control or 
oversight, even in the street improvements or general lay- 
ing out of the place. It is all left in the hands of the local 
tradesmen, who usually form the bulk of the members of 
the local authority, guided by the advice of a sur- 
veyor or engineer, who generally has little or no real 
architectural knowledge or sympathy. The result of thisis 
abundantly in evidence at most of our seaside places, but 
it is even more painfully striking at inland resorts where 
the natural advantages are great, and might have been 
utilised with good architectural results under real artistic 
guidance and management. But, unfortunately, the 
architectural making of a place is usually left to 
individual taste and enterprise, and if this fails, the 
rest fails. | 

Surrounded by fine ranges of hills, which do not so 
much enclose it as form an extended and encircling pan- 
orama, Buxton has an exceedingly pleasant and beautiful 
situation at a level of 1,000 feet above thesea. "The roads 
are welllaid out and well kept; trees are planted freely 
in pleasant avenues; a charming pleasure garden runs 
through the heart of the town ; and the place appears to be 
well equipped in every way for the enjoyment of its 
visitors—except in one respect. There is practically no 
architecture! 

Architecture at Buxton is represented by the fine 
crescent of classic architecture, the Devonshire Hospital, 
а few—a very few - villas, and the new hotel now building 
for Messrs. Spiers & Pond by Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 
The only really good stone house we have seen, after a 
somewhat careful search, is a cottage villa built recently 
by Mr. Gibbs, of Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, of Sheffield. 
It is not heroic or extravagant, but simply a well balanced, 
nicely detailed, and thoroughly pleasing little cottage. The 
regulation Buxton stone villa is a thing of the most 
forbidding aspect, but costs quite as much as, or perhaps 
more than, if it were well designed. Just lately there have 
been completed a few picturesque houses, all the more 
noticeable that there are none others so good. Mr. 
Matear, of Liverpool, is responsible for the best of these, 
an admirable half-timber house, with a green slate roof. 
Mr. Heathcote, of Manchester, has built some picturesque 
half-timber designs, with red tile roofs, but somewhat want- 
ing in robustness and breadth. Mr. Barry Walker has 
built two or three better still, with more solid and sturdy 
look, and rather less like the “ make believe” of the 19th 
century. Mr. W. Sugden, of Leek, has a picturesque 
turretted house, with balconies, called * La Maison 
Rouge." And this is about all! It is not a big show for a 
pleasure resort like Buxton: Тһе big hotel by Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner is not very promising in its present 
stage. The gable outlines are not particularly pleasing, 
nor the wincow proportions either, but it is unfair to 
seriously criticise a building at preseng enclosed with 
scaffolding. 

Of course, architecture is perhaps the last thing that 
visitors to a health resort like Buxton desire or expect. 


Given natural advantages, and with the sanitary 
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arrangements well looked after, the exterior appearance of 
the lodging houses, hydros, and hotels 16 not likely to trouble 
visitors much. Solongasthey can perambulate wide-spaced 
streets, lined with trees, sit about in pleasant gardens, and 
have plenty of indoor and outdoor amusement, why should 
they bother about architecture? One would never go to a 
health resort at all if one had, sensitive feelings about 
architecture, Itcertainlyseemsa pity, eventhough the public 
do not care, that places possessing natural beauties and 
advantages should be so largely spoiled by lack of proper 
architectural development, Yet how can it be prevented ? 


موم 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING UPON SUBURBAN 
AREAS. | 


HERE seems to be little doubt but that the most 
practicable solution of the problem of housing the 
artisan and poorer classes effectively and cheaply lies in 
taking action under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act 189o, which authorises the building 
of houses, apart from the acquisition of and clearance of 
insanitary areas. Already, as we have noted, the London 
County Council and the Manchester City Council have 
formulated projects, to be carried out under this section of 
the Act. They have recognised the impossibility of overtak- 
ing the needs of the case by simply buying up, at exorbitant 
prices, insanitary property within the city or town radius, 
and reconstructing suitable dwellings thereon, and wisely 
seek to purchase land, at a comparatively cheap rate, 
within easily accessible and convenient reach of the 


centres of labour. Following the exampleof London and. 


Manchester, the Health Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation have propounded a scheme for the purchase 
of some 17 acres of land, about three miles from the 
ceutre of the city, whereon to build about 500 houses, 
the cost of the land being estimated at £6,200. Іп 
Edinburgh also, the borough engineer, Mr. Cooper, in 
his annual report, just issued, indicates this same policy 
as being the only practicable one to follow. After pointing 
ont that sites for building on the areas dealt with under 
the slum schemes cost ten times the amount they should 
do, apart from the cost of building, Mr. Cooper remarks 
that the remedy for overcrowding involves the acquisition 
of new sites on which to erect new houses, and he recom- 
mends that the corporation should, without loss of time, 
seek to purchase sufficient unoccupied suburban areas for 
the purpose. 

Even Southend has risen to the occasion, and the cor- 
poration has formulated a project for the purchase of some 
five acres of land, within about a mile of the centre of the 
town, upon which to build some 60 semi-detached cot- 


tages. And Southend apparently means to go one better, 


if possible, and give better accommodation, at a cheaper 
rate, than is usually to be had elsewhere. Forty of the 
cottages are to contain a good-sized living room, parlour, 


‚three bedrooms, large scullery, with copper, sink, and 


bath, and the usual offices, and will be let at 7s. 94. per 
week, including rates and taxes. The remaining twenty 
will have similar accommodation, minus parlour and 
one bedroom, and the rent will be 6s. 3d. per w eek 
(also including rates and taxes) Мг. A. Fidler, 
the borough engineer, who has furnished the 
plans and estimates, estimates that the land will cost 
£300 per acre, and the erection of the houses, sewering, 
&c., will bring up the total to £16,250. The annual 
charges will be £1,013 9s. 3d. and the estimated yearly 
profit Z117 105. 3d. 

The principle underlying these various projects is, we 
venture to say, the right one. It is, of course, necessary 
to clear out insanitary areas, but it should not have to be 
undertaken on the present costly basis of a rehousing 
scheme, which demands that the owners of the insanitaty 
property should be paid a handsome premium upon their 
wilful negligence, and that the municipal authorities should 
put up new dwellingsupon an expensive site. The only way 
out of the difficulty seems to be to carry out extensive 
municipal housing schemes upon cheap land,as the London 
County Council and Manchester City Council propose to 
do, and then to treat insanitary property as it ought to be 
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treated, primarily and chiefly as a clearance scheme. Апа 
if the principle of compensation be still insisted upon in 
dealing with the owners of such property, then there would 
at least be the chance of recoupment upon the sale of the 
sites, instead of loss by being compelled to build dwellings 
upon them. The argument as to the necessity for 
labourers to live near their work holds good only for a 
small proportion. The travelling facilities nowadays have 
revolutionised the old order of things, and with such 
accommodation as a twenty-mile railway journey for 24. 
there is little reason why workmen should not live in the 
more open space and freer atmosphere of the suburbs 
rather than in the confined areas of mid-town or city. In 
London the men employed in the central markets and the 
docks are perhaps the principal exceptions. 
applies to London applies to the casual labourer in other 


cities and towns. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
GALLERY.—X. 
E conclude this week our notes on the exhibits in the 
architectural gallery at the Royal Academy. 

1868, “ Design for the Dartford Board Schools." Arnold 
Mitchell. A little monochrome sketch by the architect of 
a picturesque treatment of schools, with overhanging gable 
cornice, which is so much more suitable to the English 
climate than the stone or brick coping to gables. 

1869. “Тһе White House, Helensburgh: the hall." 
M. Н. Baillie Scott. А charming tinted drawing by the 
architect of an interior in which wood framing is freely 
used. It is in an old English manner adopting the stiff 
eccentricities which we, some of us, still love so much. 
The frieze is the depth of a man, little birds are chasing 
each other's tails in the ceiling panels, bits of red birch 
“occur” amongst the framing, decorative trees grow 
straight until they bloom into round bunches of foliage, 
and so on. It is all quaint and funny, and we are very glad 
tosee it! Besides, the drawing, as a drawing, is delightful. 
Could blues and purples and greens have a keener value 
than here ? 

1870. “* House at Crowborough: the dining room.” М.Н. 
Baillie Scott. Тһе same sort of thing as above-named, 
but a more carefully adjusted proportion of parts, little 
triangular seats for such as would sit with feet on the 
hearth, or, perhaps, convenient places for glasses. Stiff- 
ness and quaintness are the keynotes, but they will make 
up many pleasant tunes. 

. 1871. “ Entrance front, London Road, Newark.” А. ۰ 
Brewill & B. Е. Baily. А pillared porch of a house 
with gable over, with nice proportions of solids and voids 


' shown in a nice water-colour view by S. D. Adshead. 


1872. “ Proposed ceiling for concert hall." J. M. Boek- 
binder. А tinted plan of a ceiling suggesting that the 
centre oval is space with nymphs and amorini flying 
away with it; these are dainty and graceful, but the archi- 
tectural parts are of very ordinary type. 

1873. “А Roman fantasy." Jan Kotéra. А pencil 
drawing which would be admirable on such a site as that 
chosen, with rock and tree background and water fore- 
ground. 

1874. “' Ramsay Arms,’ Fettercairn, N.B.” T. Martin 
Cappon. Ап оц ше pen sketch which, neither on its own 
account nor for its architecture, deserved to be hung on the 
line. 
1875. “Competitive design for Cartwright Memorial 
Hall" H.H. Statham. A monochrome elevation and 
plans, the latter very well arranged, but the elevation 
lacking in interest, notwithstanding much undeniably good 
quality about it. 

1876. “ Porch at Halifax." Butler, Wilson & Oglesby. 
A poor pencil sketch of a rather nice “bit,” but why 
balusters in one place and curbs in another over the loggia ? 
This looks a little too much like ** pure cussedness." Also, 
would not the architect desire deeper lintels over the 
loggia openings if he could get them ? 

1877. ““Үе Angel Hotel, Ilford." Н. М. Wakley. А 
роог pen view ofa more than usually nice Renaissance 
ront. | 
1878. “ Part elevation: house near Gibraltar.” Ralph 
9. Wornum. A very nice colour elevation of a good 
sample of Mr. Wornum's work, | 
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1879. “ Windylea, Horsforth, Yorkshire." Frederick 
Musto. А poor pen sketch of a fair house design. 

1880. “А house, 1899.” А. C. Martin. А good реп 
drawing of a very pleasing house design, with a cleverly 
worked-out plan, which our readers should note. 

1881. “New Government Offices: the Circular Court." 
[ M. Brydon. A good monochrome drawing by C. W. 

nglish of what is perhaps the best feature of Mr. Brydon's 
design, though one does long for some originality at the 
beginning of a new century. 

1882. НШ Crest, overlooking Rye, Sussex." Philip 
Tree. А pen view in disagreeably-coloured ink of a very 
pleasant and sensible house design, which, being illus- 
trated from a high point of view, shows the treatment of 
the surroundings, and also kindly provides us with a sketch 
of the view from the house. 

1883. “Тһе Priory, Steyning.” Frank Foster. А 
coloured twilight view of a fair design. 

1884. “ Rookery, Harpenden, Herts.” Percival C. 
Blow. A poor pencil view of an odd house, very unsatis- 
factory in outline and proportion. 

1885. “Memorial to the late Lord Hillingdon.” А.М. 
Poynter. Tinted elevations of very rigid work, quite 
uninteresting. 

1886. “ Headland Cottage, Limpsfield.” Arthur Keen. 
A brown ink view, by Raffles Davison, of a very pleasing 
little country house. 

1887. “ Sketch designs for Tapestries.” А. Carpenter. 
Colour sketches of clever designs, the colour in two or 
three cases being quite admirable. 

1888. “ Ап. Entrance Lodge.” H. Inigo Triggs. Ап 
excellent coloured elevation, with all the effect of a per- 
spective view of a really excellent design—excellent in its 
general form, in its accentuation, and in its spacing and 
detail. 

1889. “ Episcopal Palace, Bristol.” W. D. Сагбе. 
T wo pen views by Raffles Davison, with plan, of а some- 
what rambling house, but cleverly designed in its parts. 
With its lake-country round chimneys, rough-cast walls 
and green slate roofs it will make a pleasant group. 

1890. “New Building for Eastern Telegraph Company: 
view of main entrance." John Belcher, A.R.A. А clever 
pen drawing, practically in outline, in which the sculpture 
would decidedly worry the design, if it were to llave any- 
thing like this suggested result. 

1891. “Part of new Infirmary, Sheffield.” Е. W. 
Mountford. An agreeable pen drawing, by Gecffry Lucas, 
of a fine solid-looking brick house, in which the bold cor- 
nice and splayed projecting porch tell capitally between 
the flanking gables. One feels this is a legitimate effect, 
thoroughly suited to its purpose. . 

1892, * New Town Hall, Hitchin.” E. W. Mountford 
and С. Lucas. А dainty pen-drawing by Geoffry Lucas 
of a capital design. Mr. Lucas has, we presume, gained 
by his collaboration with Mr. Mountford, though, we 


believe, great credit is due to him for the initial design of 


this structure. Hitchin is fortunate in its new Town 
Hall—far more so than many bigtowns with their costly 


municipal palaces. 

1893. “ St. Stephen's National Schools: interior and 
exterior sketches of new work." A. T. Bolton. Pen 
sketches of rather bare, if quaint, effects. 

1894. ‘‘ House at St. Ann's-on-Sea." Mee & Jennison. 
A far too gaily coloured view by Roger Oldham of a not 
very satisfactory design. 

1895. “ Proposed Wrought-iron Gates." А. Harold 
Smith. А nice colour elevation of what we should think 
a very unsatisfactory design. 

1896. “А White House, Welwyn." Granville Streat- 
field. Dainty-coloured elevations of a white gabled house 
with red tiles. 

1897. “ Penshurst Village Club.” Maxwell M. Smith. 
A charming water-colour view, perhaps the best of its 
kind in this year's Academy, of a picturesque village hall, 
with a genuine smack of good old work about it. We hope 
to have more to say of this. 

1898. * Building, 59, Bath Street, Glasgow." Т. L. 
Watson. А nice pen.drawing by MacGibbon of an excel- 
lent Renaissance street front. But for the lower storey we 
should think this one of Mr. Watson's best efforts. 

1899. “ House at Moniaive, Dumfriesshire.” УУ, West 
Neve. A most disagreeable pencil view of what one 
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hopes may be а nice house. We seldom follow the 
reasoning of an architect who does one gable in one style 
of finish and another in a different style in the same 
building. Why one is stepped, and the other coped 
straight, in the case before us we cannot imagine. 

1900. “Garden front of house in Rosecroft Avenue, 
Hampstead, N.W." C. Н. B. Quennell. А terribly 
dogmatic black sepia view of a good sensible brick house, 
with a skew plan producing good results. 

1901. “Мет hospital and nurses’ home, Frome.” В. 
Vaughan Johnson. А poor pencil sketch of a fairly good 


' design. 


1902. “ Ingle іп dining-room, Danesford, Bridgnorth." 
Thomas Е. Pryce. А clever pen view by Е. W. Newman 
of a quaint inglenook. | | 

1905. “Мем rectory, Harston, Leicestershire." W. Н. 
Ward. A nice little colour sketch of a quaint country 
house, which Mr. Ward knows well how to produce. 

1904. ‘“ House at Brooklands, Cheshire." Mee and 
Jennison. А poor coloured view of a nice house. 

1905. ۲ Design for a fireplace.” Н. Raine. A capital 
coloured elevation of a quaint interior, which this architect 
could do well if he would bar oddities. 

1906. “ Design for stained glass window." А. С. Lavers. 
One more fill-up. It has just got in above the electric-light 
switch. 

1907. “ Stranger's Corner, Farnham, Surrey." Harold 
Falkner. A nice house, but a much nicer drawing, which 
is quite a piece of decoration in pen and ink. | 

1908. “Ноизе near Cambridge. Horace Field. А 
good conventional pen drawing of a well-balanced house 
design, and with a plan which capitally evolves the 
* gallery” arrangement between dining and drawing room. 

We have now gone carefully through the architectural 
gallery with reference to every single work. If it has not 
been of profit to our readers, our somewhat lengthy task 
has at least been of much interest to ourselves. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E cordially welcome the publication of the correspon- 
dence between the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the Clerk of the London County 
Council, respecting the nomination of architects to submit 
designs for the frontages of the new Strand improvement 
scheme, which id ЕР in the current issue of the R.J.B.A. 
Journal. We could only wish it had been published earlier, 
since there are points in it which would have materially 
explained the R.I.B.A. Council's position in the 
matter. For instance, the precise terms in which the 
R.I.B.A. Council deprecate the conditions of the com. 
petition considerably modifies our view of the Council's 
action in assenting to nominate four architects, as requested 
by the County Council, Of course, we still think the 
Council would have acted more wisely and have 
strengthened their position by declining to nominate any 
one at all. But they retrieved matters somewhat by 
refusing to make two further nominations in the place of 
Mr. Collcutt and Mr. Norman Shaw, who declined to 
compete; the former because he objected to the con- 
ditions, and the latter on the score of no longer prac. 
tising as an architect. Their letter announcing this 
decision to the County Council was at once decided and 
dignified in tone and highly to be commended. Of 
course the County Council would not give way, and so 
there are only two of the R.I.B.A. Council's nominees 
in the running, viz., Mr. R. T. Blomfield and Mr. Ernest 
George. 


We are glad Mr. Collcutt declined to stand to his 
nomination, notwithstanding the fact that he would 
have been one of the strongest and most desirable 
competitors from an architectural point of view. 
He has ‘taken the proper architectural view of the 
case, viz., that the successful competitors should be 
guaranteed the work of supervising the execution 
of their designs, provided they are carried out. It is alto. 
gether unprofessional that architects should be invited to 
sell outright designs for so important a public undertaking 
as the Strand improvement scheme frontages at a figure 
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which can scarcely be regarded even as а sufficient 
honorarium for an unsuccessful competitor. Besides, the 
whole principle of the thing is wrong. The R.I.B.A. 
Council, in their letter of the 3rd of May, said : © In order 
to obtain architectural dignity and harmony of design for 
the new site, the Council regard it as absolutely essential 
that the authors should themselves carry out the designs, 
and that they should do so in collaboration with each 
other. The Council of the Institute cannot but depre. 
cate in the strongest terms -conditions whereby 
the design of an architect may be handed over, either as a 
whole, ot in parts, to other architects to modify and 
execute, such modifications being liable to render it, from 
an artistic point of view, entirely valueless.” Need more 
be said? There are those amongst the consenting com- 
petitors who we should have thought would have been the 
last men in the world to consent to such illegitimate divorce- 
ment between their work and themselves. But they no 
doubt have respect to the importauce of the opportunity, 
and what of fame their connection with it may bring them. 


WHEN we recall our experiences of pastel work we cannot 
often remember instances in which colour value has been 
negatived by the artist. Certainly the pastels by Esther 
S. Sutro, for some little time past exhibited at the Fine 
Art Society, show a very keen sense of good colour. Some 
of the drawings are quite delightful, such as the night 
effect in No. 6, “ Steventon by Moonlight," or the sparkle 
of blossom and blue sky and purple shadows on the grass 
in No. 35, '' Apple Blossom." There is also a charming 
river scene, No. 27, “Тһе Thames below Abingdon ”— 
soft blue and grey, green and silvery sheen. "Then in 
No. 25, “ Behind the Village," we have broad stretches of 
golden light and shadow in an autumn scene, and a 
wonderfully vivid effect of bright sunshine in No. 24, 
“Тһе Thirsty Flock." Тһе mottled grey sky and white 
یت‎ in No. 15, * After the Storm," are also wonderfully 
good. 


AFTER the pastels Mr. Arthur Hughes's cabinet pictures 
strike one as very vivid. Taken as a whole the continued 
insistence on blue sky and sea is somewhat wearisome, 
though to these there are pleasant exceptions, asin No. 61 
“Тһе Storm," which is delightfully tender in its tones o 
white and green and grey. 


Тнк meeting of architects held at Manchester on the 
27th ult. to consider the question of the statutory examina- 
tion and registration of architects does not seem to have 
commended itself to the Manchester Society of Architects, 
since we understand that only one member of that body 
was present. If this was really so, then we may take the 
voting of the meeting as being quite unrepresentative of 
the opinion of representative practising architects of Man- 
chester. We note that Mr. Edgar Wood was present and 
declared himself conscientiously opposed to the principle 
of registration, and presumably he voted according to his 
conscience. But it cannot be said that Manchester archi- 
tects as a body have given a clear and definite pronounce. 
ment, either one way or the other. 


As announced last week considerable additions have bsen 
made to the subscription list of the Building Trades 
giftto the nation. Regarding the progress of the build- 
ings at Bisley, Mr. Sachs, the chairman of the executive, 
announces that Messrs. Trollope & Sons are carrying out 
the work at a very satisfactory rate of progress, and that 
the brickwork of two of the new Homes for Discharged 
Soldiers is already nearly completed. Тһе executive 
(т, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.) will still welcome 
additional subscriptions. 


ComPARING the work of French and English students in 
decorative art, Mr. Lewis F. Day, in concluding an 
article in the Manchester Guardian, on decorative art 
at the National Schools of Art competition at South 
Kensington, says: “At the Paris Exhibition there 
is considerable space devoted, both at the Champ 
de Mars and in the Palais d'Industrie, to the 
works of the Ecole Normale and the ‘Cours Grasset.’ 
M. Grasset is a very able artist, and has himself done 
admirable work in the way of book illustration and poster 
design, but his ‘Cours’ does not seem to lead to much, 
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His pupils show nothing to compare with what is now to 
be seen at Kensington. The French designs are confused, 
fussy, and invertebrate. Moreover, they show scant 
appreciation of fitness for any practical purpose. The 
wildest freaks of invention are tolerated. There is no 
evidence of any guiding taste. That may be, perhaps, 
the new idea of art teaching—to leave teaching alone. It 
has not, so far, led to results worth mentioning, and it is 
difficult to imagine how it ever shculd. We are never 
weary of complaining about.the art and education of this 
country. There is по jot of evidence to show that foreign 
training in design is better. In fact, comparing the French 
school work at Paris with the English in London, it 1s not 


anything like so good." 


Тне. Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education in Scotland have appointed Principal Grant 
Ogilvie, of the Heriot- Watt College, Edinburgh to be 
the Director of the Museum of Science and Art, Edin- 
burgh, in succession to thelate Sir Robert Murdoch Smith. 


WE hear that the Institution of Electrical Engineers have 
decided to grant a sum of £5 each to 20 selected students 
to enable them to visit the Paris Exhibition, with a view 
to enabling them to inspect the exhibits relating to their 


profession. 


THERE has died at Glen Ridge, New Jersey, U.S.A., Mr. 
Thomas Clarkson Wilberfoss, who was born at Wetwang, 
near York, 1848. An American newspaper publishes an 
extended biographical notice from which we learn that 
Mr. Wilberfoss, having displayed in his boyhood some 
artistic instincts, was placed at the age of sixteen in the 
office of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and was subsequently 
with Mr. J. Clarke, another architect of repute, but he 
later directed his special attention to designing in furniture, 
metal, and embroidery, and in 1880 was engaged by the 
New York firm of Cottier & Co., in whose services his 
designs have helped to beautify some of the most famous 


interiors of that city. 


AN architect'S action to recover professional fees and 
damages for libel was tried at Chester Assizes last week 
before Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury. The 
plaintiff, Mr. John Macnamara, is an architect at Altrin- 
cham, and the defendant a retired Manchester cotton 
spinner residing at Altrincham. Тһе defendant, it 
appeared from the evidence, commenced certain building 
operations in Altrincham, engaging the plaintiff as his 
architect. But some dispute arising between them as to 
the using of a certain kind of brick, the defendant sum- 
marily dismissed the plaintiff, and subsequently wrote a 
letter to a third party, which plaintiff considered reflected 
upon his professional reputation asan architect. The jury 
awarded the plaintiff £1,474 in respect to professional 
fees for work done, and {250 damages for the libel. 


THE quarterly meeting of the executive of the Scottish 
Building Trades Federation was held in Perth on the 28th 
ult. Mr. Thomas Kaywright, Glasgow, president of the 
federation, occupied the chair, and members were present 
from all parts of the country. The secretary, Mr. James 
L. Selkirk, C.A., Glasgow, submitted his report, in which 
was narrated the príncipal operations of the quarter, the 
steps taken to render the organisation more effective in 
the interests of master tradesmen, the assistance given in 
various trades disputes throughout the country, and the 
adoption of means to render such assistance more effective 
in future. Special consideration was given to the masons' 
strike in Edinburgh, which had now been in existence for 
six or seven weeks, and a resolution was arrived at to 


Tue Duke of York, accompanied by the Duchess, per- 
formed the opening ceremony at the new technical schcol 
at Leek on Saturday afternoon; and also laid the founda- 
tion stone of the William Carr Gymnasium, which is to 
be built alongside the school. The school, which is three 
storeys in height, comprises chemical laboratory, 
domestic school, physics laboratory, manual instruction 
room and weaving shed, lecture theatre, rooms for head- 
master and head-mistress, chemical and other store rooms, 
cloak-rooms and lavatories, and the usual administrative 
apartments. The total cost of the school, including fur- 
nishing and site, has been about £12,100, and the buildings 
were designed by Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Leek.: The gymnasium, which is to cost about گر‎ 1,coo, 
will be about 70 ft. in length by some 28 ft. wide, and is, 
of course, designed by the same architects. 


executive bespeaking the hearty co-operation of all the 
associations throughout the country in the matter, Several 
other matters were thereafter considered, and the mecting 
closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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THE medical officer of health for the county of Warwick- 
shire, Dr. Bostock Hill, in concluding his annual report 
upon the mortality and general condition of the county, 
just published, says :—** It seems to me that there is room 
for valuable work on the part of the County Council in 
certain well-defined and special directions. From its 
central position, without unduly interfering with the work 
of local self-government, the County Council can help 
many of the districts in equipping themselves to fight 
infectious and other diseases, and the following are, it 
seems to me, the directions in which the aid may be best 
given, and in which it is chiefly required: (1) Aiding the 
establishment of properly-equipped hospitals for the 
isolation of infectious diseases; (2) the abatement of river 
pollution ; (3) the provision of pure water supplies ; (4) 
improvement in scavenging; (5) the adoption of by-laws 
regulating new buildings, the removal of nuisances, 
slaughter-houses, and offensive trades." Let us hope the 
County Council will give due consideration to this very 
important conclusion. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new Central Free Library at 
Hull was laid on the 215 ult. by Sir James Reckitt, Bart. 
The new building was designed by Mr. J. S. Gibson, of 
London, his design being selected in competition. 

А vALUABLE collection of pictures of the ancient Tynwald 
ceremony in the Isle of Man has just been presented to 
the British Museum by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. 


Тне Mansion House Committee announce that the con- 
tract with Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., for the colossal 
statue of King Alfred the Great has been entered into, 
and the work wil be completed by Midsummer next, 
The full-sized model in clay has already been finished. 
The statue itself measures 14 ft. from the crown to the 
feet. The figure of the king is represented standing 
with one arm resting on his shield, the other held aloft, 
the hand grasping his sword so that the cross hilt is 
held uppermost. The pedestal, of rough-hewn granite, 
in a single block, will be over 20 ft. high, and will 
weigh close оп 40 tons. About £4,448 has already been 
received or promised towards the memorial, and £2,000 


more is required. 


raised the question of providing for an additional supply 
from the Swiss lakes. Lake Leman, about 250 miles 
from Paris, is spoken of, and so is Lake Neuchatel. 
Either would provide a practically inexhaustible supply, 
but it 1$ thought the Swiss Government might object. It 
is curious to think that at the close of the Revolution, 
little more than 100 years ago, the Parisians got all their 
water from eighty-three public fountains! It was only 
forty years ago, under the Second Empire, that an efficient 
service of water was distributed in the capital, which had 


then a population of 1,700,000. 


In the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy granted the petition of the governors of St. 
Thomas's Hospital for the payment out of court of various 
sums standing to their credit for extenaive alterations and 
improvements it is proposed to carry out. Тһе scheme 
includes the substitution of four modern operating 
theatres for the two present theatres, the increase of 
the casualty wards and the addition of two wards for 
little children. This is rendered necessary by the increase 
of surgical cases, which has outgrown the present accom- 


modation. 


ONE of the most important tramway projects in the out- 
lying districts of London is that which the Croydon Cor- 


render the masters there every possible support, the. 


THE scarcity of water in Paris during the drought has 
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рогаНоп are about to carry out. There is already a fairly 
good service of trams worked by horses, connecting 
Croydon, Thornton Heath, Norwood Junction and South 
Croydon. The new tramways will, however, Бе on the 
overhead electric system, and will have a much extended 
working, running as far as Norbury in the direction. of 
London, and as far south as the borough boundary at 
Putley. Already tenders have been accepted for the con- 
struction of the lines, amounting to £176,540, and no time 
will be lost in pushing on the work to completion. Of 
course the service will be greatly improved as well as 
extended, and the.corporation ought to secure a big success 
from their. enterprise in this department of municipal 
trading. | : 
ANOTHER big combine is said to be in progress in the 
States. It isto include all the leading bridge-building 
companies in the States, including the Carnegie, Berlin, 
Sencoyd, and ‘Lafayette Companies—the combined 
capacity of the works involved being 600,000 tons of 
bridge girder work per annum. The board is a very strong 
one, and an important feature will be the designing staff, 
so as to adapt the requirements to the particular tools 
installed. Although it is not intended, so it is announced 
to increase the prices in the States, yet it is anticipated 
that the result will be to enable the combination to 
arrange matters so as to dump down surplus production 
in this country and our colonies at rates which will be im- 
possible for British firms. .. . | 


A CEE | 
NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Bv R. BROWN. 


A Hor SPELL. 


HIS week we had two days when the mercury rose to 
95 degrees, followed by a third day when 98 degrees 
in the shade were indicated. There were several severe 
cases of prostration from the heat, but general business 
went on as usual, although at such a temperature the 
architectural draughtsman naturally felt languid. 
Reflecting that the bulk of the people living in tbe 
suburbs inhabit wooden houses, one could not help think- 
ing how such houses would blaze after days of heat if a 
fire once started. Big fires in residential districts rarely 
occur, and yet there is always the possibility that they 
might. Then we should realize the folly of building in 
wood. 
The suburban house in summer needs more ventilation. 
The windows have outside house blinds to keep out the 
glare of the sun, and the sashes have wire screens to keep 
out flies and mosquitoes. But these appliances, unfortu- 
nately, help to impede the movement of the air. The 
night before our last hot day the temperature did not go 
below 80 degrees all night, and with little movement in tbe 
atmosphere, we had a condition of things unfavourable to 
refreshing sleep. Electric fans and other appliances are 
common in the restaurants, and in some offices; but our 
houses need some system of artificial circulation of air. 


WELLESLEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, NEAR BOSTON. 
At Wellesley College, near Boston (a ladies’ college), a 


. new dormitory is being built, which will be called Wilder 


Hall (after the legatee). Accommodation for about 
seventy-five students will be afforded. The building will 
be ready in the autump. The structure is of brick, three 
storeys in height in the front, and four in the rear. The 
dining-room is a large square room finished in dark stained 
oak of a greén colour—the ceiling-beams showing. The 
one window, which fills all the east side of the room, is 


| paced with leaded glass. Mr. Jules A. Schwinefurth, of 


oston, is the architect. 


А MARBLE-FRONTED House. 


Mrs. John L. Gardner's house оп the Fenway, in the 
Back Bay district, is now in process of construction. 
Much interest is attached to this, on account of Mrs. 
Gardner having imported from Italy some stones forming 
part of an old building there, which will be used in the 
new building. The foundations that have been laid are of 
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great strength. The piles have been driven ten feet into 
the clay, and on the top of these piles is a solid bed of 
Portland concrete. Above this are placed blocks of 
granite, seven, six, and five ft. wide. The building, 
which will be of marble, is тоо ft. by 150 ft. with an 
open court in the centre до ft. square. Тһе front of the 
building will be 7o ft. high, with Italian marble columns 
in exact reproduction of early Italian architecture. Some 
of the stones imported are more than 600 years old, and 
have been subjected to a satisfactory test as to the amount 
of weight they can carry. Mr. Willard T. Seare, of 
Boston, is the architect, and Mr. James Smith is the 
contractor. : 


HARVARD DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


At Harvard a new building, costing 150,000 dols., for 
the Department of Architecture, is to be built. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, & White, of New York, are the 
architects. It is said the building will be ** monumental in 
character," and * as beautiful as it is satisfactory "—the 
planning and arrangements making it the most complete 
possessed by any American architectural school. The 
college buildings heretofore erected at Harvard have, from 
time to time, come under severe criticism from the faculty 
— some for individual faults and shortcomings, but particu- 
larly for the unhappy grouping of the buildings as a whole, 
arising from the variety of styles used. We are glad to 
be assured in advance that the latest new building will be 
above criticism. | 

There will bea hall зо ft. by бо ft., and до ft. high, to 
allow of the placing of large architectural casts, two lecture 
halls, the larger 30 ft. by 50 ft., four drawing rooms, also 
rooms for modelling, etc. One of the drawing rooms is 
140 ft. long and 3o ft. wide. This will be provided with 
special electric fixtures of a new kind at each table. The 
building will be ready in the autumn of 1901, and it is 
expected then that the department will provide for 
advanced special students to do work in tbe evening. 

Mr. H. Langford Warren is the professor at the head of 
the architectural course. Не has just sailed for Europe, 
and will attend some conferences at Paris. 


A HALL оғ ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURES. 


The foundations for a hall of architectural sculptures 
have been laid at Chicago, in order to accommodate the 
huge reproductions of French Gothic works, such as entire 
portals of cathedrals, etc. This hall will be 220 ft. by 
60 ft., and 34 ft. high. 


«THE Авт INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO GETS А WINDFALL. 


A legacy of 25,000 dols. has been bequeathed to the Art 
Institute of Chicago by the late T. B. Blackstone. 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF A PRIVATE ۰ 


It 18 not often that the corner stone of a private 
house is laid with any ceremony, but in New York, a few 
weeks ago, the corner stone of a house to be built for Mr. 
W. A. Clark (costing 2,000,000 dols.) was laid with 
“ ceremonies." “ Mr. Clark was represented by his son-in- 
law and daughter, who brought with them a copper box 
containing the day's newspapers, and voluminous papers 
and documents relating to the Clark family, to be placed 
in the box.” Mr. Hewlett and Mr. Hull represented the 
firm of architects, and Commissioner Brady was present 
on behalf of the Building Department. Тһе walls will be 
of white granite from Maine. The work has been in 
progress for à year and a half, but the walls are just 
showing above the surface. Тһе foundations are on solid 
rock, having been sunk in caissons, in some places through 
16 ft. of water, to a depth of зо ft. below the sidewalk. 
The architects estimate it will be two years before the 
building is finished. 

— die ath Se 

Mr. А.С. BEALEv, head of the firm of Messrs. A. С. 
Bealey & Sons, bleachers and drysalters, Radcliffe, has 
intimated his intention of erecting and endowing a con- 
valescent hospital for Radcliffe, in memory of his parents. 
The site will be of about one and a half statute acres, with 
a frontage of 209 ft. in Dumers Lane, near the Bealey 
Works. The hospital will contain nine beds, one of which 


will be set apart for private patients. The total cost is 
estimated at £23,000. 
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Council, and while being “little, if at all, inferior to the 
first premiated design," had the additional advantage of 
costing considerably less money. What the chairman 
did not apparently say was, that the first premiated 
design, by Mr. Weir Schultz and myself, was very strongly 


recommended for adoption by the professional assessors 
. Burnet, A.R S.A., and 


called in by the Conncil (Mr. ۳ 
Dr. MacKintosh, of the Western Infirmary, both experts in 
hospital] planning and working), that in it there wasa great 
deal of accommodation not provided for in the second pre- 
miated design adopted by the Council, and that this 
accommodation was largely, if not entirely, instrumental 
in raising the cost of the first design above that of the 
second. This accommodation was in the form of 
a bath block, administrative block for the inmates 
other than hospital patients, mess and dormitory 
accommodation for a full staff of servants, male and 
female, and covered connections between all parts of the 
hospital proper, including the first floor wards. You also 
mention the sum which the second design is estimated to 
cost, namely, /163,431. It is to be regretted, in ۰ 
nection with the question of cost, that the Parish Council 
have not thought fit to publish the official report of their 
professional assessors, for it is there clearly stated that, in 
the opinion of the Council's measurers, this amount was 
insufficient, and that the design would cost £221,000. In 
this report the same gentlemen also reduced the cost of 
our design from £313,000 to £250,000. The difference in 
cost, therefore, between the first and second designs, as 
shown by the assessors' report, and by the valuation of 
Glasgow measurers, was £29,000, not a great amount 
when placed against the extra accommodation and the . 
greater convenience of working arrangements provided for 
in the first design. І send herewith a copy of the assessors' 


report.—Yours truly, | 
Ермр. P. Howarp, A.R.J.B.A., Architect. 


No. 2. · 
167, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 


3oth May, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—As instructed by your letter of the 24th 
ult., we have carefully examined the designs submitted 
for the proposed hospital at Stobhill. Before considering 
any of the 24 designs submitted we visited the site, noting 
particularly its character and main features, and keeping 
in view the instructions to competitors, the surveys of the 
ground issued by the Board, and the correspondence 
which passed between you and the competitors. We 
carefully examined each separate design, and noted sepa- 
rately its appreciation of the site as shown by the distri- 
bution of buildings, as well as its method of meeting the 
administrative necessities of such a hospital. Having 
selected the six designs we considered most satisfactory, 
we submitted them to Messrs. John Dansken & Purdie, 
your measurers, and on receipt of their report we very 
carefully reconsidered every detail, with the result that 
we now beg to report that, in our opinion, Nos. 7, 23, 6, 
and 24 are entitled to the premiums offered by your 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ TANGLEWOOD,” SURREY. 


HE site of “ Tanglewood ” is on a pleasant elevation 
of meadow land, surrounded on three sides by a 
belt of oak woods at some distance back from the main 
road between Godstone and East Grinstead. As you 
emerge from this belt of woodland therambling picturesque- 
ness of the low-spreading house is striking enough, and 
from the fringe of the wood looking across the varied mass 
of bushes, flowers, and water plants that adorn the pretty 
natural pond, the house seems most pleasantly placed and 
suitably named. But the architect's success really lies in 
the inside, which is one of the nicest little country homes 
to be seen about London. 

There has been a good deal of arbitrary ‘‘ skewing ۳ 
round of plans since Norman Shaw апа others showed the 
way, and often the deliberate attempt to be odd and pic- 
turesque ends in very unsatisfactory results. It seems per- 
haps one justification of the ““skew” in plans if it produces 
a sheltered and half-inclosing area on the approach side of 
the house, which may be less circumscribed than would be 
the effect of a right angle, but in the case before us the 
enclosed space is on the garden side, and the effect of 
the “skew” is to spread the elevational effect of the 
entrance front. It is sufficiently obvious from the plans 
we give how well the “skew” arrangement works in regard 
to the pleasant placing of the entertaining rooms and the 
servants' offices, whilst in the staircase it causes a very 
oe perspective effect to be obtained on the upper 

oor. 

The hall parlour is a feature in the plan, and a 
pleasanter apartment it would be hard to find. The cross 
lighting is very effective, and the varying lights in the two 
opposite bays and the inglenook add much to the charm 
of the room. Some very ambitious designs one sees are 
not nearly so good in the effect of cross lights. 
Oak is freely used іп high-wall panelliag, seats, 
etc., and the lead light glazing is effectively designed 
with naturally tinted glass. Indeed, thelead light glazing 
is everywhere a specially nice feature, as our sketches of 
studio, entrance door, etc., indicate. The floors are of 
teak throughout, both on the ground and upper level. 
The bedroom floor is very much of the nature of an 
attic, as the views of the house indicate, but the bedrooms 
are ceiled so far up the slopes that an ample amount of 
cubic space is obtained, whilst very cosy fireside corners 
and convenient fixed wardrobes are the outcome of the 
varied angles and slopes. The architect's hand is very 
well seen in the dainty little writing cabinet shown in our 
sketch of the den. 

Without professing to claim too much for such a cosy, 
pleasant little home as “ Tanglewood," one may be per- 
mitted to wonder why people who spend money in build- 
ing houses can ever put up with mere builders’ work and 
lose the results that a painstaking architect can give 


them. 
| T. Rarrtes Davison, Board. The first (No. 7) commends itself to us, alike 
for its masterly treatment of the site and for its grasp of 
| the essential features of hospital construction and admini- 


stration. While, architecturally, its detail is exceedingly 
simple as compared with some of the other designs sub- 
mitted, its conception and the appreciation it shows of 
modern hospital requirements seem to us to outweigh all 
other considerations. We would, therefore, recommend 
that the author of No. 7 be employed to carry out the . 
work, and Nos. 23, 6, and 24 be awarded premiums in the 
order given. Messrs. John Dansken & Purdie report the 
cost of the execution of these designs to be:—No. 7, 
£250,000; No. 23, £221,000; No. 6, £275,000; No. 24, 
£ 210,000.— We are, dear sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) 
Joun James Burnet, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
Ромлгр J. МасКімтовн. 
No. 3. 

266, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 

July 27, 1900. | 
Sir,—Absence from home has prevented me from at 
once seeing your issue of the 2oth inst., in which I was 
interested by reading the letter of Мс. Edward P. Howard, 
architect, London, on behalf of his firm, од the subject of 


THE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR 
STOBHILL HOSPITAL, GLASGOW. 

N our issue of the 15th ult. we referred to the fact that 
| the design placed first by the assessors in this com- 
petition had been passed over by the Glasgow Parish 
Council in their final selection, and one of the other pre- 
miated designs adopted for execution. In view of this fact 
the following correspondence will be of interest. No.risa 
letter from one of the authors of the design placed first by 
the assessors; No. 2 is the assessors' report, and No. 3 is 
a letter from Mr. Campbell Douglas, F.R.I.B.A., all of 
which have been published in the G/asgow Herald. 


No. г. 
14, Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. 

July 16th, 1900. 
Sir, — When in Glasgow last week your issue of July 4tb, 
containing a report of the Parish Council meeting of the 
previous day, was brought under my notice. Іп that 
report the chairman is represented to have said that the 
adopted design commended itself to the majority of the 
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their design, which, although placed first by the assessors, 
and strongly recommended by them for adoption, was set 
aside in favour of the design which they placed second in 
merit. He points out that the difference of cost would 
have been almost entirely wiped out by the omission from 
their design of the extra administrative accommodation 
provided by them, but not by others. Не also points out 
that the measurers employed by the Council reduced the 
estimated cost of the design, whilst they increased that of 
the second as being inadequate. Mr. Howard, however, 
does not mention what perhaps he did not know, but 
which appeared in your report of the proceedings, that, on 
a vote by the Council—not by any means unanimous—it 
was resolved not to fix to whom the work should be given 
till it was ascertained who were the authors of the four 
premiated designs. It was then found that the second 
was by the firm who, I understand, were employed by the 
Council for their premises in Ingram Street. I sympathise 
with Mr. Howard, as, from thecopy of the assessors' report, 
which appeared with his letter, 14 his explanatory state- 
ments are accurate, as they seem to be, I do not think he 
has been fairly dealt with. In looking over the list of 
architects who competed, in addition to the authors of the 
premiated designs, one notices at least several who are 
well known to have studied hospitals, and shown their 
knowledge by their works, so that the language in which 
the assessors framed their report on the design they put 
first might possibly have been somewhat less omniscient 
in style. But they may be passed over. Whether this be 
so or not, I think it is a difficult thing for an architectural 
assessor thoroughly to master the manner in which a 
number of men have endeavoured to solve the problems 
set before them, and for future guidance in such matters I 
should like to make the following suggestion, viz., that in 
some way or other all competitors might be invited to send 
in criticisms of the other works, and this would form an 
exhaustive analysis of competitive designs, such as it has 
never yet been the good fortune—so far as I know—of any 
promotors to have had within their reach ; and our 
employers —the public —would reap as much benefit as the 
profession from this suggestion being entertained ; and I 
do not thing the difficulties to be overcome would be 
insuperable. - I am, &c. 
CAMPBELL DOUGLAS. 


ووو — 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


HE National Association of Master Builders of Great 

Britain and Ireland held their half-yearly meeting 

in Nottingham on the 24th ult., under the presidency of 
of Mr. William Sapcote, of Birmingham. 

After the adoption of the annual report and the 
treasurer's accounts for the past half-year, a report was 
brought up with regard to the affiliation of the National 
Association of Master Plasterers with the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, but it was decided that the question be postponed 
until the next half-yearly meeting. | | 

Proposals, framed by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation and the Yorkshire Federation, for 
the formation of a Builders! Foremen’s Society 
were then brought forward by Mr. Smethurst, of 
Oldham, who explained that the object was to get the 
foremen out of the operatives' societies, and although they 
might not be able to do that just now more favourable 
opportunities might occur. Rules had been constructed, 
and under them foremen would receive better benefits 
than they now received. Mr. Green (Liverpool) seconded, 
and Mr. Walters (Hull) supported the proposals, the 
latter saying that he did not think there would be any 
difficulty in getting the foremen to leave their union, seeing 
that they would receive better benefits under, the scheme 
brought forward. It was decided that the scheme should 
be adopted as a national one, and that the recommenda- 
tions should be carried into effect. A sum of £50 was 
also voted towards the expenses of the northern centre 1n 

he matter. А 
A long discussion next took place upon oe 
notice of motion, by Мг, Cunliffe (Bolton): nn a 
specialists! provisional amounts ın quantities shou 
future include the costs of all attendances on the part o 
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the general contractor or contractors, and where the pay- 


ment of such sums devolves upon the contractor they 
should carry то per cent. to him or them. Also that in 
the case of all P.C. sums in quantities, all goods should be 
crdered through the contractor.” Мг. Macfarlane (Man- 
chester) proposed, as an amendment, that the words “ not 


less than 5 per cent." should be substituted, but this was - 
lost. 


The following resolution, passed by the Emergency 
Committee of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
Federation, was afterwards also agreed to: “ That it be 
a recommendation to the National Association to amend 
the form of contract by substituting 90 per cent. for 80 per 
cent., at the end of line 4, in clause 19, which at present 
reads: ‘when the value of the works executed, and not 
included in any former certificate, shall from time to time 
amount to the sum of ог otherwise, at the architect's 
reasonable discretion, the contractor is to be entitled to 
receive payment at the rate of 80 per cent. &с.' "' 

In the evening the delegates were entertained at a 
bauquet at the George Hotel by the president (Mr. William 
Edgar) and committee of the Nottingham Master Builders' 
Association. 


CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


ТЕ Е two days' conference on the housing of the working 

classes was held, under the auspices of the Sanitary 
Institute, on Monday and Tuesday last. Mr. R. Melville 
Beachcroft, of the London County Council, presided, and 
delegates were present from numerous local authorities in 
London and the provinces. The subject for the first day's 
discussion was “ Unhealthy Areas and Displacement of 
Town Populations." 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, said the com- 
pletion by the London County Council of their great 
Boundary Street improvement, which involved the dis. 
placement of 5,700 of the labouring class, the clearance of 
15 acres of slum property, and the substitution of a model 
colony of municipal dwellings for 15 acres of dirty hovels, 
was in itself an event which not only invited but 
demanded criticism. The net cost of the clearances effected 
so far by the London County Council compared favourably 
with that incutred by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which body carried out 20 clearance schemes, displacing 
25,217 persons at a net cost of £59 per head, while the 
cost per head of clearances effected by the Council under 
the Housing Act worked out at about £50 per head. The 
difference might fairly be attributed to the special com. 
pensation provisions of the Housing Act of 1890; on the 
other hand, every large clearance by the London County 
Council must involve the buying out not only of the slum 
owners but of trade interests, and it was this wbich 
caused the 1055 to the ratepayer. Тһе commercial value 
of land in the central districts when cleared was pie 
largely in excess of its value as a site restricted to the 
erection of dwellings. For example, the sites on which the 
existing dwellings of the Council had been erected by them 
stood in their books at a total value of £95,000, while the 
commercial value was estimated by their valuer at 
£230,000; the difference between these two figures repre. 
sented the cost which had to be borne by the rates. The 
question whether the present method of dealing with un- 
healthy areas was the best one was not purely a financial 
one, but largely depended on the effect it had on the 
overcrowding difficulty. It must bea disappointment to 
everyone that so few of those displaced ever found their 
way back into the new dwellings erected for them. А 
mere fraction of those living on the Boundary Street area 
at the date of the scheme in 1890 were to be found in the 
new dwellings, and none, as far as he could ascertain, of 
the Clare Market tenants, who were to be considered as 
provided for bythe buildings the Council had erected at 
Millbank, had been willing to migrate to them and pay 
therentsdemanded. Тһе question put by Lord Rosebery, 
« What is to be done by the residuum which you displace ? 
had still to be answered. Тһе crux lay in providing 
accommodation for those displaced who ought to be 
accommodated on the spot before the actual displacement, 
and, in his opinion, no clearance scheme should be allowed 
to pass which failed to make this provision. These persons 
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belonged, naturally, to the poorest class, and in the. new 
buildings hitherto. provided the rents were too high for 
them and the restrictions too great. As overcrowding was 
the cause of an area becoming insanitary, it followed that 
a strict application of the law against overcrowding. ought, 
in at all events the great majority of cases, to effect the 
required cure. If an area was found actually unfit 
for human habitation, instead of buying it up, the 
local authority should be able to insist that the houses on it 
should cease to be occupied until the area had been recon- 
structed. The owners would then be driven to find the 
means of. reconstruction themselves, and the only duty, 
condemnation once made effectual, tbat would then devolve 
upon the local authority would be to see that accommo- 
dation was found for those displaced whose business 
necessitated residence on the spot. Experience showed 
that a very small proportion of those living on an 
insanitary area actually needed to live on the spot, and 
the borough councils, who would now have the same power 
as the London County Council of providing dwellings 
under Part III. of the Housing Act, ought to be able, with 
the knowledge at their disposal, to meet the wants of these. 
Recent returns showed how few houses in London, com- 
paratively speaking, occupied by members of more than 
one family, were registered and under proper inspection. 
What was wanted was a gradual but certain enforcement 
of existing powers, so that ultimately every house of the 
kind referred to might be under proper inspection. So far 
as the metropolis was concerned the danger ahead was 
not so much how to deal with unhealthy areas within our 
border, but how to prevent them from being created just 
outside that border. It was time that both the London 
Building Act and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
were. made applicable to districts within a radius of ten 
miles of London, and other populous towns. 

Mr. T. Blashill afterwards explained his scheme for 
compelling the owners of areas hereafter pronounced 
insanitary to form themselves into a syndicate, and for 
casting the onus and cost of clearance upon them. Under 
his scheme the cost per head of each person displaced, 
instead of being £50, would be only {11 105. 

Mr. Councillor Holder (Hull) read a paper making 
suggestions for improving the action of Part II. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. He com- 
plained that Part I. was cumbersome and costly, and said 
it was not a matter for surprise that the Hull Corporation 
preferted to carry on its cleansing and reforming work by 
the more direct and reasonable restrictions of Part Il., 
through which it had been enabled more quickly and under 
a simpler and more reasonable machinery to clear away, 
not only unhealthy individual houses, but considerable 
areas of filthy and degenerated dwelling-houses which had 
been a menace to the moral, as well as the public, health of 
the town. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow said that the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act was so cumbrous and costly 
that it was practically inoperative in Glasgow. Its 
machinety differed in so many respects from that provided 


in certain of their private Ácts that its adoption there. 


would lead to an absolute dislocation of the whole business. 
The difficulty that they experienced was that they could 
only get an area pronounced to be unhealthy by going to 
Parliament for each individual area, having every house, 
tenant, and occupant registered and scheduled, and placing 
upon the tenant and landlord the necessity of going to 
- Parliament if he thought that his interests were involved. 
They would like to have provisions whereby a local and 
an inexpensive authority could decide on the question of 
what was an unhealthy area. Glasgow had spent over a 
million sterling in the demolition and re-erection of pro- 

rty. ۱ 
Рм, Alderman Е. Lupton (Leeds) said the Leeds Сог- 
poration were in the fortunate position of having to deal 
with a city in which there were practically no leaseholds. 
In dealing with an unhealthy area, therefore, they bought 
the freehold site outright, and resold at a reduced price on 
stringent conditions as to re-housing, and in that way their 
first loss was their only loss. 

Mr. Anderson (Liverpool) moved, апа Mr. Smith 
(St. Pancras) seconded, a resolution declaring that the 
present method of dealing with insanitary areas was 
extravagant and unsatisfactory, and suggesting that Par- 


Jiament should provide some inexpensive tribunal on the 
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spot for deciding what areas were insanitary, and egabling 
local authorities to proceed at once. to deal with them. 
After some discussion, an amendment, moved by Mr. H.M. 


Close (St. Pancras), and seconded by Mr. СТН 


was agreed to in the following terms:—‘‘ This conference 
is of opinion that the present method of dealing with 
insanitary areas is extravagant and unsatisfactory, and 
urges Parliament to provide some less expensive and more 


 expeditious mode of procedure.” 


The second day's discussion, presided over by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, dealt with (1) improved houses for town dwellers, 


apnd (2) improved means of communications. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow, in opening the proceedings, said 
that in 1862 he, with a number of friends, fotmed a 
private company, of which he had been the chairman for 
37 years. Тһеу had spent a million and a quarter of 
money in the erection of 5,600 tenements, occupied by 
nearly 30,000 persons. In 1862 he first built four blocks 
of dwellings on his own account, each containing 
70 rooms, at a cost of £42 per room, while at the present 
time the London County Council were unable to build at 
less than double that amount, and his company were now 
building dwellings at a cost of /75 per room. With this 
increase in cost there had been an enormous iucrease in 
the outgoings, especially іп the local taxation. ۵ 
to the Act passed this Session enabling the London County. 
Council to erect working-class dwellings outside their 
district, he expressed a fear that the scheme for providing 
this class of dwelling at Tootiog or at a longer distance 


from the centre of London would not accomplish the result. 


that some of the members seemed to anticipate. If the 
advice of Lord Salisbury was to be followed, and they 
were to hope to have in the future the same help from 
private capitalists that they had had in the past, the 
Covernment should be more liberal with reference to the 
charge they made for money advanced on mortgage by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. Thirty years ago 
they advanced the money at 4 per cent., redeemable in 
40 years, and this necessitated an annual payment of 
65 Is. per cent. per annum. Ву a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment the rate was reduced to £3 2s. 6d., redeemable in 
30 years; but this required the payment of Z5 45. per 
cent. per annum. If they would advance the money at 
this rate, and extend the term of repayment to 80 years, it 
would be a great inducement to private capitalists to invest 
in workmen's dwellings. The best evidence of the neces- 
sity for more improved dwellings was to be seen in the fact 
that, with 5,600 tenements to let, his company had at the 
present moment less than 14 per cent. empty, and another 
interesting point was tbat the tenants paid rent with 


admirable regularity. 


Mr. Wbitemore (Hackney) moved a resolution urging 
the desirability of local authorities building workmen's. 
dwellings and being enabled, in order to let them at a fair 
rental, to borrow money for at least 100 years; suggesting 
the establishment of a local authority to fix the rent of all 
houses of less than £40 a year, and where new work was 
done by order of the sanitary authority making it a penal 
offence to raise the rent within six months of the com- 
pletion of the work ; compelling landlords to give notice to 
the local authority if they wished to raise the rent within 
the quinquennial period, and empowering such authority to 


prevent two or more families from occupying houses where. 


the sanitary arrangements were only sufficient for one. 
Mr. Thomas Adams (Plumstead) seconded the motion, 
which, however, was lost, the ۲ previous question " being 
moved and carried. 

Aíter further discussion, in which Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Dr. Collins (of the London County Council), Mr. Fowler 
(Manchester), Mr. E. Bond, M.P., and others took part, 
the following resolutions were passed, on the motion of 
Alderman Thompson (Kichmond, Surrey), seconded by 
Мг. W. B. Harris (Sleaford) :—‘‘(1) That in the opinion 
of this conference the Local Government Board should at 
once extend the period of repayment actually granted to 
local authorities for building loans under Part ПІ. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 189o, to the full 
statutory period of sixty years, and that they should relax 
and vary the restrictions on building cottages, especially 
in the direction of enabling more rooms to be provided at 
a less cost per room where this can be done without preju- 
dice to considerations of sanitation and safety ; and (2) That 
Parliament should be asked to extend the period for 
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repayment of housing loans to 100 yearsin the case of land, 


and to facilitate the advance of money by the Public Works 


Loan Commissioners at the market rate of interest for the 
purpose of housing the working classes." 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Sir Sydney Waterlow and Mr. A. Wynter Blyth, who 
succeeded him in the chair, 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


E stated last week that the First Commissioner of 
Works had made a proposal in the House of Com- 
mons for the widening of Piccadilly. The plans for the 
proposed improvement were exhibited in the tea-room of 
the House of Commons on Friday last, and make provi- 
sion for a widening of the thoroughfare from Walsingham 
House to Hyde Park Corner, along a total length of some 
2,300 ft. Тһе present width of Piccadilly between 
Hyde Park Corner and Walsingham House varies from 
68 ft. to about 100 ft., and bythe plan submitted by the 
First Commissioner it is proposed to increase this to a 
width varying from about 70 ft. to about 170 ft. The 
width of the new footway on the south of Piccadilly will be 
about 24 ft, while that of the new carriage-way near 
Walsingham ۰ House will be about 48 ft. This width 
will gradually increase to 58 ft. near Charges Street, to 
70 Ít. between Half Moon Street and Down Street, and 
from Down Street westwards it will be increased to 90 
ft. at Park Lane, to about 120 ft. at Hamilton Place, 
while at Hyde Park corner it will be about 170 ft. Тһе 
plan bas been so arranged as to provide that the trees at 
present in the park, which, after the completion of the 
improvement, will be on the new footway, will not be 
removed, but it will be necessary to interfere with about 
ten trees which are on the existing footway opposite Park 
Lane. The cost to the County Council of the carriage- 
way and footway is estimated at £30,000, and it is under- 
stood that the cost of any alteration of the land and paths 
in the park will bepaid by the Office of Works. If instead 
of acquiring the land on the south side the County Council 
had to arrange for the setting back of the buildings on the 
north side of Piccadilly, it is estimated thatthe cost would 
not be less than £1,500,000. Meanwhile the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County Council are in 
negotiation with the Office of Woods and Forests, who are 
the freeholders of most of the property on the north side 
of Piccadilly between Piccadilly Circus and Sackville 
Street, with a view to arrange for the widening of that 
portion of the thoroughfare. They have not yet succeeded 
in coming to an agreement, but they do not despair of 
of being able to make some arrangement when the existing 
leases expire. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
OBJECT TO ONE-STOREY 
HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 


nu the meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board on 

Saturday last, the Works Committee, reporting upon 
a letter from the Local Government Board, in which they 
adverted to the estimated cost (£316,400) of the new 
Southern Hospital, submitted a report prepared by 
Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, the architects, dealing 
with the contention, raised by the Local Government 
Board, that one-storey buildings for patients were neces- 
sarily more costly than two-storey buildings. It was 
stated that it was by no means certain that any material 
economical advantage was to be gained by the substitution 
of two-storey buildings for one-storey buildings, unless the 
two-storey buildings were so designed as to place one of 
the two day rooms on the first floor, an arrangement 
which would be inimical to the satisfactory separation 
of the patients. The substitution of two-storey blocks 
would, moreover, be attended with serious administrative 
disadvantages, and would necessitate the reconsideration 
of the whole of the administrative arrangements, and the 
replanning of the hospital upon an entirely new basis. 

It was resolved to forward a copy of the report and of 
the architects' observations to the Local Government 
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Board with an intimation that, having regard to the fact 
that the scheme upon which the plan of the proposed 
Southern Hospital was based had received the full con- 
currence of the Local Government Board, and was drawn 


with the object of ensuring a more satisfactory separation 
and classification of convalescent patients than had 


hitherto obtained at the managers’ hospitals, the managers 
must press the Local Government Board to sanction the 
expenditure upon the plans to which they had already 
signified their approval in their letter of December 11th, 


1899. 


WAS IT A STRUCTURE OR A SHOW-CASE? 


e eu EE nn 


A’ the Lambeth police-court,'on the 31st ult., W. Н. 
Ricketts, a builder, of Bedford Road, Lambeth, was 

summoned by the London County Council for unlawfull 

retaining a structure to which part 7 of the London Build- 


ing Act, 1894, applied. Mr. Thomas Chilvers, from the 


Solicitors’ Department of the Council, appeared in sup- 
port of the summons ; and the defendant was represented 
by Mr. Condy, barrister. 

According to the statement of facts on behalf of the 
prosecution, the defendant, in the early part of last year, 
put up a large show-case in the forecourt of his premises. 
The attention of the Council was directed to the matter, 
anda notice was served upon the defendant under part 7 
of the London Building Act, which provides that wooden 
structures are not to be erected without a licence from the 
council. A second notice was served upon the defendant 
under part 3 of the Act, the structure being beyond the 
general line of frontage. The defendant then wrote to the 
council saying he was not aware that such structures were 
not allowed by the council, and asking them to allow it to 
remain for a time, to enable him to dispose of it. He 
called attention to the fact that the case was quite empty, 
and was labelled for sale. The council replied allowing 
defendant two months from November 13th for the removal 
of the structure. Nothing more was heard of the matter 
until April last, when the Lambeth vestry drew the atten- 
tion of the council to the fact that the defendant was 
retaining the show-case in his forecourt, and was using it 
for the exhibition of various builders’ requisites. "These 
proceedings were afterwards instituted. Mr. Chilvers sub- 
mitted that the case, which is 8 ft. 4in. long, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and ro ft. high, was clearly a structure to which the 
Act applied. 

Evidence was called on both sides, the defendant stating 


: that the notice, “ This case for sale," had been on the case 


all the time. It was not fixed in any way to the premises. 
The articles which it contained were simply stored in it. 
He was still trying to sell the case, which he did not 
require for any purpose of his own. Mr. Condy quoted 
the case of “Тһе London County Council v. Humphreys ” 
as being in his favour. 

Eventually Mr. Hopkins gave his decision in favour of 
the Council, and made an order requiring him to remove 
the structure within 28 days. Тһе defendant was also 
ordered to pay a nominal penalty of 3s., and £2 2s. costs. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. 


HE gas undertaking of Manchester continues to be a 
very prosperous concern. According to the annual 
report of the Gas Committee of the Corporation just 
issued, the total amount of revenue was £654,527, as com- 
pared with /594,970 іп 1899, being an increase of £ 59,557. 
The amount paid for coal, cannel, and oil, including the 
cost of unloading, was £253,076. Тһе cost of material рег 
ton carbonised was 115. 0*54d., against 105. 9:984. for the 
previous year, an increase of 2`564. per ton, which, on the 
total carbonisation of 458,273 tons, amounts to /4,888. 
The advance of 5 per cent. recently given to the work- 
men, and the increase in the price of all materials used in 
the manufacture and distribution of gas, had affected the 
profits of the department during the past year, and would 
do so to a much greater extent during the current year. 
The amount paid in compensation to workmen was 
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£498 7s. 8d., in addition to which the sum of £5,000 had 
been granted to the widow and children of the late Mr. 
G. E. Stevenson, engineer, who was killed in the explosion 
at the Rochdale Road Gasworks on 3oth October, 1899. 
The gross profit on the year's working was £149,051 125. 
The sum of 738,400 16s. rod. was paid for interest, and 
£36,686 3s. 8d. had been placed to sinking fund (as re- 
quired by the Acts of Parliament under which the money 
is borrowed). The net profit, therefore, amounted to 
£73,964 11s. 6d. Of this amount /52,000 was paid over 
to the city fund; £1,758 8s. 2d. had been placed to sus- 
pense account on account of the outlay on carburetted 
water-gas plant, and the balance, /20,206 3s 4d., had 
been carried to the contingent fund. 


JOTTINGS. 


visited Woodsome Hall, Castle Hill, and the parish 
church of Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 


Ir is proposed to erect an extensive block of buildings on 
the sea front at Ostend, between the King's chalet and the 
Hotel North. The new block would take 'the form of an 
arcade, comprising 120 shops. А company with a capital 
of / 100,000 sterling is in course of formation to carry the 
project into execution. 


/ Yorkshire Archaological Society last week end 
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Тне Midland Hotel, New Street, Birmingham, is to be 
largely reconstructed internally, and will provide a much 
more commodious and convenient accommodation than 


hitherto. 


Tue disused churchyard of St. Mary's, Plaistow, E., and 
an adjacent piece of ground, both of which have been laid 
out by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
were opened to the public on the 25th ult. The laying 
out of the garden has cost the association about £400, 
and is the ıo4th ground which the association has 


provided. 


А NEW fire station for London has been opened in Upper 
Street, Islington. The new station has a frontage of 54 feet 
to Upper Street and 5o feet to Florence Street. Accom- 
modation is provided for a steamer, a horse escape, a hose 
cart, and a hand escape, with rooms, fitted with the latest 
modern sanitary requirements and conveniences, for nine- 
teen firemen and two coachmen, and stabling for four 
horses. The building has been erected by the Works 
Committee of the County Council, and the total cost, 
including the site, was گر‎ 20,594 2s. 8d. 


New church schools аге being erected at Willenhall in 
connection with St. Giles's Church. They have been 
designed by Messrs. Johnson & Baxter, of Wolverhampton 
and Willenhall, and will cost about /2,000. Accommo- 
dation will be provided for about 225 children. 


Tue new church in the parish of St. Paul, Balsall 
Heath, was dedicated on the 27th ult. The portion at 
present erected consists of chancel with vestries, morning 
chapel, опе bay of nave and transepts, and has cost £ 2,900. 
When complete the church will have a nave of five bays 
with aisles, baptistry, west tower, and porches, and will 
accommodate about ооо, at a cost of about £8,000, 
including tower. The church is being erected from the 
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designs of Mr. T. Frederick Proud, architect. The church 
is built of red brick inside and out, with arch mouldings 
and window tracery of pale red terra-cotta, the pillars 
being of Wrexham stone, and with carved capitals. The 
chancel is 37 ft. біп. long by 24 feet wide. Тһе morning 
chapel opens from the south side of the chancel with 
arcading, and has an octagonal end with six traceried 


windows. 

Tur Lennox Joint Hospital, near Kirkintillocb, was 
formally opened on the 27th ult. Тһе new hospital, 
which is situated on the estate of Kincaid, about midway 
between Kirkintilloch , and Milton of Campsie, was 
designed by Mr. К. A. Bryden, of Glasgow. 1 is built 
on the block system, there being separate buildings for 
administration, scarlet fever, enteric fever, and disinfecting. 
Twenty-four beds are provided meanwhile, but there is 
room fora much larger number, should the necessity arise, 
while there is also ground on which to build a smallpox 
hospital. It is expected the total cost will be about 


£ 12,000, being at the rate of £500 per bed. 
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THE Leeds School Board propose raising a loan of 
{72,075 from the Prudential Assurance Company for the 
purchase of school sites, and improving schools already in 
existence. Of this amount a sum of /12,640 is to be 
spent on schools іп Lovell Road, £47,985 оп a school for 
Burton Road, /2,640 on the purchase of a school site in 
Kirkstall Lane, Headingley, and £5,030 in carrying out 
improvements and erecting a sanatorium at Shadwell, 
The loan is repayable in 50 years, the rate: of interest 


being 34 per cent. 

During the afternoon service at Bangor Cathedral on 
Sunday, the 29th ult., some commotion was apparent 
towards the west end of the church, and investigation 
showed that there were several gaps in the tiled floot 
which appeared to be spreading. The preacher (Canon 
Williams) was communicated with, and stopping bis 
sermon immediately he dismissed the congregation. It 
is supposed that the recent heavy rains and the extreme 
heat have occasioned a subsidence beneath the floor of 
the cathedral. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 29th ult., Mr. S. Woods, 
M.P., formally declared open a set of public baths in 
High Street, Walthamstow, which have been erected by 
the district council at a cost of £15,000. Не afterwards 
performed а similar ceremony at a new recreation ground 
adjoining * The Winns" manor house. The house and 
9} acres of picturesque grounds have been presented to 
Walthamstow by the family of the late Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
of Lloyd's Newspaper and the Daily Chronicle. The council 
have spent £4,000 in providing an additional cricket 
ground and children's recreation ground, while £7,000 
has been expended in improving the whole. “Тһе 
Winns " was the birthplace of Mr. William Morris. 


A New eight-days’ illuminated turret striking clock, 
showing the time upon four external dials, has just been 
completed at the Barton-on-Irwell new union offices, 
Patricroft, Manchester, by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and New- 


castle-on- T yne. 
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BRICK OR CORRUGATED IRON. 


HE fact that the War Office have decided to егесі 
galvanised iron barracks on Salisbury Plain at a cost of 
some / 160,000 has furnished one or two of the daily news- 
papers with a good subject for “сору.” Out of this fact they 
have been able to weave quite a fanciful picture, with just a 
glimmer of truth in it to give it colour, of the future of the 
brick industry. Ofcoursethe use of galvanised iron is to be 
so greatly extended that not only are the recent high prices 
for bricks to come down with a run, but practically the 
brick-making trade will be completely stagnated. This is 
sheer nonsense. Тһе use of bricks in this country will 
never be so far superseded by the adoption of galvanised 
iron as to seriously imperil the prosperity of the brick 
industry. At the best corrugated iron buildings are of a 
temporary character, and though undoubtedly useful for 
many purposes—even for small hospitals and cottage 
homes in isolated positions—they have very distinct and 
obvious limitations. "There has been considerable specu- 
lation in the brick-making industry during the past few 
years, induced no doubt by the prosperous state of the 
trade, and a reaction will follow іп all probability, but it 
will not be the result of the extended substitution of corry- 
gated iron for brick. 

The use of corrugated iron for cottage building in 
country places has been frequently urged. We have 
ourselves advocated its use for this purpose. But so far 
we cannot бау we have been favourably impressed with 
the result in the majority of cases. They require special 
care in their construction to make them weather-proof in 
the winter and heat.resisting in the summer. We were 
attracted two or three years ago to a very lovely part of 
Buckinghamshire by the fact of some corrugated iron 
bungalows being built in the neighbourhood to let at گر‎ 16a 
year. They were convenient for rail to London, and the 
country was delightful. But noone except a labourer who 
had been used to small, damp, ill-ventilated, and badly- 
lighted cottages all his life could have ventured to inhabit 
them. There were three rooms and a kitchen on the 
ground floor and a room in the roof space. None of the 
rooms measured more than ro ft. by 9 ft., and the height 
was under 8 ft. "The conveniences in respect to cup- 
boards and larder were absolutely nil. There was not а 
single window in the place that would not let the water in 
by pailsful when it rained, and the woodwork was every- 
where of the flimsiest possible description. It was 
summer-time when we saw them, and it was like going into 
a furnace entering into these stifling little rooms.  Practi- 
cally they were uninhabitable for any but such as had been 
used to living in worse or similar places. Thesame condi- 
tion of things we noted at a colony of ‘‘tin’’ houses away 
down in Middlesex, south of the Thames. Tatsfield, in 
Surrey, furnishes us with another warning example of the 
" tin-pot ” form of cottage building. | 

The fact of the matter is that in building with materials 
such as corrugated iron and wood sound materials and 
good workmanship are absolutely essential, whilst special 


attention needs to be paid to the proper preparation of the : 


foundations, and the general sanitary arrangements. 
Cheap houses of this kind can be built—and well-built — 
but the unfortunate part of it is that, as a rule, they are 
too cheap, and the whole thing gets a bad name through 
the attempt to make cheapness of construction the chief 
end and aim of building with cheap materials. We do not 
think, however, that where bricks can be had at anything 
like a reasonable figure, the building of tin bungalows or 
cottages is to be specially advocated. То build a sub- 
stantial little cottage home in permanent material, such as 
brick, pays the best in the end. We have seen some 
disastrous results of the ‘‘tin pot” type of construction, 
and though jerry-building is bad enough in brick, its evils 
are intensified in our opinion when the jerry speculator 
takes to corrugated iron as a cheap substitute, 
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Corrugated iron can be applied to such a variety of 
purposes, both constructive and otherwise, that the fact 
of its failure to oust brick in the more general of building 
purposes is a matter of small consequence. The point to 
bear well in mind is that ever since the Israelites 
attempted the foolhardy business of making bricks without 
straw there has been no better building material than 
burnt clay, and, so far as human foresight can divine, 
there is never likely to be. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITION OF 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


ENERALLY speaking, the exhibition of students’ work 
now on view at South Kensington, in the National 
Competition of Schools of Art, is very disappointing. Іп 
fact, it seems to us to be much below even the somewhat 
mediocre standard which passes muster at Sofith Ken. 
sineton. 

The architectural designs exhibited this year appear to be 
fewer in quantity, and, what is more, inferior in quality. 
The most interesting of all are to be found in Nos. tto, 82 
and203. No rro, a design for the four walls of a bedroom, 
by Arthur Baxter (South Kensington), is exceedingly nice, 
in its breadth, simplicity, and refinement of design, 
and excellent suggestion of grey-green, cream and copper, 
though the design is not free from its oddities of much 
modern design. The main lines of the design are pleasing 
and satisfactory. In No. 82 Augusta Trimner (New 
Cross) has well-decorated pulpit, bench ends, and litany 
desk. Тһе mouldings are not quite what they should be, 
but the designs, as a whole, are much to be commended. 
The bedroom decorative scheme by Edward Walker 
(Bradford Technical College) is also distinctly good. The 
plan is not so satisfactory as the one before named, but 
the wardrobe is excellent. 

Alex. Miller (Glasgow) is responsible for a clever 
design for an electric street passenger car. We think his 
window divisions might һауе been heavier with advan- 
tage. His detail drawings for this work are excellent. 
Arthur E. Payne (South Kensington) has a clever study 
in door hinges and lock plate design, in which the symbols 
of the four evangelists are cleverly designed in perforated 
metal. Hy. Morley's (Leicester) nicely decorated grate 
should also be noticed. Іп the metal work designs by 
Frederick Osborne (Salford), T. D. Bryan (Bristol), and 
]. A. Jones une аши we are sorry to notice so 
much misdirected clever labour. Мг. Thomas Smith's 
(Leicester) sundial design just misses being quite satis- 
factory. 

After the above designs the architectural work proper 
is of far less interest. Foremost amongst these is Mr. 
Shirley Harrison's (Leicester) design for a market hall and 


offices for a country town, designed in late English ' 


Renaissance. It is very satisfactory, both in its general 
proportions and its detail. It isa pity the opportunities 


for buildings of this kind on island sites are passing away. - 


Several of the designs appear to be doing duty over again, 
as is usual. Of those which, however, we notice for the first 
time, one of the best is the village hall design by 
Frederick J. Horth (Birmingham). The author has 
rather let himself go іп  picturesqueness of half 
timber work. But the drawings are  painstaking 
and interesting. The proscenium opening is not at all 
agreeably proportioned. Excellent drawings of their kind 
are submitted by Charles F. Gascoine (Nottingham), 
Thos. Alfred Williams (Chester), and W. S. Moyes 
Ar d but we cannot say they are specially interesting. 
Designs for a bachelor's country mansion help one to 
realise what a gorgeous butterfly the bachelor is. 

New Cross again distinguishes itself in metal work, but 
amongst the several charming drawings emanating from 
that and other quarters we do not appear to be getting 
much forwarder, as іог instance, the beautifully finished 
drawings by Albert A. Pashley (Sheffield), and Charles R. 
Willett (New Cross), do not compensate for the lack of 
something quite fresh and original in the designs they 
illustrate. | 

Опе of the worst features about modern decorative 
effort appears to be the lack ot direction and proper motive. 
We should say that Ethel Elliott (South Kensington) in her 
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decoration 13 
f shows far more sense of what | 2 
than Fred Paul (South Kensington) in his frame | 33 
hanging just below it, (оң the latter takes 2 
dal, and the former only a bronze one. 2. 
"IUIS Dlessant to note work like that of Sarab Collins ae 
ham), which, one is inclined to سای‎ a оке азе y 
i l alue, yet what a transı , 
024 "lé in needlework above it ! 


the cartoon to the actual examp ] 
Then again, in Edith M. Tanns’ (South Kensington) 
what an excellent notion is conveyed of the 


cartoon 

refulgent light of the great round moon and the deep blue 
sky. The cartoon is perfectly delightful, yet what a 
transition to the needlework above! Are there no treat- 


ments which will better realise the design as a vision: 
We cannot help thinking Mr. Lewis Е. Day would have 
found a medium which would have realised, at least in 
part, the beauty of the original design. | 

In modelling, one of the few pieces to attract ones 
appreciation is No. 107 (design for a mirror frame in 
oak), by William Batchelor (Westminster); but we look 
in vain amongst all the other exhibits for anything which 
rises above mere excellence of techniqne, as in thc excel- 
lent panels by William Rott (Swansea) and Christopher 
D. Bevan (Swansea). Тһе latter is especially suggestive 
that the author should be able to do very good work. 

The local personal examinations in architectural design 
reveal a poverty which we should have hoped to be impos- 
sible, and we are sorry to note such a sad lack of touch in 
the study of architectural detail. 

There is amongst the paintings of ornament from the 
cast an excellent drawing of the interior of a church by 
Mary S. Peck (Wisbech), full of atmosphere, and with 
some good rendering of architectural detail. 

Amongst the measured drawings of architectural work 
the pencil drawing by Frederick J. Horth (Birmingham) 
of the west porch of Lichfield Cathedral is exceedingly 


ood. 

We could wish tbat the studies of historic ornament 
were freer and lighter ín touch. There is a great deal of 
effort bestowed on mere elaboration of the drawing which 
would have been better spent in the graphic study of a 
larger number of examples. Тһе drawings by John 
Tbornley Shaw (Carlisle) аге amongst the best, and, 
though well finished, do not convey so distressing a sensc 
of labour and effort as is to be found in some. 


THE DECORATION OF ST, PAUL'S. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the Dean of 
St. Paul's :— 

Dear Sir,— Interest in the progress of the works at St. 
Paul's remains unabated, and it will be a source of satis- 
faction to all admirers of Wren to find that some portions 
of the stencilling and some of the wooden rosettes which 
are attached to the stonework have been removed from 
beneath the dome. We venture to express the hope that 


the experiments now in hand will result in the cessation of 


work which, in our opinion, is out of sympathy with the 
character of the building and injurious to its dignity. We 
would specially direct attention to the panels which have 
been introduced, without reference to Sir C. Wren's пиеп- 
tions, into the spandrels upon each side of the diagonal 
arches of the octagon. 

A new and prominent feature is also being added to the 
building which is open to grave question—namely, the red 
and gilded iron railing now being placed upon the main 
cornice. If a railing be necessary in tbis position to enable 
the inosaic and painted decorations to be seen, we respect- 
fully submit that it should be something extremely light, 
after the manner of many good examples in Italy, and that 
it should be devised so asto carefully abstain from affecting 
the proportions of the building or interfering with the 
design of the attic. The railing in question seems to us to 
have both these defects, and in this regard differs from the 
old railing at the west end, which not only avoids any 
interference with the architecture, but is a thing of beauty 
in itself. 

We trust that this new railing may be reconsidered in 
greater sympathy with the architectural demands and 
qualities of our metropolitan cathedral and, if possible, 


abandoned. 


letter, and remain, 
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In the interests involved we are giving publicity to this 


y faithfully, 
ERNEST NEWTON, 
. OLDRID Scorr. 
EONARD STOKES. 
А. SUGELOW. 
James Brooks. 
E. R. Rosson. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM. 
BasıL CHAMPNEYS. 
J. J. STEVENSON. 


Dear Sir, yours ver 
J. М. Ввуром. 
oHN BELCHER, А.К.А. 
Joss F. BENTLEY. 
W. О. CAROE. 
Epwarp W. MOUNTFORD. 
Tuos. E. CoLLCUTT. 
Mervyn MACARTNEY. 
ERNEST GEORGE. 
EDWARD S. Prior. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N important competition is announced from the north. 
A The South Shields Corporation purpose erecting new 
municipal buildings, and invite architects to submit com- 
petitive designs. The terms and conditions are very 
briefly indicated in the invitation, as will be seen on refer- 
ence to our advertisernent columns, and nothing 1$ con- 
tained in them as to the appointment of a professional 
assessor, or the terms upon which the successful com- 
petitor may be employed to carry out the work. These 
are important points, which of themselves would deter- 
mine the architect’s decision to compete or not, and com- 
petitors do not want to have to pay a guinea to find them 
out. They should be stated in the pubiic invitation given, 
so that possible competitors may decide whether it is 
worth paying the deposit fee for the particulars or not. 
The premiums offered are fairly liberal, viz., £200, £100, 
and £50, and competitors have nearly three months given 
them (till October 30th) in which to prepare their 


designs. 


A LIMITED competition for designs for a new building for 
the Northern Counties School of Cookery and Household 
Economy, to be erected at Newcastle-on-Tyne, has ter- 
minated in favour of the design sent in by Mr. John 
Dyson, M.S.A., 67, Grey Street, Newcastle. The designs 
submitted by Мг. W. Н. Knowles, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy were placed second and third 
respectively, £22 10s, being awarded to each. Originally 
it was proposed to spend £5,000 upon the building, but it 
is now expected that that sum will be greatly exceeded. 
Mr. Joseph Smith, President of the Shefficld Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, was the assessor. 


THE Dean of St. Paul's, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the memorial from architects relative to the decoration of 
St. Paul's, which we give publicity in another column, 
remarks :—‘' I regret to notice that so far as I can remember 
not one of those who sign the address has shown his 
interest in the decoration of St. Paul's by subscribing to 
the funds raised for that purpose." Certainly not. Why 
should КЕДЕ subscribe to the carrying out of a scheme 
against which he feels bound to protest? Is it not absurd 
to consider a subscription to a work one dislikes as being 
essential to acquiring a status for the making of such 
protest? Yet that is what the Dean of St. Paul's seems 


to imagine. 


Тнк Committee to whom the question of the provision 
of new law courts for Leeds was remitted some little time 
ago, last week met to receive and consider the report of 
the deputation who have visited Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Sheffield, {о inspect the provision made 
in those cities for tbe conduct of legal business. Тһе 
general idea seemed to be that Birmingham furnished an 
example tbat might well be followed by Leeds, and the 
suggestions made by the deputation, as a result of their 
tour of inspection, were that new buildings should be 
erected for the purposes of assize courts, borough police 
courts, and police headquarters, &c., and that the town 
hall should be re-arranged as municipal buildings, for 
use as council chamber, committee rooms, Lord Mayor's 
rooms and entertainment rooms, and Town Clerk's depart- 
ment. The Committee decided that the Committee them- 
selves, consisting of eight meinbers, should visit Manchester, 


Liverpool and Birmingham. 
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In reply to a question put by Lord Balcarres in the 
House of Commons, on the 3rd inst., referring to the 
isolation of the National Gallery, Mr. Akers- Douglas said 
that the purchase of property, with a view to creating a 
clear space of not less than до feet wide to the west of the 
National Gallery, had been agreed to, in principle, by the 
Government and the vendors ; and negotiations were now 
in progress as to the settlement of the price to be paid. 
The purchase would be shortly completed. 


THE Liverpool City Council decided last week to carr 

out a scheme for dealing with St. John’s churchyard, 
according to designs prepared by Mr. Shelmerdine, the 
city surveyor, at an estimated cost of some / 50,000. 
About £20,000 will have to be spent upon the removal of 
remains and their proper re-interment elsewhere. This is 
necessitated by the proposal to lower the churchyard to 
the level of William Brown Street. The scheme also 
provides for the doing away with the high plateau in front 
of the Museum and Free Library. Altogether the im- 
provement to be effected should be a real gain to this 
important part of the city. 


Ir is of interest to note that the number of failures in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ Final and Special 
Examinations, the result of which we gave in our last 
issue, were as follows :—Design, 24; mouldings and orna- 
ment, 14; building materials, 5; principles of hygiene, 3; 
specifications, 4; construction (foundations, &c.), 4; con- 
struction (iron and steel, &c.), 6. 


Tue following joint committee has been appointed by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the Council of the Surveyor’s Institution, to take steps to 
effect an alteration in the existing law referring to ancient 
lights :—Appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects: Messrs. Edward A. Gruning; J. Douglas 
Matthews; J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P.; and Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith. Appointed by the Surveyors’ 
Institution: Messrs. A. Rose Stenning; A. T. Steward; 
H. Chatfield Clarke; and G. Mallons Freeman, О.С. 
Professor Smith is the chairman of the joint committee. 


WE have received the annual report, list of members, etc., 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. The 
society has been established over 24 years and now 
numbers 111 members, which seemsto be a small member- 
ship for the large area represented by the society. Тһе 
president of the society (Mr. W. Carby Hall), in his open- 
ing address of the session, last November, said he had 
found that the approximate number of architects carrying 
on their profession in the area covered by the Society 
amounted to the large total of 367, and that only 59of that 
number were members of the society. Again, taking the 
members of the Royal Institute, there were 48 in their 
province, but they could only claim 36 of them. This 
Society was represented in Hull by one architect, while the 
directory give 27 architects who were practising there. 
This state of things, he said, he considered very bad, and 
there must be some cause for it. By way of remedy for 
this state of apathy he made a by no means bad suggestion, 
which we pass on to other societies similarly situated. He 
suggested an annual dinner held alternately at Leeds and 
other towns within theit area. Then he suggested that 
the area should be divided into sections, with a chairman 
and small local committee, the chairman to be a member 
of the central council. These local councils would manage 
their own affairs, and would be able to bring, through 
their chairman, anything of general importance to the main 
executive for consideration, say, at quarterly meetings. 
We think these suggestions are practical, and might be 
considered with advantage. 


THE Piccadilly widening scheme is to be discussed by the 
London County Council after the recess. We think 
there is not much doubt about its being approved by the 
Council. It cannot but prove a most acceptable improve- 
ment so far as the public are concerned, and though ten 
trees have to be sacrificed opposite Park Lane, yet all 
the other trees cut off from the Park will stand in the 
footway of the widened thoroughfare. It will almost 
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seem as if London were to have a boulevard after all. 
Certainly the Green Park side of Piccadilly will be about 
the nearest approach to it we have yet had. Anyhow 
the widening will be a great improvement, not only from 
a utilitarian point of view, but also «esthetically. If only 
the London County Council can supplement it by further 
widening the thoroughfare from Sackville Street to 
Piccadilly Circus, as they have already proposed, then 
Piccadilly will certainly become one of the finest of 
London's main thoroughfares. 


THE Lords’ amendments to the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act (1890) Amendment Bill were agreed to in the 
House oí Commons on Monday evening last. 


WHEN the war in South Africa was begun it was sug- 
gested to the War Office, through Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P., by Sir Walter Foster, M.P., that it would be wise 
to send out a small sanitary commission, or a commissioner 
with assistants, so asto secure as far as possible the taking 
of effective sanitary measures for coping with the probable 
outbreak of fever and other diseases. Sir Walter also 
placed his services at the disposal of the War Office for 
this purpose. To this suggestion Mr. Wyndham made 
reply to the effect that the medical authorities at the War 
Office did not think the need of special assistance was 
the same in sanitary matters as in surgical operations, 
Sanitary investigations wete among the most important 
of an army doctor's daily duties, and he was constantly 
accumulating experience with regard to them. Therefore 
the Director-General considered the establishment of such 
a commission as suggested unnecessary. The results 
would scarcely seem to bear out the War Office opinion, 
for the loss of life from enteric and typhoid fever has been 
little short of appalling. And it is not too much to sup- 
pose that under the control and guidance of skilled 
sanitary specialists, aided by a properly equipped staff of 
assistants, the insanitary conditions which prevailed in 
both camp and hospital arrangements might have been 
mitigated to some considerable extent. War is war, of 
course, and doctors were doubtless at times overwhelmed 
with their pressing duties in attendance on the sick and 
wounded. What therefore more right and proper than 
that tke oversight and control of the sanitary arrange- 
ments should have been placed in the hands of eminent 
sanitary specialists ? It is to be hoped that the investiga- 
tions of the South African Hospitals Commission may 
open up this question as to sanitary work in war camps 
and hospitals, and lead to the adoption of a more effective 
working control in regard to it. 


STANSTEAD House, near Emsworth, the residence of Mr. 


‘George Wilder, caught fire in the roof on Friday night 


last The Emsworth and Havant Fire Brigade were 
summoned, but the fire had taken a good hold before their 
arrival. Old tapestry, valued at over £30,000, and other 
valuables were rescued, but the house was gutted, 
scarcely а wall or pillar being left standing. Тһе bed- 
stead used by Queen Elizabeth, with wood carvings by 
Grindley Gibbons, and some famous pictures were all 
destroyed. The damage is roughly estimated at £200,000. 
Stanstead House is situated on the borders of Sussex and 
Hants, and is one of the largest mansions in the two 
counties, It was built by a former Earl of Scarborough. 


Іт is calculated that the official sales at the Royal 
Academy this year have amounted to over £16,000. 
Some interesting facts and figures concerning the sales 
are given in an article in the Westminst.r Gazette. The 
picture which, so far as public sales are concerned, has 
realized the largest price this year at the Academy is 
Miss Lncy Kemp-Welch's “ Horses Bathing in the Sea," 
which has been sold for £1,000. Then Mr, Sidney 
Cooper, R.A., has four canvases in the exhibition, almost 
monopolising the line on one of the walls of the Eighth 
Gallery. These four—‘ Spring," Summer," “ Autumn," 
and “ Winter "—were all marked ‘sold’ soon after the 
exhibition was opened, the first two being priced at / 500 
apiece, and the other two at £400 apiece. And the artist 
is 97 years of age! Мг. Frank Dicksee's picture, “Тһе 
Two Crowns," was purchased by the Chantrey Trustees 


for the sum—according to the gossip of the studios— of 


£2,000. The sales in sculpture have been practically nil. 
The catalogue prices of the works for sale in the Central 
Hall amount to nearly £3,000, but not a single one 
has been ticketed "sold." The exhibits in the Lecture 
Room seemingly fare even worse, for, out of works 
valued at about £4,000, the sales amount to only 
£ 37 175., only three works finding purchasers! Amongst 
the more notable pictures sold, other than those above- 
named, may be mentioned :—* The Green Punt,” by 
Alfred Parsons, £840; “Circe,” by Wright Barker, / 350; 
“Іп a Perthshire Forest,” by Charles Stuart, £350; 
“Апа all the Air a Solemn Silence Holds,” by Joseph 
Farquharson, £600; “Тре Fold Yard,” by Yeend King, 
£525; “Тһе Avon, by Beedon НШ,” by Yeend King, 
£420; ‘ After Heat of Day," by Arnesby Brown, £350; 
“Old Defenders," by Fred Roe, £300; “Off Duty,” by 
Е. D. Millet, £420; and “ Magellan in the Straits," by 
J. Fraser, Z 350, | 


LiverrooL has just become possessed of an art library of 
very considerable value, the City Council having accepted 
at their meeting last week a bequest, under the will of the 
late Mr. Hugh Frederick Hornby, cotton broker, of his art 
library and a collection of engravings, autographs, &c., for 
the use of the public, together with £10,000, to assist in 
providing a suitable building for the collection. 

Tue Society of Art Masters held their 12th annual meeting 
on the 2nd inst. in the lecture theatre of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. The chairman, Mr. 
W. Wallis, in the course of his presidential address, re- 
marked that parliamentary action in connection with their 
work had centred in the Education Bill, the further pro- 
gress of which was deferred until next year in order that 
it might be considered during the recess. Тһе most satis- 
factory feature of the Bill was the provision making it com- 
pulsory on local authorities to spend the whole of the beer 
money for educational purposes. But therewith arose the 
anxiety as to the proportions in which the money would be 
allocated, whether art instruction, hitherto insufficiently 
subsidised, was to gain or suffer. The importance of art 
instructíon in relation to industries appeared to be most 
inadequately appreciated by parliamentarians, and it was 
of the greatest necessity that their society should do their 
best to remedy such a state of things. lt was also essen- 
tial that governing bodies should include experts, and that 
art masters should have entire control over their depart- 
ments in order to check retrograde modern tendencies. The 
report of the council and tbe statement of accounts having 
been unanimously adopted, Mr. Shelley was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year, and Mr. Stevenson, vice-chair- 
man. After the election of the council the meeting pro- 
ceeded to consider a number of subjects of interest to, and 
effecting the, position of art masters, such as the Education 
Bill, the limitation of the work of lower-grade schools, 
geometry and art certificates, the alterations in the new 
directory, and the maximum limit of age for the appoint. 
ment of art inspectors of the Board of Education. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


As. 


£2,000,000 FOR Lonpon’s NEw Tramways, 

WENTY-EIGHT schemes for new tramways have 
1 been submitted to the London County Council. 
he Finance Committee, in reporting on the financial 
aspect of the question, state that the construction of the 
new lines will cost over £880,000, while the street improve- 
ments which they necessitate will involve an outlay of 
£1,058,400. Тһе total outlay of пеапу £2,000,000 will 
have to be raised, perhaps, in the next three or four years, 
and the Finance Committee observe that: “It is for the 
Council to decide whether the need is sufficiently urgent 
to justify this addition to the large capital expenditure to 
which the Council is already committed." The total 
length of the new tramways proposed is about 161 miles 
on the north side of the Thames, and about 12 miles on 


the south side. 
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Has SANDGATE A SANITARY AUTHORITY ? 


An astounding letter to the Express asserts that in Sand. 
gate are about “а dozen houses, nominally convalescent 
homes, but in which have occurred various outbreaks of 
diphtheria, black measles, and other contagious and infec- 
tious disorders. One of these houses contained diphtheria 
patients the winter before last, and was turned last summer 
into the Grosvenor Hotel, in which form it was used for 
the reception of hundreds of trippers. Last winter and 
spring this same house was used as a hospital for con- 
sumption, and it was so used on April 3oth last, when it 
was reported on by a Dr. Kenwood as a hospital for 
consumption, Since then, however, the boards calling it 
the Grosvenor Hotel have again been hoisted on the 
building, and it is now once more to be used for the enter- 
tainment of trippers.” In commenting upon the contents 
of this letter, the Sanitary Record. very properly points out 
that to use property for such a double purpose is no less 
than criminal. So we should think. 


THe WATER SUPPLY or OLDHAM. 


The recent completion of the Rooden Reservoir marks 
the exhaustion of the powers in the matter of water supply 
granted by.Parliament to the Oldham Corporation. The 
new reservoir has a top water area of 21 acres, anda 
storage capacity cf 265,000,009 gallons. The natural 
gathering ground of the reservoir is only 25 acres, but this 
is increased by collecting the flood waters from 370 
acres from the Denshaw Valley, and 423 acres from the 
Piethorn Valley, making a total gathering ground of 818 
acres, from which the water is conveyed in two tunnelled 
and “ cut-and-over " water-courses to Rooden. The cost 
of the undertaking will amount to about £130,000. The 
Oldham water supply, including the new reservoir, is 
derived from 16 reservoirs, of an aggregate area of 267 
acres, having a total capacity of 2,000,000,000 gallons, 
and an effective drainage area of 4,120 acres. 


А Соор Тест. 


Ihave lately seen the results of a test made on a portion of 
the ground floor at the Municipal Technical Schools, Man- 
chester, which appear to me to be very satisfactory. Тһе 
concrete was 7 in. thick, composed of four parts screened 
brecze to one part cement (supplied by the Rugby Portland 
Cement Co.), and had been laid about seven months pre- 
vious to the test. Тһе joists were rolled steel, supplied 
by Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. А load of 
17 tons wasevenly distributed between 16 ft. 11 in. centres, 
equal to 33 cwts. per square foot. During the load the 
deflection was ¿ inch. Upon the load being removed 
the floor returned to its original level. 


FiELDEN'S MAGAZINE. 


The August issue, which inaugurates the first birthday 
celebration of this excellent journal, is a specially good 
one. It contains some exceptionally interesting articles, 
amongst which we may mention the following: —“ American 
Competition," “ Great Britain at the Paris Exposition," 
“ British Municipal Supporters of Foreign Competition,’ 
“ Manchester Dock Extension," “ Modern Stone-working 
Machinery," M. Powis Bale, M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.C.E., 
“ The Simplon Tunnel," * Some Notable Exhibits at the 
Paris Exhibition." 

THE Coat ۰ 

According to the Colliery Guardian, the scarcity of coal in 
New Zealand has had the effect of raising the price, and 
the mines at present working are unable to cope with the 
demand. The position of affairs has been debated in 
Parliament, with the result that the Premier indicated 
that unless the lessees of certain large and valuable coal- 
bearing lands are prepared to work the same, steps will 
shortly be taken to determine their leases. There is room 


for this prince of Premiers in our Parliament to intervene 
between the suffering poor and the rascally ring! 


X-Rays No TEST For Coat. 
German experiments have proved that the quality of 


coal cannot be accurately determined by Rontgen rays, as 
suggested. Ccals having the same amount of ash gave 
very different images, the variations depending upon the 
proportions of iron instead of the quantity of non-com- 


bustible matter. 
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AMERICAN PiG-IRON IN 1900. 


Statistics of the production of all kinds of pig iron in the 
United States to June 3oth, 1900, have just been published 
by the American Iron and Steel Association, the particulars 
having been obtained from the manufacturers. The 
association also publishes complete statistics of the 
stocks of pig-iron which were on hand and for sale on 
the above date. From this report it appears that the 
total production of pig-iron in the first half of the present 
year was 7,642,569 gross tons, against 6,289,167 tons in the 
first half of last year and 7,331,536 tons in the second half. 
The increase in the production in the first half of 1900 over 
that of the second half of 1899 was therefore 311,033 tons. 
The total production of the last half of last year and the 
first half of the present one is 14,974,105 tons, or close 
upon 15,000,000 tons. The demand for pig-iron having 
slackened it is not expected that the enormous production 
of the first half of 1900 will be continued in the second half. 
The total number of furnaces in blast on June 30th, 1900, 
was 283, against 289 on December 31st, 1899. The 
number out of blast on june 3oth was 128, against 125 on 
December 31st, 1899. The unsold stocks of pig-iron in the 
hands of manufacturers or their agents on June 3oth, 1900, 
amounted to 338,053 tons, against 63,429 tons on 
December 31st of last year. 


А NOTABLE RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


The construction of а masonry bridge of considerable 
magnitude for carrying the Pennsylvania Railroad across 
the Susquehanna River at Rockville, near Harrisburg, has 
recently been commenced. This structure is intended to 
take the place of the present double-track iron bridge, 
which was erected in 1874, and which consists of 23 spans 
of about 160 ft. each, centre to centre of piers. Тһе 
new bridge will be located below the existing bridge, and 
will cross the river nearly at right angles to the current. 
It will consist of 48 spans of 70 ft. each, and will be, 
in all, about 3,820 ft. in length, the rail level being 
46 ft. above the water level at ordinary height. The 
bridge will be laid with four lines of rails, and will probably 
bs the longest stone arch bridge for railway purposes in 
existence, It is anticipated that its construction will 
involve the employment of an army of labourers for two 
years. 


WHITECHAPEL’s New ELECTRICITY STATION AND REFUSE 
DESTRUCTOR. 


The foundation stone of the new electricity supply 
Station, which is being erected by the Board of Works 
for the Whitechapel district, in Osborn Street, was laid 
last week, and at the same time the new refuse destructor 
which stands on the same site was opened. The present 
installation, which includes over forty miles of cables, was 
laid down within eleven months from the time the specifica- 
tions were drawn up, and tenders accepted for the work. 
The Board is now generating the current for sixty arc 
street Jamps, and making arrangements for 35 more, and 
is supplying 8,054 eight-candle lamps to private consumers, 
while applications for 958 additional lamps have been 
received, The electrical equipment is being carried out 
by Messrs. Mather & Platt. Тһе destructor, which is by 
Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., of Nottingham, consists 
of 12 cells, each of which is guaranteed to consume not 
less than ten tons of refuse every 24 hours. The heat thus 
produced is to be used to work six boilers, each evaporating 
not less than 2,000 lbs. of water an hour, and the steam 
obtained is to be employed in driving the electric 
lighting machinery. The destructor, however, does not 
afford all the steam that is reqnired, hence eight Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers are also to be installed. 


Our SLEEPY AUTHORITIES, 


Notcontent with letting France and the United States own 
all the useful submarine craft yet built, we are apparently 
‘standing still in another matter. Says Science Siftings :— 
“А number of experiments will soon be made by the 
German army with different types of motor cars. The 
trials will be made under the supervision of the lieutenant- 
general, nine officers of the general staff, eleven captains, 
two officers of the engineering corps, a number of subordinate 
Officers, artificers, and privates. In France a series of 
grand manceuvres will take place this year in the eastern 
part of the country, in which a number of different types 
of motor cars will be tried, such as petroleum and electric 
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vebicles, motorcycles, besides a number of heavy traction 


engines for the transportation of freight and baggage. 
Thus we see probably motor cars, as we predicted last 
year, are to become an important factor in future wars. 


Tue PORTER'S FRIEND. 


A new automatic coupler has been invented by Mr. 5, 


Hawkins, of City Road, London, which has been favour- 
ably pronounced upon by representatives of the Great 
Eastern, South-Eastern, and London and North-Western 
Railways. Тһе drawbar carries the hook in a horizontal 
position instead of vertically, as in the ordinary coupler, 
and the shackle is pivoted upon the drawbar, and is 
capable of moving in a horizontal plane. This position has 
enabled the inventor to add an ordinary vertical hook as 
an auxiliary in case of emergency, so that the usual 
method of coupling can be applied. Тһе contact of the 
waggons is sufficient to effect a secure coupling, but the 
process can be completed by means of a lever worked 
easily from either side of the truck. 


inan — 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAY HORSE HOTEL, DARLINGTON. 
W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, А.К.1 B.A., ARCHITECT, 


íi building is now in course of reconstruction. The 

elevations up to the first floor window level ate in 
Burmantoft's faience of a greenish shade, relieved in the 
spaudrils of windows with yellow faience, and over doors 
with bold ornament of a brown tint on the yellow back- 
ground. Above this Accrington red-pressed bricks and 
Burmantoft's buff terra-cotta are used, The bar is fitted 
internally in polished teak with Burmantoft's faience 
mantels. 

On the first floor is a large billiard-room, with 
suitable lavatory accommodation, and the upper floor 
13 devoted to bedrooms. Good stabling accommoda- 
Поп 15 provided at the rear, and there is ample cellar- 
age. The whole of the building is lighted by electricity, 
and adamant plaster is used extensively. ۰ Kite's auto- 
matic inlet ventilators are fixed to all rooms, and Boyle's 
patent silk flap outlet ventilators are taken into the 
chimney flues. Мг, Hargreaves Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., 94, 
Northgate, Darlington, is the architect, and Messrs. 
McKenzie, of Darlington, are the contractors, 


WATERLOO SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 
W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tuis design was submitted in the recent competition 
for above. | 


BILLIARD ROOM, DARLINGTON. 
W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


This addition is now in course of erection. The floor 
is of wood blocks laid on concrete. For the wood work 
Kauri pine is used, the seats ‘and carved spandrils being 
in mahogany. In the ingle nook is an open fireplace with 
tiled sides. A lavatory is provided to the left of it, anda 
door leading into the conservatory on the right. The 
table is top-lighted by means of sk lights, and the room 
is heated by hot-water pipes and ar The room is 
open to the roof, and ceiled on the back of the principals, 
and divided into panels by moulded wood ribs. Messrs. 
J. ۷۷۰ and M. McKenzie, of Darlington, are the contractors. 


YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANK, 
HARTLEPOOL. 


W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


CONSIDERABLE alterations have been carried out to above 
by combining the present bank and adjoining premises for 
the purpose of making a suitable manager's residence. 
There is extensive cellarage and a large strong toom under 
the manager’s room with direct access therefrom. The 
entrance hall and inner hall are tiled with Maw's tiles, 
and wall panelling is applied to the entrance hall, vestibule 
and drawing-room. The ceilings of dining-room, drawing- 
room and study are divided into geometrical panels by 
means of wood ribs. The staircase is a special feature 
in the design. Mr. Joha Burn, of West Hartlepool, was 
the contractor. | 


“the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaological Seciety. 


been unique. The two chapels of the eastern apse on the 
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THE OLD CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF HAYLES. 


De G 1899 excavations were carried out upon the 

site of the old Cistercian Abbey of Hayles, 
about 12 miles from Cheltenham, under the supervision of 
Mr, St. Clair Baddeley and the Rev. William Bazeley, of 


adapted to the altered circumstances of our time. It was 
to our architects we must look to devise such a method. 

Amongst the papers read in this section were papers on 
* The Architecture of the Twentieth Century,” by Mr. 
Banister Е. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A.; “ Architecture and 
Hygiene," by Mr. James Souttar, F.R.I.B.A., of Aber- 
deen; “Ап Ideal Workman's Cottage," by Councillor 
Cooper, of Aberdeen; ‘ Hospital Construction," by Mr. 
Robert Morham, city architect, Edinburgh. io 2 

In the section of Preventive Medicine an interesting 
discussion took place on the subject of “Municipal 
Laboratories," in which the consensus of opinion was 
summed up in the unanimous passing of a resolution to 
the effect that to effectively deal with the public health 
interests of a district it was desirable that facilities should 
be acquired by sanitary authorities for bacteriological and 
other cognate work. But the opinion was also very 
decidedly expressed that important bacteriological work 
should not be undertaken by public analysts, but only by 
bacteriologists who were registered medical practitioners. 
It was agreed, however, to defer discussion upon this 
subject till the next congress. 

Professor Frankland, of Birmingham, delivered] an 
address on “Recent Developments in the Purification of 
Sewage,” which acquired additional interest from 
the fact that the «professor was one of the ex- 
perts appointed to investigate and report upon the 
Manchester experiments in connection with sewage 
disposal. Referring to the latter, Professor Frankland 
said the experiments had altogether exceeded their ех- 
pectations as to the possibility of purifying manufactories' 
sewage, particularly by the use of a system of multiple 
contact. There was no foundation now for the question, 
* When is science going to solve the sewage problem?” 
Science, he held, had solved the sewage problem, and the 
‘question scientific men put to local authorities was, “ When 
are you going to purify the sewage?” The candid answer 
would be, “ Never, unless we are forced." The solution 
these bodies were waiting for was one which would show 
them how a proft could be derived from the purify- 
ing of their sewers, but it was unreasonable, he 
argued, to expect that science should show how money 
was to be made in all times and circumstances. Іп con- 
cluding, Professor Frankland referred to investigations 
which had taken place in America and on the Continent 
on this subject, and urged that the objects of the congress 
could be furthered in no way more eflectually than by the 
creation of a great Imperial Board of Health, under the 
auspices of which scientific inquiries of the highest value 
should be systematically prosecuted in all directions by 
those who have shown' themselves competent to carry on 
work of the kind. Such a board, supported by living 
investigators, would thus be able to initiate and lead in 
matters connected with public health, and its administra- 
tive functions would be guided by the scientific thought 
and achievements of the day, instead of being based on 
the often obsolete knowledge gained a generation before. 

At the close of professor Frankland's address a resolu- 
tion was enthusiastically adopted, approving the proposal 
made by the professor that a Government Board of Health 
ought to be established. 

There were, of course, several papers read upon the 
housing question, but noneof them opened up any specially 
new phase of the subject. Resolutions were, however, 
passed urging legislation to enable local authorities 
executing schemes under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act to borrow money for constructing dwellings 
for persons displaced, and that the Local Government 
Board should be asked to obtain the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown as to the legality of municipal 
authorities erecting artisans' dwellings and charging the 


This year the site of the abbey church has been examined 
by Mr. Bazeley and Mr. Baddeley, the latter of whom, in a 
recent visit to Rome, added to his previous knowledge of 
Hayles by the examination of important documentary 
evidence at the Vatican, which fully confirmed the impres- 
sions that the two gentlemen named had formed at the 
outset, In confirmation of the documentary evidence thus 
obtained recent discoveries, writes a correspondent to the 
Times, indicate that the moulding of thestonework showsthat 
the church is distinctly of two dates—viz., Early English 
of circa 1250, and Transitional Early English circa 1275. 
In 1271-77 ап eastern apse was constructed with five poly- 
gonal chapels, two semi-circular ambulatories, and another 
structure from a point in which radiated all the rest. The 
structure is, without doubt, the base of the shrine in which 
rested for 200 years the Holy Blood of Hayles and the 
piece of the true Cross. 

Considering that the site has been twice dug over for 
materials to build a home for the Tracy family at Tod- 
dington, and that many farmhouses and buildings in the 
vicinity are built of stone taken from the abbey ruins, it 
has been an agreeable surprise, continues the Times cor- 
respondent, to find the base of the shrine intact. The 
beautiful apse in which it stood is believed to have 


north and the two on the south were floored with late 13th 
century encaustic tiles bearipg the arms of Edward I., 
Richard King of the Romans, Queen Sanchia, Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall, and the Countess Margaret. On the 
north side of the high altar, the floor of which remains, 
was the “ pyramis " of the founder and his wife Queen 
Sanchia, and on the south side the tomb of Edmund Earl 
of Cornwall and the Countess Margaret. ОР Richard's 
tomb no traces have been found up to the time of writing, 
but of Edmund's tomb hundreds of fragments have been 
discovered. Westward of the presbytery is the monks' 
choir, occupying the crossing and one bay of the nave. 
There are no traces of a central tower as at Tintern, or a 
tower at thé north end of the north transept as at 
Fountains: but there are traces ofatower to the west of the 
north transept—a very unusual place for it. The church 
with the apse is about 320 ft. long. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH CONGRESS. 


HE annual congress of the. Royal Institute of Public 
Health was opened at Aberdeen on the 2nd inst., 
by the Earl of Aberdeen, who delivered an inaugural 
address, reviewing the progress of sanitation, especially as 
represented by legislation on the subject. Dr. W. J. 
Simpson, Professor of Hygiene at King’s College, London, 
in the course of his presidential address before the section 
of Preventive Medicine, referred to the lack of an efficient 
sanitary administrative control in connection with the 
South African campaign, which had resulted in so much 
sickness and mortality amongst the troops, and suggested 
the urgent need for the remedying of such a serious defect 
in our army administration. | 
Mr. John Honeyman, R.S.A., presided over the section 
of Architecture and Engineering, and in his opening 
address dealt with water supply, sewage and refuse dis- 
posal, and the ventilation of dwellings. In regard to the 
last, Mr. Honeyman remarked that there appeared to be 
a risk of falling into the old mistake of creating new con- 
ditions without making adequate provision for restoring 
the hygienic balance. Availing themselves of the many 
excellent new materials produced in recent years, new 
appliances, and facilities for fireproof construction, &c., we 
made the house more perfect as a shelter, convenient, 
comfortable, and it might be beautiful, but just in propor- 
tion as they succeeded in this they deprived the house of 
one characteristic primitive feature—namely, airiness. As 
the primitive method, which was unintentional, was no 
longer adequate, we required some scheme specially 


unanimous, as there were 37 in favour and 30 against. 

A resolution having reference to the amount of air space 
that ought to be provided for town dwellings was discussed, 
and in the end the meeting approved of the standard of 
air space for dwellers in cities and large towns being raised 
by Parliament to 500 cubic feet per adult, and 250 feet 
for each child under 10 years of age. 

A conference of sanitary inspectors was held, at which 
it was decided that the conference should petition the 
Government in favour of the appointment of a Minister of 
Public Health with Cabinet rank, 


cost on the rents. Тһе voting was, however, by no means. 
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lighting plant such a destructor would be found of very 
great use and economy. The drainage question may be 
fraught with difficulty out here; but why the domestic 
refuse of Blomfontein should not be turned into valuable 
manure, which might turn the howling wilderness of the 
veldt into a smiling paradise, passes the comprehension 


of man." 


BLOEMFONTEIN AS AN INSANITARY 
DEATH-TRAP. | 


E have referred earlier on in our present issue, to the 
W deplorable mistake made by Government in not 
supplementing the medical service in the South African 
campaign by an efficient sanitary expert commission, so 
that the insanitary conditions, always more or less 
prevalent with an army on the march in war time, might 
receive the special attention of a specially appointed 
expert service for the purpose. Nothing more strikingly 
corroborative of the reasonableness of this contention 
could well be found than in the statement made in the 
Public Health Engineer this week by a special correspondent 
who investigated matters on the spot. 

This correspondent says ;—“ Bloemfontein is a midden 
town without a refuse-destructor or any system of drainage. 
The population is about 4,000. It liesin a kind of hollow, 
has no гіуегіп its vicinity, no paving worth speaking of, по 
system of street-lighting, no public park or promenade, and 
no cleansing department.” Тһе middens are cleared out 
periodically, and their contents are supposed to be carried 
out into the open veldt five miles out of the town, there to 
be allowed to putrify. There is an excellent system of 
water supply, designed by Mr. Thomas Stewart, 
M.Inst.C.E., hydraulic engineer to the Cape of Good 
Hope Government, but the Modder River water is not 
palatable, and the inhabitants of Bloemfontein prefer to 
obtain their potable water from surface springs. 

Commenting upon the insanitary conditions of the town 
the writer goes on to say :— When the Sanitary system 
above described is borne in mind, and it is further re- 
membered that the town is surrounded by a large number 
of native kraals, no surprise need therefore be felt that 
typhoid or enteric fever has been endemic in Bloemfontein 
for the last three or four years. This period exactly 
coincides with the introduction of the objectionable 
midden system. When Bloemíontein was first occu- 
pied by Lord Roberts the enemy succeeded in captur- 
ing and holding the waterworks, so that the military 
and civilian population were compelled to drink surface 
spring water. Ап army of over 40,000 men camping 
round a town under conditions not always absolutely 
sanitary must of necessity contribute to the unhealthiness 
of an already unhealthy spot, especially if the condition of 
that army is taken into consideration. It was after the 
capture of Cronje's army that enteric became especially 
pronounced in Lord Roberts' army, until what practically 
amounted to an epidemic broke out. There is every reason 
to believe that the Boers were suffering severely from 
enteric at the time of their capture, and that the sources 
of water supply for miles round were polluted. Thus the 
army which arrived at Bloemfontein was probably already 
infected. Іп Bloemfontein itself, according to medical 
authorities, the ground is saturated with the typhoid 
bacillus, the vitality of which is known to be remarkable. 
Hence it is to be feared that several years must elapse 
before this capital will recover its old reputation for 
salubrit y." 

The concluding remarks of the Public Health Engineer's 
correspondent seem to us to all point to the great lack of 
expert sanitary control and work. Не remarks:—‘‘Of 
course Lord Roberts is not to be blamed for remaining at 
Bloemfontein for so long а period; nevertheless, it seems 
very deplorable that, apparently, no sanitary precautions 
were adopted. Perhaps there was no time for these. 
But it seems curious that, while the field 
force was атріу provided for with the small 
hand Berkefeld filter, no use was made of the large filter 
plants, such as those fitted in passenger ships, and 
supplied, we believe, by Messrs. Defries, the makers of 
the Chamberland-Pasteur filter. Obviously to expect a 
soldier to take the trouble to filter the water himself 
whenever he wishes to have a drink is too much to 
expect. . . . Another lesson the war seems to teach 
1S the importance of rapidly and instantly destroying 
refuse of every kind, and especially dead bodies of men 
and animals, which are still allowed to lie festering on the 
ground. Could not some kind of portable refuse destructor 
be designed or invented (ог field cremation purposes? 
With regard to Bloemfontein itself a destructor is a 
'burning' necessity. АП the midden refuse should be 
daily burnt, As the town is laying down an electric 


cra 
А RIGHT OF LIGHT CASE. 


НЕ case of Warren and Others 9. Brown was tried at 
Leicester Assizes, and judgment was reserved. On 
Saturday last Mr. Justice Wright delivered judgment. 
The action was for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from darkening, injuring, or obstructing the lights of 
premises owned by the plaintiffs in Bakehouse Lane, 
Leicester, and for an order that the defendant should pull 
downa wall now in course of erection, and for further 
relief. 
Мг. Justice Wright, іп giving his decision, said the 
plaintiffs, as the owners and the tenant ofa building in the 
town of Leicester, claimed damages and an injunction in 
respect of the obstruction of the access of light to windows 
more than twenty years old. At the trial the claim was 
limited to two rooms, one on the ground floor and the 
other above the former, both facing to the south. For а 
length of about 17 ft. in front of these rooms the 
defendant had raised his own building from a height ot 
about 203 ft. to about 26 ft., but had set it back about 
2 ft. or 3 ft., so that the width of the street between the 
two buildings, which was about 17 ft. was now about 
I9 ft. Four out of five windows in each of the two 
rooms were opposite to that part of the defendant's build- 
ing which he had mentioned. These windows were large 
and high. Those of them which were on the ground floor 
were, and for years had been, glazed with fluted glass for 
about half their height from the bottom. Іп addition to 
the front light both rooms received much side light, 
especially from the east and east-south-east, from a wide 
street running north and south at a distance of about 
50 ft. to 70 ft. Light was not in any direction cut off 
by very high buildings. To the south-east the defendant 
had taken down a high chimney stack, which to some 
extent used to intercept the light from that quarter. He 
found that the defendant had not obstructed or diminished 
to any material extent, if at all, the light coming to the 
upper of the two rooms in question. As regards the four 
windows on the ground floor, he found that the defendant 
had materially diminished the light which the plaintiffs 
enjoyed for those windows for twenty years past, but that 
abundant light remained for all ordinary purposes of 
inhabitancy or business. The room in its present state 
was better lighted than the ground floor rooms in many 
of the principal streets. Тһе plaintiff Baum (the lessee of 
the premises) had during some years, but much less than 
twenty years, carried on in the premises, and particularly 
in the ground floor room in question, а manufacture ог 
hosiery by means of machinery which required a very 
exceptional quantity and quality of light for the continued 
and accurate adjustment of filaments to fine needles 
moving at speed in bundles of some hundreds. Before 
this manufacture was established at these premises a 
different industry (manufacture of boots and shoes) 
requiring good, but not special or extraordinary, light was 
carried on there. He found that the defendant had by the 
acts complained of diminished the light so that it was now 
materially insufficient during some part of the day for the 
special requirements of the plaintiff Baum's industry. He 
found that tha plaintiffs’ premises had throughout the 
twenty years before action been suitable for such a manu- 
facture as that now carried on by Baum, and that the kind 
of manufacture was, and had long been, common in the 
district, and had for twenty years past required more light 
than most other industries, but not until the last few years 
in so high a degree as at present, the older machines hav- 
ing been less delicate and complicated. He thought that 
the light as it now existed would have been sufficient for 
any but the most recent kinds of machines. In his judg- 
ment no sufficient case for a mandatory injunction was 
made out in any view of the plaintiffs’ rights. The incon- 
venience to which Baum was subjected could be, and to a 
great extent it had been, obviated by the removal of 
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machines to the upper room, and in any case it could be 
remedied by some increased expenditure for gas. The 
question was whether the plaintiffs are entitled to damages. 
lf they were he assessed the amount at £100 for the tenant 


and {200 for the reversioners. 


Mr. Justice Wright then proceeded to refer to the 
numerous authorities which had guided him in his judg- 


ment, eventually entering judgment for the defendant, with 
costs. 


MUST TAKE ALL OR NONE. 


А N important decision was given by Mr. Justice Stirling 

in the Chancery Division of the High Court on the 2nd 
inst. in reference to the proposed taking, by the Vestry of 
Paddington, of a portion of certain houses for the purposes 
of street improvement. Тһе plaintiff, the owner of the pro- 
perty (we quote from the Times report), maintained that the 
vestry were not entitled to take just sufficient off the fronts 
of the houses in question in order to widen the street, but 
ought to be compelled to purchase the whole. The houses, 
which were small, and of considerable age, extended some 
distance back from the road, being about 14 ft. deep and 
having gardens or yards at the rear. The front portions of 
the houses consisted of shops, and there were parlours and 
other rooms at the back. Itappeared that the premises were 
all unlet. Three of the houses were in such condition that 
they might at some slight expense be made fit to be let and 
occupied as shops; the fourth was not in such good con- 
dition, and a portion of this house had been thrown into 
No. 5, which also belonged to the plaintiff and had been 
rebuilt by him. There was evidence, however, that No. 4 
was still capable of being put in repair and let. According 
to the terms of the notice served by the vestry upon the 
plaintiff, the effect of the vestry's proposal would be to 
remove the front walls of the house together with a strip 
of the property about 4 ft. in width. It seems that negotia- 
tions had been opened up between the plaintiff and the 
vestry, and terms had been proposed by the plaintiff upon 
which he was willing to sell a portion of the property. 
Those terms were not accepted, and the negotiations 
having failed the plaintiff fell back upon his strict rights 
and brought an action to compel the vestry to take the 


whole of the property. Не contended that the defendants 


were not entitled to take possession of the front portion of 


the houses only and pull down the same so as to leave 
him in the ownership of only the rear portions of the houses 
in a dismantled condition and wholly unfit for such occu- 
pation or use as they had heretofore enjoyed. Не also 
urged that the premises in their present condition were 
barely large enough for business purposes, and if they were 
further diminished by cutting off the whole frontage as 
proposed the shops and houses would be practically unfit 
for business or any other purpose. Тһе defendants on the 
other hand contended that the parts of the houses required 
by them could be taken down without seriously affecting 
the stability of the rest of the premises, and they denied 
that if necessary alterations were made the rear portion of 
the houses would be rendered entirely unfit for use and 
occupation. 

Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving judgment, referred to the 
difficulty of deciding the question which was only partially 
covered by authority. It had been touched upon in many 
cases, but had really only been dealt within one. Having 

uoted Section 80 of Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, Mr. 
füstice Stirling proceeded to say that the question as to 
whether a local authority could compulsorily take a part 
of a house had been considered in “ Gordon v. the Vestry 
of St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington " (1894, 2 Q.B., 742). 
It was decided in that case that where the authority 
having control of the streets in a metropolitan district 
boná fide adjudge that part of a house or building obstructs 
or prevents the widening of a street, subsections 80 and 82 
of 57 Geo. III., c. 29, give such authority power, under 
some circumstances, to purchase and take compulsorily 
such part from the owner, and he cannot require them to 
take the whole house or building, though he be able and 
willing to sell and convey the whole to them. There the 
case came before the Court, as in the present instance, 
upon an interlocutory application for an injunction, and 
the Court decided that there was jurisdiction to take part 
of a house under certain circumstances. The Court 
having arrived at that conclusion, refused to grant an 


injunction ; but they proceeded to express the view which 
they entertained of the state of the law in a way 
which he (Mr. Justice Stirling) was not at liberty to 
disregatd. It was suggested that the logical result of that 
construction of the Act was that the local authority being 
at liberty to take part of a house was bound under Section 
82to give proper compensation, including, first, the value 
of the part taken; secondly, the sums necessary to be 
expended by the owner in order to repair the damage done 
to the house; and, thirdly, the diminution in value of the 
portion left, That was not the view of the learned judges, 
because they expressed the limitation which they put upon 
the construction. Here Mr. Justice Stirling quoted from 
the remarks of Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Collins to 
the effect that, whilst it was reasonably possible to divide 
land it was not reasonably possible to divide a house, and 
that the whole and not a part should be taken. It was his 
duty, said Mr. Justice Stirling, to give effect to that 
expression of the law, and the result was that a limitation 
must be placed upon the word “part.” If the local 
authority desired to take a part of a house, the portion 
taken must be something which could fairly be called a 
part. For instance, a porch, a conservatory, or a cellar 
might be taken; but if, on the other hand, it was desired 
to take a substantial portion so that the use of the house 
would be substantially interfered with, and the house would 
no longer be occupied as the kind of building it was before, 
then the whole must be taken. Applying that to the 
present case, his lordship thought that the plaintiff was 
entitled to insist upon the Vestry-taking the whole of the 
houses in question. But it was contended that the plaintift 
had lost his right to do so by reason of what had passed 
between him and the Vestry. Мо doubt there had been 
negotiations, and the plaintiff had, perhaps, contemplated 
pulling the houses down and rebuilding them, as it was 
said a prudent person would do. But upon the evidence 
it seemed to hís lordship that the plaintiff had been willing 
to sell a portion upon terms which were not acceded to, 
and he desired to fall back upon his legal rights. As to his 
intention tó rebuild, no doubt he had contemplated it, but 
an owner was at liberty to deal with his property at what- 
ever time he thought fit, and the Vestry were not entitled 
to compel him to anticipate that time. Тһе plaintiff was 
entitled in this case to compel the Vestry to take the whole 
of the houses, and there must be an injunction in the 
terms asked for. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTOR. 


А NEW system of fire alarms, the property of a New 

Zealand syndicate, is thus described: It is on the 
automatic principle, and is worked out on very simple 
lines. Near the ceiling or roof of a room or building— 
wherever, in fact, hot hair isliable to naturally accumulate 
—there is, supported horizontally, a length of copper wire. 
This wire has no tension, and is highly sensitive to уагіа- 
tions in temperature. From its centre depends a small 
weight, the lower end of which is formed of a conical piece 
of carbon. When the temperature rises the sensitive wire 
lengthens, and gradually sags down till the little weight 
impinges on an adjustable platinum point and completes 
an electrical circuit. Bells are thus set ringing in the 
building in which the fire has broken out, and a few 
moments later a second adjustable weight effects the com- 
pletion of another electrical circuit and gives a direct 
alarm at the fire brigade station, assuming, of course, that 
the proper facilities for direct communication exist. А 
Morse transmitter automatically telegraphs to the station 
the code signal appropriated to the particular building in 
which it is placed, and thus the brigade may learn of an 
outbreak a very few seconds after it has actually occurred, 
for the great length of wire that is exposed to the heated 
air makes the arrangement respond very quickly to even a 
small rise in the temperature. It is possible to so adjust 
the sensitive wire that the circuit will be closed at any 
given temperature, an obvious advantage in buildings 
where a high temperature is normal. А supplementary 
indicator fixed in some conspicuous part of the building 
itself will enable the brigade, upon their arrival, to imme- 
diately locate the centre of the outbreak, and will at the 
same time tell them how much hose they require to work 
effectively. | 
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WOODWORKING MACHINERY АТ THE 
. PARIS EXHIBITION.—I. 
MONGST the British exhibits of machinery there will 


be found none more interesting we are sure than the 
splendid examples of woodworking machinery shown by 


Messrs. А. Ransome & Co., Ltd., of Stanley Works, Chelsea, | 


and at Newark-on-Trent, whose name is a household word 
in regard to this class of machinery. It is just 45 
years since the business was first started in a small way at 
Chelsea by Mr. A. Ransome, the present chairman and 
managing director of the company, and now the works at 
Chelsea have been enlarged to their utmost capacity, and 
a large factory has been acquired in the adjoining parish of 
Battersea, whilst at Newark a factory has been recently 
put up on a site extending over ten acres, and designed to 
accommodate 1,000 workmen. Into this last-named 
factory have been put all the most modern machine tools and 
engineering plant, and every possible appliance for saving 
labour and cheapening production. So that the fine 
reputation the firm have built up for the production of 
the best machinery that money can buy will not be likely 
to suffer in the keen competition that now exists in this, 
as in every other, branch of the machinery trade. 

The exhibits at Paris are necessarily restricted in num- 
bers owing to limitations of space, but they comprise a 


Fig, 1. 


number of representative machines of the kinds most 
generally in demand, eu a new series of joiners’ 
machines, specially designed for this exhibition, and of 
which Messrs. Ransome propose to keep a large stock ready 
for immediate delivery. Then a very interesting feature 
of the exhibit as a whole is the complete installation of the 
company's pneumatic system of collecting sawdust, chips, 
&c., from the woodworking machines shown in operation. 
À brief reference to a few of the specially notable machines 
on view at Messrs. Ransome's stand will not, we think, be 
without interest to our readers. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and important 
مس‎ the machines is a tenoning machine (Fig. г), de- 
signed expressly for the lighter descriptions of work, such as 
doors and window frames. It is also well suited for cabinet 
and pianoforte work. Тһе steel cutter spindles, revolving 
in improved self-lubricating bearings, run at a high speed, 
thus enabling the machine to get through a great 
deal of work very efficiently. There is an arrangement 
in connection with the cutter slides, so as to allow 
of either cutter being advanced or retired to cut 
tenons with unequal shoulders. Then the machine can, 
by substituting an expanding disc for the top tenoning 
block, be used for trenching or cutting grooves of various 
widths across boards of any length and not exceeding 
12in. in width, whilst the fixing of a small saw on 
the bottom cutter spindle converts the machine into an 
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admirable cross-cut saw for all light work. 
Provision is also made for cutting double 
tenons or scribing the shoulders. Nume- 
rous advantages are to be noted in the 
general arrangement of the machine, such 
as the exceptionally light manner in which 
the table slides on specially constructed ball 
slides, so that the labour of moving it is 
almost ж, whilst the wood, held to the 
table by a screw cramp, can be instan- 
taneously fixed and released. By means 
of a movable spring the precise distance 
between the shoulders of the tenons at each 
end of the piece can be accurately adjusted 
without the necessity of marking them off 
by hand. | 

The combined trying-up, planing, and 
thicknessing machine (Fig. 2) is a panel 
planer with a superposed table made in two 
halves, with a space between them through 
which the cutters work. In trying-up, the 
timber, being pressed firmly to tbe table 
and also against the fence, is simply passed 
by hand over the cutter, which planes its 
under side perfectly true and straight. By 
lowering or raising the front table the 
cutter can be readily set so as to only just 
skim the surface of the wood, or to remove 


as much as ?-in. The wood, having been 
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reciprocating motion is given by 
means of a crank. Some of the 
|  cutterslides are placed vertically and 
. others horizontally, but each can be 
adjusted so as to cut at an angle 
to its vertical or horizontal plane for 
undercut work, while in addition 
two of the slides are fitted with 
a circular movement enabling the 
cutters to form convex or concave 
designs as in the case of the egg- 
and.datt moulding shown in the 
illustration, The moulding being 
f! worked is fed past the cutters by 
| an entirely new feed motion, con- 
sisting of an endless revolving steel 
band furnished with numerous sharp 
projecting points, which bite into the 
lower side of the moulding and carry 
it along without the slightest slip. 
The movement of this belt is 
regulated so as to stop the moulding 


trued up as above described, is laid on the lower table, | automatically exactly in front of each of the cutters in turn 
and fed under the cutter by a series of revolving feed | and again move it forward after each stroke of the chisel. 


rollers, as in a panel-planing machine; and, as the lower | 
table is below the cutter block, the piece leaves the 
machine after this second passage tried up perfectly true, 
planed on both sides, and reduced to a perfectly uniform 
thickness. The machine will plane and try up pieces of 
any size up to 24 in. wide, and the bottom table can be 
lowered to take planks or scantlings up to 6 in. thick. 

The single spindle upright moulding machine (Fig. 3) is 
designed to cut mouldings of any section in any description 
of wood up to 4 in. wide, and the work leaves the cutter so 
perfectly clean and smooth as not to require touching by 
hand. The spindle, which is specially constructed for 
high speeds, can be raised or lowered so as to adjust the 
cutters to the required height above the table by turning a 
hand-wheel placed in front of the machine. It can be fitted 
with an ordinary fence for cutting straight mouldings, or 
with Messrs. Ransome's improved safety circular fence for 
moulding, rebating,or shaping pieces of curved or irregular 
forms. 

The “ Marbut” rapid moulding-carver (Fig. 4) is specially 
designed to cut carved designs upon plain mouldings with 
great rapidity. With the attention of one man the 
* Marbut " will do the work of morethan 2,000 carvers. It 
wil cut an egg-and-dart moulding 2$ in. wide by 14 in. 
thick, which it produces at the rate of 20 ft. a minute, but 
smaller mouldings of various patterns can be carved at the 
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rate of 40 ft. a minute, or even more, The various carved 


patterns are formed by five groups of chisels, each group 
being fixed in a separate slide, to which a very rapid 
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The moulding is thus submitted in its passage to all the 
chisels in turn, each of which does its allotted portion of 
work with such absolute precision that the moulding, as 
it issues from the machine, is so perfectly finished as not 
to require touching by hand. 

The combined ripping and cross-cutting bench (Fig. 5) is 
specially suitable for sawing out light work either with, or 
across, the grain with accuracy and despatch. The bench 
carries two circular saws up to 14 in. in diameter, one of 
which is sharpened for cutting with the grain, and the 


other for cross-cutting. Each saw is mounted upon а 


separate spindle, so arranged that either can be instantly 
brought above the table by turning a hand-wheel placed 
at the front end of the machine, the same motion which 
brings thesaw required to be used into work throwing the 
other out of gear as it descends. All kinds of bevel sawing, 
as well as cutting at any angle across the grain, can be 
done on the machine, and the saws can be sharpened so 
that they leave almost a planed surface. 


(To be continued.) 
a 


TRADE NOTES. 


-1 ‘JHE ventilation of the new sewage disposal 
works at Morley has been carried out by 
means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 6 
ventilators, supplied by the sole makers, 

‘Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


PEE 


A LARGE jubilee, clock has just been completed 
i at Maidenhead. It strikes the hours, and has 
— four illuminated dials. Mr. А. J. Shrewsbury, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Maidenhead, was the architect 
of the tower, and Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Derby, made the clock. 
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Тне Climax Ventilating and Heating Com- 
pany, Limited, Glasgow, have just carried 
out the ventilation of the new Christian 
Schools, Clonmel, by means of their “ Cous- 
land’s Improved Climax” invisible roof 

| ventilators, of which they are the sole makers, 

-... Mr. W. С. Doolin, M.A., of Dublin, being the 
architect. 
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CoustaAND & Mackay, ventilating 

~ engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, are 

carrying out the ventilatioa of the Vestry 

Hall, Oldbury, by means of Mackay's patent direct- 

асове turret ventilators, of which they are the sole 
makers. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL ASSESSOR. 


HEORETICALLY it would seem as if the con- 
T ditions governing the conduct of any well regulated 
architectural competition could hardly be improved upon. 
Taking the R.I.B.A. “ Suggestions ” as an approved basis, 
every essentia] requirement appears to be covered. Yet 
when we come to consider the actual results, we find out 
how easily and frequently the most vital principle of a 
condition may be evaded or rendered of non-effect. In 
fact, the art of drawing up the conditions of an architec- 
tural competition has become so finea one that an intend- 
ing competitor needs to be an adept at reading '' between 
the lines" if he would discover their real meaning and 
intention. And this constitutes a cogent reason why the 
appointment of the professional assessor should be one of 
the first steps taken by the promoters of a competition, so 
that he should be responsible, wholly or at least in part, 
for the drawing-up of the conditions. Не might not be 
able to get his own way in all matters, but he would at 
least be able to strongly urge the adoption of the most 
essentially vital principles. Ав a rule, with a really 
competent assessor supervising the initial stages of the 
competition, the conditions could hardly fail to be fair to 
the competitors and just to the promoters. 

It was thought that when the principle of professional 
assessorship became а generally accepted condition the 
difficulties and uncertainty of architectural competitions 
would be practically ended. To some extent this has been 
the case. But even in this matter the usual ignorance, or 
business craftiness,—or both—of the promoters has too 
often thwarted the object of this condition. То com- 
petitors the appointment of а professional assessor 
ought to constitute a distinct guarantee of fair dealing 
and right judgment. But when the conditions are 
obviously unfair to begin with, апа the assessor 
is an unknown quantity until the designs are sent in, 
then the practical value of an assessor's work is largely 
discounted. Yet this is more often the rule than not, and 
the results are sometimes very unsatisfactory and dis- 
heartening. For instance, we remember a baths' competi- 
tion in which the professional assessor (appointed after the 
designs had been received) turned out to be the baths' 
superintendent of a neighbouring city, aided by the local 
borough surveyor. What could be more disappointing to 
the competitors than such an assessorship as this ? Similarly 
for a markets' competition we have more than once seen 
a markets' superintendent and a civil engineer acting as 
assessors. Instances might readily be multiplied where 
men with no architectural knowledge or understanding 
whatever, have been called in to assess an architectural 
competition. This is the sort of thing which should— 
if anything could—determine architects to insist upon the 
name of the assessor being printed in the conditions 
issued to competitors. Then they would know the sort 
of man who was to assess their work, and could decide 
for themselves as to whether he was, in their opinion, a 
suitable man for the appointment. If he happened to be 
a layman, then they would not need even to consider 
the question of his fitness, whilst if, on the other hand, he 
were an architect of some reputation, even if only local, 
then his qualifications for the post could be weighed up 
and decided upon. | 

This brings us to another important point for consider- 
ation. And oddly enough, after we had written thus far, a 
letter reached us from an esteemed correspondent, 
touching upon this very point. Our correspondent, 
whose letter we print elsewhere, alludes to the unsatis- 
factory decisions which even the architect-assessor arrives 
at sometimes, with special reference to the assessors who 
ате appointed by the reigning President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from time to time. He 
claims that an architect may be a very competent man in 
many ways, and a man of wide experience, and yet make 
а very bad assessor, whilst а president may, or may not, 
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be а good judge of the qualifications of any particular 
architect for the job of assessorship. Апа he urges that 
the power of appointing assessors should be vested, not in 
the President as an individual, but in the Institute as a 
corporate body, the members of which should be called 
upon to vote every year for assessors to be appointed in 
rotation to assess competitions, each according to the 
particular phase and character of work in which they 
might have special experience, such as schools, hospitals, 
town halls, &c. 

Not every architect makes a competent assessor, and 
the difficulty of putting the right man on the right job is 
not so thoroughly understood and appreciated as it might 
be. We have seen cases where the appointed assessor, 
though called an architect, was distinctly incompetent to 
really determine the comparative merits of architectural 
designs, and the appointments made by the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects have not always 
had happy results. For one thing, there has been a ten- 
dency to appoint second and third-rate men for what we 
suppose might be termed less important competitions. 
This we conceive to be the greatest possible mistake, for if 
we lower the standard of assessorship, we at the same 
time deteriorate the quality of architecture. The fees may 
not always be large, ot even perhaps altogether remunera- 
tive, yet architects of the front rank owe something to 
their art, and they should not be niggardly or ungenerous 
in the payment of their debt in this respect. Мо architec- 
tural competition can be unimportant if the question of 
architecture is of any account at all. There is, therefore, 
every reason why the best assessor possible should be 
chosen for each and every competition. 

We are also quite of opinion that the appointment of an 
assessor should not be in the hands of one man, even 
though he be the President of the Institute. As it takes 
exceptional qualifications to make a competent assessor, so 
it requires much careful discrimination and judgment to 
find the man possessed of them, and we have it on very 
good authority that in a multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom. Therefore we consider it might be advisable in 
cases where the Institute is appealed to for the Institute to 
act as а corporate body through its Council. Our corre- 
spondent's suggestion as to the whole body of the Institute 
being called upon to make an annual selection would not, 
we think, be generally acceptable. Personally, we should 
say the Council of the Institute might well be called upon 
to nominate assessors. This would, at any rate, be vastly 
better than leaving it in the hands of one man. It has also 
been suggested that the competitors themselves should 
nominate one assessor and the promoters another. This 
would not do at all if the conditions and general conduct of 
the competition were to be made subject to the assessor's 
opinion and advice. 

It is difficult to see how further reforms are to be effected 
in competitions. Practically, every possible measure of 
reform has been suggested and adopted that can be reason- 


ably imagined. This question of the appointment of an as- 


sessor might, however, befurther considered withadvantage, 
and we think our correspondent's point is worthy of being 
seriously taken up. But, оп the whole, we may take it that 
architects have now practically all the reforms they have 
sought for, and that it only needs a determined and united 


effort on their part to see them duly carried out. But the : 


real source of present mischief is, in our opinion, that 
architects do not sufficiently insist upon such regulations as 
the R.I.B.A. “ Suggestions"' being made the basis of all 
competition conditions without those reserves or qualifica- 
tions which nullify or destroy the main principles of those 
“ Suggestions." 

nn | 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES*—VI. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
PADERBORN (Continued from page 34). 

HERE are several churches of interest in Paderborn, 
but before proceeding to pass them in review, I must 
finish my remarks upon that singular edifice, the cathedral, 
whose choir, as already stated, is destitute of aisles. 
On its south side is a range of sacristies presenting a 
succession of out-gabling roofs, while the north side is 
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taken up partly by the chapter-house—an oblong apart- 
ment divided into three aisles by slender Romanesque 
columns of a rich brown stone—and partly by a passage 
containing a flight of steps, which, leading to the Platz a 
the east end of the cathedral, is rendered necessary by the 
abrupt descent of the ground from south to north. 

Аз will be seen from the illustration given in the instal- 
ment of these papers for June 29th, the fenestration of the 
east end is effected by a large window of four lights with 
a two-light one on either side of it. Externally this triplet 
of windows is spanned by a richly-moulded atch on coupled 
shafts, but the whole of the workmanship, having a 
suspiciously new look, is, although good of its kind, not 
particularly interesting. An even number of lights for an 
eastern. window is not a very happy arrangement, 
eurythmia seeming to demand one of five or seven com- 
partments for the proper display of a subject in stained 
glass. Below the great window is seen a depressed headed 
one of five divisions lighting the east end of the crypt. 
The windows lighting the south side of the nave are un- 
usually fine specimens of Early Middle Pointed work, and 
іп the gables which surmount them we find an adumbration 
of that system of enrichment which, in Later Pointed 
times, and especially in the churches of the brick districts 
bordering on the Baltic,* the northern Germans not іпіге- 
quently carried to excess. À large Middle Pointed window 
of an even number of lights occupies the principal face of 
the south transept, and on either side of it is another very 
favourite German conceit—a sculpture of the Parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins. Thissubject is to be found 
on the great southern portal of Strasburg Cathedral, where 
it stands in a judicious relation of ideas with the Doom 
sculptured in its tympanum. It occurs too on a grand 
scale at Freiburg im Breisgau, at St. Sebald's, Nuremburg, 
and in the great triangular northern portal of the Dom at 
Erfurt, where the smirking self-satisfaction with which the 
sculptor has invested the countenances of the Wise 
Virgins, contrasts with the various expressions of despair 
visible in the looks and gestures of the improvident damsels 
opposite. 

'The Romanesque steeple which stands at the west end— 
the almost universal position for it in this part of Germany 
—rises without buttresses, relief being afforded by a circular 
staircase turret on its north and south sides. There is no 
western entrance, a large traceried wheel alone relieving 
the lower part of the steeple, but at half its height six 
rows of diminutive round-headed wincows commence, 
Doric-like in their simplicity, and diminishing in number 
as they pass into the gable with which each side of the 
tower is finished. Until the erection, within the present 
century, of the angle pinnacles and tall lead 6 
(probably in imitation of St. Patroclus's at Soést, though it 
has not half the grandeur and dignity of that example) 
the steeple of Paderborn Cathedral presented a specimen 
of the type prevalent in this district of Westphalia—the 
cruciform saddleback, but this character the erection of the 
spire has, of course, completely neutralised. 

Proceeding round the west end of the cathedral and 
descending the streets leading down to the source of the 
Pader—hence the city's appellation—the student will 
glance at its northern elevation, which owing to the 
rapid descent of the ground presents a much greater 
air of lightness combined with dignity than the southern 
one. Не will then pass through the very elegant 
trefoil-headed northern doorway; will once more 
traverse the nave; enter the chapter-house, and the 
exquisitely beautiful Middle Pointed  cloisters, f 
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* And also in those a little South, as, for instance, the Old and New 
Marks of Brandenburg, where in such churches as are to be found in 
Brandenburg itself, Salzwedel, Seehausen, Osterburg, Arrburg, Stendal, 
Tangermunde, Jerichow, Werben, and Sardelegen, the student may 
bave his tastes gratified, not to say glutted. 


t Although Germany was the cradle of the Reformation, no 
country of Northern Europe can show such а profusion of 
cloistered buildings. The majority of the coventual churches in 
Northern Germany меге secularized at the Reformation, their 
entourages, although useless, being in many cases preserved. А con- 
siderable number, however, remained in Roman Catholic hands 
until 803, when, on the break-up of the old German Empire after the 
Peace of Luneville, all the remaining bishoprics and abbacies with 
their principalities were ир. It is not unusual to find 
several churches with large cloisters attached to them in one town. 
In German churches the cloister does not always lie alongside the 
nave,as with us, but is frequently found in such anomalous positions 
as behind the eastern apse (as at Hildesheim and Ratisbon 
Cathedrals) east of the transept (as at Paderborn), and at the west 
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whose windows, delicately glazed, offer several 
Choice examples of tracery; take a glance at the 
cathedral’s ensemble, and particularly of its solemn 
Romanesque steeple, from the pretty, well kept garth, 
and quitting the precincts by a doorway opening out of 
the eastern walk, proceed in the direction of the cloistered 
Busdorf Kirche, which lies a little to the north-east. 

This church—dedicated to SS. Peter and Andrew— 
is mainly Middle Pointed, but retains Romanesque por- 
tions, f.e. the lower stages of the steeple, the gable 
separating the chancel from the nave, and the cloister. 
The steeple, a cruciform saddleback like that of the 
cathedral before the addition of the spire, looks particularly 
well from the eastern walk of the cloisters, which, once 
very extensive, only retain their northern and eastern 
walks—small Romanesque triplets looking into the garth, 
now appropriated as a drying-ground for laundresses. 
Standing here, the lownessof the chancel compared with the 
nave is noticeable. A pair of circular turrets, with 
conical roofs, flank its gable. Of the Busdorf Kirche's 
internal features, I particularly noted the bulky octagonal 
piers of brown stone supporting the plain red brick arches, 
which separate the nave from its aisles; the absence of 
clerestory, this being а “hall ” church; a fine brass seven- 
branched candlestick, simple in desigr, but having a 
highly wrought foot; some nicely carved early Post. 
Gothic bench ends and communicants' rail; the founda- 
tions of the Romanesque apse, beyond which the square 
ended choir was considerably extended during the Late 
Gothic period; a good spiral Sakraments-hauslein, and a 
trefoil-headed doorway admitting from the chancel to the 
sacristy, a two-bayed chamber, vaulted from a central 
shaft, with the roof ribs dying into it without the inter- 
vention of a capital. 

A pretty avenue of trees conducts to the western 
entrance, which is a very poor Italian affair, but the 
door at the west end of the northern aisle is a perfect 
gem of Pointed art, and one requiring the palette for its 
true delineation. 

The doorway, a square-headed one, is contained within 
a pointed arch, which, rising considerably above it, gives 
space for mullions and tracery in lieu of glass. The 
spaces are filled up with stone and enriched with statuary 
—a figure of the Blessed Virgin occupying the central 
division, and a saint those on either side. 

The Gau Kirche, located on the south side of the Dom- 
platz, is almost entirely Romanesque. Within its stately 
octagonal western tower (surmounted by a lead spire of 
the same form) steps lead down very picturesquely into 
the body of the church, whose most remarkable features 
are, the Männerchor, or triforium gallery —a singular 
feature to be met with at this distance from the Rhine, 
introduced here, no doubt, on account of the limited 
floor space—and the excellent taste pervading the furni- 
ture and decorations. 

The student of the various types of churches will not 
fail to visit that of the Jesuits in Paderborn, so inter- 
esting as one of the numerous proofs of the unflagging zeal 
of that order, called into being at а time when, although 
the Reformation had ceased to progress, Rome was yes 
reeling under its fearful shock, when the last link. 
which bound her to Britain had snapped, and when North 
Germany almost wholly, and Scandinavia entirely, had 
thrown off her yoke, but whether for better or worse does 
not come within the scope of these papers to decide. 


end (as at Sta. Maria in Capitolio at Cologne). It is, however. their 
variety of style that forms the chief interest of the German cloisters. 
Of Romanesque and Transitional we have examples in Asbeck (near 
Coesfeld in Westphalia), Sta. Maria in Capitolio at Cologne, the 
Minsters of Essen (eastern side only), and Bonn, Gernrode 
Hildesheim (the Do»), Namburg (Dom), Laach Abbey, Osnabruck 
(the Dom), Paderborn (Busdorf Kirche), and Lozcum, a highly. 
interesting Cistercian church near the Neustadt station on the railway 
{тот Bremen to Hanover.  Decorated cloisters of much beauty 
may be seen at Aix-la- Chapelle (restored), Brunswick (St. Ulrich 5), 
in the Cathedrals of Erfurt, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Mayence, 
Munster, Paderborn, and Treves, at Bt. John's Church, Osnabruck, 
апа at SS. Peter and Paul, Weissenburg. Where cloisters 
exist attached to а Roman Catholic cathedral or cburch, they 
are fitted up with pictures, desks, and kneelers, for the recitation 
of the “Stations of the Cross," hence their German appellation 
Kreuzgang (Way of the Cross). Occasionally we find the eastern 
and western walks unequal in length, thus іогтіпр ап irregular 
trapezium on plan, an eccentricity presented, infer alia, by the 
cloisters of the Domkirchen at Erfurt and Magdeburg. 


` of unrelieved wall, and then 
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Despite its solecisms of detail and rococo ornamentation, 
this Jesuit church at Paderborn—which, by the way, has 
many features in common with the more widely-known 
one at Cologne—cannot but be regarded as one of the 
most imposing structures of its class, especially when its 
interior is viewed under conditions of a fine sunset. The 
church not orientating, the high altar and its surroundings 
were, on the occasion of my visit bathed in a crimson glow 


diffused through what would be ecclesiologically considered 


{Бе southern range of windows, but in this instance the 
western ones. The last struggle of Pointed architecture 
with that great wave of the Renaissance which, travelling 
in a northerly direction, was destined for more than two 


centuries to overwhelm it completely, is well illustrated in | 


this building. Following the general features of those 
spacious churches reared in many a German town by the 


Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Augustinians, this of 
the Jesuits at Paderborn 
comprises an immense nave 
and apsidal choir all con- 
tained beneath one line of 
roof. There are very lofty 
aisles separated from the 
broad nave by round arches 
on tall cylindrical columns, 
in whose capitals we still 
erceivea lingering affection 
or the Early Pointed style 
of foliaged ornamentation. 
Above these arches is a strip 


high up, under the bays 
formed by the vaulting, a 
clerestory of lunar windows. 
The lierne vaulting is a 
good imitation of Late 
Gothic work, and from it 
hangs a magnificent old 
brass chandelier fitted with 
tall thin candles. At about 
half their height the lofty 
nave arcades, nine іп 
number, are crossed by 
galleries, which, returned 
round the west end, were 
probably suggested by the 
Männerchöre of the Early 
Pointed churches. Behind these galleries the aisles are 
lighted by tall windows of three compartments, whose 
mullions cross each other in the pointed heads without 
cuspings or foliation. Of the same type are the elongated 
windows of the choir and apse, the central portion of 
which latter is completely occupied by a prodigious altar 
piece, forming a really grand termination to the vista, 
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of the Willington Quayand Howdon Industrial Society, 
d., offer а £10 premium. And they also propose to 
submit the design sent in to “а competent architect to 
be judged by him." It seems almost absurd to call in 
a professional assessor to award a £10 premium, апа 
yet one cannot help commending the good sense of the 
Committee in believing * a competent architect" to bea 
better judge of architecture than themselves. 


Fe “the best plan for a branch store,” the Committee 
t 


THE problem of semi-detached cottages is not so easily 
solved as some people imagine, and we therefore gladly 
publish a recent example by Mr. J. W. Cobb, architect 
The strong points of the design are that it is economical 
and picturesque, It also includes the luxuries of a porch 
and a little hall. At the same time it is perhaps as well to 
point out that the outlook at the back is not as open as it 
might be. If the coal place were removed and put right 
out to the back, the outlook from the back sitting-room 
window would be greatly improved, whilst if the whole of 
that half of the cottage containing hall and kitchen were 
pushed forward so that the porch projected the back view 
would be better still. On the first floor are three bed- 
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rooms, bath-room and w.c, The whole of the walls of 
these cottages are to be covered with white cement 
rough cast, the roof with red plain tiles; timbers in 
gables to be tarred black; all other external wood and iron 
work to be painted green; and the whole of windows to 


be lead glazing in iron casements. 


Tourists who deprecate the intrusion upon their holiday 
vision of glaring advertisements of the wares of enter- 
prising tradets in places hitherto free from the pestilence 
would do well to take note of the suggestion of Mr. 
Richardson Evans, hon. sec. of the National Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
Mr. Evans thinks tourists might do something more 
effective than grumble at it simply as something that 
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SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE, 
J, W, Cobb, Architect, 


must be endured and cannot be cured. Не thinks 
strong protests might be addressed to hotel proprietors 
and those to whom the advent of the tourist is a source of 
profit and advantage, and that there might be a sort of 
general combine to make it worth while for these 
people to move local authorities to a practical repudiation 


SEMI-DETACIHEND COTTAGE, 
J, W. Cobb, Architect, 


of the enterprising advertiser and all his works. No 
doubt something of this kind might be usefully tried. 


Tue Kursaal project at Harrogate does not progress very 
fast. It seems a long time since the competition for 
designs for it took place, and even now the Town Council 
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are continuing their apparently interminable discussions 
as to the question of cost. At a meeting of the Council 
on Monday, Alderman Fortune stated that Мг, Beale, the 
architect, had sent in the amended plans for the pro- 
posed Kursaal, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee, andthe plans were ready for inspection. 
Mr. Frank Matcham had reduced the amount юг the 
decorations to £12,500, and Mr. Beale thought that even 
with this reduction the cost would exceed the contem- 
plated expenditure. Не was desirous that tenders should 
be obtained for the work, independent of the decorations, 
so that they could see if the £12,500 would come into 
the total estimate, and if not, they might further reduce 
them. After some discussion, it was decided to further 
consider the plans in Committee. 


Тнк Mining Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
is to be housed in a new building of its own. There isa 
suitable site in connection with recently acquired land in 
College Road, which the council of the college are prepared 
to assign for the purpose. It is suggested that the build- 
ing should be of three storeys. Оп the ground floor, 
according to the provisional sketch plans prepared by 
Messrs. A. Waterbeuse & Son, the architects to the 
college, there will be an assaying laboratory, the pro- 
fessor’s private room, a balance-room, and a small research 
laboratory ; on the floor above, a lecture-room, a diagram 
room, and a preparation room ; and on the top floor a 
museum. It is estimated that £4,000 will be required to 
cover the cost of the building and its equipment. 


Тнв Leigh Town Council decided at their meeting on the 
15th inst. to proceed with the erection of new municipal 
buildings at an estimated outlay of / 5c,778. 


Tue Society of Arts is about to set up one of the 
society's memorial tablets on the house, 54, Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, W.C., in which John Ruskin was born. 
The necessary permission has been obtained from the 
ground landlords (the board of the Foundling Hospital) 
and the lessees, and the tablet will be erected as soon as 
it bas been prepared. 


CENE oe‏ مس 


NAPOLEON House, No. 1, King Street, St. James's, which 
was at one time in theoocupation of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Napoleon III., was offered for sale at Token- 
house Yard the other day. The property is held under а 
leaseof which 44 years are unexpired, at /70 perannum, and 
is let by lease expiring Michaelmas, 1910, at £300. After 
keen competition it was knocked down for £ 3,500. 


IN connection with our reference to the article in the Public 
Health Engineer last week upon the insanitary condition of 
Blomfontein, it might be noted that our contemporary at 
the beginning of the war strongly advocated the adoption 
of such sanitary measures by the authorities as would be 
likely to secure an army from the ravages of typhoid and 
enteric fever. We quote a few remarks from an article 
which appeared in our contemporary on the 2156 of 
October of last year: “ Disease is a more dangerous enemy 
than the Boer rifle, and more men are killed by sickness 
than in open fight. That is an accepted and well- 
recognised fact. Have the authorities taken precautions 
to ensure good hygienic conditions? Ате they going to 
adopt sanitary measures? It is to be hoped that we shall 
be spared a repetition of the Crimean War—that no 
successor to Sir Robert Rawlinson will have to be sent 
out, when it is too late, to remedy the mistakes which 
should never have been made." “Тһе questions of 
sewage disposal and water supply in military camps are 
sufficiently important to warrant the appointment of 
special sanitary officers. When we bear in mind how 
much our great camps and barracks leave to be desired in 
this particular, even at home, it becomes evident that there 
is sufficient ground for uneasiness.” ** We would, therefore, 
strongly urge upon our military authorities to make com- 
plete arrangements - if they have not already done 50-0 
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prevent the outbreak of any serious epidemic amongst our 
gallant troops now being despatched to fight for our South 
African Empire." 


Bvr the War Office heeded no warnings; they took 
no special precautions, so far as one can tell, to 
ensure special oversight and direction of the necessary 
sınitary work, and the results bear ample testimony 
to the disastrous consequences of the neglect. 
Will our War Office authorities never learn wisdom in the 
light of experience, or must our soldiers continue not only 
to suffer needless hardships and discomforts during. the 
campaigns like that in South Africa, but even to face a 
death that is neither glorious nor necessary? And all 
because of the eternal rule of red tape and precedent ! 


Tue claim of a coffee-house keeper in Catherine Street, 
which is to be demolished by the London County Council, 
in connection with the new Strand improvement scheme, 
came before the High Bailıff for Westminster and a special 
jury for assessment on Wednesday. 16 was stated that the 
profits during the past three years had averaged / 1,100 
рег annum. Taking into consideration that there are less 
than two years of the lease unexpired, the jury awarded 
the owner of the premises £1,350, and his sister £400, in 
consideration of her guaranteed interest in the receipts 
to thc extent of /3 a week. 


CONCURRENTLY with the forthcoming Church Congress to 
be held at Newcastle-on- Tyne there will be held the usual , 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Art Exhibition, under the 
management of Mr. John Hart, of London. The exhibition 
will, as hitherto, include a loan collection of objects of eccle- 
siastical and antiquarian interest. Тһе aim and object of 
this loan collection is to make a thoroughly representative 
display of English ecclesiastical art generally, with special 
reference to the city and diocese of Newcastle, and to this 
end we are asked to invite the co-operation of such of out 
readers as may be able to lend ecclesiastical and civic 
antiquities for exhibition. If any of our readers will 
kindly lend any objects of interest, would they send a 
short description of them as early as possible to the 
Secretary, Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, Maltravers 
House, Árundel Street, Strand, so that arrangements may 
be made for their proper display. The special provisions 
made by Mr. Hart to ensure the safety of the articles on 
loan will be found in the prospectus. The committee 
will undertake to see that these provisions are duly carried 
out, and will employ an additional watchman of their 
own. 


Mr. Акекѕ Douctas has now, says the London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, given up all hope of 
being able to make further progress with the mosaic 
decoration of the central hall of the Houses of Parliament 
before the general election. ‘ When at the beginning of 
the present Parliament, it was decided to make a fresh 
start with the long-delayed scheme of filling up the vacant 
panels in harmony with the presentment of St. George over 
the entrance to the Lords' corridor it was estimated that 
three years would easily suffice to finish the work. But 
unforeseen difficulties have arisen, with the result tbat, 
although the mosaic of St. David has been in position 
since 1898, no attempt has yet been made to deal with 
the remaining subjects of St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 
The question is mainly one of cost. Тһе original idea 
was that the sketches of St. Andrew and St. Patrick pre- 
pared by Mr, Albert Moore some years ago might be 
entrusted to a rising young artist for enlargement—a 
method of procedure which commended itself to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on grounds of economy. 
But critics whose opinion could not be disregarded were 
not altogether satished with Mr. Moore's designs, and 
they strongly urged that Sir Edward Poynter, who was 
responsible for the St. George and the St. David, should 
be asked either to develop the required cartoons from Mr. 
Moore's drawings or to produce cartoons from sketches of 
his own. In view of recent claims upon the Imperial 
Exchequer, the reluctance of the Treasury to sanction at 
this juncture the payment of heavy fees to the President 
of the Royal Academy is comptehensible.” 
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Амомсзт the most recent accessionstothe National Gallery 


of Ireland are portraits of James, second Duke of 


Ormonde, and Godert de Ginkell, Earl of Athlone, both 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The former is nearly full length, 
in wig and armour, with ribbon and badge of the Garter. 
Ginkell is also represented in armour, with the ribbon and 
badge of the Danish Order of the Elephant. In the back- 
ground there is represented a town in flames, probably 
Athlone or Limerick. Тһе picture is signed and dated 
1692. The Gallery has also secured a cast from the death 
masks of Robert Emmet and Theobald Wolfe Tone, the 
former taken immediately after death in Kilmainham gaol; 
a French song-book with Tone's autograph, and a printed 
proclamation, “Тре General Commanding the French 
Army to the people of Ireland." Both documents are said 


to have been found in Tone's possession when he was 
arrested at Letterkenny. Lady Frederick Cavendish раз 
presented the Gallery with a portrait of her husband, who 


was murdered in the Phoenix Park on May 6th, 1882. 


IN the House of Commons, on the 2nd inst., the vote to 
complete the sum of £53,000 for miscellaneous legal build. 
ings was agreed to on a division by 251 votesto 46. The 
vote of /16,000 for expenditure in respect of science and 
art buildings was agreed to, as were also votesto complete 
the following sums : £24,000 for constructing a new har- 
bour and refuge at Peterhead; £456,403 for rates and 
contributions in lieu of rates in respect of Government 
property, etc. ; £202,685 for expenses of erection, repairs, 
and maintenance of public buildings in Ireland, and for 


other purposes ; and £105,487 for payments under certain 
Irish Tramway and Railway Acts. 


—— — 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 
^IR,—You express regret in your last issue that no 
mention should be made of an assessor for the com- 
petition for municipal buildings now advertised for South 
Shields. It is, however, a question whether a competitor 
is not as safe in the hands of a committee as the adjudica- 
tion of many assessors appointed by the President of the 
R.I.B.A. To mention twoinstances out of many, a recent 
competition for technical buildings and a competition for 
public buildings in the East of London, held some two 
years back, both with Institute assessors, the awards 
suggested that the assessors must, like the proverbia] 
figure of Justice, have made their choice blindfolded. 

Again, in a recent competition where an assessor was 
to be appointed a civil engineer was chosen, which is, 
of course, not what competitors would consider fair and 
satisfactory for an architectural competition, But how 
can they make any protest on such an occasion when so 
many cases may be instanced of architects appointed by 
the P.R.I.B.A. making unsatisfactory decisions ? 

The remedy seems to be a simple one. At present the 
President, whether he is an architect of wide experience 
in competitive work or not, has the sole right to appoint 
assessors. It would surely be better to vest this choice 
in the whole body of members, who might every year vote 
for assessors to be appointed in rotation to assess competi- 
tíons of the character of particular work in which they might 
have had special experience—such as schools, hospitals, 
town-halls, and the like. Ав those members of the 
Institute who are often competing would naturally take 
care to vote on such occasions and those whose practice 
lay in other directions might not, it would give competitors 
an opportunity of promoting the appointment of men who 
have shown that they possess sound judgment in this 
direction. | 

An architect may be a very competent man Іп many 
ways and a man of wide experience, and yet make a very 
bad assessor, and a President may or may not be a good 
judge of whom it is wisest to appoint. Under present con- 
ditions I am sorry to say that the nomination of.an 
assessor by the Institute is a very indifferent safeguard to 


competitors. 
Yours &c., 


“ EXPERIENCE." 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


FALKIRK PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 
M'CARTHY AND WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 


HIS design, which we illustrate to-day, was submitted 

in a limited competition, by Messrs. M'Carthy & 

Watson, 25, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and secured the 

first place, the authors being duly appointed architects for 

the work in accordance with the terms of {һе com- 
petition conditions. 

The plans explain the general arrangement of the build- 
ing, but we may note the excellent idea of putting the 
library and reading rooms all upon the ground floor, 
whereby the working of the library is reduced to а mini- 
mum. In the lending library, which will accommodate 
16,000 volumes, Congreve's indicators will be used, and a 
service stair provided connecting the various floors, to- 
gether with a lift for books. 

Provision is made for extending the book accommoda- 
tion by means of a future gallery in this apartment. Тһе 
reference library provides accommodation 10۲ 5,000 
volumes, all reached without the aid of ladders. Provi- 
sion is made for 64 readers in the recreation room, and 
ample space is left for games. This large apartment is 
unobstructed by pillars, and can be used for entertain- 
ments, lectures, &c. Proper provision is also made for 
accommodation of staff, and lavatories are provided for 
readers and staf. There are also a workshop and other 
conveniences. А separate entrance is provided giving 
access to the basement, which can also be used as an exit 
from the recreation room when required. 


Sr MICHAEL'S ROOMS, MILVERTON, 
SOMERSET. 


S. W. MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


THESE picturesque buildings consist of two halls, the 
stage portion of the upper and larger one being carried 
over the lower, which has been altered and adapted from 
an old building. Тһе rooms are built of local red stone, 
the old portion of the building being rough-casted. The 
external woodwork is stained brown, while the internal is 
stained green, and the walls covered with plain green 
Lincrusta, which will be decorated with frescoes, while 
the caps of the posts to the proscenium, the mantel and 
the barge-boards, have been carved by members of the 


village carving classes. 
The builder was Mr. Robert Andrews, of Milverton. 


JOTTINGS IN DURHAM. 


(SEE RAMBLING SKETCHES BY RAFFLES DAVISON.) No. 1200. 
Here are two interesting samples of the later Renaissance 
doors in. England, and a fine old bench end from Durham 


Castle chapel. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLASSES AT UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HE following students have obtained prizes and certifi- 
cates in the classes of architecture and construction 


at University College, under Professor T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A. :— 

FINE Авт. Donaldson Silver Medal. Н. Е. Seccombe. 
Prize. J. С. Johnson. Certificates, 3*. W. S. Walker, 
4*. J. К. Sykes, 5*. О. О. Howship. Second Class. А. C. 
Russell. Third Clas. М. A.S. Pettit. 

CONSTRUCTION. Donaldson Silver Medal. Н. Е. 
Northcote. Prize. С. О. Howship. Second Class. J. С. 
Johnson. Third Clas. Г. С. Lander. 

SKETCHES. Prize. Amy К. Walker. 

Сі,А55Е5 MAINTAINED BY THE CARPENTERS' COMPANY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING Crass. 156 Prize. J. H. 
Davies. 2nd Prize. W. A. S. Pettit. 
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STRUCTURAL DRAWING Crass. Ist Prize. С. Н. Wade. 


and Prize. W. Butcher. Second Clas. L. H. Lee. 
Quantity SURVEYING. Advanced. Prize. Н. C. 
Garland. Second Clas. Т.Н. Smith, С. Waghorn. 


Third Class. J. Coutts.—Elementary. Prize. Е. Т. Ferry. 
Second Class. H. E. Goldsmith, S. G, Peartree. Third 
Class. 5. C. Barnet, С. J. Sima, С. Т, Evans, А. J. Reis, 
W. F. H. Stevens. 


The evening class for instruction in building construction 
and constructional drawing, till now conducted by Mr. К. 
Elsey Smith, who has become Professor at King's College, 
will in future be conducted by Mr. A. Buchanan, the well- 
known instructor in this subject at the  Battersea 
Polytechnic, 
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MAKING CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL A 
MODEL OF ITSELF. 


TS is what Mr. Thackeray Turner, on behalf of the 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, says 
the “ restorers ” will do for Chichester Cathedral if they are 
given time— money they can always get—and this is what 
the society strongly deprecate. Mr. Turner says :— 

“Оп November 64, 1897, the society called atten- 
tion to the risk to the ancient work of building a new 
north-west tower, and again, on October 18th, 1898, it 
published another letter from the society showing that its 
fears had been only too well founded. . An appealfor funds, 
dated June 20th, and a report have been received by the 
society. This report ignores altogether the damage caused 
by the new tower, although people in Chichester have a 
lively recollection of the recent anxiety caused by the 
cracks in the west front. 

“ Our letter of October 18th, 1898, says :— The west wall 
of the nave has been cracked from top to bottom, and a 
visitor approaching the cathedral by the western porch 
will see two fresh long cracks over the large doorway, one 
being apparently about an inch wide, and the other a 
quarter of an inch wide, and on entering the building it 
will be seen that the cracks go through the full thickness 
of the wall and run right up to the groining.' Тһе report 
just issued says :—' This (west) wall, a little to the north 
of the centre line, is slightly fractured from top to bottom, 
and to a still less extent on the south side; these fractures 
are no doubt due to a defective foundation, to which also 
at an early period the inclination of the large tower but- 
tresses may be attributed, and they were without doubt 
increased by the fall of the north-west tower.’ Now this 
fall was upwards of two centuries ago. Тһе society's 
statement, before being made, was carelally verified, and 
was not (and could not be) contradicted. 

* Beyond this question of the cracks, and as is usual with 
‘restorers,’ the work of previous ‘restorers’ is соп- 
demned in this last report, and funds are now asked for to 
allow of the modern west window being ‘replaced byatreat- 
ment more in harmony with the thirteenth century work’ ; 
and of the west porch it says:—‘ The centre feature of 
this archway has been renewed; it unfortunately is but 
little in character with the old work.’ How can ‘treat- 
ment more in harmony’ be guaranteed. 

“Those who can spare the time to take the report and 
read it over standing opposite to the west front, will see 
that by the time all the work of the older ‘restorers’ has 
been replaced by still newer work, and much other new 
stonework added, comprising a gable cross, coping stones, 
labels and terminations, caps and bases, sills and string 
courses, etc., together with new pointing which is to go 
over the whole, the front, with its new tower, will have 
become simply an imitation of its former self.” 


A 


BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO THE 
NATION. 


R. EDWIN O. SACHS announces that, whilst rapid 
progress is being made with the erection of the 
Homes for Discharged Soldiers at Bisley, it has been 
found that they are still short of certain building materials, 
so that further gifts in kind are now again invited. The 
gifts which would be most welcome are the following, and 
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any communications or offers regarding these gifts, dimen- 
sions and the like, should be addressed to the Executive of 
the Building Trades’ Gift, 1, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

Bricks—30,000 red-facing bricks (in two batches of 
I 5,000). 

Cement and Lime. —100 tons of Portland cement; тоо yards 
of lime. 

Terra Cotta.—400 ft. (run) coping و‎ in. by 6 in. ; 200 ft. 
(run) sills ro in. by біп.; roo ft. (run) coping 2 in. by sin, 

Stonework.—400 ft. (run) coping о in. by 6 in.; 200 ft. 

(run) sills то in. by 6 in.; тоо ft. (run) coping 2 іп. by 
5 in. 
.. Carpenter.—10,000 ft. (run) 2 in. by 4 in. rafters and ceiling 
Joists; 3,500 ft. тап) ain. by و‎ in. floor joists (average 15 ft. 
lengths); 5,coo ft. (run) 2 in. Бу 54 in. floor joists in short 
lengths; 1,000 ft. (run) و‎ in. by 3 in. timber for trusses 
(various lengths). 

Jotner.—2,000 ft. (run) 10-in. ог 12-in. moulded skirting ; 
2,000 squares т in. thick best yellow flooring. 

Doors.—75 four-panelled doors moulded both sides to 
detail, average size 6 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 6in., with lining com- 
plete ; 2,000 ft. (run) 1 in. by 43 in. architraves. 

Casements and Frames.—24 large windows, frames fitted 
with three casements and three fanlights, complete off the 
bench; 24 small windows, frames fitted with two case- 
ments complete off the bench. 

Lead.—25 cwt. 4-in. lead soil pipe; 200 lb. solder; то смі. 
lead pipe for water supply; 500 ft. run 3-in. steam 
barrel. 

Sheet Lead.—10 tons 5-1Ь. sheet lead for roof work. 

Zinc Sheeting.—1,500 ft. 14-gauge zinc. | 

Каіп-шайеу Pipes.—1,500 ft. 5 in. by 3 in. guttering; 
520 ft. run 4-in. round or square rain-water pipes. 


THE STATE OF LUDGATE HILL STATION. 


HE Streets Committee of the Corporation of London 
T have recently had under consideration a letter from the 
London County Council asking the views of the Corpora- 
tion on an application for consent to the erection of a 
kiosk and a block of 14 shops, with rooms over, in the 
forecourt of Ludgate НШ Station. For some time past 
they have been in communication with the Board of 
Trade and the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company with reference to the condition of the station, 
and as far back as December, 1898, they received a letter 
from the Board of Trade stating that if ** the Corporation 
were prepared to state their objection to the accommoda- 
tion now afforded, and to the nature and constitution of 
the station, the Department will be in a position to com- 
municate with the company thereupon." On January 26th, 
1899, the Corporation formulated their complaint to the 
Board of Trade in the following terms:—'' That the 
station is merely a timber structure, badly lighted, and 
has more the appearance of a neglected temporary building 
than a station of considerable importance; that the 
approaches to the station and platforms are inadequate 
and badly arranged; that the platforms, which have to 
serve both the up and down traffic, are very low and 
narrow, and are, in consequence, a source of danger to 
passengers, particularly where the staircases occupy a 
large portion of the platforms ; and that there is insufficient 
lavatory accommodation, and that the arrangements 
generally are ill-adapted to the exigencies of modern 
requirements and the increasing traffic.” In October they 
received a letter from the Board of Trade transmitting an 
answer from the railway company, stating that, owing to 
the want of room, it was quite impossible to carry out 
any extensive alterations at the station, but that plans 
were being prepared showing what improvement could be 
effected, eue d in regard to the access to the plat- 
forms. Nothing had yet been done to remedy the com- 
plaints with the exception of improving the lighting, and 
inasmuch as the proposed erection of the kiosk and shops 
might, in view of the limited space at the station, interfere 
with the alteration and improvements in contemplation, 
the Corporation have informed the London County Council 
that they are unable to consent to the application. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Ist Prize. G. H. Wade. 


STRUCTURAL DRAWING CLASS. 
and Prize. W. Butcher. Second Class. L. Н. Lee. 

Quantity SURVEYING. Advanced. Риге. H. C. 
Garland. Second Class. Т. Н. Smith, С. Waghorn. 
Third Class. J. Coutts.—Elementary. Prize. Е. T. Ferry. 
Second Class. Н. E. Goldsmith, $. С. Peartree. ۵ 
Class. $. С. Barnet, С. J. Sima, G. T. Evans, A. J. Reis, 
W. F. H. Stevens. 

The evening class for instruction in building construction 
and constructional drawing, till now conducted by Mr. R. 
Elsey Smith, who has become Professor at King's College, 
will in future be conducted by Mr. A. Buchanan, the well- 
known instructor in this subject at the  Battersea 


Polytechnic, 
— o 


MAKING CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL A 
MODEL OF ITSELF, 


HIS is what Mr. Thackeray Turner, on behalf of the 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, says 

the “ restorers ” will do for Chichester Cathedral if they are 

given time—money they can always get—and this is what 
the society strongly deprecate. Mr. Turner says :— 

“On November 6th, 1897, the society called atten- 
tion to the risk to the ancient work of building a new 
north-west tower, and again, on October 18th, 1898, it 
published another letter from the society showing that its 
fears had been only too well founded. An appeal for funds, 
dated June 20th, and a report have been received by the 
society. This report ignores altogether the damage caused 
by the new tower, although people in Chichester have a 
lively recollection of the recent anxiety caused by the 
cracks in the west front. 

“ Our letter of October 18th, 1898, says :—' The west wall 

of the nave has been cracked from top to bottom, and a 
visitor approaching the cathedral by the western porch 
will see two fresh long cracks over the large doorway, one 
being apparently about an inch wide, and the other a 
quarter of an inch wide, and on entering the building it 
will be seen that the cracks go through the full thickness 
of the wall and run right up to the groining.' The report 
just issued says :—* This (west) wall, a little to tbe north 
of the centre line, is slightly fractured from top to bottom, 
and to a still less extent on the south side; these fractures 
are no doubt due to a defective foundation, to which also 
at an early period the inclination of the large tower but- 
tresses may be attributed, and they were without doubt 
increased by the fall of the north-west tower. Now this 
fall was upwards of two centuries ago. Тһе society's 
statement, before being made, was carefully verified, and 
was not (and could not be) contradicted. 

* Beyond this question of the cracks, andas is usual with 
‘restorers,’ the work of previous ‘restorers’ is соп- 
demned in this last report, and funds are now asked for to 
allow of the modern west window being ‘replaced Буа treat- 
ment more in harmony with the thirteenth century work? ; 
and of the west porch it says:—‘ The centre feature of 
this archway has been renewed ; it unfortunately is but 
little in character with the old work. How сап ‘treat- 
ment more in harmony' be guaranteed. 

“ Those who can spare the time to take the report and 
read it over standing opposite to the west front, will see 
that by the time all the work of the older ۲ restorers' has 
been replaced by still newer work, and much other new 
stonework added, comprising a gable cross, coping stones, 
labels and terminations, caps and bases, sills and string 
courses, etc., together with new pointing which is to go 
over the whole, the front, with its new tower, will have 
become simply an imitation of its former self." 


M EE 
BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO THE 
NATION. 


R. EDWIN O. SACHS announces that, whilst rapid 
progress is being made with the erection of the 
Homes for Discharged Soldiers at Bisley, it has bcen 
found that they are still short of certain building materials, 
so that further gifts in kind are now again invited. The 
gifts which would be most welcome are the following, and 
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any communications or offers regarding these gifts, dimer. 
sions and the like, should be addressed to the Executive of 
the Building Trades' Gift, 1, Waterloo Place, Pal 
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Mall, S.W. | 
Bricks—30,000 red-facing bricks (in two batches of 
15,000). 
Cement and Lime.—100 tons of Portland cement; 100 yards 
of lime. 


Terra Cotta.—400 ft. (run) coping 9 in. by 6 in. ; zooft 
(run) sills то in. by 6 in.; тоо ft. (run) coping 2 in. by sin, 

Stonework.—400 ft. (run) coping و‎ т. by 61n.; 200, 
(run) sills то in. by 6 in.; тоо ft. (run) coping аш. by | 
5 in. 
Carpenter.—10,000 ft. (run) 2 in. by 4 in. rafters and ceiling 
joists; 3,500 ft. үч, ain. by و‎ in. floor joists (average 151. 
lengths); 5,coo ft. (run) 2 in. by 54 in. floor joists in short 
lengths; 1,000 ft. (run) 9 in. by 3 in. timber for trusses 
(various lengths). 

Joiner.—2,000 ft. (run) ۱۵-18۰ or 12-in. moulded skirting; 
2,000 squares І in. thick best yellow flooring. 

Doors.—75 four-panelled doors moulded both sides to 
detail, average size 6 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 6 in., with lining com- 
plete ; 2,000 ft. (run) 1 in. by 4} in. architraves. 

Cusements and Frames.—24 large windows, frames fitted 
with three casements and three fanlights, complete off the 
bench; 24 small windows, frames fitted with two case- 
ments complete off the bench. 

Lead.—25 cwt. 4-in. lead soil pipe ; 200 Ib. solder; ro cut, 
lead pipe for water supply; 500 ft. run 210. steam 
barrel. 

Sheet Lead.—10 tons 5-1Ь. sheet lead for roof work. 

Zinc Sheeling.—1,500 ft. 14-gauge zinc. 

Rain-water Pipes.—1,900 ft. 5 in. by 3 in. guttering; 
520 ft. run 4-in. round or square rain-water pipes. 


THE STATE OF LUDGATE HILL STATION. · 
T Е Streets Committee of the Corporation of London 

have recently had under consideration a letter from the 
London County Council asking the views of the Corpora- 
tion on an application for consent to the erection of a 
kiosk and a block of 14 shops, with rooms over, in the 
forecourt of Ludgate Hili Station. For some time past 
they have been in communication with the Board of 
Trade and the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company with reference to the condition of the station, 
and as far back as December, 1898, they received a letter 
from the Board of Trade stating that if “the Corporation 
were prepared to state their objection to the accommoda- 
tion now afforded, and to the nature and constitution of 
the station, the Department will be in a position to com- 
municate with the company tbereupon." On January 26th, 
1899, the Corporation formulated their complaint to the 
Board of Trade in the following terms:—“ That the 
station is merely a timber structure, badly lighted, and 


has more the appearance of a neglected temporary building 
than a station of considerable importance; that the 
approaches to the station and platforms are inadequate 
and badly arranged; that the platforms, which have to 
serve both the up and down traffic, are very low and 
narrow, and are, in consequence, a source of danger to 
passengers, particularly where the staircases occupy а 
large portion of the platforms ; and that there is insufficient 
lavatory accommodation, and that the arrangements 
generally are ill-adapted to the exigencies of modera 
requirements and the increasing traffic." In October they 
received a letter from the Board of Trade transmitting an | 
answer from the railway company, stating that, owing to | 
the want of room, it was quite impossible to carry out 
any extensive alterations at the station, but that plans ! 
were being prepared showing what improvement could be | 
effected, ор in regard to the access to the plat- | 
forms. Nothing had yet been done to remedy the com- 
plaints with the exception of improving the lighting, and 
inasmuch as the proposed erection of the kiosk and shops 
might, in view of the limited space at the station, interfere | 
with the alteration and improvements in contemplation, 
the Corporation have informed the London County Council Ä 
that they are unable to consent to the application. | 
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WOODWORKING MACHINERY AT THE 

۰ PARIS EXHIBITION.—II. 

(Continued from page тоб.) 

OR sweep cutting the improved plain bandsaw machines 
(Fig. г) are to be noted. They are madein three sizes, 
the smaller size being specially recommended for cabinet 
makers, builders, pattern makers, and other trades where 
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{Бе wood to be cut is not very thick, while the larger sizes 
are more suitable for railway carriage works, dockyards, 
arsenals, or cooperages, where the work is generally heavy. 
The table, which is planed all over, is arranged to cant so 
as to saw at any required 
angle, and, by simply 
changing the saw, the same 
machine can be used for 
the finest ornamental work, 
or for cutting through large 
pieces of hard wood. 

The cross-cut saw for logs 
(Fig. 2), which Messrs 
Ransome exhibit, is a recent 
development of their patent 
steam tree-feller, which has 
been described in the British 
Architect on a previous occa- 
sion. The combined steam 
tree-felling and cross-cutting 
machine has been in very 
large demand, and as a tree- 
feller has proved a most 
expeditious and economical 
machine in every way, whilst 
the convenience of being 
able to use it as a cross-cut 
saw for dealing with the 
trees as felled is obviously 
a very great advantage. 
The  cross-cut saw for 
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Its framing is heavier than іп the forest machine, 
so that it can be worked at a high speed without 
vibration; and it is fixed upon a short bed or gantry, 
along which itcan be readily moved lengthwise of 
the log, by turning the hand-wheel shown attached to the 
base of the machine in the engraving. By this arrange- 
ment the saw can readily be adjusted exactly ee the 
spot at which it is desired to cross-cut the log, thus saving 
considerable time and labour in adjusting heavy logs in the 
exact required position in front of the saw. The quadrant 
which controls the vertical range of the saw is made of 
sufficient length to allow of the cylinder, with its saw and 


| attachments, being brought into a vertical position, thus 
leaving the en- | 


.capable of 


" be driven at 500 


| 


logs, however, is designed p" MODE 


specially for saw-mill work. 


‚ing deeper 


trance to the mill 
quite clear for | 
the passage of 
the timber. 

A high-speed 
mortising ma- 
chine (Fig. 3), 


making as many 
as four mortises 
a minute in soft 
wood without 
boring, next 
claims attention. 
The chisel can 


strokes a minute 
without undue 
vibration, and, 
as the chisel is 
constructed to 
draw the chips 
from the mortise, 
it isnot necessary 
to drive out the 
core. The 
machine has a 
stroke of 4% in., 
and as the table 
is raised by a foot 
lever, the chisel 
can be made to 
enter the wood 
gradually, work- 
at 
each stroke, and 
thus preventing 
the shockattend- 
ant on the chiset entering the wood at once at its full 
depth. Тһе reversing of the chisel is accomplished 
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instantly. by means of a spring top, controlled by a | amongst Messrs. Ransome’s fine show is the very complete 


lever conveniently placed for the operator. A boring | 
apparatus is provided as an accessory, for such occasions | from the various wood-working machines. . The refuse 
Zona ^ 55 ас. is collected by а. series of branch pipes connected to 
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as when the machine may be used 
for mortising hard wood. Тһе machine 
will take wood up to гг in. deep, aud 
will make mortises clear through wood 
up to 8in. thick. 

Another machine specially to be 
noticed is a high-speed single deal and 
flitch frame, specially designed for the 
rapid re-sawing of deals, planks and 
flitches, not exceeding 18 in. by 6 in., 
into boards of, various thicknesses. 
(Fig.5). The machine 15 constructed 
of such strength as to be able to work 
steadily at the very high speed of 400 
revolutions a minute ; and, as the saws 
have a long stroke, the productive 
capacity of this frame is consequently 
very great. The feed, which is con- 

tinuous, consists of a pair of long 
vertical rollers, both of which are 
driven, and сап be varied from one to 


ten feet per minute according to the - 


quality of the wood being sawn, and 
the number of saws at work init. А 
novel feature consists in the arrange- 
ment for altering the rate of feed, which 
can be instantaneously changed from 
the slowest to the fastest, or any inter- 
mediate speed, by simply raising or 
depressing a lever placed in the most 


convenient position for the operator. &. 


Not the least interesting exhibit 
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NV ‚ the spot at which it is desired to deposit the refuse; 
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installation of an apparatus for removing the refuse 


a main suction pipe which terminates at the centre 
| of the fan, the latter being so constructed as to draw 
' the refuse by powerful suction to its centre, and 
to expel it by an equally . powerful blast along the 
' delivery pipe. The cyclone, to which the further end 
' of the delivery pipe is fixed, is placed exactly over 


its object being to separate the refuse from the blast, 
' which it does in the following manner : The blast, laden 
with the dust and shavings from the machinery, is brought 
' from the fan through a pipe which enters the upper part 
‚ | of the cyclone, and at once acquires a rapid spiral motion 
' | from the circular form of the casing. Ву the force of the 
blast the dust and shavings are driven against the side of 
. the casing, and descend with a spiral motion to the lower 
епа of the cone, whence they simply fall by their own 
' ` weight into the stokehole or storage chamber below, whilst 
' the current of air created by the fan, and entirely freed 
_ from dust, escapes through a large aperture at the top of 
the cyclone. The chief advantages claimed for this pneu- 
' matic conductor are:—(1) An enormous economy in labour, 
as it saves all the wages which would otherwise be ex- 
, pended in removing the refuse by hand. (2) A great 
| safeguard against fire, as it entirely prevents the ac- 
| cumulation of inflammable refuse іп the mill, and conveys 
| it to the stokehole, or to a fireproof receptacle outside the 
mill. (3) A great improvement in the sanitary condition 
of the mill, as all the light dust which is beaten out of the 
| wood by the action of the cutters, and which in the case 
| of hard wood is very distressing to the workmen, is drawn 
away with the chips. (4) А great safeguard against 
accident, as it prevents the risk of injury to men who would 
otherwise be required to work under the floor of the mill 
in a dim light among quick running shafting and belting. 
Atype of bench speciallyrecommended for sawing boards 
from deals, planks, or battens is the circular saw bench 
with roller feed (Fig. 5), which can be used for either taking 
a few cuts in a deal with an ordinary saw, or for cutting 
thin boards with a ground-off saw, for which latter purpose 
‚ Messrs. Ransome claim it to be the most economical saw 
‚ bench that can be employed. The fence, which is fitted 
with rollers to lessen the friction of the deal against its 
face, is made to cant at any required angle, and a corres- 
ponding motion is fitted to the feed roller, so that, when 
cutting bevelled stuff, the roller always gets a bearing 
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surface equal to its own length on the side of the deal. 
The rate of feed can be readily varied according to the 
size or quality of the timber being sawn. 

Messrs. Ransome also show a new high-speed moulding 
machine (Fig. 6), which is fitted with top, bottom, and side 
cutter blocks, so that single and double mouldings of any 


~~ > — 
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form can be worked on all fout sides simultaneously. The 
working pars are comparatively light, and a special tough 
quality of steel being used for the cutter-blocks, they can be 
driven at an unusually high rate of speed (up to 60 ft. а 
minute if needful), thus admitting of a very rapid feed 
without deteriorating the quality of the work. 


تسیل( ص 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 

OME unexpected difficulties which have arisen in regard 

to the foundations of the new Vauxhall Bridge will, says 

the Daily Telegraph, extend the work of the contractors 
longer than was at first expected. The drawings on which 
Pethick Brothers, of Plymouth, sent in their tender to the 
London County Council made it appear it would be 
possible to build the Westminster abutment on blue clay, 
but operations soon disclosed the fact that no blue clay 
existed where it was expected to be met with, and that the 
bottom of the old abutment rested upon a framework of 
timber. In face of the great expense which would be 
entailed in excavating down to the blue clay and filling up 
with concrete, it was decided to follow the old plan, and 
build the abutment on piles. Several hundred piles have 
accordingly been driven into the blueclay, a layerof concrete 
placed on top, and big blocks of stone from the old bridge 
embedded. This has entailed an enormous amount of 
Work and gteat care, but the construction of the abutment 
Is now proceeding satisfactorily, the granite used in the 
work coming from the contractors’ quarries, near ۰ 
town. The building of the Lambeth intermediate pier— 
one of the four piers to be erected —is now begun, and the 


2 neliion of the old piers is rapidly being proceeded 
with. 
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CONTINUOUS BRAKES ON BRITISH 
RAILWAYS. 


А BLUE-BOOK has been issued which embodies the 
. returns made by the several railway companies of the 
United Kingdom concerning the continuous brakes in use 
on their respective systems. The two descriptions of 
brakes which appear to comply fully with the conditions 
laid down by the Board of Trade are the automatic 
vacuum and the Westinghouse automatic, and these are 
the brakes generally adopted. There were on December 
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31st last 12,052 engines and 50,267 carriages fitted with the 
automatic vacuum, and 3,360 engines and 20,624 carriages 
with the Westinghouse automatic, making a total of 15,412 
engines and 70,891 carriages thus fitted, being respectively 
99:8 and وو‎ of the total stock complying with those 
conditions. There are also nine engines and 33 
carriages fitted with 
. . 2 === Smith's vacuum, and onl 
four carriages fitted wit 
Clarke & Webb's chain 
brake, at one time the 
general brahe of the 
London and North-West- 
ern Railway. 
According to this return, 
there only remain 28 
engines and 387 carriages 
— which are not fitted. with 
continuous brakes, and 
these, it must be observed, 
are retained for use on 
small branchlines. Ofthe 
several railways adopting 
the automatic vacuum, 
the Great Western heads 
- the list with 2,513 engines 
| and 6,733 carriages, and 
" 1$ followed by the London 
and North-Western with 
-. 1,894 engines and 8,952 
“€ carriages, and the Great 
Northern with 1,069 en- 
gines and 3,903 Carriages. 
The Midland has not any 
| engines fitted with brakes, 
but they have 1,547 fitted with apparatus for working the 
brakes on 5,179 carriages. The North-Eastern, Caledonian, 
and North British have adopted the Westinghouse auto- 
matic, and have respectively 817, 497, and 396 engines, and 
3,703, 2,612 and 3,107 carriages so fitted. | 
Considering the enormous total of train miles run on the. 
several railways, the return of delays in the working of 
trains in consequence of defects in or improper action of 
brakes is relatively small in number and inconsequential in 
results. 
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FOR THE COLOURING OF CEMENTS. 


CCORDING to La Ceramique, the qualities required for 
the colours used to colour cements are—the property 
of thoroughly mixing, that of not decomposing . 
under the action of lime, and that of resistance to the 
action of light. These colours should mix completely with 
the. different compositions of which cements are made up, 
the cohesion of which they diminish. The means of testing 
them are to mix them with a certain quantity of slacked 
lime. Саге must be taken not to use low-priced materials 
containing salts of lime and barytes, which gave to the 
objects which contain them, especially when damp, a veiny 
aspect which has a very bad effect. Тһе colours for 
cement should resist the action of chemical alkaline 
agents. When washed by soda they should not be 
impaired after a day of this treatment. Those which mix 
well are unassailable by chemical alkaline agents and 
resist the action of light fairly well. 

The best means to assure one's self of these qualities is 
to colour a plane surface and to cover certain parts with . 
some opaque bodies and to expose the painted surface to 
the sun's rays for some time. The most common red is 
jeweller's red, or brown red, composed of peroxide of iron 
in the proportion of 85 per cent. at least. Red ochre 
(calcined) is less commendable. Тһе yellow constitutes 
the ochres, composed essentially of peroxide of iron and 
alumine of lime. These diminish very slightly the cohesion 
of cements. The ochres have also the advantage of being 
the less expensive of the yellows. Sienna earth (not 
burned) may also rank in this category. Ultramarine is 
the blue most employed, but it is well to correct the 
reddish reflection it has, especially in artificial light, by 
adding to it 50 per cent. of sea green. 
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THE LARGEST ELECTRIC CRANE IN turning known as the Philadelphia Corner, which, with the 
ENGLAND, abutting property, has been purchased by the Corporation. 
There was no opposition. 


N connection with the general equipment of the 
new armour-plate making works that have just been 
completed by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and 
Co., Limited, at Openshaw, it may be interesting to 
mention that the largest overhead electric travelling crane 
yet made in this country has been erected in the armour- 
plate casting department. This crane has been constructed 
Бу Messrs. Vaughan & Son, Limited, engineers, of 
West Gorton, Manchester, and has just been submitted to 
exceptionally heavy tests, one of which—the lifting of a 
load of 135 tons—was most satisfactorily dealt with. Тһе 
crane, which has a span of rooft., is operated by four 
powerful electro-motors, and is put into action by the 
mere movements of switch handles, the simplicity of the 
operation being such that it could be controlled when 
dealing with its full load by a child. Тһе work has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. ]. M. Gledhill, of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, the 
manager of the armour-plate making department of the 


firm. 


Messrs. В. УУ, BLACKWELL & Co., Limited, of London, 
who carried out the electrical equipment of the Bradford 
Corporation tramways to Great Horton and Eccleshill, 
have addressed a complaint to the Bradford Corporation. 
They allege that in connection with the extensions now 
in band (for which their tender was £13,540), the success- 
ful contractors, Messrs. McCartney, Elroy & Co. (whose 
tender was £12,064), have been allowed detailed deviations 
from the specifications, which amount to a saving of 


£851. 


Tue Board of Trade have recently confirmed the under- 
mentioned light railway orders:—(1) Highbridge, Wedmore, 
and Cheddar Light Railway Order, 1900, authorizing the 
construction of light railways in the county of Somerset 
between Highbridge, Wedmore, and Cheddar; (2) Bere 
Alston and Calstock Light Railway Order, 1900, authoriz- 
ing the construction of a light railway in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall from Bere Alston Station to Calstock, 
and the working of a portion of the East Cornwall Mineral 
Railway as a light railway; (3) Lastingham and Rose- 
dale Light Railway Order, 1900, authorizing the con- 
struction of a light railway in the North Riding of the 
county of York from Sinnington to Rosedale; (4) North 
Wales Narrow Gauge Railways (Beddgelert Light Кай- 
way Extension) Order, 1900, authorizing the construction 
of a light railway in the county of Carnarvon from Snow- 


don Station to Beddgelert. 


d 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Oldham Town Council decided at their meeting on 

the rst inst. to apply for leave to borrow £280,000 for 

the construction and equipment of the proposed electric 
tramway scheme for the borough. 


MEL 1, 
TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of the new public baths presently being 
erected in Govan, Messrs. Cousland & Mackay are 
supplying several large ornamental ventilators. Тһе ven- 
tilators are on the principle of the Mackay's patent, and 
are mauufactured by the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland 
& Mackay, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. | 


Messrs. J. В. Joyce & Co., the well-known firm of clock- 
makers, of Whitchurch, Shropshire, have just erected a 
turret clock, with all the latest improvements, for the 
Right Honourable Lord Halifax, in the tower of his private 
residence at Garrowby, in Yorkshire. It strikes the hours 
on a tubular bell, and shows the time upon two sheet-iron 


dials. 


IN the alterations and additions to the Chevington South 
Board Schools, for which Mr. R. L. Hay, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, is the architect, great attention has been given to 
the efficiency of the ventilation, “ Cousland's Improved 
Climax ” direct-acting turret ventilators having been used, 
supplied by the Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, 


Limited, Glasgow. 


We are informed that Messrs. William Potts & Sons, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, New- 
castle-on- Tyne, have received the Royal Warrant, appoint- 
ing them clockmakers to Her Majesty the Queen. Messrs. 
Potts have just erected a new turret striking clock, 
showing the time upon three external illuminated dials for 
the Urban District Council. 


Тнк Southend Town Council have accepted the tender of 
a London and Philadelphia firm, at the price of £87,500, 
for carrying out a system of electric tramways for the 
borough. The work is to be commenced practically at 
once. 


Tue Bridlington: Grammar School Governors contem- 
plate extending the school, which was opened in August 
last year by Lord Herries, and it is estimated that the 
cost will be about £11,000. The school is already found 


too small for the district. 


New schools attached to the Roman Catholic church at 
Middlewich have just been opened by the Earl of Denbigh. 
The old school was condemned by the Education Depart- 
тепі, and the new building, which is built of brick with 
terra-cotta ornamentation, and has cost £1,400, will 


accommodate 220 boys and girls. 


THE bricklayers and labourers in the Newcastle district 
have been on strike for nearly three months in order to 
enforce a demand for an advance of 1d, per hour, so as to 
bring their wages from 104, to 11d. and 6d. to 7d. respec- 
tively. It is feared that if the dispute is not soon ended 
it may spread throughout the northern counties. 


Tue School Board of Linlithgow have AE Dupin negotia- 
tions for the erection of a new academy. The site, which 
is to the south-east of Linlithgow Palace, has been 
approved of by the Scottish Education Department, and 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Fairley, architect, 
Edinburgh, and tenders invited. Тһе new building is 
expected to cost between / 3,000 and /4,000. 
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CARSON'S PAINTS. 


ANTICORROSION — THE ORIGINAL. 


FOR EXTERIOR WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
The best Weather-Resisting Paint manufactured. 
SENT OUT IN DRY POWDER, WITH OILS FOR MIXING SEPARATE. 


EASILY MIXED AND APPLIED. 


LIQUID PAINTS, NON-POISONOUS, 


For Finest Interior Decoration. 
Lists, with Prices and Patterns of GO Colours, free on appli-ation. 
& SONS 


WALTER CARSON , 
GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON 


BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


А LocaL Government inquiry has been held at Burton-on- 
Trent by Mr. W. A. Ducat (Local Government Board 
Inspector) respecting the application of the Town Council 
to borrow £19,028, chiefly for works of public im- 
provement—viz., the widening of High Street and Station 
Street by the partial removal of the abrupt and dangerous 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
ESDEN 2-PLY 


ILL Е 
The best Underline on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 
NBXT ISSUE. о 


Willesden Papor Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N, W. 
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THE AWARDS FOR ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HE following are the awards made to architects 
exhibiting at the Paris Exhibition :— 

Gold Medals.—]. Belcher, A.R.A.; T. E. Collcutt ; W. 
Emerson, P.R.1.B.A.; E. L. Lutyens; Aston Webb, 
A.R.A. (Rappel). 

Silver Medals.—Austin & Paley; J. |. Burnett, A. ۰ 
(Rappel); W. D. Caroe; C. Clowes; Н. Field; ۰ 
Leiper, R.S.A.; E. J. May; E. ۷۷۰ Mountford; L. 
Stokes. 

Bronze Medals. —B. Champneys; Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards ; A. Mitchell; A. B. Pite. * 

The finest, as well as the pleasantest, condition for the 
artist 15 that wherein he receives his full reward in the 
pleasure of hís work for its own sake, and we suppose most 
of us are agreed that, under these conditions, the best work 
of all is produced. But for some reason or other we are 
fond of setting up other rewards as an aim for the artist, 
and bestow decorations and prizes, which, it is thought, 
may serve to still further encourage him in his work. 
Moreover, the rewards may also indicate the perspicacity 
of the donors as well. 

Few people are indifferent to the appreciation of their 
talents by others, and this feeling is worked upon largely 
in obtaining a response for invitations to exhibit works of 
art. Thus at the Paris Exhibition, gold, silver, and bronze 
medals were dangled before the eyes of possible exhibitors. 
The result is before us. Mr. Basil Champneys and Mr. 
Beresford Pite are marked by the awards as bronze medal 
architects, their work reaching the level of bronze, the 
lowest possible award! Тһе distinction and status 
hitherto universally awarded them by the profession in 
England is now reversed by an international jury, and we 
find that the men who have made architecture tolerable to 
us—perbaps, in some cases a little distinguished—are not 
gold-medal men,hut quite ordinary individuals! Evidently, 
if we take the view of our Continental friends, we are 
mostly silver-medal people, for Great Britain takes more 
silver medals than any other country. | 

We do not hesitate to characterise these awards іп 
architecture as absurd and ignorant. If there is any other 
modern architecture in the world which has shown equal 
vitality and interest to that represented by Messrs. 
Leonard Stokes, Austin & Paley, Beresford Pite, and Basil 
Champneys, we are unaware of it, and have certainly seen 
no record of it. Yet these are the men whose work is 
awarded bronze and silver medals ! 

One is inclined to wonder whether the awards are the 
result of honest opinion, prejudice, or sheer ignorance. 
Perhaps we shall not be far off the mark in concluding 
that the two latter constituted a considerable factor in the 
adjudication. But, hc wever that may be, there was surely 
never a more conspicuous illustration of the truth of the 
old adage as to the odiousness of comparisons. May it not 
indeed be regarded as one of the most striking failures 
on record of attempting to assess the comparative merits 
of the work of well-known architects by the award of 
medals of varying value! | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS CURRICULUM. 


OR architectural students the Architectural Association 
yet remains the one chief educational organization 

best adapte 1 to their requirements. For whilst there are 
other undeniably excellent sources from whence a student 
may derive the educational benefits he seeks, there are 
none which comprise so completely the advantages of edu- 
cation with those of a social and recreative club or society. 
There are none which give such a thorough course of 
Instruction upon “really architectural lines. А glance 
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through the Association's ‘Curriculum ” for the session 
1900—1901 will fully bear out the truth of this statement. 
It is that of a genuine school of architecture, managed and 
directed by architects themselves, who seek not merely 
to provide a complete and progressive curriculum for 
students, but also, ““to inspire them with an enthusiastic 
love of the art side of architecture." We confessto a very 
particular sympathy with the Architectural Association's 
educational work. There has been through it all a 
genuine attempt to preserve a certain measure of freedom 
апа elasticity in the systematizing of the programme of 
studies. The student may either take up the courses with 
a definite view to entering for the R.T.B.A. examinations, 
or he may undertake them from the primary and more 
important standpoint of seeking to make himself educa- 
tionally fit to undertake the practice of architecture. In 
fact, the Association is more of a self-help institution than 
a college, and in this way best maintains the traditions 
and usefulness of its original foundation and work. It 
oflers to any student of good average ability, and the 
requisite patient determination and industry, an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a thoroughly good professional educa- 
tion at a figure far below that which he would have to pay 
for a similar course of study if entering the medicil or 
legal professions. And there is enough of system in the 
curriculum not only to afford ample direction to the 
student in his studies, but also to suggest other develop- 
ments outside the limits of the curriculum itself. The 
principle of cramming or forcing finds no place or оррог- 
tunity in the Architectural Asssociation educational pro- 
gramme. 

‘Looking over the newly issued “ Curriculum," which we 
have just received, we think we may usefully indicate its 
main features, for though we have done so on a previous 
occasion it wili not be inopportune to do so again with a 
new session just in view, The complete curriculum із 
arranged in two divisions, with certain subjects taken as 
extras, and extends over a period of four years. ` In each 
division there are two distinct courses taken at one and 
the same time, viz.—a lectures and classes course, and a 
studio course. The lectures and classes in Division I. deal 
with the history of English architecture to the year A.D. 
1500; Greek and Roman architecture; Mediæval апа 
Renaissance architecture in Europe; plane and s^lil 
geometry; elementary physics. In Division II. there аге 
Jectures оп materials, construction, hygiene, professional 
practice, and land surveying (with field demonstrations). 
Extra subjects include lectures on perspective, lectures 
and classes on the elements of quantity sutveying, instruc- 
tion їп modelling, water-colour classes, and classes for 
sketching and measuring. 

Two most important extras are the Discussion Section 
and the School of Design and Handicraft. The latter pro- 
vides for a monthly class, each having a special subject, 
dealt with by a special visitor. The opening meeting of 
the forthcoming sessional classes (Oct. oth) will be 
addressed by Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and Мг. Вегез- 
ford Pite. The visitors in the elementary class of design 
during the session will be Messrs. Ernest Newton, F. T. 
Baggallay, W. H. Seth-Smith, and E. Prioleau Warren. 
In the advanced section, Messrs. Basil Champneys, W. 
А. Pite, R. S. Wornum, and E. S. Prior will be the visi- 
tors. Тһе subjects in the latter will be a village church to 
seat 209; a terrace with small alcove; oak staircase to a 
country house ; and small almshouses for twelve inmates. 
The Discussion Section purpose taking up the following, 
among other subjects : — Logical building and its influence 
on design ; church bells; Suffolk cottages; the garden and 
the architect; an English cathedral; professional educa. 
tion in France; the ethics of professional advertising ; the 
churchyard and its accessories; and a tour in mid-Frarce 
—а range of subjects which certainly cannot be con- 
demned for lack of diversity! Handicraft classes, or, 
to be more precise, workshop demonstrations, it is hoped 
will be held at the L.C.C. Arts and Crafts School. Then 
{Беге is the studio course in both divisions under the 
superintendence of Мг. ХУ. С. B. Lewis. Mr, Е. W. 
Pomeroy has charge of the modelling classes. 

We cannot too highly commend the care an. dis- 
criminative judgment with which the Association Com- 
mittee have striven to provide a curriculum which shall 
meet the needs of a modern architectural education with- 
out sacrificing the freedom of the student to strictly 
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“ academic " requirements. There is no compulsion upon 
the student to prepare for examinations, though there is a 
generous prize list as an incentive to keep the courses and 
work hard. Neither is it necessary for the student to pay 
for classes which he does not require to take up. О! 
course this naturally throws considerable responsibility 
upon the student in the matter of regular attendance upon 
his classes, and in undertaking all the work he should. 
But he has always at hand the advice and direction of 
those well able to judge and advise. And this, perhaps, 
indicatesthegreat value of membership with theA ssociation. 
Students who are members of the Association find not only 
educational advantages, but good fellowship—good fellow- 
ship which is not only pleasant as such, but helpful pro 
fessionally. Іп fact the Architectural Association is 
unique in its combination of the professional and social, 
a combination which has been productive of the best 


results. 
rs 


AWARDS: TO BRITISH ARTISTS AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Оп. PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS, DRAWINGS. 

Medals of Honour.—Sir L. Alma-Tadema, К.А.; У. О. 
Orchardson, R.A., H.R.S.A. 

Gold Medals.—G. Clausen, А.К.А.; A. Stanhope Forbes, 
А.К.А.; E. J. Gregory, R.A., P.R.I.; J. Н. Lorimer, 
S Sir George Reid, Р.К S.A.; J. M. Swan, A.R.A., 

Silvey Medals, —Lady Alma-Tadema; Е. Bramley, 
A.R.A.; Е. Brangwyn; J. Brett, A.R.A.; К. Brough; 

. Crawhall; Е. Dicksee, R.A.; A. Hacker, А.К.А.; C. 

. Нету, A.R.A., R.W.S.; C. Hunter, A. R.A. ; К. Jack; 
H. H. La Thangue, А.К.А.; A. Parsons, A.R.A., A. RB. W.S.; 
B. Riviere, R.A. ; W. Rothenstein ; Seymour Lucas, К.А.; 


C. H. Shannon, А.К.Е.; ). J. Shannon, А.К.А.; Г.Р. 
. Solomon, А.К.А. ; 


Smythe, А.К.А., R.W.S.; Solomon 
ayler; H. S. Tuke, 


Marcas Stone, К.А.; А, Chevalier 
A.R.A,; E. A. Walton, A.R.S.A.; E. A. Waterlow, 


А.К.А., P.R. W.S.; W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 

Bronze Medals.—R. W. Allan, R. W.S.; E. Bundy, К.І. ; 
К. С. ۷۷, Bunny, К.В.А.; І. Davis, R.I.; J. C. Dollman, 
R.I.; Alfred East, A.R.A.; Н. de T. Glazebrook; Miss 
G. D. Hammond, R.I.; J. H. Henshall, R.W.S.; T. B. 
Kennington; Yeend King, К.Г.; W. Langley, R.I.; 
]. Lavery, R.S.A.; W. Logsdail; а. D. Leslie, КА.; 
M. P. Lindner; К. Little, R. W.S.; К. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., R. E. W. S. MacGeorge, А.К.5.А.; J. Charlton; 
Hon. J. Collier ; Walter Crane, A.R. W.S.; К. McGregor, 
R.S.A.; M. Menpes, К.Г., R.E.; К. Noble, A.R.S.A. ; 
W. Osborne, К.Н.А.; К. Peacock; ). M. Price; W. 
Rainey, R.I.; Miss F. M. Reid; J. R. Reid, R.I.; H. G. 
Riviere; A. Roche, RS.A.; Byam Shaw, R.I.; T. Е. M. 
Sheard, R.B.A. ; T. Somerscales ; E. Stott. 

Honouralle Mention.—Mrs. A. Allingham, R.W.S.; W. D. 
Almond, R.I., R.B.A.; J. Aumonier, R.I., M.E.; J. Н. 
Bacon; А. К. Brown, А.К.5.А.; Н. Cameron, R.S.A.; 
D. Y. Cameron, R.E.; J. E. Christie; H. J. Draper; 

. Fulleylove, R.I.; B. W. Evans, R.I.; T. C. Gotch; 

. Graham, Н.К.5.А.; С. Harcourt, К.В.А.; E. Hayes, 
R.H.A. ; R. Harris, Р.К. Canadian А.; С. S. Hunter, 
В.В.А. : С. W. Joy; J. S. Knowles, R.C.A.; M. Loudan; 
J. С. Michie, А.К.8.А.; E. Normand; Mrs. E. Normand 
(Henrietta Rae); E. Parton; ]. L. Pickering; Sir Е. 
Powell, R. W.S., P.R.S.W.; B. Priestman; L. Raven- 
Hill; Adrian Stokes; H. Thomson, R.I.; L. Thomson, 
R.I.; А. W. Weedon, К.Г.; С. Wetherbee, R.I.; T. B. 


Wirgman; С. W. Wyllie. 
ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY. 

Medal of Honour.—Sir Е. Seymour Haden, Р.К.Е. 

Gold Medals.—D. Y. Cameron, R.E.; A. H. Haig, К.Е. ; 
W. Nicholson ; Frank Short, R.E. (Rappel). 

Silver Medals.—W. B. Gardner; Е. Huth; C. O. Murray, 
R.E.; C. J. Watson, R.E.; W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 

Bronze Medals.—W. Ball, R.E.; Н. S. Bridgewater; 
F. V. Burridge, R.E.; G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.E.; M. 


s, R. E. . | 
и: Mention.— W. Heydemann; Miss С. М. Pott, 
R.E. 

SCULPTURE. 


Medals of Honour--T. Brock, R.A.; С. Frampton, 


.R.A. ; Н. Thornycroft, К.А. | 
? Gold Medais.— C. J. Allen; A. Drury, A.R.A.; W. Gos- 
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combe John, А.К.А.; А. С. Lucchesi; J. М. Swan, 
A.R.A. 

Silver Medals.—F. Bowcher; ХУ. R. Cotton; Н, С. 
Fehr; — Herbert (Canada); Е. L. Jenkins; E. R, 
Mullins (Rappel); H. А. Pegram; Е. W. Pomeroy. 

Bronze | Medals. — Mrs. Bruce (Canada) ; Countess 
Gleichen; A. Toft. 

Honourable Mention.—G. Bayes; О. B. McGill; P. Mac. 
gillivray, A.R.S.A.; G. К. Mahatre (India); Miss Wallis 


(Canada). 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


put this week by another correspondent writing on the 
subject of professional assessorship. Ina sense—and an 
important sense, too—this is the key to the whole questior, 
But it is not altogether a simple issue that has to be 
determined. Our correspondent remarks that at present 
plan, and plan only, seems to be the deciding factor ш the 
making of awards. Well, there is no doubt but that the 
question of plan is of primary importance, aud there can 
be no good architecture without a satisfactory plan. Tre 
plan is, or ought to be, the basis of all architectural 
design, but it should not be accounted as the end of 
all good architecture, for it is only the beginning. 
We are supposed to be desirous of promoting the 
art of architecture and of giving some real architectural 
quality to our street architec'ure. Do we give practical effect 
to our desires when we bestow supreme consideration to 
the question of plan, and all but ignore that of elevational 
treatment? And this is where the value of the archi- 
tectural assessor is supposed to corne in—that he shall 
equalise the values, as it were, and shall see that archi- 
tecture as an art is not made wholly subservient to utili- 
tarian and economic considerations. It is therefore very 
much after all a question of the selection of the right man 
to actas assessor. This is the chief difficulty to be satis- 
factorily overcome, and, as far as we can judge from the 
many and various opinions freely expressed to us, it is one 
which still needs thorough reform. We therefore open out 
columns to our readers for as full a discussion of the 
question as they may desire. | 


Lam or 


Competitive designs are also askcd for new offices for the 
Swansea Harbour Trust. Premiums of fioo and £50 
are offered. November 3oth is the date fixed for sending io 


designs. 


Тне Ashford School Board are inviting designs for two 
new schools at Ashford (Middlesex), to accommodate 
350 and 250 children respectively. The 27th of September 
is the date for sending in designs. 


Тнв London Chamber of Commerce are forming a company 
for the purpose of building themselves a new and suitable 
home. The nominal capital of the new company, which 
Is to be styled the London Chamber of Commerce Building 
Company, Ltd., is to be £20,000, and the Council of the 
Chamber have agreed to take up £5,000 of the shares: 
the remainder are to be offered, in the first instance, to 
the members. Ап additional £40,000 will be issued in 
debentures. The company has not yet secured a site for 
the new building. Among the signatories to the memo- 
randum of association are Lord Avebury, Mr. J. H. Tritton, 
and Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., three past presidents of the 
Chamber; Mr. A. G. Sandeman, the present president ; 
Mr. T. F. Blackwell, the chairman of the Council; Mr. 
5. B. Bolton, Mr. J. Dixon, and the Hon. A. Gibbs, 


M.P. 


| | THAT are our assessors to assess ? This is the question 


IT is proposed to appoint a city architect for Bradford at 
a salary of £400 per annum, the intention being 10 
relieve the surveyor's department. 

THE death occurred on the 17thinst. of Mr. Thomas Faed, 
R.A. Mr. Faed and his elder brother, Mr. John Faed, 
R.S.A., were sons of an engineer, and were born at 
Burley Mill, Kirkcud bright. Thomas Faed, who was born 10 
1826,entered the School of Design in Edinburgh, and became 
a pupil of Sir William Allan. *'From the beginning," re- 
marks the Times, “ his taste lay in the direction of the 
‘homely pathetic '—scenes of domestic genre, not without 
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their moral or even their religious lesson. 


dealt with such matters as “Тһе Mitherless Bairn,* * The 
First Break in the Family,” and the like. 


Academy, and was elected A.R.A. in 1859 and R.A. in 
1864. His pictures touched the public sentiment ; during 


his best years—from 1855 to 1875—they were always 


acclaimed by the graver sort among the visitors to the 
Academy and they readily sold for high prices, the copyrights 
of some of them being at that time very valuable. Presently 
good judges began to condemn them on the double ground 

° that their sentiment was ordinary and obvious and their 
technical qualities uninteresting." Mr. Faed retired from 
the Academy in 1893, so that his death does not cause a 
direct vacancy. 


ee eee m 


Tue death is announced at the age of 72 of Mr. Arthur 
Tooth, founder of the firm of Arthur Tooth & Sons. Up 
to the time, now some years ago, when he retired from 
business in favour of his sons, he was very active in buy- 
ing and selling the works of the chief modern artists, 
English and foreign: Among the works which he bought, 
whether for his spring and winter exhibitions, or before 


they were shown in the Royal Academy, were those of 


Millais, Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Hall, Burne-Jones, and 
Peter Graham, and of foreign painters, Bastien-Lepage, 
Lhermitte, Dagnan-Bouveret, and Bouguereau. “Mr. 
Tooth,” remarks the Times, “ was an amiable and fair- 
dealing man, whose disregard of those “tricks of the 
trade” which have sometimes been practised by other 
dealers made him justly popular with artists.” . 


Тне Rubens, which is stated to have been discovered at 
the Roman Catholic church at Wapping, has now been 
cleaned. The dust, as well asa thick coat of varnish 
which concealed the picture, has been successfully re. 
moved, and it is now seen that the subject forms the link 
between the Descent from the Cross and the Burial. The 
Rev. Father Beckley is having photographs of the paint- 
ing taken. It is stated that £800 has already been offered 
for the picture. 

Tue eighth of a series of international art exhibitions will 
be held at Munich in тоот, and will be promoted by the 
Munich Artists’ Club and the Plastic Art Union of 
Munich. It will be conducted for the most part on the 
same principles as the last exhibition N seventh), which 
was held in 1897. Special efforts will be made to secure 
success in view of the eightieth birthday of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria. The co-operation of British artists 
is cordially invited. The exhibition of 1897 comprised 
painting, sculpture, etching, and engraving, and design, 
both as illustrated by drawings and as carried out in 
materials. Further information can be obtained upon 
application to the secretary of the Artists’ Club (Kunstler- 
Genossenschaft), Munich. 


THE old Roman wall which was not so long ago discovered 
under the ancient bastion in Cripplegate Churchyard, has 
again cropped up under the Old Bailey, from which there 
is undoubted evidence that the wall just exposed runs up 
into Newgate Street towards Cripplegate in one direction, 
and to Ludgate Hill in the other. It has been found 8 ft. 
below the level of the street, and is و‎ ft. in thickness. Its 
construction and appearance are said to correspond with 
a portion of the old Roman wall which was discovered in 
Bishopsgate in 1707. Its composition is chalk, flints, and 
limestone, and Roman tiles are much in evidence. Its 
outer surface is apparently much worn by the action of 
water, which at one period of history flowed past it. 


THERE appears to be no danger now of the ancient 
historical building in South Queensferry, known as “ The 
Covenanters’ House" ог " Queen Margaret's Palace," 
being destroyed, for already there are several proposals 
afoot for its purchase and preservation. Апа Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has even offered to present a library 
to Queensferry, if this building is adapted for such a 
purpose, 

In view of the war in South Africa and other unforeseen 
circumstances, the Uriconium (Wroxeter) Excavation 
Committee state in their report that they have decided 
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He appealed to 
the graver emotions of his countrymen, and his anecdotes 


He came to 
London in 1852, became a regular exhibitor at the Royal 


not to ask for the payment of subscriptions promised for 
the current year, but to suspend the proposed work (of 
exploring to the floor-line a large room connected with 
the baths and adjoining the basilica) for a period until 
there are fewer claims on the public purse and a prospect 
of raising without difficulty а sufficient sum annually to 
carry the excavations to a successful conclusion. 

SOME important researches are at present being made at 
Wilderspool, Warrington, according to a Manchester 
paper, at which place the Romans established a station 
during their occupation of Britain. Last week the tenth 
hypocaust was brought to light, and was found in a better 
state of preservation than any of the others. The over 
arch, which in the nine previous ones had unfortunately 
collapsed, was in this case not only found to be intact, 
but there was also the accompanying floor of the chamber 
which the furnace originally heated. Many fragments of 
the hollow tiles by which the hot air was carried through 
the walls of the building have been met with. The latest 
find was only a foot below the surface. 


IT was mentioned in the last Society of Arts council 
report that it had been found necessary to prepare a new 
die for the Society of Arts medal, a slight flaw having 
developed itself in the die which has been used for striking 
the medals since the year 1863, when H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales became President. The council ascertained lis 
Royal Highness's wishes as to the head which should 
appear on the medal, and he expressed a preference for 
a new head, which might be a likeness of himself at the 
present time. He also expressed a desire that the execu- 
tion of the new die should be entrusted to Mr. Emil 
Fuchs, who had previously been very successful in the 
preparation of a medallion portrait of His Royal High- 
ness. The die which Mr. Fuchs has prepared gives an 
excellent likeness of His Royal Highness, and will be used 
in future for thesociety’s medals. No change has been made 
in the reverse. The first medals to be struck from it will 
be those awarded for papers during the past session, which 
will be presented to the recipients by the chairman at the 
opening meeting of the new session іп November next. 
Sir W. Crookes, F.R.S., and Professor 1. Dewar, F.R.S., 
in their report to the Water Examiner for the metropolis 
for the past month state that the daily samples of water 
— 208 altogether— derived from the mains of the several 
companies and analysed by them were all found to be 
* clear, bright, and well-filtered.” Samples of both un- 
filtered and filtered Thames, Lea, and New River water 
were examined bacteriologically, and the results were 
satisfactory. The July rainfall at Oxford was 0:88 in., as 
against an average of 2:68 in. 


In his annual report to the Wandsworth District Board, 
the medical officer of health for Putney, Dr. J. Orr, refer- 
ring to the housing question as regards Putney, says :— 
“ There is always a number of houses on the point of be- 
coming too dilapidated for occupation, where house-to- 
house inspection is practically constantly required to keep 
them in a sufficiently sanitary condition for habitation. . . , 
I think it is a wiser policy to do all we can to keep this 
poor-class property in a fairly good Sanitary condition by 
frequent repairing and cleansing than to shut it up as 
uninhabitable under the Act. There isa great want in 
this parish of working-class houses of about 55. a week." 


Mr. Epwin O. Sachs, chairman of the executive of the 
Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, announces a further 
list of contributions amounting to nearly £300, including 
a first instalment of £200 from the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association (рег Мг. W. Sapcote) and £33 from 
the workmen of Messrs. Perry & Co. 


THE Corporation of London have recently decided to pur- 
chasethe Shadwell Fish Marketsandlands from the London 
Riverside Fish Market Company, Limited, for £175,000 
payable in Corporation 24 per cent. stock at par. The 
negotiations have been in progress since April in last 
year. The Markets Committee considered that in respect 
alike of the market area and of the remainder of the pro- 
perty, those might be so dealt with in the future as to 
prove a real benefit. The committee have executed a 
provisional agreement for the purchase of the under. 
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taking and lands on the terms stated, which will depend 
оп tbe sanction of Parliament before August 3154, 1901. 
The present rental of property at the market is £4,458 рег 
anoum, and there are premises unlet and building sites 
available for development. The Corporation have not 
come to any final conclusion as to the precise manner 
in which the property, if acquired, should be utilized, 
but they are determined that in its acquisition their 


primary object should be to assist the food supply. 
n_n 
ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


AN INCREASING Risk. 


HE other day a motor-car, weighing something like 

two tons, in going down a steep hill ran away. The driver 
seems, however, to have bcen a man of unusual coolness 
and skill, for he dexterously managed to turn the car into 
a station yard at the bottom of the hill and then bring it 
out again and up the hill, and so bring it to a standstill. 
The rubber tyres were all skidded completely off the 
wheels, and but for the driver's skilful manipulation and 
great coolness no doubt the car and all upon it would have 
been smashed up. Indeed, one of the passengers said they 
shaved some lamp-posts and the wall at the side of the 
road as if by a miracle. There would seem to be a very 


real need for the provision of a greater safeguard against 


this possibility—a not infrequent one, apparently—of 


motor-cars getting beyond the control of the drivers. 
A NEEDED IMPROVEMENT. 


All who have spent some 45 minutes creeping up the 
harbour at Yarmouth will be glad to know that the pre- 


sent Britannia Pier is to be demolished and a new pier 


constructed at Yarmouth. It is to cost £45,000, to be 
8co ft. long, and will allow large steamers to land 
passengers direct. Lowestoft should follow suit ! 


MIGHTIER THAN THE RIFLE! 


At the request of Lord Roberts the Cape Government 
has sent its medical officer of health, Dr. George Turner, 
۱۵ Pretoria to advise on the sanitary condition of the city. 
Dr. Turner is an old Guy's man, still remembered as 
Lecturer in Hygiene and Public Health, and cousin of 
Mr. Howard Turner, sanitary clerk to the City of London. 
So that the remonstrances of the Press led by the Public 
Health Engineer and the British Architect have not been 


unavailing. 
TRANSMISSION WITHOUT APPRECIABLE Loss. 


Mr. Tesla believes that by his new method no electricity 
will be wasted in transmission. The cost of the new 
insulation, he says, is less than that of the present method, 
hence the invention is indispensable to telephone and tele- 
graph companies. Water-power converted into electricity 
will be carried thousands of miles, and Mr. Tesla finds 
that Niagara's power can be brought to New York with a 
loss of not more than 4 to t per cent. It is interesting to 
compare this statement with the estimate made by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Houston and Mr. A. E. Kennelly as to the 
distance to which the energy of Niagara could be 
economically transmitted by electricity. Taking estab- 
lished conditions and prices for the apparatus, they have 
sbown that in Albany, or anywhere else іп the same 
radius 330 miles from the Falls, the converted energy of 


the great cataract could be delivered cheaper than good ۱ 


engines on the spot could make steam-power with coal at 
the normal price, By Mr. Tesla's invention this radius of 
330 miles has been immeasurably enlarged, and tbere 15 
now practically no limit tothe distance to which electricity 
may be conveyed. The cost of the insulation is tke only 
factor to be considered. 


CHANCES FOR OUR ۰ 
In the steel industry the American labour rate of wages 
is greater than either in Great Britain or Germany, says 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, but with utilisation of by-products 
neither of tliose countries can compete, even with the 
wages factor in their favour. Germany can keep its home 
market, but American manufacturers will furnish the 
world in constantly increasing proportion with its 

machinery and other iron and steel products. 
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GLASGOW AND ITS ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING, 


The annual report of the Glasgow Corporation Elec. 
tricity Department states that during the year ended 
31st May the gross revenue amounted to £ 59,762, and the 
working expenditure (including depreciation) to £38,181, 
The balance of £21,580 was utilised for the following re. 
quirements :—Interest on loans, £15,256; sinking fund, 
£6,285. This left a net balance of £39, which had been 
placed to the credit of the reserve fund. Тһе report 
states that about twenty miles of new feeders and twenty 
miles of distributing mains have been laid during the year 
on the north side of the Clyde, and seven miles of feeders 
and five miles of distributing mains on the south side, The 
undertaking of the Kelvinside Electricity Company came 
into the hands of the Corporation in August of last year, 
and the department were now installing about 1,000 horse- 
power of new plant to meet {Ве rapidly growing demandin 
the west end of the city. 

BATTERSEA AND THE ELECTRIC Гаснт, 


The foundation-stone cf a new central electric light 
generating station, which is to be erected in Lombard 
Road, Battersea, at a cost of £57,000, was laid on 
Saturday last. Іп the course of his remarks at tbe stone- 
laying ceremony, tbe chairman ofthe Lighting Committee, 
Мг. W, Willis, said that the question of electric lighting 
was originally brought before the parish in 189r, when a 
company tried to introduce th: system, Two years later 
the vestry took the matter in hand and a permanent com- 
mittee was appointed, the result being the present electric 
lighting scheme. It was proposed at the commencement 
to erect 240 arc lamps, which would be distributed over а 
distance of 13 miles. The work of laying the mains began 
on February stb, and out of 13 miles 11 had been com- 
pleted, and he was assured tbat the mains would be 
entirely finished early in November, If required, it was 
intended to introduce the light to private houses, and they 
hoped to place it within reach of the poorer inhabitants by 
supplying fittings without prepayment, Commencing with 
a charge of 54d, per unit, they hoped to be able to reduce 
it to sd. Professor Kennedy, who afterwards said a few 
words, remarked that he would go further than Mr. Willis 
by anticipating that before very long the charge per unit 
would be reduced to 4d. 

А Pace TO ÁvoiD. 


At Aix-la-Chapelle typhus has broken out, aud it is 
stated that there are already more than 50 cases. 


This CaNTON 1$ DANGEROUS. 

An order of the Council of State forbidding the use of 
automobiles throughout the Canton of Grisons under penalty 
of fine and the confiscation of the vehicle has caused the 
utmost consternation. Needless to say, this remarkable 
decree will be promptly appealed against. 
| DOCKYARD FOR ANTWERP. 

From Brussels we Jearn that with the help of German 
shipowners, and in accordance with the wishes of the 
King of the Belgians, the commencement of a great 
shipbuilding yard, to cover more than 67 acres, will be 
made this week. i 

THE ' ENGINEERING MAGAZINE.” | 


This month the Engineering Magazine is as in-, 


teresting as ever. Among the best artıcles may be men- 
tioned those on “ China in Regeneration,” by John Foord; 
“The Material Development of Porto Rico,” by Albert 
W. Buel, most beautifully illustrated; °“ Local. Trans- 
portation at the Paris Exposition," by H. Harrison 
Suplee ; “ Electric Mining Machinery in British Collieries, 

by Sydney F. Walker; * The Future of Power Develop: 
ment," by Wm. D. Ennis; and “Heavy Motor Vehicles 
for Road Service," by F. M. Maynard. 


سو سے 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, EASTBOURNE. 


DESIGNED BY H. W. WELLS AND JOHN ANDERSON, JOINT 
ARCHITECTS, 


UR readers will be interested to see this excellent design, 
for the result of the competition does not appear 19 


have given very large satisfaction. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


IR,—I should like to be permitted to add my little wail 
to that of your correspondent “ Experience," and to 
your own article, on the subject of the Professional 
Assessor. "Experience" is dissatisfied with recent 
awards, but he does not say upon what point he bases 
his complaint, and it seems to me that, unless the lines 
apon which any change in the selection of assessors is 
desired are distinctly stated and finally agreed to, it will 
make little or no difference who selects the assessor. 

The main point is, I think, what are our assessors to 
assess; which of the two most important elements of a 
design should receive the prime consideration —the plan or 
the architecture— and, if both, in what relationship should 
they be placed. | 

At present, plan, and plan only, seems to me to be the 
deciding. factor in the making of awards, and of the 
“standard of assessorship" maintaining the “quality of 
architecture " which you urge in your article. I see but 
little, and, to the man who takes his art seriously and 
strives to produce worthy architecture, there is practically 
no encouragement offered ; the only side of our art which 
in the finished result tells for or against us, and by which 
in the yearsto come we as architects shall be judged, is left 
to take its chance, with the result that from the purely 
architectural standpoint we are much behind the rest of 
the nations. 

How sbould we stand, should England hold an ex- 
position, in comparison with those of Chicago, or Paris? 
Very much in the rear, I fancy. We devote our whole 
attention to the supplying of internal arrangements, gener- 
ally of a very mixed character, hampered on the one hand 
with a host of technical requirements, and on the other 
with restrictive bye-laws, and the result is that we have 
but little good architecture. There is no call for carefully 
studied facades, good proportion and balance, and properly 
disposed and refined detail, These will not avail to win a 
competition, and the aspirant for fame says, Why bother, 
why spend time and money in study and travel - it cannot 
be shown that it will help my career. I can learn all I 
need in the building papers as far as design is concerned, 
the chief study is plan and the art of “ reading between 
the lines." | 

Who bave we now, sir, who can handle Classic or 
Renaissance architecture with the power of the late Pro- 
fessor Cockerell and many others of histime? At present 
we murder our columns with cheese and sugar boxes; 
sometimes all the way up, and sometimes half way, and 
almost alwayson pedestals, for the most part halfthe column 
high or more. The top of the base treatment of a four 
story facade is generally to be found in the neighbourhood 
of the second story sills. As to the “authorities,” we don't 
know them, everything is a matter of taste, and criticism is 
an impertinence. | 

If any progress in the art of architecture is sincerely 
desired, then surely those at the head of the profession 
have it entirely in their own hands to bring it about ; and 
where could they exercise the force at their command with 
greater effectiveness than in the assessing of competitions? 
In the States, where I have worked for a number of years, 
this is done. The Beaux-Arts men have pushed their way 
to the front, and in important competitions have largely 
got control; mediocre architecture is being repressed, with 
the result that all students feel the absolute necessity of 
educating themselves by study and travel, if they would 
have a chance to succeed. Ас present, there are signs 
there of resentment; it is but a passing cloud. In the end, 
sound principles of competition in architecture will prevail. 
In the meantime, what are we doing? It we want a 
Renaissance building the assessor chosen will most likely 
be a Gothic man. And why not? He сап pick out а 
plan in record time, and that seems to satisfy most of us; 
itis all we ask, and, consequently, it is all that we get. 
Someday we may. But why dream? This is 1900. 


Yours, etc., 
** ACADEMIC." 


I2, St. George's Crescent, 
Liverpool, Aug. 20th, 1900. 
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SIR W. B. RICHMOND ON THE A. A. 
CURRICULUM, 


QIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A., having received a 
N copy of the Architectural Association ** Curriculum,” 
has sent a letter to Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, the president, 
which is very suggestive in its comments, and, we think, 
well worth quoting. He says:— 

“ Dear Mr. Setu-Smitu,—I have looked through with 
some care the Curriculum of the "Architectural Associa- 
tion as you desired me to do, and I oRer you опе or two 
suggestions regarding it аз well as one or two additions. 

“ I do not quite understand if the courses of lectures are 
divided into two grounds—theoretical and practical. Of 
the two I should certainly register my vote for the latter, as 
that is what we are trying to do in South Kensington, i.e., 
to make the study of theory subservient to that of 
practice. With a view to that I suggest what at first 
sight may appear to you a somewhat childish idea, and I 
would not advance it if I had not found it to be of real 
service in inculcating the simplest rules of constructional 
proportion. 

“т. А class of small scale building with miniature bricks 
of two or тоге sizes—cubes, double cubes, and treble 
cubes, ¢g.,[ || 1Г_ ], with keystone made in the 
same proportion; with a view to show what will stand 
without mortar, and how much dignity of design can be 
obtained without arcading and under the influence of the 
simplest possible forms. 

“With a view to demonstrate how sensitive both form 
and proportion are to lighting, I would, suggest that 
various experiments might be made by withdrawing from 
the walls one or more at a time of the bricks at various 
altitudes andranges—an exercise, I think, extremely useful 
in demonstrating the fact that an almost commonplace or 
at least simple design can be made to look dignified, or the 
reverse, by the way in which it is lighted. Such exercises 
would, I think, tend to prove that neither arches nor 
mouldings are necessary to dignity of design, and to prove 
that simplicity of construction, good proportion, and scale 
of P to part are first essentials in the obtaining of a fine 
result. О 

“2. Insist that the elevation is the growth from the plan 
—the plan first, the elevation after—a principle which, I 
think, is too often neglected. 

“3. Memory drawings of a named building—free-hand 
upon squared paper—but with no measuring or ruling 
instruments. | 

“4. Give as a subject for coloured decoration in mosaic, 
tempera, or in caustic (the last method should be taught 
as the most durable next to mosaic) the whole fagade of 
some well-known building, and one bay of its interior, 
together with a window coloured to represent stained glass, 
as an exercise in keeping a harmony of tints between the 
various parts—exterior or interior. КӨ 

“ I have ventured to suggest the following additions to 
your reference library: ‘ Theophilus,’ a treatise upon the 
arts and crafts of the tenth century, written by a monk at 
Athos. Merrifields * History of Painting, a book which 
contains valuable information derived from Latin, Italian, 
and French manuscripts. “Сеппіпо Cenini, translated 
from the original Italian by Mrs. Merrifield, which will be 
found to contain descriptions of various temperas, 
mordants, etc. 

“I do not think that I would lay too much stress upon 
water colour sketching—indeed, if I speak the absolute 
truth I would accentuate an architect's training after he 
has passed through such a curriculum as I ventured to 
suggest the other day as advisable upon what is after all 
his final function, to bea builder and constructor." 


en | 


Ата meeting of the election committee of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, held on the 15th inst., the following 
gentlemen were elected: — Members: .G. W. Allen, 
London; H. W. Gladwell, Walton-on-the-Naze; J. New, 
Italy; T. S. Venkateswariah, Madras. Associates: В. 
Blythe, Durham; M. J. Н. Lawrence, Pontypridd; 
W. С. Truscott, Southend-on-Sea; К. Willard, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZEOLOGICAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 


HE 54th annual meeting of this association was 
held at Merthyr Tydfil last week. Тһе members 
assembled on Monday, and in the evening a mee'ing of 
the committee of the association was held. Of the week's 
proceedings we take the following interesting notes from 
the Oswestry and Border Counties Advertiser : — 

On Tuesday, the members, to the number of forty or 
fifty, drove to Gelligaer, calling at Morlais Castle and 
Capel Brithdir, and returning through Llancaiach. 

At Morlais Castle Mr. William Morgan, of Dowlais, 
reada paper, in the course of which he stated that the 
castle was never completed. on account of a dispute be- 
tween the owners of the land. The castle was built by 
Gilbert de Clare, lord of Glamorgan, about the end of the 
13th century. Gilbert, having protected the lower 
part of his territory by the construction of the extensive 
castles of Cardiff and Caerphilly, felt that he had still to 
guard against the inroads of the natives from the north of 
his domains in Glamorgan. To meet this need he built 
Castell Coch, at the lower end of the Taff Valley, and later 
Morlais Castle, at the upper end of the same valley. These 
effectually checked such attempts on the part of his 
enemies, and served to cut off the retreat of any spoilers 
who, having invaded the vale, might be returning by this 
route to their native fastnesses. Мг. Morgan exhibited an 
engraving of tbe castle by Buck, made in 1741, and show- 
ing the keep and its surroundings in a very much more 


perfect state than they аге at present.—A cordial vote of 


thanks was given Mr. Morgan, on the motion of the Rev. 
Canon Williams. А long drive followed to Gelligaer. 
On the way a short halt was made at Capel Brithdir, to 
inspect an inscribed stone and a cup stone. A visit to 
Capel Gwladys had to be abandoned for lack of time. 


After luncheon at Gelligaer a move was made to the 
encampment which has been excavated by the Cardiff 
Naturalists! Society. The camp is of the usual Roman 
The agger, or rampart, 22 ft. wide, 
is clear on each side, and the ditch, 18 ft. wide and y ft. 
deep, is clear on the western side, and can be traced on 
the east and south. Last year the Cardiff Naturalists' 
Society commenced the work of exploration, and found 
that the ramparts had retaining walls on each side. Тһе 
north gateway, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, was uncovered, with its 
guard-chambers, 7 ft. 6 in. by 1o ft. 6 in., as also near ita 


type, nearly square. 


block of buildings, consisting of eight rooms about 22 ft. 


long, and varying in width from 5 ft. 9 in. to 6 ft. 8 in. 
This year, work has been resumed with happy results. 


The great south-west and south-east gates have been 
opened out. Тһе raised sill of one of the portals 15 to all 
appearances as fresh to-day as when the camp was aban- 
doned 16 or 17 centuries ago. It shows the hollows worn 


by the chariot wheels, the sockets in which the pivots of 


the great doors turned, and the square hole into which the 
great bolt shot to make all fast for the night, ог when 
danger approached. Оп each side of the portals was а 
strong chamber for the keepers of the gates. | 

On the way home a call was made at Llancaiach House, 
where an interesting paper was read by Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, who attributed the house to Edward Pritchard, 
sheriff of Glamorgan in 1599. Charles I. dined at Llan- 


caiach House on August 5th, 1637, on his way from Cardiff 


to Brecon. | | | 
In the evening a public meeting was held in the 


Merthyr Town Hall at which Lord Aberdare, the 
in-coming president, delivered his inaugural address, 
dealing with the personal history of the industrial develop- 
ment of the district. 

On Wednesday members assembled first at St. Tydfil's 
Church. Here the rector, the Rev. Daniel Lewis, pointed 
out the Annici inscribed stone, which is built into the 
east wall of the church. It was formerly a lintel in a 
beast house at Abercar, seven miles distant in the Тай 
Vechan. The stone, which was secured by Mr. C. Wil- 
kins, will later on be placed on a pedestal. А smaller 
stone, which was found in the same quarter at Abercar, 
reads: ЕТА FILI. Тһе Artbeu inscribed stone, 
built into the wall of the church, was also pointed out 
by Ше rector, who explained that it was incorporated 
150 years previously in a similar position by the builders 
ofthe then church. The rector also exhibited the leaves 
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of the ancient.diary of a rector, the Rev. Nathaniel Jones, 
who was dispossessed by Oliver Cromwell. Some of the 
party, accompanied by the rector, then proceeded on a 
visit to the Penydarren Recreation Ground, where some 
Roman discoveries have been made, and subsequently 
they proceeded by the 10.30 train to Pontypridd, where 
the party was reinforced. The party was then driven to 
Llantrissant. Here the church was visited. It consists 
of chancel, nave, with side aisles divided from it by an 
arcade of five bays, and a low but massive western tower. 
The most interesting features are the font (supposed to be 
of the 12th century) a large slab with a roughly carved 
processional cross, and the effigy of a warrior built into the 
wall, and said to represent Cadwgan Vawr of Miskin. 
After luncheon at the Town Hall, the ruins of the old 
castle—where Edward II. was sheltered for a time—were 
inspected, and some “ presentments " were shown by Mr. 
Evan John. One of these related anamusing incident ofa 
man having been fined for kissing a girl because he was not 
a freeman. The borough silver mace was likewise exhibited. 
Some of the inhabitants also took the opportunity of 
pointing out to the visitors the spot where the celebrated 
Dr. Price was cremated, which is marked by a high pole. 

A visit was next paid to St. Cawrdaf's Monastery. Little 
information of a reliable character is forthcoming about it. 
The ruins—a portion of four walls — stand on a hill in the 
midst of a belt of trees, Some have described it as the site 
of an ancient church ; others believe the ruins are the 
remains of an old monastery, dedicated to St. Cawrdaf. 
The only one who now ventured an opinion was the Rector 
of Merthyr, and he said if it was ever an ecclesiastical 
building the remains now standing probably formed the 
monastery. It was evident that it was a building 
with an open roof, for there were no signs of any beams. 
It was probable, too, that it was of rather earlier date than 
the 14th century. Castell - y - Mynach, an ancient 
and interesting house, formerly the seat of an important 
branch of the Matthew family, and the early inscribed 
stone “ Vendumagli," at Capel Llaniltern, were next in- 
spected, after which the party drove to the charmingly 
situated Castell Coch, where an insight can be obtained 
into the conditions of life in a medizval fortress. Ап oppor- 
tunity was also offered of visiting the renowned vineyard, 

Ystradfellte was the farthest point of Thursday's excur- 
sion. At Bedd-y-Gwyddel a halt was made to inspect a 
turf cross. It is raised in sods about one foot high and 
two feet broad, and the cross is 80 ft. one way and 70 ft. 
the other. ''It may (says the official programme) be the 
grave of an early Goidelic Christian." Thenext step was 
at Vedw Hir, where rubbings were taken of an inscribed 
stone removed thither from Pen-y-Mynydd. The stone 
bears an incised cross and an Ogam inscription. On 
reaching Ystradfellte the party walked up to some mounds, 
declared to have once been a castle. Colonel Morgan, of 
Swansea, read a paper on the subject, from which it ap- 
peared that the castle was called Castell Coch from the 
supposed colour of its stone. А few of the party went to 
inspect the Maen Madoc inscribed stone, which is beside 
Sarn Helen, about a mile and a half north-west of Ystrad- 
fellte. The stone is r1 ft. high. After lunch the party 
moved on to the little church of Ystradfellte, the features 
of which were pointed out by Archdeacon Thomas. Оп 
the return journey a visit was paid to the old mansion of 
Aberpergwm, the seat of Mr. M. S. Williams, F.S.A. 
The party were received by Mr. and Mrs. Williams, and, 
refreshments having been partaken of, the visitors were 
allowed to wander over the mansion, which may best be 
described as a veritable museum. Unhappily but little 
time remained for the inspection. 

Friday, the last day of the gathering, was devoted to a 
visit to Cardiff and Llandaff. Leaving Merthyr before 
nine, Cardiff was reached soon after ten, and the first 
place visited was the castle, over which the visitors were 
conducted by Mr. Corbett and Mr. J. Ward, F.S.A. The 
lavish decoration of the interior astonished all who had 
not seen it before. The castle occupies. the site of a 
Roman camp of considerable importance, the remains of 
which, in the form of a strongly constructed rampart of 
masonry, Io ft. 3 in. thick, have been unearthed on the 
north and east sides during the last few years. The 
castrum was square, enclosing about 10 acres; and, to 


judge from the remains, it was of late type, with two 


gateways, and polygonal bastions or towers at regular 
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intervals, the corners being similarly capped. Тһе recent 
excavations brought to light the north gateway, a work ۶ 
singular interest, and probably the most perfect Roman 
gateway in Great Britain. The south Roman gateway 
is represented apparently by the existing medieval en- 
trance into the castle area. То judge from the condition 
of the Roman wall, it would seem that after the with- 
drawal of the Roman garrisons the old defensive lines 
were allowed to fall into disuse. The next work in order 
of time is the post-Roman moated mound, on which the 
Normans subsequently erected their great shell-keep. 
Later—but whether before or after the Norman con- 
quest of Glamorgan is not clear—the ruined Roman 
lines were again brought into requisition. For some 
two-thirds of their circuit, they were buried under an 
enormous bank formed of the materials derived from the 
re-excavation and enlargement of the Roman ditch. Тһе 
circuit was completed by the rebuilding ofthe ancient wall, 
which was carried to a height of some 30 ft. or more. In 
1095 it was conquered by К. Fitzhamon, and made the 
caput of the Seignory of Glamorgan. From him it 
descended by heirship, male and female, through the 
families of De Clare, Despenser, Beachamp, and Neville, 
to Richard III., on whose fall it was escheated to the 
Crown, and granted, first to Jasper Tudor, and finally, by 
Edward VI., granted or sold to William Herbert, first 
Earl of Pembroke of that name. In the castle grounds to 
the west the foundations of the Black Friars are indicated 
by dwarf walls of modern brickwork ; and in Lord Bute's 
gardens to the east much ot those of the Grey Friars are 
similarly indicated, while hard by are the ruins of the 
Elizabethan mansion of the Herberts. 

After lunch a visit was paid to the Church of St. John 
Baptist, the only ancient ecclesiastical edifice now exist- 
ing in Cardiff. It belongs to the Perpendicular period, 
though the arcading of the chancel, and perhaps the base- 
ment of the tower, are of earlier date. The tower is of 
great beauty and dignity, and quite equal to the best 
Somersetshire types. In the church are several objects of 
special interest, a perfect rood-turret with doors and steps 
complete, a Jacobean tomb of the Herberts—time of 
Queen Elizabeth—some good painted glass, and a sculp- 
tured reredos of great merit, by W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A. Within the last few years the church has been 
restored—partly rebuilt, greatly enlarged — and fully 
equipped with organ, bells, etc., at a cost, including the 
levelling and laying out of the churchyard, of about 
£ 240600 The vicar, the Rev. Canon Thompson, acted as 
guide. 

The Corporation Museum and Art Gallery were next 
visited, the honours being done by Mr. Ward (curator), 
Mr. Shepherd (assistant-librarian, in the. place of Mr. 
Ballinger, who is absent on his holidays), Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, Мг. Drane, Mr. Proger, and Dr. Vachell. At the 
Town Hall the municipal charters, ten in number, dating 
from 1338 to 1608, were inspected. 

Caerphilly Castle, the next place of interest visited, is 
the most extensive castle in Wales, occupying an area of 
about thirty acres. Тһе great hall is а fine example of 
Decorated architecture, and the leaning tower 1$ an object 
of curiosity. 

А visit was also paid to Llandaff Cathedral. 

The final meeting was held in the evening in the 
Merthyr Town Hall. The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas pre- 
sided in the absence of Lord Aberdare. 

The Rev. G. Hartwell Jones, rector of Nutfield, read a 
paper on “ боте parallels between Celtic and Indian 
Institutions." 

Mr. Glascodine also read a paper on “ Тһе Battle of 
Hirwain-Gorgan.”— Votes of thanks were tendered to the 
Merthyr District Council for allowing the association the 
use of the Town Hall, to the local secretaries, Mr. Charles 
Wilkins and Mr. W. Edwards, and the local committee 
for the arrangements they had made. | 
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THE Eastbourne Town Council have resolved to apply 

to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 

£15,500 for the purchase of 82 acres at Willingdon for a 

public park for Eastbourne, and for the construction of a 

low level road through the estates of the Duke of Devon- 

a and of Mr. C. Davies Gilbert to form a new circular 
пуе. 
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one way or the other. 


THE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


ECTURING upon the subject of ıgth century 
L architecture at Cambridge the other day, the Rev. 
D. Н. S. Cranage remarked that restoration had been 
as much a work of the century as the erection of new 
buildings. А century ago there was more destruction 
than restoration. His advice was, іп the treatment of old 
buildings, to leta church, as far as possible, tell its own 
tale; to keep everything in it, unless it seriously interfered 
with the purposes of the church. Nor would he take 
galleries away simply because they were galleries. He 
admitted there were sometimes things in a church that 
were intolerably ugly, and it was quite justifiable to take 
away anything that hid away interesting features ۵ 
a new window was wanted, let it be as much as possible in 
harmony with the old, but by all means let there be some 
clear sign about it that was modern. "They should always 
keep a careful record of what they did in this direction, 
because failure to do this had often caused great mischief. 
Lastly, let them do everything with common sense, and 
not run into extremes in the matter of restoration, either 
Restlessness was the word that 
summed up the present condition of architecture. Every- 
one was dissatisfied with modern architecture ; fashions 
changed almost every year, and the architects themselves 
were thoroughly dissatisfied. Was there, then, no cure for 
this unrest? The two great styles of architecture — 
Classic and Gothic—depended upon principles of structure, 
and was it not possible to have a school of architecture 
founded on principles that produced the Forth Bridge? 
He contended for the Gothic style in its main principles. 
The lecturer, by means of picturesof buildings thrown upon 
the screen, indicated the lines on which he thought pro- 
gress in this direction might even now be made. 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE. 


ITH the close of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee's summer session, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, as 
chairman, makes the following announcement regarding 
the fire tests carried out under the auspices of that body, 
which will give some idea of the amount of work done in 
the form of investigations, quite irrespective of the general 
duties of the committee:— 

Since the committee's incorporation—t.e., during а 
period of 18 months, there have been r2 tests with 
fire-resisting floors, and two with ceilings; and there have 
been nine tests with fire-resisting partitions. There have 
been no less than 23 tests with different forms ОЁ wood 
and iron doors, and eight with various forms of glazing. 
Besides this, there have been several odd tests with 
treated wood, with fire curtains, fire blinds, girder cover- 
ings, and safes. Altogether, the tests number 63. The 
reports on these 63 tests are embodied in 44 publications, 
many of which are extensively illustrated. An analysis of 
the attendance at tests shows that, including the repre- 
sentatives of the council, executive, the various sub- 
committees, and the deputies of the general body of 
members, the attendance averaged at about 40. Тһе 
working members of the council were primarily, m 
Taylor, K.C.B. (H.M. Office of Works), Mr. Arthur Cates 
(lately Crown Surveyor) and Major-General Festing, 
Е.К.5. (South Kensington Museum). 

Speaking generally, the 'testing station required the 
attendance of the executive or its sub-committees practi- 
cally once а week throughout the year, and the heaviest 
work fell on the shoulders of Messrs. Max Clarke, 
Hammond, Marsland and Goad; whilst Mr. F. R. Farrow 
assisted on behalf of the commercial section on almost 
every occasion. "Throughout the work, the executive 
has been most energetically and ably assisted by their 
superintendent, Mr. Thomas Kissack, and by Mr, 
Taylor, their assistant-secretary. Ав has already been 
announced, the committee has, however, met with the 
ill-fortune of having to move its plant to new premises, 
owing to the site on which they are now located at 
Regent's Park being taken up for railway purposes. 
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DVANCED INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS | BRICKS FROM GLASS.MAKING WASTE 
i OF PLUMBING CLASSES. | HEAPS. . 


[ТН a view to creating an efficient body of- teachers 
W "of plumbing classes throughout the country 
advanced courses of instruction are carried on at King's 
College, Lordon. А course is now in progress under the 
auspices of the’ Plumbers’ Company and the Technical 
Instruction Committees for Lancashire, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and Great Yarmouth. Instruction is given 
in the branches of Physics and Chemistry underlying the 


practice of Plumbing, as well asin Sanitation and Advanced | 


Practical Plumbing: The classes are held daily for a 
month in the workshops and laboratories equipped by the 
Plumbers’ Company. ‘The Saturdays throughout the 
course are: devoted to visiting important plumbing and 
sanitary wotks in and around London. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Waterhouse & Son, architects, Messrs. Matthew 
Hall & Co., plumbers, and Mr. Thomas Holloway, builder, 
the stüdents were enabled on Saturday last to pay visits 
to the extensive flats now being erected at Artillery 
Mansions, Westminster, and the extension to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. - 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL IN LONDON. 


HE annual report of the chief officer (Mr. Alfred 
T Spencer) of the Public Control Department of the 
London County Council, which has just been issued, contains 
a great deal of interesting information upon a variety of 
matters relating to municipal administration in London. 
Dealing with the question of smoke consumption, Mr. 
Spencer says that difficulty is sometimes experienced by 
sanitary authorities in carrying out their duties in pre- 
venting smoke nuisance on account of the reluctance of 
some magistrates to enforce the law. Тһе Council has 
only very limited powers for dealing with smoke nuisance, 
and, when a sanitary authority fails to enforce the law, the 
nuisance may continue for some time. This, the report 
explains, would not be the case if the Council had con- 
current jurisdiction with sanitary authorities. Moreover, 
the statutory procedure involves much unnecessary delay. 
“ The discharge of excessive smoke should therefore be an 
offence immediately punishable upon the offence being 
proved.” During the past year the smoke caused by rail- 
way locomotives has continued to be a serious nuisance in 
London, owing to the burning of bituminous coal, which is 
cheaper than smokeless coal. A warning letter addressed 
by the Council to the companies effected no improvement, 
although there had been a great reduction in the smoke 
arising from other sources. One company had been pro- 
ceeded against—the Great Northern—with the result that 
a fine was inflicted ; and notices giving particulars of each 
offence observed had been served upon the locomotive 
superintendent of each line. This enabled the companies 
to trace the engines and take measures to prevent the 
recurrence of the nuisance which has now to a consider- 
able extent been put a stop to. 

Referring to the water supply of London, the report 
states that the county is now for the first time receiving a 
constant supply in accordance with the provisions of the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1571. The approximate number 
of houses in the London districts of the cight water com- 


troduced Bills for carrying out this object, their efforts 
have not been successful. Meanwhile, lamp accidents 


| remaini 
caused fires to which the Fire Brigade were called. © 181 


OME account is given in the Liverpool Daily Mercury 
S of the 18th inst. of a process of brick manufacture 
irom the waste heaps from the glass-making processes, dis- 
covered by a Dr. Ormandy, for some time one of the 
science teachers in connection with the Gamble Institute 
and Technical Schools, St. Helens, but latterly engaged 
in experimental work at the extensive glassworks ‘of 
Messrs. Pilkington Bros. Тһе bricks are stated to be ofa 
commercially valuable character. The waste heaps are: 
estimated to contain at the present time about a million 
and a half tons of waste stuff from the glassworks, and 
are being added to at the rate of about 1,200 tons per week. 
The “ waste " consists mainly of spent sand, minute par- 
ticles of glass, and about 3 per cent. of iron from the. 
‘‘ grinding" and other processes; and the problem hitherto 


| has been the extraction of the iron in order that the residue 


migbt again be utilised in the manufacture of glass. Тһе 
exact discoveries and processes brought to a successful 
conclusion by Dr. Ormandy are, of course, a strict secret, 
but, while the presence of the iron in the waste prevented 
its use for glass-making, Dr. Ormandy has discovered that 
it has not the slightest effect on the bricks, or, if it has, it 
is advantageously. Messrs. Pilkington Brothers have put 
down plant, and are extending it, for carrying on the work 
of brickmaking under the new conditions, and it has been 
found that bricks can be produced very much cheaper than 
they have been hitherto. The extent of the necessary 
operations can be estimated from the fact that before the 
present “ waste heaps” of one and a half million tons are 
touched, no less than 800,000 bricks will have to be pro- 
duced weekly in order to utilise the т, 500 tons of ‘ waste” 
which come from the works every week, 
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WHERE WE GET OUR LITHOGRAPHIC 
STONES FROM. 


Ta territory in and around the village of Solnhofen, 

in the kingdom of Bavaria, forms the world’s chief 
supply of lithographic stones. The litho stones found in 
France, near Montpellier, cannot, it is said, compare with 
the Solnhofen stones. | Consul Weber, of N uremberg, in a 
recent report, says that lithographic stone is nothing but a 
compact and homogeneous limestone, and the villages of 
Solnhofen, Moernsheim, and Langenaltheim, with a popu- 
lation of about 3,000 inhabitants, lie right in the centre of 
such limestone strata. These cover an area of about ten 
acres, of which the greater part has not yet been worked. 
The statement made from time to time, mostly from 
interested persons, that the supply of Solnhofen stones is 
rapidly diminishing, is, therefore, absolutely without 
foundation. These stones will not be exhausted for the 
next 200 years at least. 

Rumours of newly-discovered litho stone beds in other 
countries have, so far, proved to be untrue, or the stones 
have turned out to be of little use. At the present time 
litho stones must be of excellent quality in order to satisfy 
the requirements of the art. Many stones found at Soln- 
hofen are laid aside as not coming up to the standard. 
These are sold to builders, and are used for paving floors, 
&C. A scarcity, therefore, of superior lithographic stones, 
if it should ever arise, would have the effect of bringing 
into the market inferior stones. It is interesting to note 
that the stones in Solnhofen do not lie deep in the ground; 
in fact only the earth and some rock have so be removed 
asa rule. The stones lie in layers, and have simply to be 
taken carefully from the earth. The bulk of the ground, 
beneath which the litho stones lie, belongs to the com- 
munities of Solnhofen and Moernsheim, and therefore each 
Gemeindeburger (homestead owner) of these communities 
has a share in the ground. From time to time the afore- 
sald communities measure out a new stretch of land and 
divide it into lots, and each Gemeindburger gets his part. 
He can either explore the ground himself or sell his claim 
to one of the larger owners. The ground itself, after it has 
been deprived of its costly treasure, becomes again the 
property of the community. | 

Blue or gray lithographic s:ones are the most costly 
ones, as they are harder and better for use, and more 
copies can be obtained from them. Being harder, they 
stand the polishing on both sides better than the yellow 
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ones, and therefore are chiefly used for exportation to the 
United States. In fact the United States takes only these 
double-faced stones, which can be worked by the printer 
from both sides. The Germans, on the other hand, are 
wont to use single-faced stones. Every stone does rot 
take polish оп both sides; a stone may be good on one 
side, while on the other it is unfit for use, has flaws, splits, 
&c. Such blemishes are not always apparent on the sur- 
face, but may come on when the stone is worked upon һу 
the printer. It requires, therefore, skilled workmen, who 
have been in tbe trade from childhood, to see that none 
but good stones leave their hands. Solnhofen lies very 
far inland, and therefore the freight rates to all the sea- 
ports are high. River transportation is seldom used. The 
stones are sent by rail to Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
or Antwerp. If destined for the United States they go 
mostly to Bremen. Тһе entire output of stcnes is 
estimated to amount in value to /120,000 annvally. Of 
this, England takes one-fifth, the United States one-sixth 
Germany and other countries taking the remainder. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND THE 
HOUSING QUESTION. 


ECENTLY the Local Government Board issued thc 
following circular letter to the local authorities :— 


Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
June 23rd, 1900. 

Sir, —1 am directed by the Local Government Board to 
state that they are desirous of bringing under the con- 
sideration of local authorities the question of the housing 
of the working classes. 

This important question Баз recently much engaged 
public attention, and has been the subject of a lengthened 
debate in the House of Commons in connection with the 
Bill which has been introduced to amend Part ПІ. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 189o. | 

The Board have from time to timereminded local authori- 
tics of their powers and duties in relation to this subject. 
But they deem it expedient again to refer to it, and to 
bring especially under the notice of the:e authorities 
the very extensive powers which they possess with regard 
to it. 

The chicf Acts relating to the matter are the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Public Health (London) Act, 1791, 
and the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 1 he 
Board have in preparation digests of the provisions on this 
subject in these Acts, and they will forward copies of 
these digests as soon as they are ready. 

Important powers are given by the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act for the making of improvement 
schemes in respect of unhealthy areas in London and in 
boroughs and other urban districts, and also for the pro- 
vision of houses for the working classes. Full particulars 
with regard to these powers, as well as with regard to the 
epactments authorising schemes of reconstruction to be 
made, will be found in the digest of the Act ; but the Doard 
desire now to call special attention to the powers of the 
local authorities for dealing with insanitary dwellings, 
apart from schemes of the kind referred to. 

In the first place it is the duty of the local authority to 
cause inspection to be made of their district, with a view 
to ascertain whether any dwelling.house is in a state so 
dangerous ог injurious to health as to be unfit for human 
habitation, and also what nuisances call for abatement. It 
13 10 be observed that any premises in such a state as to 
be a nuisance or injurious to health, and any house or part 
of a house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injuricus 
to the health of the inmates, whether or not members of 
the same family, constitute a nuisance, and it is the duty 
of the local authority to enforce the provisions of the Acts 
іп order to abate any such nuisance. 

If after notice from tbe local authority the nuisance is 
not abated, or if in their opinion it is likely to recur, they 
must take summary proceedings in the matter before 
Justices or a magistrate. The court may make an order 
for the abatement or prohibition of the nuisance, and if by 
reason of the nuisance the house is unfit for human 
habitation, an order may be made prohibiting its being 
used for that purpose. 

Further, when two convictions in respect of the over- 
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crowding of the same house have taken place within three 
montlis, whether the persons convicted were the same ot 
not, the court may order the house to be closed for such 
period as they may deem necessary. | | 

Serious penalties may be imposed in connection with 
proceedings for nuisances. "hus, in districts outside 
London, the order of the court for the abatement of a 
nuisance or prohibiting its recurrence may impose а 
penalty not exceeding Z5 on the person on whom it 15 
made; whilst disobedience to an abatement order, unless 
due diligence to carry it out is shown, involves a liability 
to a penalty not exceeding 10s. а day during default, and 
a person knowingly or wilfully acting contrary to a pro- 
hibition order becomes liable to a penalty not exceeding 
20$. a day during such action. 

In London still heavier penalties are imposed by the 
Public Health (London) Act. There, where a notice to 
abate a nuisance has been served on a person, and the 
nuisance arose from his wilful act or default, or he makes 
default in complying with the notice, he is liable to a: fine 
not exceeding £10, whether a nuisance order ($.с., an order 
for the abatement of the nuisance or prohibiting its 
recurrence or closing the dwelling-house) is made on him 
or not. Further, if a closing order is made, a fine may be 
imposed not exceeding £20. If a person on whom ап 
abatement order is made fails to obey it he isliable, unless 
he satisfies the court that he has used due diligence to 
carry it out, to a finenot exceeding 20s. a day during his 
default; and a person knowingly or wilfully acting con- 
trary to a prohibition or closing order is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s. a day during such action. 

Moreover, in all cases of default, whether in London or 
elsewhere, the local authority may enter the premises to 
which the order relates, and do whatever may be necessary 
in the execution of the order, and may recover the cost 
from the person in default. 

Where a nuisance arises from any want or defect of a 
structural character, or where the premises are unoccupied, 
proceedings in respect of the nuisance must be taken 
against the owner: and itisto be noticed that the term 
“owner” for this purpose means the person for the time 
being receiving the rack rent, whether on his own account 
or as the agent or trustee for any other: person, or who 
would receive it if the premises were let at a rack rent. 

The local authorities in London and elsewhere have 
also power to make and enforce by-laws dealing with 
houses let in lodgings or occupied by members of more 
than one family. Ву means of these by-laws, regulations 
can be made for fixing the number of persons who may 
occupy these houses, for the registration of the houses, and 
for promoting cleanliness and ventilation in them. It is 
important that by-laws of this kind should be both made 
and enforced. Іп London it is obligatory ор the local 
authority to cause this to be done. 

Special attention should be given tothe provisions which 
are contained in Part II. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 189o, in relation to insanitary dwellings. 
These provisions make it the duty of the medical officer 
of health to represent to the local authority any dwelling- 
house which appears to him to be in a state so dangerous 
or injurious to health as to be unfit for human habitation. 
Further, if four or more householders, living in or near a 
street, complain to him that any dwelling-house іп or near 
that street is in a condition so dangerous or injurious to 
bealth as to be unfit for human habitation, he must forth- 
with inspect it and transmit to the local authority the 
complaint with his report, and if he is of opinion that the 
dwelling-house is in the condition referred to he must 
represent it to the local authority. If, on the representa- 
боп of the medical officer or of any officer of the local 
authority, or information given, any dwelling-house appears 
to them to be in such a state, they must forthwith take 
proceedings against the owner or occupier for closiug it. 

It is specially provided that the proceedings may be 
taken for the express purpose of causing the dwelling- 
house to be closed, and the court may not only make a 
closing order, but may impose a penalty not exceeding 
£20, and may authorise the local authority to make a 
reasonable allowance, which will be recoverable from the 
owner, to every occupying tenant on account of bis 
expenses in removing from the dwelling-house, Provision 
is also made under which it is the duty of the local 


authority, subject to certain conditions, to order the 
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demolition of а dwelling-house where a closing order has 
been made, and they are of opinion (a) that the house has 
not been rendered fit for human habitation, (5) that the 
necessary steps are not being taken with all due diligence 
to render it fit, and (c) that its continuance is dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the public or of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring dwelling-houses. If the owner fails 
to comply with the order they must themselves pull down 
the house, and sell the materials, and pay the balance of 
the money, after deducting the expenses of thc demolition, 
to the owner. 

Part II. of the Act also contains provisions enabling 
the local authority to deal with and procure the demolition 
of any obstructive building—+.¢c., a building which, although 
not in itself unfit for human habitation, is so situated that, 
by reason of its proximity to or contact with other build- 
ings, it conduces to make other buildings unfit for human 
habitation or dangerous or injurious to health, or prevents 
proper measures from being carried into effect for remedy ing 
evils complained of in respect of other buildings. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement how large 
are the powers vested in the local authorities for the 
purpose of dealing with insanitary dwellings, apart from 
the carrying out of schemes of improvement and recon- 
struction, and the Board desire again to impress upon the 
local authorities the importance of putting these powers 
in force wherever the exercise of them is required. Тһе 
Legislature has in some cases made provision to meet 
default on the part of local authorities in this matter. 
This is particularly so as regards London, where the 
County Council, on its being proved to their satisfaction 
that any local authority have made default in doing their 
duty under the Public Health (London) Act with respect 
to the removal of any nuisance, the institution of any 
proceedings, or the enforcement of any by-law, may 
themselves institute any proceedings or do any act which 
the authority might have instituted or done. Again, if the 
County Council are of opinion that the local authority 
have made default іп relation to proceedings under 
Part II. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
or Бауе failed to make an order for demolition, or to 
take steps for pulling down an obstructive building, they 
may pass a resolution to this effect, and thereupon the 
powers of the local authority as respects the dwelling- 
house and building in question under Part II. (other- 
wise tham in respect of a scheme) vest in the County 
Council, | | 

But, apart from provisions of this kind, Parliament 
has made it the duty of any local authority entrusted 
with the laws relating to public health and local govern- 
ment to put in force from time to time, as occasion may 
arise, the powers with which they are entrusted so as to 
secure the proper sanitary condition of all premises 
within the area under their control, and the Board would 
point out that a heavy responsibility rests with the local 
authorities if they fail to give effect to the intentions of 
Parliament in this matter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. B. Рвоу15, Secretary. 

The Clerk to the Local Authority. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
HE “Boyle” system of ventilation (natural) and 
Boyle’s patent “air-pump ” ventilators have been 
awarded two gold medals and one silver medal at the 


Paris Exhibition. 
Tug new E. P. Church, Whitley, is being ventilated by 
means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-Acting Invisible Roof 


Ventilators, manufactured by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
Ventilating Engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, the 


sole makers. 


The Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 
of Glasgow, have carried out the ventilation of the new 
free church hall, just opened at Loanhead, by means of 
their new patent direct-acting “ Natural Exhaust ” ven- 
tilator and air inlets. The architects were Messrs. Hardy 


& Wight, of Edinburgh. 


A arce Clock with two dials is to be placed in the 
Nottingham Road Cemetery, Derby. It will have all the 
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latest improvements, and generally made to the designs of 
Lord Grimthorpe. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby, 
are carrying out the work, and they are also making a 
large clock with Westminster chimes for St. Peter's 


Church, Derby. 


Some excellent samples of flexible mastic damp course are 
shown by Messrs. L. Lewis & Co., of 51, Shirland Road, 
Paddington, W., at the present Ironmongery Exhibition 
at Islington (Stand 136). This damp course is manufac- 
tured in 33-ft. lengths, and can be rolled along the wall 
and kept down to the mortar, avoiding frequent overlap- 
ping, whereas if cut in slabs it would take twelve overlaps 
of 3 in. each, or 36 in. in all. It can be had in any width. 
THERE is exhibited at the Ironmongery and Hardware 
Trades exhibition, now open at the Agricultural Hall, an 
oscillating frame сом! 
(Stand 77), of which we 
give an illustration. It is 
claimed for this cowl by 
the patentees, the Oscillat- 
ing Frame Cowl Co, 
Limited, Grimsby, that it 
absolutely stops all down- 
draughts, and draws up the 
smoke, which passes away 
freely. By the ingenious 
contrivance of the oscillat- 
ing frame movement, which. 
ever way the wind blows 
the cover-plate facing the 
wind is closed, and those 
opposite are opened corres. 
pondingly wider, thusallow- 
ing free egress for the 
smoke. The working parts 
are made in brass, and 
being simple in construction 

— cannot get clogged with 
soot. No lubrication is required. India-rubber buffers 
are used, therefore the action 15 silent. Тһе inside of the 
cowl can be swept іп the ordinary way, as there are no 
obstructions to the sweep's brush. А recent testimonial 
from the borough engineer of Grimsby speaks highly of 
the efficiency of the cowl as applied to the town hall and 
fire station in the prevention of what had been hitherto 
a most troublesome down.draught. 


———— P 
JOTTINGS. 


К. JOHN HENRY SUSDEN, of Keighley, has 

been appointed bacteridlogical chemist to the 

Corporation of Cardiff. He was until recently in the 
service of the Leeds city analyst. 


THE spire of Great Marlow parish church has just been 
restored at a cost of between £2,000 and £3,000. The 
work was necessitated by reason of the spire having been 
struck by lightning. 


AT Somerset House probate of the will of Mr. Henry 
Bancroft, C.E., Moor Hill, Kersal, who died on May 15th, 
Баз been granted to his widow and sons, by whom the 
estate is sworn at £16,840. 

Leeos is to have two new parks. The City Property 
Committee have agreed to select the Harehills Park 
Estate, for £35,000, in the Chapeltown district, the area 
being 32 acres, and also a site in Harehills Lane for 
£14,000, subject to the approval of the city council. 

Tug Dover Chamber of Commerce have received most 
satisfactory promises of support in the action they are 
taking to get the wireless telegraphy installation that con- 
nected the East Goodwin lightship and the shore reinstated, 
as it proved on several occasions of such practical value in 
cases of collision. Amongst the chambers whose support 
they have obtained are Liverpool, Southampton, Brad- 
ford (Yorks) Hull, Middlesboro', Wakefield, Oldham, 
Leith, Goole, Nottingham, Exeter, Walsall, Bolton, 


Newport, etc. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 
BY ARTHUR CATES. 


HE observations made on assessors and competitions 

may be reasonably summed up thus: “ Perfection in 

such matters is unattainable”; although after 50 years of 
discussion it has very nearly been reached. 

The assessor has two matters to consider: “the plan,” 
excellence in which is of vital importance to the promoters; 
and the “elevation,” which is of no less importance to them, 
to the public, and the advancement of the art. What 
course, then, should an assessor take, when one set of 
drawings submitted is perfect in plan, but marred by an 
elevation, combining all the faults so rightly deprecated by 
©“ Academicus,” and even worse; while another has a 
bad, unworkable plan, with an elevation as excellent in 
design as * Academicus " could desire ? 

It would seem that “plan ” must be the first considera. 
tion; but should not the assessor so advise the promoter 
that advantage might be taken of the superior architec- 
tural merits of the other design, and the plan and eleva- 
tion of the two competitors be combined ? The personal 
element which would arise would render this difficult, but 
in any case the demerits and defects of the architecture 
might be subject of such comment as to render the re- 
modelling of the design necessary, and the grave faults 
eliminated. Or if elevation should be the primary essen- 
tial, the re-casting of the plan might be in like manner 
dealt with. 

It is quite possible that, in two or three recent instances, 
the decision of assessors appointed by a President of the 
R.I.B.A. may not have given satisfaction to some of the 
competitors, but it is doubtful whether any better results 
would have been attained from appointments made by the 
Council There may some day be occupants of the pre- 
sidential chair on whose judgment less reliance could be 
placed than on that of the Council, but the decision of 
sucha man as the present holder of that office, arrived at after 
careful enquiry, would probably be preferable to any other. 
The vagaries and tricks of competitors render the task of 
assessors difficult, and the unsuccessful man too often 
thinks that he has good ;,.ound for complaint, while, had 
he been in the same position as the assessor, he would 
have arrived at the same decision himself. 

However nearly we may have arrived at perfection, and 
it is very near indeed, competitions cannot be made perfect 
as regards competitors or assessors until the human 
element is eliminated. In the meantime, carefully pre- 
pared conditions, approved by the intended assessor, with 
an earnest desire on the part of competitors to honestly 
submit to them, will remove many grounds of complaint 
and lighten the arduous duties of the assessor. 


BY ALFRED DARBYSHIRE. 

Since the R.I.B.A. “Suggestions ” appeared, one has 
got into the habit of thinking that nothing more need be 
said about assessors, or their awards, in architectural 
competitions. | 

To some of us personally the question seems to have 
lost its interest; and for two reasons. First, because 
architectural competition has not the fascination and 
charm it had in youthful days; and secondly, because 
experience has taught one that both with and without 
assessors, disappointment and injustice must be suffered, 
and patiently endured. 

To me it has alway seemed a serious and responsible 
matter to accept the duties of assessor, be the fee ever so 
large. After all that may be said and done, it comes to 
an answer to the question you have printed. What are 
our assessors to assess ۶ Are they to do the best they can for 
the honour and dignity of our art, or are they to be content 
with the selection of the best plan or arrangemeñt of 
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practical requirements? І have по wish to derogate [rom 
the mind that can contrive and puzzle out a good plan; 
all I wish to say is, that itis not often the good planning 
mind has artistic instincts, or a capacity for using our art 
in its highest and noblest forms. If this be true we can 
easily appreciate the immense difficulty which meets the 
assessor, especially if he be a man of repute and an 
architect in the highest sense. Then again—he may be a 
classic devotee, or a Gothic enthusiast; and so by his 
assessment he is called upon to legislate on the gigantic 
question as to what the architecture of our time shall be. 
As a matter of course some worthy competitor must 
suffer. 

I heard Sir William Richmond say the other day, when 
addressing the Architectural Congress in the Conduit 
Street rooms, what I have never dared to say or give 
written expression to. I cannot remember the exact words, 
but they were to the effect that the art of architecture 
would never flourish so long as it was merely a repetition 
of that of past epochs, and did not represent (as all past 
architecture has done) the spirit of the age in which it was 
conceived. Such a conclusion I arrived at many years 
ago (some of us remember the “ New Style ” discussion), 
but to hear such a truth from a great painter in a repre- 
sentative assembly of architects was а «wonderful 
experience. 

trust this may not be looked upon as a digression. If 
this condition of our art obtained, how easy would be the 
duty of the assessor! He would not wound the Gothic 
man by accepting the work of the Classic man, or ۶ 
versa; he would simply have to select the best exposition 
of out noble art, as seen through the civilization of the 
epoch in which we live. . 

Now, with regard to the question of plan. I submit that 
if the competition be for a public building, for instance, a 
hospital, asylum, theatre, church, or hotel de ville, there 
cannot exist much difference in the plans, if the require- 
ments are properly set forth. "Therefore, I plead for the 
Art of Architecture, and not for its шеге utility. Any 
deficiencies in plan (which must be ofa trifling nature) can 
easily be corrected, but you cannot command architectural 
art. Like the art of acting, it cannot be taught; it is 
intuitive, and heaven-born. If such a condition is pre- 
sented, as the combination of the planning mind, with that 
of the artist, then the assessor's duties are easy; but as 
this is rarely the case, again I plead for the recognition of 
the art of our profession; and [ venture to say that if this 
principle is maintained, the English architectures of this 
age will secure the respect and esteem of the ages yet to 
come. 

PA 


THE BANE OF SMALL COMPETITIONS. 


E announced a competition for a shop a fortnight 
ago, in which a premium of گر‎ 10 was to be awarded 
by a professional assessor. No doubt the promoters 
thought they were doing the correct thing, and a very 
generous thing, but to those who understand the archi- 
tect's position in the matter it is both paltry and absurd. 
Presumably no architect with much real business on hand 
would think twice about taking part in such a competi- 
tion, or, indeed, in any competition where there was not a 
reasonable prospect of an adequate remuneration. But 
evidently there are those who do find it desirable or con- 
venient to undertake such work, or else we should not 
continue to have these small jobs put up for competition. 
And in this way a very real injury is done to architects 
and architecture alike. 

Some years ago a competition for a cottage hospital, to 
cost £1,200, was announced. We forget if a premium was 
offered or not. But, at any rate, the committee in stating 
that the usual five per cent. would be paid to the appointed 
architect stipulated that this was to cover the cost of the 
bills of quantities and the travelling expenses. There 
were over two hundred applications for particulars 
of this competition! Yet what did the value of 
this prospective job amount to? Well, one architect 
who was invited to compete had the audacity—an 
audacity of the right kind—to improve the occasion by 
pointing out to the committee what their offer really 
meant so far as he was concerned. He wrote as 
follows:—''I am much obliged by the notice for the 
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competition, but I do not see that it would, under any 
circumstances, be worth my while to send in plans for it. 
In any case I could only send in sketch plans, and cer- 
tainly not bills of quantities. The committee can hardly 
be aware of the unreasonableness of such a requirement, 
even though they may have a response of 200 to their 
offer. But now, just look. The bills of quantities would 
cost me some £18 or £20, the plans say £15, making £35, 
besides my own time, in order to stand the bare chance 
(of 1 in 200) of gaining employment to bring me in a 
sum of £60, less expenses say £10; nett, £50, less £35, 
thus leaving me (15 to pay me for all my own time, skill, 
and experience (whatever they may be worth—not much 
to a committee, apparently) in the designing and preparing 
of the plans, and carrying out a work requiring great care 
and tbought." And so he declined to compete for ** honour 
and glory on half-pay " ; which was the wise resolve of 
the prudent mind. 

Small competitions cannot pay even the successful 
competitor, and we do not believe that even the possible 
advantage of the advertisement is worth the outlay. But 
besides this the evils of the larger and more important 
competitions are intensified in the smaller ones. Тһе 
cheeseparing policy is by no means confined to the big 
competitions, and it tells with greater effect in the smaller 
ones. Тһе remuneration can only be very small even at 
the best, but when travelling expenses, bills of quantities, 
and other items of a similar kind have to be included in 
the “ usual fée," then the usual become the unusual, and 
the “successful ” competitor is more to be pitied than 
congratulated. What wonder then if sometimes these 
promoters of small competitions find themselves ‘hoist 
with their own petard,” and that the successful competitor 
has not allowed himself to lose by the business ! 

The whole morale of small competitions is wrong. They 
offer an inducement to needy men to gamble for a stake 
which if they were not needy they would not look at for a 
moment. That the chances may be 100 to 1 against them, 
and that they can ill afford to risk the labour and time on 
so problematical a result, they are little inclined to stay to 
consider. And then look at the waste of time and effort 
expended by these competitors in small competitions. Who 
can deny that this constitutes a real and serious evil? It 
is a trading upon the necessities of the poorer part of the 
architectural profession, and inviting {Бет to take part т 
a lottery in which, as one architect has well put it, “the 
consideration is below the proper value of the mercantile 
commodity." Of the quality of the architecture obtained 
under such conditions perbaps the less said the better, 
Proper assessment of the designs is probably an im- 
possibility in nine cases out of ten, and in no case is it 
likely that a man will be inspired to give of his best when 
he works under the impression that he is labouring for 
naught. Тһе idea that small competitions are really а 
sort of benevolent institution for the unearthing of budding 
genius is possibly a fine one in the estimation of some, but 
most competitors discover that it becomes considerably 
finer before they get to the bottom of it! For generally it 
affords an excellent and practical illustration of that well. 
tried architectural expedient—the vanishing point ! 


up the terms of conditions upon which competitive 
designs be invited, and that such architect be retained as 
assessor to assist the Council in adjudicating upon the 
designs submitted, and that such assessor be not employed 
tocarry out the work after such a competition. The 
architect’s fees not to exceed 200 guineas.” 

Тне chosen competitors for the new police courts and fire 
station at Blackburn are:—-Messrs. Henry T. Hare, 
London; J. S. Gibson, London ; Woodhouse and Wil. 
loughby, Manchester ; ju and Green, Blackburn; 
Cheers and Smith, Twickenham; Briggs and Wolsten- 
holme, and Stones and Stones, Blackburn. Each com- 
petitor will receive a fee of 75 guineas, and the designs will 
be adjudicated upon by Мг. N. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., of 


Nottingham. 
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IN a competition for a new Wesleyan chapel to be 
erected іп Durham Road, Sunderland, the first premium 
has been awarded to Mr. J. Jameson Green, 19, South 
John Street, Liverpool, and he has been appointed archi- 
tect for the work. The second premium went to Mr. F. 
Boreham, A.R.I.B.A., 75, Finsbury Pavement, Е.С. 
There were 19 competitors. 

Prizes were recently offered for modelling in connection 
with the Aberdeen School of Art, by Colonel Innes. The 
models sent in were adjudicated upon by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S,A., and the prizes have been awarded 
to Mr. Adam A. Tyler, for a model of “А boy kneeling 
with top," and to Mr. James P. Samuel for a model of 
" Victon, mailed figure on rearing horse”; while extra 
prizes have been awarded to Mr. Christopher M’Intosh 
for a model of * Robert Emmet—figure standing," and 
to Mr. William Dawson for a model of ** Variety— female 
figure standing." Тһе first prize model—Mr. Tyler’s 
“Boy with top”—is to be cast, and offered for the 
acceptance of the Art Gallery Committee. 

Tue plaster cast of the memorial which it is proposed to 
erect to thememory of the late Lord Leighton in St. Paul's 
Cathedral has been removed from Burhngton House to the 
Cathedral. It now stands in a niche just beyond the 
north-west chapel, though where the actual memorial, 
which is to be constructed of bronze and marble, will be 
placed is yet to be settled. 


Tue death is announced from Paris, at the age of 67, of 
M. Antoine Vollon, member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and a still-life painter of eminence. 


A TABLET has just been erected on the front of Bolton 
House, Windmill Hill, Hampstead, to commemorate 
the fact that the celebrated poet— Joanna  Baillie— 
lived there for many years, and was there visited by 
the most celebrated men and women of her day. 
The inscription on the tablet, which is placed between 
the windows of the first floor, is “ Joanna Baillie, 
Poet and Dramatist, born 1762, died 1851—lived in this 
house for nearly 50 years.” Bolton House is one of three 
(the centre) old-fashioned, red-brick houses, with trees in 
front, and is entered by iron gates. It is still in a some- 
what retired position, although many new houses have 
grown up around it, but it may be safely asserted that at 
the beginning of the century the neighbourhood was, after 
dark, by no means pleasant for solitary walkers. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is the prospect of an interesting competition at 
Brighton, wherethe Town Council purpose carrying ont 
extensive alterations and extensions in connection with 
the Brighton Aquarium. The proposed scheme affects 
the winter garden and concert room, the baths, and 
terrace. The Town Council at their last meeting had 
before them a resolution to the effect that architects 
should be invited to submit competitive designs for the 
work, and that premiums of /250, £150, and £100 should 
be offered. This, however, was rejected in favour of the 
following amendment, which was duly carried :—“ That, 
before the Council advertise for competitive designs for 
dealing with the Aquarium, an architect of standing 
be engaged to prepare a report with plans as to the utili- 
sation of the existing buildings, together with rough 
estimate of the cost, and that after this report has been 
submitted to the Council the architect be retained to draw 


ADVANTAGE is being taken of the absence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales from London thoroughly to clean 
and renovate the splendid paintings with which the upper 
walls and ceiling of the great central saloon at Marlborough 
House are decorated. These pictures deal mostly with 
the subject of Marlborough's great fights, and are painted 
on the plaster direct. Some years ago these pictures and 
some of those on the wall flanking the great staircase had 
been neglected and had to be restored at considerablecost, 
many figures having practically to be repainted. On the 
present occasion nothing in the way of restoration is either 
in contemplation or necessary, but careful cleaning was 
thought highly desirable. Тһе lower portion of the walls 
of the saloon are hung with tapestries, and these, too, will 
be carefully cleaned before the return of the Prince and 


Princess of Wales. 
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А LEAFLET has been issued by the Church Crafts 
League giving an account of its objects and methods. 
At the recent half-yearly meeting, held under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Rochester, Mr. Anning Bell 
апа Mr. Mouat Loudan, the well-known decorative 
artists, and Mr. Harrison Townsend and Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, architects, were elected as artist members. 
Membership of the league is open to ordinary members 
on payment of a small annual subscription. Those 
desirous of further particulars should write to the secre- 
tary of the league, at the Church House, Westminster, 
S.W. 

ON Monday last the Covenanters' House at South Queens- 
ferry, whichhas already been described in our columns, was 
putup to sale by public auction. The building had ** become 
waste and ruinous, and a receptacle for filth and other 
nuisances, but unsafe and unfit for use and occupation,” 
and the Commissioners of the burgh, acting under the 
Act of 1892, resolved to dispose of the property. The 
auctioneer asked a bid for the property at £20, the 
upset figure. This was at once offered, and bids of £1 
additional between two gentlemen mounted up within 
a few minutes to £41, at which price Mr. Thos. 
M'Donald, of M'Donald & Son, auctioneers, 4, Mont- 
gomery Street, Edinburgb, became the purchaser. Мг. 
M'Donald has not yet definitely decided what is to be 
done with the building, but there 15 a possibility, says 
the Scotsman, that it may be turned into a museum. 
At the close of the sale a small and well.finished water- 
colour drawing of the building, by Mr. Charles Brydon, 
was sold for 55s. 

IN connection with the holding of a bazaar at Bamburgh 
Castle last week, an opportunity was afforded to a large 
number of visitors of inspecting the progress of the ex- 
tensive restoration scheme which is now being carried out 
by Lord Armstrong. Тһе work has already occupied six 
years, and. will not be completed for some time to come. 
The ancient King's Hall has been restored, and the 
interior of the keep, which is regarded as one of the most 
perfect specimens of a Norman keep in Great Britain, has 
also been altered in order better to show the Norman 
work. 


THE suggestion is renewed, says the Manchester Guardian, 
for the removal of St. Peter's Church, Mosley Street, 
Manchester, for the purpose of throwing open St. Peter's 
Square. St. Peter's—with St. Michael's and St. James's 
churches—was founded in 1788, and it is one of the 
churches designed by James Wyatt. Из founder and first 
rector was the Rev. Samuel Hall. As originally built it 
had no dome. The dome was added in the time of the 
second rector, the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Smith, the well- 
known head master of the Grammar School. Above the 
communion table is a painting by Annibale Caracci, of 
“ The Descent from the Cross," which was purchased in 
Italy by Mr. Dawson and given to the church. The church 
has sittings for 1,000 persons, and the living, in the gift of 
the Dean and Canons of Manchester, is of the yearly 
value of £220. It is understood that the question of the 
proposed removal of the church is under consideration by 
the Improvement Committee of the Corporation. 

Ат the annual meeting of the Leeds Master Builders' 
Association, held on the 23rd inst. at the Leeds and 
County Builders! Exchange, Mr. J. F. Wright was elected 
president and Mr. J. Pickard vice-president. Тһе report 
and balance-sheet were adopted, and the retiring prest- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Dews, and the various committees were 
thanked for their services. 


THE trustees of the late Mr. David Lewis, it is stated, . 


propose to spend a large sum of money, probably amount- 
ing to £100,000, in the establishment of an hospital on 
the colony system for the treatment of epileptics. Some 
400 acres have been secured near Chelford, оп Lord 
Holland's estate at Sandle Bridge. Тһе roads have been 
made and a proper drainage system has been established. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the National Union of 
Sanitary Inspectors was held at Leamington on Friday 
last, at {һе commencement of a two days' conference. 
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The annual report stated that the past year had been most 
successful and encouraging, the membership having in- 
creased by 35. Тһе union now consisted ot 334 members, 
39 honorary members, and 17 associates—a total of 390, 
compared with 355 last year. Тһе number of districts 
represented had also increased, there being 156 against 
143last year. The chairman, Mr. W. Bland, presiding in 
the enforced absence of Sir F. S. Powell, in moving the 
adoption of the report, urged the necessity of sanitary 
appointments being filled by men properly qualified for 
their work. In all districts, whether large or small, a 
qualified man should be placed in charge of the sanitary 
department. 
pointed to the smaller districts, which had consequently 
suffered. Тһе blame for the creation of such districts, 
containing say 5,000 inhabitants, rested with the county 
authorities, and the efforts of the council should always 
be directed to pointing out the inefficiency that must exist 
under such circumstances. The report having been 
adopted, Sir F. S. Powell was re-elected president for the 
ensuing year. 


THE protracted struggle between the Gosport District 
Council and the naval and military authorities over the 
question of drainage has, it is hoped, terminated by the 
council having decided to drain the town. Within the 
area governed by the council are the Marine Barracks, 
Haslar Hospital, the New Barracks (temporary head- 
quarters and depot of the Rifle Brigade), Clarence Vic- 
tualling Yard, and several forts. Оп the understanding 
that the town would be drained the Treasury, on the re- 
commendation of the Admiralty and War Office, decided 
to raise the contribution to the rates to {3,500 a year, 
and a scheme of drainage, to cost /81,000, was submitted, 
but rejected at a town's meeting. Now, however, the 
District Council have decided to approve the scheme, and 
it is hoped there will be no further impediment placed in 
the way ofits being carried into execution. 

A RECORD price was obtained for two logs of African 
mahogany at a sale at Liverpool the other day. These 
two logs formed one tree, and were brought, states the 
Liverpool Mercury, for the purpose of being cut into veneers 
for the decoration of the palatial residences of some of the 
merchant princes of the United States of America. The 
veneers are used in the place of wall papers, and, being 
beautifully figured, give a superb effect. The prices 
realised for the two logs were respectively 10s. 3d. and 
7s. 3d. per superficial foot, which is a record for African 
mahogany logs in the rough state, as imported. 


IN reply to our correspondent “J. D." we may state that 
the architect is certainly bound to supply a copy of the 
specification to the contractor, as also a complete copy of 
all drawings, and these are furnished free of cost. We 
know of nothing that could be accepted as an equivalent 
for a specification. As regards the charges of an architect, 
the payment of five per cent. on the cost of the building 


is the generally recognised fee, though there is no legal 


recognition of such a charge. There are, of course, other 
payments for extra services, and these are detailed in the 
paper on “ The Professional Practice as to the Charges 
of Architects,” published under the authority of the Royal 
Insittute of British Architects (9, Conduit Street, 
London, W. Price 6d.) 


mad 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 
IR,—I think your correspondent's letter is easily 
answered. If the outside public is to place decisions in 
the hands of architects, it must be on the condition that 
their comfort and convenience must be the first and chief 
consideration, 

The plan must undoubtedly take preference of every- 
thing else, and an assessor is clearly only justified in 
weighing the merit of two designs on the elevational treat- 
ment when their plans are nearly, if not quite, of the same 
order of merit. 

And Ifurther doubt if there are very many able designers 
who cannot plan; if so their course is clear—it is to work 


They had often seen inefficient men ap- . 
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in conjunction with men who can, Besides, there is аз 
much scope for artistic ability in plan designing as in 
elevational designing, and the two are not usually separated. 

No, the want is to have assessors who know either a 
good plan or elevation when they see it, and who have 
not a weird preference for the mediocre and the fifth 
rate. 

Yours, etc., 
EXPERIENCE, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS, EASTBOURNE. 
DESIGN BY BEST AND CALLON, ARCHITECTS. 


Ws illustrate another of the best designs received in this 


recent competition. 


تست 


ROOM DECORATION. 
EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
CHARLES R. MACINTOSH, ARCHITECT, GLASGOW. 


This is a clever departure from the usual type of 
memorials for the dead. The predominance of refinement 
and simplicity and the suggestion of restfulness are 
pleasing qualities in the design. 


MEMORIAL TO LLEWELLYN, PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


HENRY PRICE, SCULPTOR. 


HE Founders’ Company of London held an exhibition 
of works at the Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch 
Street, in May last, and awarded this design a first prize. 
It was also stated to be by far the best piece of work in the 
exhibition. In acompetition in April, the authorities of the 
London County Council Technical Education Board, Art 
Section, awarded Mr. Price a scholarship to the value of £80, 
and complimented him on the design. Thesubject wasorigin- 
ally modelled for a competition heid at the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, at Blaenau Festiniog, in 1898, where it was 
awarded the first prize of £25, for the best design for a 
monument to Llewellyn, last Prince of Wales. Thus this 
spirited design has achieved a good record. 


rea, 


THE FUTURE OF THE ROYAL ARCHI. 
TECTURAL MUSEUM, 


R. MAURICE B. ADAMS, the Hon. Sec. of the 

Royal Architectural Museum, makes the following 

statement regarding the present condition and future 
prospects of the museum :— 

No one can have been associated with the maintenance 
of this great collection of Gothic art without realising the 
need of its development on the one hand, and the lack of 
interest displayed in its welfare by the majority of the 
profession on the other. That these conditions are 
essentially inimical goes withont saying. To ask, how- 
ever, for monetary aid during the period when the 
institution was in financial difficulties was quite hopeless, 
and any chance of augmenting the collection was then 
equally out of the question. “The museum 15 no longer 
hampered by debt, and the current expenses of the school 
of art are more than covered by its income. 

Architects and others are not invited to assist in a life- 
Jess project, or interest themselves in a dead cause. 
Whatever may have been the failings and shortcomings 
of the Gothic revival, it would, indeed, be a sorry day for 
the architecture of the future should students cease to 
make themselves acquainted with the best work of past 
periods and styles, particularly with the national style of 
Gothic, as represented by the masterpiecesof architectural 
art got together with so much disinterested and loving zeal 
by the founders of this museum, for the sole purpose of 
facilitating such an intimate study of old work. 

Тс meet contemporary needs, it is clearly necessary 
to bring the collection more up to date and more in line 
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with the types of design more currently in use, No doubt, 
had it been possible, it would have been a good thing to 
have supplemented the Mediæval examples with specimens 
of Classic work and Renaissance detail some years ago. It 
was not possible under the circumstances, seeing that 
space, money and the co-operation of architects and others 
were all in turn wanting, when for a good while every 
available effort had to be made to prevent the collection 
from being broken up and the premises closed entirely. 

We are now free of that danger, but it must be admitted 
that the museum is not realising in so complete a way as 
it might the special intentions of its foundation. With 
the affiliation of the museum with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and with the Architectural Association, 
it ought to be relatively easy to vastly enhance its utility. 
At least such a project might form the basis of a central 
university of architecture, for it remains a subject of much 
regret that architects have no such premises as the Institute 
of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors' Institution. 

To those whose professional careers were more or less 
inspired by the enthusiasm of the Gothic revival it should 
be hardly necessary to recall the reality and thorough- 
ness with which those who took part in that movement 
were animated. There is no need now to recount the 
history of the Gothic revival, in the origin of which the 
hopes of the future seemed to be centred in a rekindling of 
Medievalism. Тһе thoroughness of those days, however, 
must be ever associated with the aspirations and principles 
so ably represented by Pugin, Scott, Burges, Street, and 
Butterfield. The best work of to-day is done by men in 
some degree actuated by the influence exercised by these 
enthusiastic workmen ; for the evidence of the truth of this 
assertion instances scarcely need be quoted. 

Drawings and plastic copies of old work may be cyni- 
cally described as the dry bones of architecture, but by 
the very nature of things they serve as the grammar of the 
art, without a knowledge of which no articulate expression 
or individually developed work is ever likely to be 
produced. 

Such a collection as that already to be seen at Tufton 
Street must consequently have its uses, at least, as an 
index for reference. "Those who love their art, and realise, 
therefore, a keen pleasure in its development, will, I am 
persuaded, afford a helping hand in thus making the Royal 
Architectural Museum worthy of its aim, a credit to the 
profession, and as useful as comprehensiveness can make 
it. А building ennobled by good sculpture obtains a 
charm secured by no other means. "The inclusion of such 
names as our new president, Mr. Wm. Emerson, 
P.R,I.B.A., and Messrs. Aston Webb, A.R.A., John 
Belcher, А.К.А., С. Е. Bodley, A.R.A., and George 
Frampton, А.К.А., among the vice-presidents should be 
an assurance of the Council's desire to perfect the museum 
for the good of the greatest number and for art especially. 
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COMPETITIONS IN CARPENTRY, CARVING, 
AND HOUSE MODELLING. 


N DER the auspices of the Carpenters’ Company and 

the Joiners’ Company there are to be several com- 

petitions of interest, not only to carpenters and joiners, but 
also to architectural students. | 

The carpentry and joinery competitions include con- 
structive carpentry, in which skill in obtaining the greatest 
amount of strength at the smallest expense of material and 
labour shall be the object (this section includes roofs, 
bridges, centreing, shoring, gantries, &c.); ornamental 
carpentry, in which skill in obtaining architectural or 
picturesque effect, combined with strength and economy 
in materials and labour, shall be the object ; models o 
specimens of hand-made joinery; cabinet work; and 
carving (including friezes, panels, capitals, &c.). 

In the competition for models of houses built chiefly of 
wood, models are asked of :— A detached labourer's cottage 
of one storey (first prize £4, second prize £3); a detached 
labourer's cottage, two storeys high (first prize /4, second 
prize £3); a small dwelling-house fit for a head gardener 
or farm bailiff to occupy (first prize £ 5, second prize £3). 

Gold and silver medals of the Carpenters’ Company аге 
also offered for plans of cottages, one or two storeys 
high, including working drawings, specifications, and 
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approximate estimate, with or without perspective sketch’; 
drawings to a scale of } in. to a foot, with constructive 


details to a larger scale. 


The models are to be constructed to a scale not less than 
3 in. to the foot, or more than 2 in. to the foot. The roof 
must be capable of being taken off, and if there are two 
storeys the upper floor must also be removable ; fittings 


such as a dresser or press are to be shown, but not furni- 
ture. In all cases there must be a dwarf wall for a foun- 


dation not less than 6 in. above ground level, and the fire- 
places and chimneys must be in brick or stone. Above 


the dwarf wall half-timbered or wholly timbered work must 


be mainly employed. The chief objections raised against 
houses of wood are (1) danger of fire, (2) liability to har- 
bour vermin (insects), (3) the expense of painting. The 
attention of competitors is drawn to these so that they 
make provision or suggestion for Overcoming them. The 
main objects are health and economy, but it is desired that 
the buildings, though simple, shall havea pleasing appear- 
ance. They are not for town buildings, but might be 
erected in country places, and where timber is plentiful. 
It may be assumed that the water supply will be from a 
well, and that it is of importance to store rain.water to a 


moderate extent. 


The different objects for competition must be delivered 
at the Carpenters” Hall during the week ending May 11th 
next, where they will be exhibited in June. Further 
particulars can be obtained from Mr. $. W. Preston, 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, Е.С. 
—n — 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


Ву ARTHUR CATES. 


HE attention of the Institute has from time to time 
been invited to {Ъе great advance made in recent 
years throughout the United States in the organisation 
and development of a complete systematic course of archi- 
tectural education, in the forefront of which movement our 
esteemed and respected honorary corresponding member, 


Professor William R. Ware, now of Columbia University, 
N.Y., has been the active and influential lealer and 
organiser. 

In the late “forties” and early “fifties” many smart 
young architects went from London to the States, and 
there speedily attained to good and influential positions, 
prospering greatly; but, as London did not afford any 
opportunity for sound systematic artistic education, the 
young American student did not come here for the instruc- 
tion which he sought, but a steady stream of earnest 
aspirants flowed to Paris, where, in the ateliers of distin- 
Eu architects and in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts they 
ound the instruction and guidance they desired. 

This special training of those who now occupy leading 
positions in the professsion, and the developments which 


have followed the persistent teaching and exertions of 


Professor Ware, have so influenced the progress of edu- 
cation in the States that the student, if he has not already 
done so, may soon hope to find at home sources of instruc- 
боп which will render the course in Paris less necessary, 
and even a comparatively superfluous luxury. It haseven 
been suggested that at no distant period the ambitious 
English student who may desire to prepare himself for the 
effective practice of architecture, and go through a com- 
plete course of technical and artistic training, may find it 
expedient to resort to one of the American Universities, 
and tbere obtain that thorough education which sluggish 
indifference to educational advancement, and blind 
adherence to the antiquated and effete system of pupilage, 
does not afford him here. 

The old system of apprenticeship, where one or two 
apprentices were practically instructed by a skilled 
master in the mysteries and details of a trade or pro- 
fession, had undoubted advantages, bringing to bear on 
the youth the' continuous personal and almost parental 
influence of a master by whose direct instruction he could 
learn to adapt and carry out intelligently the ideas resulting 
from many years of experience and study ; but, although 
there may be some cases in which a pupil of these days 


* À paper prepared for and published in the R.I.B.A. Journal. We 
referred to this interesting and informing paper in a recent issue of the 
British Architect, 
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may enjoy similar advantages, the stress and Struggle of 
modern life, the wide range of knowledge and acquire- 
ments now necessary to ensure Success, and the changed 
relations between master and pupil, render a systematic 
course of strictly professional education most desirable asa 
prelude to entry on the active business of an office. 

In too many Cases the education of a young architect in 
this country is limited to what he may “рісі up” in the 
office, of which the payment by his parents of a consider. 
able premium has entitled him—a lad raw from school 
who has not yet learnt how to learn—to have “the run me 
where, if capable and industrious, he will be taught so far 
as may be necessary to enable him to take part in the 
office work, and to waste that time which should have been 
occupied in the completion of his education, to the still 
further advantage of his master, by taking the place of a 
paid assistant; or he may, if so disposed, cultivate artistic 
and dilettante indolence, and render himself incapable 
of thereafter taking an active part in the work of life. In 
either case his future position would be very different from 
that which he might have attained had the time so spent 
in the office been appropriated to systematic education. 

The recent receipt of the Annual Report fcr 1899 of the 
president and treasurer of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, of Boston, U.S.A.,and the Kalender quaintly 
described as ** The Annual Catalogue 1899-:900," affords 
the opportunity for noting many interesting particulars 
concerning the course of instruction in architecture 
followed at the Massachusetts Institute. қ 

The Massachusetts Institute, commenced as а school of 
industrial science, was opened in 1865 with r5 students, 
but has attained to so remarkable a development that the 
official staff now numbers 131 professors and assistants as 
“ officers of instruction,” 7 instructors in manual work, 30 
teachers and lecturers, and numerous occasional lecturers 
in special subjects. For the department of architecture 
there 15 а special staff, of a professor of atchitecture, а 
professor of architectural design, two assistant pro- 
fessors, an instructor, a lady assistant, and a teacher 
and lecturer on design, the necessary instruction 
in other subjects, such as mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, mathematics pure and applied, geometry, 
perspective, stereotomy, languages (French and German), 
business law and relations, and the other items of the 
curriculum, being given by other members of the profes- 
sorial staff. 

This architectural course aims to prepare the students, 
not only for those years of work as subordinates, when 
accuracy, rapidity, and taste in drawing and design, with 
accurate knowledge of detail, will be most useful qualifica- 
tions, but also for their subsequent independent career, 
when sound technical knowledge will be most important. 

The full course extends over four years, the first being 
devoted to those preliminary studies which are essential to 
form a sound basis for the strictly professional course of 
the three succeeding years, in which the instruction com- 
prises the study of construction and materials, of building 
processes and professional practice, of composition and 
design, and the history of architecture. The course is 
arranged to meet the needs of those who are commencing 
their professional studies, as well as of experienced 
draughtsmen who desire to make up deficiencies in their 
training, or to qualify themselves for undertaking the 
responsibilities of practice. During the entire course there 
is regular instruction in freehand drawing, that of the last 
year being from life. For three years the students are 
continually engaged upon architectural design, each 
student's -work being examined and criticised before the 
classes by a jury from the Boston Society of Architects. 
An option in architectural engineering is offered to students 
who intend to make a speciality of construction, and 
advanced courses in design, history, and construction are 
offered to graduates of the regular course. | 

In addition to the general library of the Institute for 
works of general reference there are ten distinct libraries 
of special treatises, monographs, text books and periodical 
publications germane to the work of the respective 
departments, of which the architectural library contains 
nearly 4,000 volumes of technical books and the leading 
American and foreign periodicals, a carefully selected 
collection of 11,000 photographs, 6,000 lantern slides, 
and a collection of casts of architectural sculpture and 


detail, 
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The studies are not limited to the university course: 
travelling students send measured drawings 28 5 
from Rome, Florence, Bologna, &с., and a large number 
of graduates continue their studies abroad; a year of 
study and travel in Europe forming an excellent con- 
tinution of the regular course, especially when the studies 
are properly directed under scholarly supervision. 

otudy in the vacation is not overlooked; there is a 
summer school of architecture, which last year made a very 
profitable tour in Europe. Crossing the ocean to Genoa, 
the school visited Milan, Brescia, Verona, and Venice, 
and, making a bicycle tour from Genoa along the Riviera 
to Marseilles, visited Aix, Arles, Nimes, Avignon, the Puy 
de Dóme, Vezelay, Sens, Troyes, and Paris—making 
measured drawings and sketches by the way, and taking 
over 700 negatives of important details and buildings. 

These particulars of the development of systematic 
education apply in all general features, not only to the 
Massachusetts Institute, but to many other institutions 
throughout the States, of which it may suffice here to 
mention the Harvard University, also in Massachusetts; 
the Columbia University, the Cornell University, the 
Syracuse University, in New York City and State; also in 
Philadelpbia the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
Chicago the University of Illinois, all with similar and not 
less efficient courses of instruction in architecture. 

At Harvard University, Cambridge, near Boston, 
Massachusetts, founded in 1638, the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished of the teaching institutions of the United 
States, a department of architecture has within the last 
five years been established, and tbe high qualification 
required of students for admission to the university and 
the influence of the general environment have led to 
inodifications of the scheme of study from those of the 
Massachusetts Institute, less time being given to general 
studies, and more to design and history; but the broad 
principles are similar, and the thorough systematic training 
of the students in the art and science of architecture 1$ 
the object aimed at. 

As is the universal custom in relation to these institu- 
tions in the United States, liberal donations for buildings 
and endowment much facilitate the work. А recent gift 
of £40,000, by a benefactor whose name is not disclosed, 
will much advance the development of this new school, 
which has also the advantage of using the Fogg Art 
Museum, which contains a fine collection of casts and 
objects of art, over 26,000 photographs, 1,528 lantern 
slides, 28,000 prints and drawings, &c., illustrating the 
history of the fine arts. 

The Austin Travelling Fellowship in Architecture, of 
the annual value of £200, is open to those who have taken 
with distinction the degree of Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tecture, this being the seventh endowment for travelling 
in architecture which has been established in the United 
States. 

The School of Architecture in the Columbia Uni- 
versity is under the direction of Professor William 
R. Ware, whose successful exertions in the cause of 
architectural education and able addresses and writings 
are highly appreciated by those who are interested 
in the subject. In his remarkable address of June, 
1898, to the Architectural League of New Yor , he 
discusses the principles which should govern teaching 
in a school of architecture, and this deserves, no less 
than his other writings оп the subject, careful 
study. The teaching staff of the architectural department 
numbers nine professors and lecturers expressly appointed, 
while 14 officers of other departments give 10struc- 
tion in special subjects connected with the department. 

The students have not only the privilege of using the 
fine general library of the university of some 250,000 
volumes, but also the splendid architectural library placed 
at their disposal by Mr. and Mrs. Avery,* a fine collection 


“Тһе Avery Memorial Library was founded in 1800 by Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery, and Mrs. May O. Avery, his wife, as a memorial to 
their son, Henry Ogden Avery, an architect of great promise, who 
was born in 1852 and died in 1890, the foundation of it being the fine 
library he had collected, extended in the most liberal manner by the 
generosity of his parents, The catalogue, а copy of which has been 
presented to the institute library, is itself a commendable and useful 
work in a sumptuous volume of no less than 1,139 pp. folio. In the 
Journal, 3rd Series, Vol. ПІ. (1896). PP. 158-90. appeared an interest- 
ing sketch of the Avery Library, its objects and scope, from the pen 
of Mr. Barr Ferree (Н.С.М.), of New York. 
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of photographs, prints, and drawings, all classified and 
arranged according to their subjects, and the Willard 
collection of architectural casts and models, probably the 
most carefully selected and the best arranged, if not the 
largest, of any in the world. 

Professor Ware warmly urges the cultivation of indi- 
viduality in the students, so that, whilst strictly con- 
forming to certain requirements, they shall at every stage 
of their work have a degree of latitude and freedom, 
always finding some necessary element to supply from 
their own taste and intelligence, thus tending to develop 
in every student whatever independence of character and 
spark of originality he may chance to possess. 

Professor Ware further expresses his views in the 
following admirable sentences :—“ To develop іп 
the school a distinctive method in design by 
which the style of contemporaneous building shall be in- 
fluencedand controlled, asthe architecture of Franceseems 
to be influenced by the fashions which from time to time 
prevail in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is by no means our 
object. This would be, under the circumstances, an im- 
proper and most unbecoming ambition. It was to be sure, 
suggested some years ago, in high quarters, that the 
schools in this country would do well to take up and «solve 
the problem of developing a new architectural style, which 
should be thoroughly national and should express the 
characteristics of the twentieth-century civilisation in this 
country. But this cry finds no echo in our minds. It is 
for the architects themselves, practising in their offices, to 
create, as they may, the architecture of the future by 
erecting the most sensible and beautiful buildings they 
can. It is the business of the school to see to it, as far as 
we may, that the architects themselves have the good 
sense and good taste, and the self-reliance and independ- 
ence of mind, which shall qualify them for this task. 

Much assistance to the study of design is given by the 
Society of *'Beaux-Arts" Architects of New York, the 
object of which is to further the architectural interests of 
the country, the active members of the society being 
limited to those who have been connected with the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Тһе society issues programmes 
three times during the season, divided into two classes, 
one for younger students and one for those more advanced. 
These competitions are open to any architectural student : 
the drawings are exhibited in New York. Medals and 
certificates of merit are awarded. Several ateliers have 
been opened in New York in connection with the society 
for the instruction of students, and from the various col- 
leges and universities there are very satisfactory returns: 
thus the beneficial influence of the best features of Beaux- 
Arts training is brought to bear on the students, tempered 
by the practical considerations of active life. 

The Cornell University, in the city of Ithaca, New York 
State, incorporated in 1865, and opened in 1868, Баз а 
four years' course of architecture similar in its details to 
that above described. The faculty of the College of 
Architecture is well manned, having eight professors and 
assistants, and four special lecturers. Тһе travelling 
scholarship attached to this college is peculiar in prc- 
viding for two periods of residence in Europe, with an 
intervening period of study in the college. | 

The Syracuse University, established in the central city 
of the Empire State, has in its College of Fine Arts а 
department of architecture with a four years' course, as 8 
the preceding institutions. | | 

Besides the regular course in these colleges, a special 
two years' course in arcbitecture is arranged to meet the 


' requirements of those draughtsmen of two or more years 


experience who are desirous of pursuing a coursc in archi- 
tecture, but whose early education would not enable them 
to pass the entrance examinations in mathematics and 
other subjects, and who cannot take the time to pursue а 
four years’ course. 

As a typical institution outside of the Empire State, the 
University of Pennsylvania, established in Philadelphia, 
may be mentioned. The School of Architecture in thet 
university is conducted on similar lines to those before 
described, by a four years’ course intended to combine 
thorough professional training with the essentials of a 
liberal education. The officers of the department of 
architecture comprise 11 professors and instructors an 
two lecturers, by whose exertionsthe standard of efficiency 
of the schools, as practically evidenced by “Тһе Year 
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Book of the School of Architecture" annvally published, 
is maintained at its highest point, the aim being to secure 
to its graduates the very best preparation for the demands 
of subsequent professional practice. 

In the professional work of the course the major portion 
of the student's time is devoted to the study of the general 
subject of design; courses in architectural history support 
this line of study, and broaden the general view of the 
student ; and adequate attention is given to those subjects 
which may be comprehended under the term *' architec- 
tural engineering." Skill and taste іп draughtsmanship 
are acquired by the student under constant exercises con- 
tinued throughout the course, not only in drawing incident 
to the study of design, but in the various phases of 
instruction in pure drawing. 

This portion of the course consumes about three-fourths 
ofthe time required of the student, the remaining portion 
being devoted to strictly academic studies, including 
English and English literature, French or German, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, all of which are taken in 
the first two years of the course. Іп this college there is 
also a special course of two years offered to architectural 
draughtsmen who desire to supplement office experience 
with technical training in design and other subjects. 

As an adjunct to the course in architecture a three years’ 
special coursein interior decoration isoffered,with the object 
not only of fitting its students for the intelligent designing of 
all those objects of industrial art that pertain to, and are 
included 10, an artistic interior; but also of imparting a 
knowledge of those underlying principles that form the 
foundation of a sound taste in that branch of esthetics 
included under the name of decorative art. 

This systematic training and completion of education 
in academic studies in these university courses cannot, 
however, be allowed to supersede the necessary final stage 
of experience in an architect's office; but it effectively 
prepares for it, enables the student to rapidly appreciate 
and assimilate such experience, and to supplement it in a 
most important manner. 

With all the advantages now accessible to the student in 
thiscountry, there is not any systematicand thorough course 
available for him in any way approaching in completeness 
tothoseafforded bythe American universities: іп too many 
cases tbe pupil desirous of advancing his knowledge can 
only do so by taking up courses of evening instruction 
after his daily work of office routine has exhausted him 
physically and mentally, and rendered him unfit to reap 
the full benefit of his studies. The energy of the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher and the generosity of the 
Carpenters’ Company have much improved the course of 
study available at King's College and University College. 
The School of Architecture at University College, Liver- 
pool, under Professor Simpson, is another great step in 
advance; and Glasgow has progressed in the right 
direction in its Technical College, under Professor Gourlay, 
and the School of Art connected therewith. The municipal 
technical schools and schools of art throughout the 
country aid in the spread of knowledge, which in time will 
give rise to a demand for the more systematic course of 
instruction herein advocated. 

The establishment of the 'Teaching University Юг 
London, and of the Birmingham University, raised hopes 
that architecture might take its place as a recognised 
faculty, and the now scattered and unorganised sources 
of teaching be consolidated under the influence of a 
systematic course, which, except for the final instruction 
in the experience of office work, in all cases where 
compléte education was desired, would have superseded 
the present defective system of pupilage. These hopes, 
alas! have not been realised. 

The Institute, by its position and influence, can do 
much towards attaining this end ; it has already, with the 
help of the Architectural Association, effected great im- 
provements in the education of the architect, and, with 
the success of the American schools as encouragement, 
may well endeavour to secure for the coming race o 
students a systematic course of professional university 
education not inferior to those herein described. The 
task, if undertaken, is one of great dificulty, and in any 
case can only be advanced slowly; but, notwithstanding 
the discouragement of London and Birmingham, every 
advance in improving the means of education will be a 
step onwards towards this end. 
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DISCUSSING THE HOUSING QUESTION 
AT WOOLWICH. 
Ы consequence of the activity іп Woolwich Arsenal and 
the influx of so many additional families, the scarcity 
of houses in the district has become acute, and a demon- 
stration was held on Plumstead Common on Saturday 
afternoon to discuss the remedy. Мг. Alfred Hall, of the 
Woolwich District Trade and Labour Council, presided, 
and said the meeting was the outcome of a conference of 
all the organised bodies of the district, convened by the 
Woolwich District Trade and Labour Council, who were 
fully convinced that the time had arrived for the working 
classes to do something for themselves in the way of better 
house accommodation. The working classes would have 
{һе remedy in their own hands in November, by returning 
members to the new borough council pledged to acquire 
land, erect cottages, and improve or reconstruct the 
existing houses under the London Government Act of 1899. 
The following resolutions were unanimously passed :— 
(1.) “ That this meeting of trade, labour, co-operative, tem- 
perance, friendly, and other working class societies of the 
Woolwich district calls upon. the Government to take 
steps without delay to find housing accommodation for 
the military at present residing in private house , to 
assist local bodies to build municipal dwellings by 
granting cheaper loans for housing purposes, and to 
check excessive rents by the establishment of fair rent 
courts. This meeting also calls upon the London County 
Council to make greater use in the near future of their 
powers to assist in housing the people, by increasing the 
süpply of houses, independently of dealing with slum 
areas." (2) “That this meeting of working men and 
women of Woolwich district resolves not to support any 
candidate at the borough council election who will not 
definitely promise to urge the adoption of Part 111. of the 
Housing Act, 159o, and the speedy erection by the council 
of good houses for the people in sufficient numbers to 
bring down rent, and to be let at rents which will suffice 
to meet the necessary cost of construction and main- 
tenance.” 
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THE CLEANSING WORK OF CORPORA- 
TIONS. 


HE annual meeting of the Association of Cleansing 
Superintendents of Great Britain was begun on 
Wednesday at Salford, when a large attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the municipal corporations of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales met in the Town Hall. 

The president of the Association (Mr. George Darley, 
of Leeds), in his opening address, gave an account of the 
cleansing work done at Leeds. He looked upon the con- 
ference as fulfilling a very useful mission—that of extend- 
ing knowledge and perfecting the methods of cleansing our 
cities and towns. The health of the people depended very 
much upon the cleanliness of the streets and roadways, 
and it was the object of the conference to see that this 
work was accomplished in the best possible way. 

Mr. W. H. Hamblett, who is at the head of the Salford 
cleansing department, read a paper descriptive of the 
cleansing of Salford. The area of Salford was, he said, 
5,176 acres, and the day and night cleansing work was 
centred in one department. The carrying out of the 
work involved an expenditure of £40,255—£15,686 for 
day and £24,569 for night. Salford had distinguished 
itself on one occasion at least in the removal of snow. 
That was last February, the department being highly 
commended for its work. There were in the borough 
20 miles of tram lines, and the first object when snow fell 
was to clear these lines. On the occasion of the fall in 
February 32 miles of thoroughfare was cleared the day 
following a two-days' fall. It was calculated that on that 
occasion the total weight of snow that fell in the borough 
was 1,962,772 tons, and the cost of clearing it was £1,150. 
Dealing with other portions of the Cleansing Committee's 
work, Mr. Hamblett stated that during the past year no 
fewer than 49,508 tons of refuse passed through the de- 
structors and were reduced to 17,998 tons of clinkers and 
ashes. The clinkers were carted to tips, sometimes long 
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the Government, both municipal and national, is now 
being called to the importance of this work, and it is hoped 
that the institution will soon be placed on a sounder 
financial basis. It is anticipated that this school, if 
properly supported and wisely conducted, will, in course 
of time, build up in Magdeburg an industry which will 
give employment to hundreds of artisans and mechanics, 
and bring renown to the city for its manufacture of fine 


and artistic furniture. 
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distances, or sent by boat to farmers in the country for 
road-making purposes. Up to the present time the 
disposal of clinker residuals had been a charge on the 
department, and it was with the utmost satisfaction 
that he learned his committee had determined (1) to 
erect new destructors, with forced or accelerated draught, 
and (2) to set up mortar mills for the making of 
slabs out of the clinkers. Іп connection with the 
cleansing work of the town Mr. Hamblett cordially 
recognised the excellent work that was being done by 
the Health Committee and tbe medical officer (Dr. 
Tattersall). Не further pointed out that in order to keep 
a town clean a great deal depended on individual efforts. 
Many greengrocers, he said, and butchers seemed to 
delight in giving evidence of their respective trades by 
having either a heap of sawdust or of garbage swept from 
their shop floors into the gutter, Of course when the 
trader was spoken to on the subject, it was the new boy 
who had done the mischief. Then there was the nuisance 
caused by the scattering of handbills, while the action of 
evening newspaper boys who threw bills of contents broad- 
cast did not tend to the peace and well-being of street 
cleansing superintendents. Оп the subject of broken 
glass in the streets Mr. Hamblett said that in the course 
of 12 months they had taken from the destructors 208,020 
mineral water bottles, 15,722 other bottles, and 97 tons of 
broken glass. In conclusion Mr. Hamblett suggested 
that it would be a good thing to impress upon the children 
in the public schools the necessity of burning various 
kinds of food refuse instead of putting it in the ash barrel 
to decompose and become a positive danger to health. 

Other papers followed, and in the afternoon visits were 
paid to various places of interest. 
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SANITARY SPECIALITIES FOR HOSPITALS. 


N an admirably produced catalogue, just published, 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Limited, of Lambeth, illustrate 
and describe very completely their numerous excellent sani- 
tary specialities for hospitals. By way of preface, Messrs. 
Doulton state that, in designing these fittings for hospital 
use, it has been their endeavour to use glazed ware wher- 
ever possible, and also to have everything kept clear of the 
floor, whilst in all operating and hospital work treadles for 
valves and wastes are generally supplied, thus preventing 
the necessity for touching the fittings with soiled hands. 
Theironwork is coated with the firm's well-known vitreous 
enamel, so as to prevent rust, as well as to give a smooth 
glazed surface. This special enamel is also a feature in 
the baths manufactured by the firm, as it gives the 
advantages of porcelain, with less weight, and at a 
cheaper price, whilst not having the same chilling effect 
upon the water. 

The ‘“Simplicitas” closet is shown in three forms, 
one of these being made specially strong for hospital 
or asylum use, no рай being less than one inch 
thick, and having а receding front, thus preventing 
any damage by the user. Тһе ordinary ''improved ” 
** Simplicitas " closet is kept well above the floor, allowing 
room for cleaning underneath. А good point is that 
instead of being built into the wall, it is bolted to 
strong iron supports, so that in case of breakage a new 
closet may be fixed without damaging the wall. There 
is also a special pattern for children, reduced іп 
size. Тһе price of these closets with cistern and 
fittings complete is about £5. Of Doulton’s patent 
* metallo-keramic" joint we have before spoken іп 
commendatory terms. It is here shown as applied to a 
* Simplicitas " pedestal wash-down closet. This joint 
provides a perfectly tight and secure connection between 
the outlet of the closet and the lead soil pipe. It is 
‘formed by means of lead pipe soldered on to the prepared 
surface of the ware. Every joint is tested to a pressure 
of 45 ft. head of water before it is sent out. Тһе closet 
of plain white Queensware, with metallo-keramic joint, 
cistern and fittings complete, costs less than £5 10$. А 
special flushing jet for washing down the closet basin can 
also be had for an extra 305. 

One of the most important features of Messrs. Doulton's 
hospital sanitary ware are their baths, and amongst these 
their iron baths, coated with their vitreous enamel, are 
specially worthy of notice. The enamel is applied when the 
bath is at a great heat, and becomes an integral part of the 
iron ; itsappearance is smootb, glossy, and lasting in wear. 
‘fhe baths are lighter, more compact and cheaper than the 
porcelain ware, in addition to the advantage of the tem- 
perature of the water not being affected. There is no 
danger of the iron or enamel being damaged by the water 
entering at too great a heat. Until recently, however, 
these baths could only be manufactured with the inside 
and roll treated in this way, but now Messrs. Doulton 
can produce an iron bath vitreous-enamelled both 
inside and out. Those interested in sanitary work, 
especially relating to hospitals, &c., where there is danger 
of spreading infection, will readily realise the advantage 
of this method, every surface being smooth, well glazed, 
impervious to rust, easily kept clean, and having no 
irregularities of surface to which dirt may cling. Тһе 
baths can be supplied in a warm light green tint, French 
grey, or pure white. Certain special forms of baths аге 
illustrated—one with an anti-splash rim (No. 746), a 
hospital bath on wheels (No. 291), and others, with 
fittings specially designed for use in hospitals, asylums, 
workhouse infirmaries, &c. 


САВІМЕТ-МАКІМС SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 
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HE United States Consul at Bremen states in his last 
report that he recently discovered at Magdeburg a 
school that roused .his interest to an unusual degree. 
Though familiar with educational work in Germany, aud 
also with technical schools, he says he has never yet seen 
such an institution. This school was founded by a citizen 
of Magdeburg—a plain mechanic, a cabinet-maker, but a 
genius at his trade. After having been prosperous in 
business, he wished to aid young men apprenticed to the 
trade of furniture making in his native town. Under 
Prussian laws youths who, after having passed through 
the public schools, intend to learn a trade are required to 
continue attending school for some nights during the week 
and for two hours on Sunday. Such schools are called 
* Fortbildungs-Schulen,” a term signifying a school where 
the education is to be continued. Тһе founder of the 
cabinet-making school had, through bis own long ехрегі- 
ence, become convinced that schools could not accomplish 
this purpose satisfactorily, because boys at the age of from 
I4 {0 17, after being hard at work all day long, cannot be 
in a condition, either physically or mentally, to attend 
school for hours with any benefit to themselves. He there- 
fore conceived the idea of establishing the school referred 
to. To accomplish his object, however, he needed the 
assistance of the Magdeburg union in the line of cabinet- 
making, sculpturing, and wood-carving, and their co- 
operation was granted to him to the fullest extent. АП 
the head mechanics of the cabinet-makers, though most of 
them are men without means, and therefore can ill afford 
to lose their time, agreed to send each of their apprentices 
to this school for a whole forenoon in every week, and also 
to take turns in assisting in the work of teaching. Consul 
Diederich says :—'' I believe it is impossible to conceive 
of anything more practical than the teaching in these 
classes, of which there are three, as. it is a three years’ 
course. No question is put, no fact explained, no defini- 
tion given, and no drawing made but has some bearing 
upon either the materials or the tools, or the purposes of 
the combined trades mentioned above. Great stress is laid 
upon freehand drawing, as this is to give the young men 
not only all the technical knowledge needed, but also to 
train the eye and the mind in designing every part of the 
various styles of furniture, as well as artistic decorations 
in wood-carving and inlaid woodwork.” Тһе attention of 
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Glazed-ware lavatories, lavatories and sinks for operat- 
ing rooms, with patent treadle fittings ; special hospital 
sinks; slop and wash-up sinks ; wash tubs; and mortuary 
and post-mortem tables are all illustrated in the catalogue, 
which is one of the most complete of its kind we have 


seen. 
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THE IRONWOOD TREE OF PEGU. 


HE ironwood tree flourishes in many provinces, par- 
ticularly in Madras, Bombay, and Burma, thriving 
best in moist localities. It grows t» an enormous height 
and reaches maturity in sixty or eighty years in Madras, 
but in the Bombay Presidency one hundred years is fixed 
as the commercially-exploitable age. Тһе wood, states 
the Indian Import and Export Trade Journal, is hard, resinous, 
and dark-coloured, and is highly appreciated in localities 
where it is to be had in fair abundance. It is much 
stronger than other woods of exceptional strength, and is 
so hard that a rifle shot at twenty yards distance will 
scarcely cause any penetration into it. 16 seems to be a 
favourite wood for scaffolding, and lasts well when kept 
from damp. It is also used for railway sleepers and tele- 
graph posts. The Burma State Railway was laid with 
sleepers of this wood in 1877, and the majority were still 
good in 1894. А quantity of sleepers was sent from Burma 
to Madras and Calcutta in 1885-6, and the profit which 
accrued from the works in the Pegu Circle amounted to 
36 per cent. Trees of three to four feet girth are used as 
house-posts and bridge piles in Pegu, and for these pur- 
poses it is said to be unequalled for its durability, while 
one mill in Pegu is supplying planks for paving blocks in 
England. The discovery of tannin in the properties of 
the wood, a year or two back, has imparted new interest 
to the wood. Mr. H. R. Proctor, of the Yorkshire College, 
who madethe discovery, is of opinion that the new product 
will prove a valuable tanning material, the colour of which 
is fair and is a satisfactory agent. 
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ANOTHER TIMBER-PRESERVING PROCESS. 


ET another process for the preservation of wood from 
decay has been added to the numerous methods 
already in existence. It is named the Hasselmann system, 
and is being introduced into this country by the Xyloste 
Company. According to a description of the process the 
timber to be treated 1s enclosed іп a eylindrical vessel in 
which a fairly high vacuum can be produced bya suitable 
air-pump. When the sap has been drawn out of the 
pores under the diminished pressure, a solution of metallic 
and mineral salts is allowed to flow into the vessel, and 
the wood is stceped in this for some hours under a certain 
pressure of steam and ata temperature of about 130 degrees 
C. Then, after being dried, it is ready for use. Тһе 
impregnating liquid is a solution of the sulphates of 
copper and iron, whose preservative properties are 
generally acknowledged, together with some aluminium, 
potassium, and magnesium salts. The inventor of the 
process maintains that the copper destroys any germs of 
decay that may be present, while the iron combines with 
the cellulose, or woody fibre, to form a compound which 
is insoluble in water and hence cannot be washed out by 
the action of rain. The salts in this way are made to per- 
meate the substance of the wood, and are not merely 
deposited mechanically as minute crystals in the pores by 
the evaporation of the solvent. It is claimed for the 
process, which, apart from the drying, takes about four 
hours, that it greatly reduces the inflammability of the 
wood, enables it to take a brilliant polish, and increases 
the hardness of certain soft woods to such an extent as to 
render them available for purposes to which formerly they 
could not be applied. Another advantage attributed to it 
is that it saves the expense of seasoning іп the ordinary 
way, since perfectly green wood after treatment neither 
shrinks nor warps. Тһе process appears already to have 
gained considerable recognition abroad; thus it is stated 
that the Bavarian State Railways and Post-Office have 
contracted to have all their sleepers and poles up to 1905 
treated by it, while the Swedish Government has adopted 


i system and ordered 600,000 sleepers preserved by 
its use. 
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NATIONAL HARBOUR WORES AT 
DOVER. | 


р order to expedite the works in connection with the . 


construction of the National Harbout at Dover, the 
contractors have fixed some very ingenious electrical 
machinery, which, amongst other purposes, wil be 
employed in the making of the 40-ton blocks used in the 
deep-sea work. The harbour works are now making 
rapid progress. The temporary viaduct in connection 
with the eastern arm has reached a distance of 300 ft. 
seaward, and with the extension of the Admiralty Pier 
westward a very good impression can be obtained of the 
vast amount of water which will be enclosed in the 
harbour— 610 acres. 

Amongst the new machinery which has been recently 
erected оп the eastern section is a 60-ton Goliath, for 
employment in connection with the diving bells, a 20-ton 
derrick with 70 ft. radius for use in continuing the 
eastern arm works. А 40-400 Goliath is being erected 
on the reclaimed land at East Cliff, and four more similar 
powerful machines are to follow at once. Of the 21 acres 
to be reclaimed from the sea at East Cliff, 15 have 
already been converted into ground upon which the works 
can becarried on. About 300 ft. of the masonry of the 
Admiralty Pier extension has been laid up to low-water 
level, and the contractors have nearly 3,000 of the 40-ton 
blocks ready for continuing the masonry work. 


Qe Gere 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SIMPLON 
TUNNEL. 


HE United States Consul at Berne (Mr. Adolph L. 
Т Frankenthal) gives the following interesting account 
of the progress of the construction of the Simplon Tunnel 
which was begun on the 13th of November, 1898. Тһе 
contract price is 69,500,000 francs, and the work is to be 
completed in five-and-a-half years. It will have a length 
of 20 kilometres (12:4 miles), and will be the longest tunnel 
in the world. When completed, it will be the third one 
connecting Italy with outlying countries by direct rail, and 
will accomplish a saving of 77 kilometres (43°5 miles), or 
from seven to eight per cent.on travel from Paris to Milan, 
as compared with the Mont Cenis ог St. Gothard tunnels. 
Тре Mont Cenis Tunnel has a length of 13 kilometres 
(8 miles) and the St. Gothard a length of 15 kilometres 
(9:3 miles). 

When in the fifties the wonderful project of drilling the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel was undertaken, fathered by the 
courageous Italian Minister of State, Cavour, no machines 
for drilling were in existence, and it was calculated that a 
period of twenty years would be necessary for every 5 
kilometres (3:1 miles) of tunnel drilled. Then Engineer 
Sommeillier, in charge of the work, constructed the first 
drilling-machine, and, although crude, it was satisfactory 
enough to accomplish ten times the work done by manual 
labour, and enabled him to finish the tunnel in eleven 
years. The St. Gothard Tunnel was finished іп from 
eight to nine years. 

The Simplon Tunnel begins in Switzerland, near the 
little town of Brig, in the valley of the Rhone, Canton 
Wallis, and ends in the valley of the Diveria, on the 
Italian side near Isella. И will be perfectly straight, 
except for a small curve at the ingress and egress. Тһе 
contract for the tunnel provides for a fine of 5,000 francs 
($965) per day if the time limit is exceeded, while a 
gratuity of the same amount per day is to be given if it is 
finished before the stipulated period. A little computation 
will show how disastrous strikes will be. A strike of ten 
days has just ended. 

The fundamental principle in tunnelling always has been 
to drive the hole, excavate, and follow it up with the 
finishing masonry, making provision, of course, for ventila- 
tion, which is generally sufficient at first, but which 
becomes insufficient when the work progresses towards the 
centre, when the incoming fresh air mixes with the out- 
going gases. The methods employed by Engineer Brandt, 
who has been in charge of the undertaking, is to drive two 
holes parallel within the radius of the excavations, leaving 
а dividing-line, one hole being excavated about 17 metres 
(553 feet) in advance of the other. "These are built for a 
single track, and later on the dividing-wall can be broken 
through for double tracks if necessary. At distances of 
about 200 metres (656 feet) transverse connections between 
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‚ powerful air-blasts are blown into one side of the tunnel, 
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Sheepscar, Leeds, and making a new clock with three 
external illuminated dials for the Leeds Corporation free 
library and police-station, Woodhouse Moor, Leeds. 
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JOTTINGS. 


TP foundation stone of a new temperance hall at 


the,tunnels are made through the dividing-wall and are 
provided with doors. To obtain sufficient ventilation, 


which return through the other side of the divide, and 
thereby conduct outward all foul air and bad gases. When 
the air in the interior increases in heat, it is cooled by 
showers of cold water which has been led from the exterior 
of the mountain under pressure. Through practical ex- 
periments in the mines of Spain, Engineer Brandt has 
proved that air at 50° C. (1217) Fahr.) by this means can 
be reduced to 15? C. (59? Fahr.). These same streams 
furnish 1,000 horse-power for driving the drills. The 
miners, therefore, always work in an artificial atmosphere 
of cool fresh air. 

Engineer Brandt's invention is an hydraulic rotary 
drilling-machine, by which it is hoped to complete the 
tunnel in less than contract time. It is used singly and in 
battery form. Prominent engineers come from far and 
near to examine this powerful mechanism. 

Another of Mr. Brandt's inventions is a machine for 
loosening and removing the debris after the explosions and 
blasts. It throws a powerful stream of water in a jerky 
manner into the stones loosened by the force of the blasts, 
thereby washing away the dirt. This makes excavation 
easier. These machines run on rails, and when in use 
follow each other in rotation. 

The historical museum of the Kaiserlich und Koniglich 
State Railroads in Vienna possesses the first hydraulic 
rotary machine invented by Brandt, which he used in tun. 
nelling through the Arlberg, in Austria, in 1867. 

During November, in which ten days were lost on 
account of the strike, there was drilled at the south side 
144 metres (472 ft.), and at the north side 123 metres (404 
ft.). The total since the commencement of the work, is 
3,574 metres (about 2; miles) —2,148 metres (11 miles) at 
the north side, and 1,426 metres (nine tenths of a mile) at 


the south side. 


Huddersfield was laid on the 25th inst. The 
building is to cost /5,000. 


THE West Suffolk County Council have appointed Mr. A 
Ainsworth Hunt to the post of county surveyor, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. F. Whitmore. 


Tug Cape House of Assembly has passed the second 
reading of the Harbour Boards Loan Bill, authorising a 
loan of گر‎ 1,291,000 to improve Table Bay, Port Elizabeth, 


East London, and Mossel Bay. 


a 


A new Home of Rest has been erected at Morecambe for 
the accommodation of members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society in the diocese of Ripon. The building, with 
site, has cost £3,100, of which all but £170 has been 


raised. 


Tue Cleethorpes Urban District Council, who are con- 
templating the building of a new Technical Institute on 
Isaac's Hill, have resolved to adopt the Public Free 
Libraries’ Act, 1892 and 1893. Itis to come into operation 


on and after September 17th. 


AT the last meeting of the council of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, Mr. Henry G. Whyatt, 
borough engineer, Great Grimsby, was elected a member, 
and Mr. Water C. Holloway, State Surveyor's Office, 
Guernsey, a graduate of the society. 


Мем chancel windows and altar decorations at St. 
Clement's Church, Barkarend Road, Bradford, were 
dedicated on the 25th inst. by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
church was built in 1894 by the Hon. Mrs. Whittuck, at a 
cost of £11,000, and the additions practically complete 
the scheme of interior decoration. . 
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ESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating 
engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried 

out the ventilation of Dilhorn Endowed Schools by means 
of Mackay’s patent invisible roof-ventilators and air. inlet 


brackets. 


THE Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 
of Glasgow, have supplied a large size and ornamental 
design of their “ Cousland’s Improved Climax” patent 
direct-acting turret ventilator for the ventilation of St. 


Barnabas’ Episcopal Church, Paisley. 


Prans have been approved for extensive alterations in 
connection with Ayr new parish church. It is proposed 
to entirely reconstruct the back of the church, with a view 
to the accommodation of a new organ, to cost £1,000, the 
gift of Mr. J. Н. Mouldsworth, a chancel for the choir, 
and a new vestry. The total cost will be £1,500. 


In making a new street connecting the Boulevard Raspail 
with the Boulevard Saint-Germain, іс has been found 
necessary (says the Siècle) to demolish the Hotel de 
Chevreuse, a bit of old Paris. Constructed in the last 
century by the Duc de Lynes, it is remarkable for the 
beauty of its design—its artistic wood carvings and the 
paintings which adorn the staircase. 


Tue “Climax” Ventilating and Heating Company, 
Limited, of Glasgow, have supplied their new '* Cousland's 
Improved Climax ” patent natural exhaust chimney cowls 
for the ventilation of the Newland new Wesleyan Schools, 
Hull, for which Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, of Hul!, are the 


architects. 


The writing inks of Mr. Geotge Vickers, Angel Court, 
172, Strand, W.C., have, we are informed, obtained the 
highest award at the Paris Exhibition, 1900, “ which, 
with 21 previous awards at exhibitions in all parts of 
the world, may be taken as something of a record, as all 
have been obtained within the short space of three years." 


Тне Banbury branch of the Great Central Railway was 
opened yesterday morning for passenger traffic. Тһе new 
line is nine miles long, and leaves the main line at 
Culwortb, joining the Great Western at Banbury. It will 
greatly facilitate communication between Oxfordshire and 
the northern counties. Тһе journey from Oxford to 
Leicester can now be accomplished in an hour and a 


half. 


CARSON'S PAINTS. 


ANTICORROSION — THE ORIGINAL. 


FOR EXTERIOR WORK or KINDE; - 
The best Weather-Resisting Paint шапшасииеа. 
SENT OUT IN DRY POWDER, WITH OILS FOR MIXING SEPARATE. 


EASILY MIXED AND APPLIED. 
LIQUID PAINTS, NON-POISONOUS, 
F or Finest Interior Decoration. : 


Lists, with Prices and Patterns of 60 Colours, free on ор ( ۰ 


WALTER CARSON 4 SONS, 
GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON 


EACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


Messrs. УУ. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- |- 
ford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are now erecting a new clock at Collingham 
Church, Leeds, for Col. Gunter, M.P., Wetherby Grange. 
They are also erecting a new clock with three external 
illuminated dials at the London City and Midland Bank, 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 


WILLESDEN 2-PLY. | | 
ТҺе best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architecta. 
SEH NEXT ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. - 


BY ALFRED WATERHOUSE, Е.А. 


AM sorry to have been out of the way of seeing the con- 
[ tributions to the discussion of the competition question 
in your last week's issue. As architectural practice is 
now conducted the question is a most important one, and 
perhaps no point is so vital as the nomination of the 
assessor. Ifthe selection could be made by the competitors 
themselves, which in the case of a limited competition 
would not be impossible, the result" might be looked 
forward to with some confidence so far as the approval of 
the competitors themselves goes. This method of selection 
ought also to conduce to the greatest anxiety, on the part 
of the assessor, to arriveat a right choice. Unfortunately, 
there is often too little inclination on the part of promoters 
to follow the advice of the Institute in the conduct of 
competitions; but, if intending competitors were to notify 
to its secretary what they considered ill-advised in the 
conditions at the earliest stage of a competition, much 
might be done to amend matters. 


No assessor can ignore the plan of the building the 
designs for which he is considering, but whether he puts 
this feature above all others depends very much on the 
object of the building. Тһе true artist may, moreover, be 
discovered by his plan; the treatment of his corridors, the 
allocation and proportion of his rooms, the position of his 
staircases, the way in which his whole building is lighted, 
may be as sure an indication of his fitness for his task as 
the elevations themselves. There may be more or less an 
adaptation of existing examples. His plan is more likely 
to be the outcome of his original thought. Тһе disregard 
of “authorities,” the introduction of eccentric details, 
with little or no regard to accepted proportions, the 
search for novelty at the expense of beauty or expressive- 
ness, are signs of 1900 architecture much to-be regretted ; 
and when they obtrude themselves on the elevations of 
competitive designs they force thé assessor to think more 
of their plans than he would otherwise do. 


BY W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH. 
(President of the Architectural Association.) 

I can add little or nothing to the views you have ex- 
pressed in your editorial article. 

I am strongly in favour of a well-regulated competition 
system. I regret, however, to see a tendency to limit the 
competitors in large undertakings to too small a number, 
thus preventing less known, but perhaps equally good 
men, coming to the front. This is certainly not in the 
interests of architecture. 

As you remark, the past action of the R.I.B.A. has had 
the most beneficial effects all round, and it is now a ques- 
tion for the council whether the time has not come to con- 
vert their “ suggestions" into “ conditions,” and to decline 
to advise promoters unless they accept them. 

The complaints and objections to the system of pro- 
fessional assessorship which your correspondents make, 
well represent the experience of very many architects, and 
are evidently due, not to the R.I.B.A. recominenda- 
tions, but to their evasion and abuses. 

Among the latter the most fruitful source of dissatisfac- 
tion is the selection of assessors who have not had 
special experience in the work to be judged, or of men 
whose abilities may be great, but whose judicial facility is 
deficient or untrained. Such mistakes would not often be 
made if the appointment lay with a committee, or with the 
council, rather than with an individual. | 

АП experience is against architects competing, unless the 
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name of the assessor is published beforehand, and he is 
known to be an architect of standing, a man of high 
character, and an expert in the special class of building 
required. 2E 

It is the want of agreement and firmness among archi- 
tects, and the belief among promoters that architects are 
willing to give their brains and experience practically for 


‘nothing, that hinders a more rapid redress of our 


grievances. 


r 


BY BERESFORD PITE. 


I cannot but think that the more frequent appointment 
of an architectural assessor has improved the conditions 
of competitions materially of late. The assessor has in 
many cases succeeded in improving the conditions issued 
to the competitors, and has in nearly all cases secured the 
award of the premiums to the designs that he considered 
most deserving. 


It is, however, of considerable importance that a 
healthier public opinion should be attained with regard to 
the award of the building to the successful architect. The 
reservations made on this point having no valid purpose 
except that of shielding employers or promoters from 
undue financial liability should the proposed building not 
be ultimately carried into execution. This could easily be 
secured without bestowing the right on the promoters to 
throw over the assessor's award (except as to premiums) by 
giving the work of carrying out the building to another 
and inferior competitor. It is to be feared that when 
ignorant prejudice does not dictate such a course—either 
as to what is called “taste” or “style,” or some unim- 
portant factor in the scheme—an improper use of the 
competition system has been made in order to find a lame 
excuse for giving an important work to an otherwise 
unqualified designer. 


Public bodies, and the individuals who compose them, I 
think, could be made to understand that by inviting a 
public competition they are laying themselves open to a 
more public investigation of their procedure and decisions 
than they may expect, and that the architectural journals 
of the country are quick to resent and expose in detail 
any departure from strict fairness in their treatment of 
competitors. 


I believe that very much, indeed all, that is practicable, is 
done at the Institute to bring the published “ Suggestions " 
before promoters of competitions, and that the circulation 
of this important paper increases yearly; but perhaps a 
new edition in a somewhat improved form may still further 
add to its influence and usefulness. І think that the 
appointment of assessors either by the President of the 
Institute or by his nominees or deputies had better be left 
where it at present lies. The correspondence that results 
in these nominations, I imagine, originates in more or less 
private enquiries of some diplomatic character, and, as in 
most cases it is very important that no time should be lost 
in the appointment of an assessor in order that it may 
take place previous to the publication of the conditions, it 
is improbable that any good would епзце from an altera- 
tion of the present general] method. Experience of 
committee and council meetings, [ also think, will show 
that nominations and elections resembling patronage are 
not easily or readily exercised by such bodies; in fact, it 
proves often to be distasteful. 


The present system, however, has worked well; the 
appointment of assessors by the presidents of the К.Т.В.А. 
has been without abuse and has met with the recognition 
of the whole profession. In no department of our business 
life is there so much opportunity for personal dissatisfaction 
as in а competition assessment, and I think that the 
grumblers may be left to grumble until some real abuse of 
the system comes into existence to justify the growth of 
the grumble into a serious complaint. It is quite absurd 
to imagine that the personal practice of an assessor in any 
so-called style of architecture is of any weight in deciding 
a competition. The plans sort themselves—the best few 
rise to the top inevitably without any niceties of taste 
coming into question, and plan, scale, grouping or 
symmetry, and, above all, workableness, settle the result. 
The assessor may like a design which is not the best, but 
he will'find it impossible to put it above one which, in 
spite of his predilections, asserts its superiority. 
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THE SEWAGE PURIFICATION DIFFI. 
CULTY AT MANCHESTER. 


Pe recent £50 fines inflicted upon the Manchester 
Corporation by the magistrates, and an intimation 
that heavier penalties would follow if further delay 
occurred in the adoption and carrying out of some 
satisfactory scheme of sewage purification appears to 
have had its desired effect, for on Wednesday the 
Corporation arrived at a definite and, we think, satis- 
factory conclusion upon the subject. 

It will be remembered that after the rejection of the 
culvert scheme the Corporation called in three experts, 
уі2., Mr. Baldwin Latham, Dr. Percy Е. Frankland, and 
Mr. W. Perkin, jun., to investigate and report upon the 
whole question. Тһе investigations of these gentlemen 
were prolonged and exhaustive, and included a series of 
experiments with bacterial beds specially prepared from 
their instructions. Тһе results of the researches of the 
experts were embodied in a lengthy report of which we 
gave a summary in our issue of the 17th November last. 
The ultimate issue of the report was the recommendation 
of the bacterial system carried out upon the multiple 
contact principle. But the scheme which the Corporation 
sent up to the Local Government Board, based upon the 
report of the experts was not approved, considerable 
amendments and extensions in the scope of the project 
being required by the Board. 

In the opinion of the experts it was considered 
sufficient to provide at Davyhulme some extra tanks, 
some submerged walls to assist in arresting detritus, 
48 acres of upper or primary beds, and 12 acres of 
lower or secondary beds, and 25 acres of beds for 
the treatment of storm water. Оп the other hand 
the Local Government Board required the Rivers Com- 
mittee to provide 46 acres of primary beds at Davyhulme 
and an equal number of acres of secondary beds at Flixton, 
with a conduit two or three miles long between the Davy- 
hulme works and the lands at Carrington and Flixton ; 
also to purchase 213 acres of land at Carrington and 
Flixton on which the secondary beds may be put, and to 
level and under-drain a portion of the remaining land at 
Carrington and Flixton, and provide 26 acres at Davy- 
hulme for the treatment of storm water. Mr. Wilkinson, 
C.E., who was called in some time ago to prepare plans 
and estimates of both schemes, estimated that the experts' 
scheme might be carried out for {337,713 5s. 3d., and that 
the scheme enjoined by the Local Goverament Board would 
cost £487,283 175. 4d.— a difference of £149,570 12s. 1d. 

As regards the general principle involved, the schemes 
are practically alike. Each is framed on the basis of 
preliminary sedimentation and anaerobic bacterial action 
in tanks, followed by aerobic bacterial treatment on contact 
beds. It may, therefore, the committee say, be taken as 
established that the bacterial system will efficiently purify 
the sewage of Manchester. The cbief differences between 
the two schemes consist in the extent of area required for 
contact beds— бо and go acres respectively—and in the 
requirement of the Local Government Board that works 
should be provided upon {Ве 213 acres of land at Carring- 
ton and Flixton, necessitating the construction of a conduit. 
While the provision of extra tanks, involving a cost of 
£18,836, is not required by the Local Government Board, 
the committee have included them in the estimates for the 
Local Government Board's scheme, as their use will 
probably be of great advantage. | | 

The Rivers Committee state, 1n a report which was 
presented at the Corporation meeting оп Wednesday, 
that the experience gained since the publication of the 
report of the experts towards the end of last year has 
served to confirm the conclusions then arrived at. First, 
the addition of chemicals may be entirely done away with. 
Secondly, it is estimated that the open septic tanks will 
only need cleaning once a year, and ““the experience of 


Leeds confirms the estimate that at least half of the total 
oduction may be abolished by the pro- 


nt sludge pr 
роса е Third, the effluent is getting ригег. 
Since June, 1899, a great many samples from the second 
contact bed have been examined, and not one was putre- 
factive. Only four went beyond the Mersey and Irwell 
oint Committee's standard. Again, it has been demon- 


i that the filtrate has a beneficial effect on the Ship 


Canal water. The committee, whilst not shutting their 


eyes to the fact that, though the Local Governmer: 
Board's scheme might be costlier at the outset than the 
other, considers it would avoid the delay and bitter feeling 
involved in a conflict with the Government authorities, 
and would leave more room for extension in the future. 
The report of the Rivers Committee came before the 
Corporation meeting without any special recommendation 
as to which scheme should be adopted. All that the 
Committee felt themselves able to do was to point 
out the delay and friction that would be involved 
in going against the reiterated requirements of the 
Local Government Board, which, after all, did but 
provide for the future expansion of the city, and its 
consequent increased needs. The Corporation, after a 
long discussion, which practically went over much of the 
old ground in previous discussions, decided by a large 
majority to adopt the scheme approved by the Local 
Government Board. They also resolved to apply for the 
necessary borrowing powers to enable them tocarry it out. 
This is in our opinion an eminently satisfactory conclusion, 
for, whilst the report and recommendations of the experts 
are in no sense vitiated or set aside, а scheme is adopted 
which greatly enlarges the scope and possibilities of the 
one which the Corporation first wished to carry through. 


—— — 9. ———— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OMETHING in the nature of a storm in a tea-cup has 
been raised about the proposal to erect a tablet in 
memory of Jchn Ruskin in Poets' Corner, Westminster 
When the proposal was made certain folks 


Abbey. 
invited to join in the project protested on the ground that 


the continuation of the practice of covering the Abbey 
walls with memorial tablets of all sorts and sizes wastobe 
strongly deprecated. The result has been a rush into 
print, with arguments pro and con by those who seemed 
to think it necessary to make it a matter of dispute. We 
think it a great pity that there should have been any 
objection raised to so perfectly natural a desire to honour 
a great man in a way generally understood as about the 
most horourable of all. Тһе question as to the further 
disfigurement of the Abbey walls is quite beside tlie mark. 
The practice has continued so long that there can hardly 
now be any weight of reason against the putting up of a 
small and suitably designed tablet to Ruskin, who was 
surely one of England's most eminent men of letters, and 
whose fame as a writer will endure for ages to come. Of 
course, the system of putting up memorials to great men 
upon the walls of the Abbey must come to an end, and а 
new place for such national memorials will have to be 
found. Meanwhile, it is a too invidious thing to stop the 
practice when the name ofa man like Ruskin is proposed. 
It is far better to see that the memorials are suitable in 


design, and reasonably small in size. 


THE following awards have been made in the Society of 
Arts “Owen Jones" competition for 1900, the prize т 
each case consisting of a bound copy of Owen Joness 
“ Principles of Design " and a bronze medal :—Joba Ray, 
School of Art, Battersea, design for a printed muslin; 
Bernard Smithers, School of Art, Battersea, design for a 
printed muslin; Alice G. Loch, Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, design for a damask serviette ; Mary E. 
Sim, School of Art, Glasgow, design for an Axminster rug; 
Robert Park, Kent Road School of Art, Glasgow, design 
for a printed hanging; and Thos. Cox, School of Art, 
Macclesfield, design for a frieze in glass mosaic. 


THE Clergy and Artists’ Association will hold their fifth 
annual Church Congress Exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
during Congress week, in the smaller hall of the Geo: 
graphical Society (close to the Congress Halls), which has 
been lent to them by the authorities for theoccasion, The 
exhibition will include sculpture, painting, glass (cartoons), 
architectural and metal work, embroidery, &c., and the 


aim as before will be to bring before the public examples 


of the personal work of artists working in churches 0 
suitable design, direction, and feeling. The sending-i0 
days at 6, Millbank Street, Westminster, S.W. (the offices 
of the society), are September 17th and 18th, after which 
no submitted work can be received. Artists and craftsmen 
are cordially invited to submit work. 
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Some papers of specially interesting character will be read 
at the Architectural Association during the ensuing 
session, which opens on the 5th of October with the 
president's address, and the presentation of the prizes. 
Mr. Francis Bond will lecture on “ French and English 
Cathedrals” ; Messrs. Beresford Pite and R, М. Schultz are 
to give students valuable * Hints on the Preparation of 
Studentship Drawings," whilst Mr. E. S. Prior will dis- 
course upon “ Gothic Architecture, and the Basis of its 
Beauty." Papers on “Flats,” by Mr. Edwin T. Hale; 
“Rowton Houses" by Mr. Н. B. Measures; and 
“Small Suburban Houses,” by Messrs. Н. D. Searles- 
Wood and H. R. Appelbee, will also be read. 

Tue latest production from Mr. B. T. Batsford is a 
folio, entitled * Ornamental Details of the Italian Renais- 
sance" (London: B. T. Batsford, price 25s. net). The 
authors are Messrs. С. A. T. Middleton and К. ۰ 
Carden, both associates of the R.I.B.A. The work 
contains 50 plates, several of which illustrate very 
interesting detail—inlay, carving, and metal work. The 
authors have each visited Italy, and made the studies on 
the spot. Though the drawings are neatly executed, we 
entirely miss the delicacy and spirit we should have 
expected in illustrations of the beautiful specimens of work 
selected by the authors. The way is still open for some- 
one to render Florentine, Venetian, and Roman Renais- 
sance in brilliant draughtsmanship which shall indicate 
the delicate beauty of the original work. А book like this 
should surely suggest that the authors have been imbued 
with the spirit of their subject. It is not enough to 
mechanically set forth the particulars, but the drawing 
should be an art in itself. We confess that such a plate 
as No. 19 conveys no sense of charm whatever to our 
mind, but almost looks as though it might have come from 
Shaftesbury Avenue—our great street of lost opportunities ! 
Tue Corporation Art Gallery at the Guildhall is being 
enlarged by the acquisition of a part of the Mayor's Court 
offices. For some years past, since art loan exhibitions 
have been held in the Corporation Gallery, the want of 
space in the present structure has been very apparent, 
hence the determination of the Court of Common Council 
to enlarge it. Another new feature at the Guildhall is a 
ladies' gallery, which is being erected opposite the canopy 
under which the most distinguished guests at mayoral 
banquets always sit. Hitherto the specia] accommodation 
for ladies has been confined to a temporary structure put 
up every Lord Mayor's day, The left wall of the ancient 
porch—the most ancient part of the Guildhall—is also 
undergoing some alteration in order to improve the means 
of communication with the suite of offices occupied by the 
City Comptroller. 

Tue purchase of the site for the great new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster was an eminently 
successful business transaction, There were twelve acres 
of land, for which {90,000 was paid. But six acres of 
this was afterwards sold for £ 100,000, so that ultimately 
the site for the cathedral cost nothing, and /10,000 went 
to the building fund ! 

New York is going to beat the record in the erection of 
tall buildings, if the particulars to hand of the proposal of 
the Etna Real Estate Company in regard tothe corner lot 
of Broadway and Thirty-Third Street are correct. On 
this site, it is stated, they are going to erect a building 30 
storeys in height, and to cost, with the ground, £ 500,000. 
The site measures тоо feet square. 


А Ruskin CONGRESS is to be held in Sheffield on Friday 
and Saturday, the 21st and 22nd of this month. It will be 
the first general meeting of the Union which in February 
last, on the anniversary of Ruskin's birthday, was formed 
to organise on one basis the various Ruskin Societies that 
ate scattered up and down the country. The Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield, who is Vice- President of the Union, and Mr. 
Gill Parker, curator of the Ruskin Museum, will be re- 
spectively chairman and secretary of the Congress Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Liverpool Corporation at their meeting on the 
3oth ult. agreed to accept a gift of art treasures valued at 
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considerably over £30,000, oftered by the executors of the 
late Mr. Hugh Frederick Hornby. The collection includes a 
library of art books published within the last hundred 
years, valuable engravings, autographs, &c., and it is to 
be located as a separate collection for the benefit of the 
art-loving public of Liverpool. On the death of the sur- 
vivor of the executors the sum of £10,000 will be payable 
to the authorities to assist in providing a building in which 
to Ө the collection, so that it may be exhibited to the 
public. 


Тнв Council of the Aberdeen Artists! Society are at 
present engaged in the organization of their tenth exhi- 
bition, which is to be opened in the Art Gallery in the 
last week of October. Their efforts to secure pictures 
have so far met with a gratifying measure of success, and 
the display is expected to be above the average of former 
shows. With 500 subscribers, the financial success of the 
exhibition is already secured. 

A PARTY ОЁ members of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society visited Pocklington last Friday, where they were 
met by Dr. Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., who gave an 
interesting description of the church. The party afterwards 
proceeded to Warter, when the Rev. M. С. Е. Morris, of 
Nunburnholme, described the excavations made last year 
in connection with the Augustinian Priory, founded in 
1132 by Geoffrey FitzPain, alias Trusbut. The site of 
the old Priory Church was accurately determined, and 
the foundations of the north and part of the south 
transepts discovered. Near to the altar steps a slab of 
fine sandstone was found, which bears an incised effigy of 
a Black Canon, From this it was ascertained that the 
25th prior, Thomas Brydlington, died in 1498. He was 
the last but two of all the priors. It is hoped that the 
whole of the site, which 1s immediately to the east of the 
present church, may eventually be excavated. 


The. annual excursion of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society took place on the 3oth ult., the day's programme 
including Dirleton and Tantallon Castles and Whitekirk 
Church. The party travelled first to Dirleton, where 
carriages were waiting, in which they were conveyed to 
Dirleton Castle. The interesting ruins of the old fortress 
were carefully examined, and an interesting paper on 
their history and that of their various owners was read 
by the Rev. John Kerr, the parish minister, The society 
then drove to North Berwick, and, after lunch, pro- 
ceeded to Tantallon, where a paper on the history of 
the castle was read by Mr. Dalrymple Duncan. They 
finally visited the fine church of Whitekirk, on which a 
paper was read by the Rev. P. Hately Waddell, the 
parish minister. 

Durinc a recent visit of the Hawick Archzological Society 
to the ruins of Hermitage Old Church an examination was 
made of the sculptured stones strewn on the site and in 
the surrounding churchyard. This has resulted in a 
systematic excavation of the ruins of the church being 
undertaken by the Duke of Buccleuch, the results of which, 
it is hoped, will shortly be laid before the society. 


Tue famous monument to Nelson's Hardy, on the summit 
of Blagdon Hill, in Dorset, has been restored from the 
public funds collected for that purpose. The tower had 
fallen into a dangerous state of dilapidation, and an appeal 
was made to place it in repair before handing it over to 
the National Trust for the Preservation of Places of 
Historic Interest. Colonel Williams, M.P., interested 
himself actively in the matter, and several county bodies 
have co-operated in the movement. As anevidence of the 
extent of the repairs necessary, it may be said that more 
than fifty tons of Portland stone were utilised, allof which 
had to be hauled by traction engines to the summit, The 
tower is now in a perfect state of repair, and, with a little 
attention, will survive many generations. 

Tue probable reason why the public are not admitted into 
the Pagoda at Kew is, thinks the Daily Chronicle, because 
it is not in a good state of repair. The Pagoda was 
designed by Sir William Chambers nearly a century and 
a half ago, and is in the imitation of a Chinese Таа. It is 
163 feet in height, and has 10 octagonal stories. At the 
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plished, boilers having previously been sent into the mines 
in pieces and fitted down below. Two large compound 
engines by Messrs. Wood & Gee, Wigan, are being fixed. 
Another feature of the new pits will be that the haulage 
arrangements down below will be by compressed air. 


New SEWERAGE SCHEME FOR COLWYN Bav. 


The Colwyn Bay Urban District Council have resolved 
to relay the whole of the sewers in their district at a cost 
of about £45,000. Some nine months ago the urban 
council consulted Mr. Pritchard, С.Е, the well. 
known sanitary engineer, and instructed him to prepare a 
complete scheme of sewerage. Just before the scheme 
was perfected Mr. Pritchard died suddenly, and the work 
was completed by Mr. Robert Green, А. М. Inst. С. E., 
the surviving partner of the firm. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., has generally approved of Mr. Dodd's 
plans with a few modifications. The outfall as at present 
intended will be at a point near the boundary of the 
council’s district, the Rhos side of the Little Orme. The 
sewage may be discharged into the sea at high water 890 


time of its erection all the angles of the roofs were decorated 
with large dragons, 80 in number, holding bells in their 
mouths, and having a glazed surface of various colours, 
which produced a most dazzling reflection, but all this 
was removed many years ago. 


THE acquisition of the Alexandra Palace and Park may 
now be taken to have been accomplished. The amount 
originally asked for was £120,000, but it was deemed 
desirable to enfranchise the leasehold portion of the land 
and to purchase the “ Grove"; therefore the amount was 
increased to £150,000. Of this sum, £144,500 has been 
promised, and the Parks and Open Spaces Committee of 
the London County Council now recommend a grant of 
£7,000. This sum, which is necessary to enable the 
Council to have a representative on the Board of Trustees, 
will give a surplus of £1,500. The scheme upon which the 
trustees will work is to maintain the grouuds as they arc, 
to lease the theatre and concert-hall for performances, and 
to contiaue to let the racecourse. Тһе banqueting hall is 
to be devoted entirely to Volunteer purposes, and a poly- 


technic 1s to be established. 


REPLYING to a query as to what would happen in the 
event of а train filled with passengers being stopped for 
balf-an-hour in the middle of a tunnel on the Central 
London Railway or other of similar construction, Sir 
Benjamin Baker says that the purity of the air breathed 
by the passengers would be practically unaffected, but 
that tbe temperature might appear somewhat high in 
contrast to the cold tunnel unless the end doors and side 
ventilators were all kept open. “ Numerous experiments 
on a scientific basis," he remarks, ** have proved that the 
oppressive condition of air sometimes complained of in 
railway carriages above or below ground 18 related to the 
temperature and not to the purity of the air; so that, 
whilst in summer people may complain of being suffocated 
though all the carriage windows are open, in winter they 
feel no such oppression though they remain all night ín a 
well-filled carriage with every window and ventilator 


studiously closed. Тһе worst that could happen from a 


stoppage of many hours in a small tunnel would be that 


some of the passengers might get as warm as if they were 


in the cheap seats of a theatre, assuming they remained in 


the carriages, which is not at alllikely, as convenient gang- 


ways are provided, along which passengers could walk to 
the nearest station, and supplementary lights are available 


in the event of a breakdown of the ordinary system." 


ENGINEERING. AND SANITARY NOTES. 


Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Козы AS 


GLAsGow's New SEWAGE Works. 


HE Sewage Disposal Committee of Glasgow Corpora- 
tion last week had under consideration the recom- 
mendation by the Southern Sub-committee with reference 
to the report by Mr. A. B. M'Donald, city engineer, and 
Mr. W. Santo Crimp, the engineer for the sewage scheme, 
on the proposal of the Clyde Trustges with reference to 
the site of the intended sewage works. The conclusion of 
the engineers' report, which was approved by the sub- 
committee, is that the ground offered by the trustees is, 
though greater in extent, not so well adapted for the 
sewage undertaking as the Braehead site. The parent 
committee adopted the recommendation. They also ар. 
proved of a recommendation by the Eastern District Sub- 
committee in favour of the abandonment of the use of coke 
in the process of sewage purification. 


А NorABLE LANCASHIRE Coar Pir. 


The new colliery of Messrs. Andrew Knowles & Sons, 
Limited, at Agecroft, is the second deepest in England, 
the shafts going a perpendicular depth of 725 yards to a 
rich trencherbone seam. The machinery and working 
arrangements are of the most improved and modern type. 
A remarkable engineering feat has been accomplished : 
three large boilers, supplied by Messrs. Galloway, 
Manchester, being got down the shafts complete and read 
for fixing. It is the first occasion in connection with 
colliery developments that such a feat has been accom- 


yards below high-water mark. The scheme will practi- 
cally be similar to one designed and carrie]! out by Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, at Rhyl. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


I have received from Messrs. Joseph A. Currie & Co., 
cement merchants, of Leith, their interesting pamphlet 
called ** Notes on the testing of Portland cement, and 
apparatus for testing its strength." They are, I believe, 
the sole British agents for Dr. W, Michaelis’ cement- 
testing apparatus. 

BOILER Recorp Book. 


A copy of this useful production of the National Boilor 
and General Insurance Company, Limited, Мап- 
chester, lies before me. It supplies a want felt by boiler 
insurers—that is, a handy way of keeping reports in regular 
order, and a concise and simple record of the important 
matters relating to their boilers, such as dates of interior 
cleanings, and flue work, dates and particulars of repairs, 
&с., &c. It will be found very useful to steam users, and 
may be bad from the Insurance Ccmpany's office for 
4S. 6d. post free. 

BovcoTTInG THE Солі RING. 

The streets of Petersburg, South Australia, will shortly 
be illuminated with wood gas, which has been used in 
public buildings there with much success. Itis now pro- 
posed to extend it to the streets. Тһе generating plant 
is simple, and gas of excellent lighting properties can be 
produced at ss. per 1,000 ft. The gas is extracted from 
wood by extreme heat, and the cost of the wood is returned 
in the value of the residue that comes from the furnace. 
Tar is also extracted, and the sap is said to have medicinal 
properties. Patent rights have been secured for the 
invention in South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. Now we only want enough 
prepared peat to leave the coal in the hands of the owners 
until they come to their senses. 

ELECTRIC COOLIES. 

Says Science Siftings, of the land of my birth, “Тһе 
electric fan bids fair to supersede the punkah соопез of 
India. The regular price for four coolies to divide up the 
twenty-four hours is threcpence each. With electrical 
fans the work can be done for one-third of the cost, and 
considerable inconvenience may be avoided. The day 
shifts of coolies do quite reliahle work, but the night gang 
is not so satisfactory. Their duty is to pull the punk>h 
over the bed, and getting rid of mosquitoes and vermin; 
but the coolies attempt to get as much sleep as possible, 
and it is rather difficult to create activity among them. 
The electric fan, on the contrary, would give a rcliable all- 
night service." 
CoNcRETE MIXING. 

In all cases where concrete is used for structural pur: 
poses, strength is the chief desideratum, and this can only 
be attained by the thorough admixture of the cement, 
which will also lead to a saving in the quantity used. 
Messrs. Ransome & Smith, of New York, supply a machine 
which, while easily portable, on the score of time and 
efficiency shows far superior results to the ordinary method 
of mixing by hand. The drum mixer is a rotary barrel 
It is fed in batches through an opening in the centre o 
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one of its heads, and the material after being mixed is 
automatically discharged through an opening in the other 
head. It is supplied in two sizes, the larger of which will 
enable eight men to handle material for 175 cubic yards of 
concrete per day. 


А Porurar AND PROGRESSIVE PROFESSOR, 


The growth of the engineering department of the York- 
shire College has necessitated not only an increase of 
machinery, but an enlargement of the teaching staff. The 
Engineering Committee have appointed Mr. Morley, of 
Owens College, as additional demonstrator. They are 
also engaged in selecting new machinery. The fame of 
Professor John Goodman is spreading far and wide. 


"WARE CELLULOID ! 


Recently a very serious fire was only just avoided. A 
promising start was made by the ignition of a pretty 
celluloid shade on an electric (incandescent) lamp, over 
which a silk handkerchief had been thrown to lessen the 
glare, the heat from the lamp proving quite sufficient to 
light this dangerously sensitive material. 


ELECTROLYTIC ÁCTION UPON IRON, 

This action of vagrant electric currents upon metals, 
particularly iron, is of considerable interest, as, wherever 
an electric light or power plant is installed, it is more than 
probable that leakage currents will be found. The trouble 


.is that, where they leave a metal when moisture is 


present, the metal is attacked, just as if it formed the 
useful plate of a galvanic battery. This has been a great 
source of trouble in American cities, the leakage currents 
from the tramway services having found their way to the 
metal pipes in the ground and eaten them away, some- 
times with serious consequences, as with gas pipes. The 
authorities of the City of Brooklyn made a careful investi. 
gation of the matter, with the result that they found that, 
while wrought iron and steel pipes were attacked very 
freely, cast-iron pipes were hardly attacked atall. Further 
investigation showed that the cause lay in the skin of sand 
which the pipe takes up in the process of casting. This 
skin is of very high electrical resistance, and so stops 
the passage of the current where it is present. Where 
the skin is chipped off or worn the pipe is attacked, but 
even then not so badly as with wrought iron or steel ; 
owing to the higher electrical resistance of the cast iron, 
“сагһопігіпр coating" protects iron and steel from 
destruction by this and other causes. 


Tug Larcesr Locomotives IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


There have been working satisfactorily over the steep 
gradients of the Highland Railway six of the largest loco- 
motives in the kingdom ; indeed they are claimed to be 
the largest. These six engines were built by Messrs. Dubs 
& Company, of Glasgow; they are all named after well- 
known Scottish castles, and painted the standard Ilighland 
green. Each engine runs on ten wheels, and weighs 58 
tons 17 cwt., while the tender weighs 58 tons 2 cwt. The 
total length, buffer to buffer, is 60 ft. 7 in. Steam 15 sup- 
plied by a very large boiler having 248 tubes 2 in. in 
diameter. Steam pressure is 180 lbs. to the square inch, 
and cylinders are 194 in. diameter, with 26 in. stroke. 


een 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ROOM INTERIORS. 


HERBERT W. WILLS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS is part of a small addition to an existing house, 
Gwerneinon Blackpyl, in Swansea, and is carried out 
with nice character and refinement of effect. Tbe wood- 
work is painted white. The builders are Messrs. Lloyd 
Brothers, of Swansea. 


ST. JOHN'S INSTITUTE, WALWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUNN AND WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 


Nor only is this building, now erecting, a very satisfac- 
tory sample of street architecture, but it is one of those 
remarkably pleasing products of modern enterprise and 
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well-doing which one would like to see multiplie ! all over 
the country. 

The founde: of the Institute is the Rev. A, W. Jephsou 
M.A., M.L.S.B., vicar of St. John's, Walworth, and the 
generous donor is a friend of his whose name we are 
obliged to keep secret in deference to his wishes. One of 
Mr. Jephson's chief objects in founding the Institute is to 
encourage boys (directly they leave school) to seek and 
enjoy their recreation in such places as this, instead of in 
the streets; and to keep the men from the temptation of 
public houses, so numerous in this neighbourhood. 

А reference to the plans will show how admirably the 
architects have met the various purposes in view. 
Nearly every public house in Walworth has a room devoted 
to tbe uses of various clubs and societies, and so in the 
new institute a meeting-room is provided for similar 
purposes. The men's gymnasium will also be used for 
concerts, dances, etc., when necessary. Тһе accom- 
modation is for 120 boys and 200 men. There will be two 
exits, thus enabling the building to be emptied in a very 
few minutes. 

The contract is for £5,400, and the site has cost £1,809. 
The builder is Mr. John Marsland, Walworth, and the 
clerk of works is Mr. J. Slater. The heating will be by 
hot water, and it will be lighted by electricity. The external 
walls will be faced by salt glazed bricks up to the band of 
mullioned windows; the walls above аге in stock bricks; 
the roof is to be covered with red tiles. Тһе floors are 
being constructed in coke breeze concrete. The architects 
are Messrs. W. Dunn and R. Watson, of 35, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 


SWANAGE SCHOOLS. 
A. AND C. HARSTON, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuts very pleasing group of school buildings has the 
distinction of being one of the cheapest recently executed, 
апа is proof enough that costliness is not a necessary 
adjunct to characteristic and pleasing design. The schools 
are built on the side of a steep hill overlooking Swanage 
Bay. The cost was strictly limited, and this, together 
with the hardness of the local stone, made mouldings out 
of the question, and largely dictated the character of thc 
design. The walls are built hollow, having internal 
linings of brickwork with salt-glazed brick dades. 

The schools at present provide accommodation for 309 
boys and girls in the mixed department, and 150 in the 
infants department, and the cost, including the playgrounds 
and sheds, boundary walls, &c., in spite of the expensive 
nature of the site, worked out at the moderate figure of 
between £7 and £8 per head. The contractors were Messrs. 
H. and J. Hardy, of Swanage, and Mr. John Kay was 
clerk of works. 

The weather-vane was executed by Mr. W. B. Reynolds, 
the swan, rightly or wrongly associated with the town, 
being “ commandeered" for this purpose. 


THE MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
FRESCOES. 


R. FREDERIC SHIELDS, the well-known artist, 

writes as follows in the Manchester Guardian respect- 

ing the condition and the preservation of Mr. Ford Madox 

Brown’s delightful frescoes on the walls of the public hall 
in the Manchester Town Hall :— 

Against the prevalent and depressing preference of the 
English people for the most emasculated forms of fine art, 
itis animating to note the concern expressed by many 
correspondents for the preservation of the virile works of 
Ford Madox Brown both from wilful injury at the hands 
of imbeciles and from the evil effects of the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of Manchester. All who assess these works 
aright hail gladly the interest awakened by the recent out- 
rage and the expression from many of a warm desire that 
every possible means should be sought and applied for 
their prolonged preservation. But, sharing their concern, 
I beg those who propose that these paintings should be 
covered with glass to believe me that they are much in 
error, The first and last condition of their being is that 
they should be easily visible, and to this the application of 
glass is fatal. In September, 1896, in compliance with the 
request of the civic authorities and of the architect, the 
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professor of chemistry to the Royal Academy, Professor 
Church, and myself inspected the state of these mural 
paintings. The suggestion that they should be glazed was 
to the fore then, as now, and by experiment was put to the 
proof, with such result that even those who had proposed 
it allowed its fallacy. бо covered, the paintings could be 
seen only in patches, broken up with glistening vacuous 
spaces or reflections of the forms of the spectators. Мог 
would the application of glass to these panels be less 


harmful to the total effect of the noble hall they dignify 


and adorn, for the first impression upon entering would be 
that the walls were surrounded with aquarium tanks, and 
the present aspect of mass and solidity would be wholly 
wiped out. 

I have confidence that the citizens may trust their 
elected representatives at the Town Hall to zealously care 
for these gifted presentations of the history of their city. 
By the advice of Professor Church they were at the period 
before-named coated with a solution that interposes a 
shield against the ill-effects of sulphuretted air, and the 
substitution of electric lighting for gas affords a further 
guarantee for their safety in the future. After repairing 


the malicious hurt done to that wonderful painting of 


Crabtree’s observation of the transit of Venus, my attention 
was directed to the accretions of dust and smoke that had 
settled upon the paintings since 1896, and I cleaned the 
whole series—an operation requiring some delicacy of hand, 
but otherwise easily performed, since the colours have been 
protected by the formula aforesaid. Suffer me, sir, I beg 
you, to add that as in doing this my eye glanced over 
every inch under my hand's work, admiration and reverence 
grew upon me for the overflowing lavish wealth of incident 
and character poured forth from the artist's mind and 
manifested by his skilful brush. The comprehensive 
grasp of humanity, the delightful mingling of pathos with 
humour, the keen observation of natural effects and of men 
and beasts alike, the breadth and luminosity of tbe open- 
air treatment, and the variety and harmony of the colour 
schemes bound me captive, enforcing my consent to the 
greatness of the painter, making me grieve tbe more that 
some blind themselves to all the glorious capacity for 
ministering intellectual and sensuous delight visibly mani- 
fested in the majority of the works by selecting for captious 
condemnation the two latest designs, which were carried 
out in pain and debility so extreme that the heroism of 
` the aged master hardly sustained him to the conclusion of 


his long task. 


CARVING AND METALWORK OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.. 


Y way of an explanatory note on the general subject 
B of the useful book which Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton 
and Мг. К. W. Carden have produced on the ۲۵۵۰ 
mental Details of the Italian Renaissance," Mr. Middleton 
writes as follows :— 

It has become customary of late to consider the Renais-‏ »؛ 
sance Architecture of Italy territorially as of three great‏ 
types, Florentine, Roman, and Venetian, each with its‏ 
own broad, distinctive characteristics, this division being‏ 
accounted for alike by geographical and political con-‏ 
siderations, as explained in a masterly manner by Mr.‏ 
Anderson, in his ‘Architecture of the Renaissance in‏ 
Italy,' but it seems to be hardly possible to differentiate‏ 
territorially in the same broad way about the ornamental‏ 
details. In Florence, in Rome, and in Venice, to say‏ 
nothing of the smaller towns, there is the same low-relief‏ 
carving inspired by designers in embossed, engraved, and‏ 
jewelled metalwork; the local differences being of a com-‏ 
paratively minor character, and generally due either to‏ 
some peculiarity in the available material in which the‏ 
work had to be executed, or to the idiosyncrasy of some‏ 
particular designer. Thus, speaking generally, the intention‏ 
seems in all cases to have been to fill the space to be‏ 
occupied with ornament in a manner which shall not‏ 
obtrude itself, or detract from the general design of the‏ 
building or feature which it decorates, while giving an‏ 
impression of surface texture when viewed from a distance,‏ 
and most pleasing in itself when inspected closely. Cover-‏ 
ing the whole space well, generally raised upon a flat‏ 
background, the carved decoration mostly takes the form‏ 
of leaves and flowers, with animals and birds occasionally‏ 
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interspersed, joined together by fine filaments in even lower 
relief than the principal masses, and all arranged in the 
form of graceful scrolls. In vertical panels and pilaster 
strips, there is frequently a central stem rising from a vase, 
the pattern being symmetrical; but this treatment is by 
no means universal. Аз a rule, the face of the panel is 
sunk, and the relief of the ornamentation rarely exceeds 
the depth of the sinking, except in the case of frieze and 
tomb enrichments, which are rarely sunk within panels; 
but even within these limits there is considerable under- 
cutting to give the necessary depth of shadow, this being 
practicable in so hard a substance as white marble, which 
is almost invariably the material used. 

‘¢ The presence of scrollwork ornament based upon either 
the acanthus or the anthemion is comparatively rare in the 
earlier work, though common in that of the unimaginative 
later period, when the leaves are generally found to be 
conjoined, delicacy giving way to richness and to gradually 
increasing obtrusiveness. In place of these motsfs of classic 
origin are found representations of natural fruit, the olive 
and the grape predominating ; of natural flowers such as 
the poppy; of cereals such as wheat and barley; and of 
leaves such as those of the oak and vine. Birds are intro- 
duced with tolerable frequency, usually differing but 
slightly from the natural form; but, speaking generally, 
when dealing with animate forms the grotesque is much 
more common than the natural treatment. When used 
as sculpture the human figure is correctly rendered, but 
when employed in conjunction with scrollwork considerable 
anatomical liberties are taken for the sake of decorative 
treatment, and very beautiful as a rule is the result. 
Beauty, however, may hardly be said to be characteristic 
of the numerous dolphins and dragons with which thefertile 
imagination of the craftsman would often enrich his com- 
position, to its great advantage as a whole. 

«< Besidesthelow-relief decoration, of whichthere is a very 
large amount, there is also a smaller proportion of incised 
and inlaid work. The inlay 2860060 for external decoration 
appears to be metallic lead, which has a very good effect 
indeed against the white marble in which it is set; while 
a black composition is frequently used in a similar way 
where it is under cover. Whichever be employed, 
the pattern is almost invariably a repeating one, based 
upon a leaf of some kind, and the band of enrichment 
narrow. 

“Тһе mouldings, whether of cornices, door jambs, panels, 
or anything else, come as a revelation to one who has 
hitherto studied from books alone, aud has been inclined to 
think that the Italian Renaissance, in this respect at least, 
was bound within the strict traditions of the Orders. 
This it may have been a hundred years ог so later than 
the period which we are now considering ; but the fertile 
artists of the early period disdained to be bound by hard 
and fast rules—or probably they were unacquainted with 
them—and evolved or developed just such mouldings as 
would, give the effect they wished to the executed work. 
It must be admitted at once that when drawn upon 
paper, the contours are not always pleasing ; but then 
the mouldings were not intended to be seen in contour. 
Here more than anywhere else has the general idea of 
Italian work been wrong, that being most generally 
commended which has conformed most closely to the 
‘Orders,’ аз Jaid down by Chambers and Vignola, 
whereas that is the least commendable, the least 
original, the least adaptable to varied circumstances. 
It is not too much to say that the art of mouldings, 
as understood by the workers of the early school 
of the Italian Renaissance, needs to be re-learnt, an 
that from the craftsman aud not from the draughtman's 
standpoint. 

“In point of decorative importance, the metalwork of 
Italy does not rank much behind the carving, if at all. 
Of the cast bronze work it is not necessary to say much, 
as the principal examples, such as the gates to 
Sansovino's Loggia and the well-beads in the courtyard 
of the Doge's Palace, both at Venice, are well known and 
universally admired for the marvellous workmanship they 
display as well as for their beauty—in spite of the redun- 
dancy of ill-connected ornament. But of the wrought 
ironwork it is different, inasmuch as there is a great dea 
of it, of which but little has been illustrated ; while the 
collections at the Birmingham and the South Kensington 
Museums are by no means so well known as they deserve 
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to be. And this iron is remarkably well worth studying, 
differing in some important respects from the ironwork 
of other countries and of other dates, and from that of 
Italy itself in the later period. In this it follows much 
the same course as does the carving, the earlier being the 
more original, instinct with inspiration ; the later conform- 
ing more to ordinarily accepted precepts, and compara- 
tively tame even when beautiful. After careful considera- 
tion, and recognising the origin of the earlier carved 
detail, one is irresistibly driven to the conclusion that the 
source of the patterns of the early ironwork is to be found 
in the twisted wire ornaments of the goldsmith, so very 
much of it being the natural outcome of the use of the 
pliers and the pincers rather than the hammer. Much of it 
is of great intricacy, and curiously unconstructional, and 
yet of a character such as would be perfectly permissible, 
esthetically speaking, if executed in wire and on a much 
smaller scale. 
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STREET CLEANSING IN LARGE TOWNS. 


W^ gave in eur last issue some account of the first day's 

proceedings of the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Cleansing Superintendents of Great Britain, held 
at Salford on Thursday and Friday in last week. On the 
resumption of business on Friday, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year took place. Mr. T. M'Taggart, 
Bradford, was elected president; Messrs. W. H. Hamb- 
Jett, Salford, and J. Jackson, Sheffield, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. J. Downey, Huddersfield, treasurer; and Mr. Е. W 
Brookman, Rochdale, secretary. Mr. M’Taggart having 
taken the chair, Mr. W. H. Eccles, of Darwen, read a 
paper on ** The Duties of Cleansing Superintendents.” Не 
regretted that in many towns those officials were over- 
ridden by members of the Corporation,and the work of the de- 
partment spoiled in consequence. Incidentally, Mr. Eccles 
touched upon the necessity for some general system of 
superannuation for superintendents. Mr. M’Kechnie, 
Liverpool, explained that by a payment of 3 per cent. of 
their wages such a provision was made for the Liverpool 
officials. | 

Mr. Brechin, Glasgow, next discussed the subject of 
recent developments in cleansing. The innovations to 
which he invited attention were the washing of the streets 
by means of a hose, the separate collection of waste paper, 
and the utilisation of clinkers from destructors. Street 
sweeping, he contended, did not give satisfactory results. 
They had in Glasgow, therefore, invented a handy form of 
reelbarrow, with a special nozzle for the hose, of which 
eight machines were constantly employed in street wash- 
ing. The improvement bad been most marked, as the 
streets, which were washed twice a week, showed the effect 
for days. With regard to the waste-paper nuisance, they 
had formulated a scheme for collecting paper direct from 
offices and other places of business independently of the 
ordinary collections of refuse. Four youths were in 
attendance on the vehicle, and they lett an empty bag 
daily for the waste paper in place of the full one which 
they collected. In this way 7 tons 13 cwt. of paper was 
collected every week, of which the sale had produced a 
revenue of £8 12s. 2d. per week, on which the profit was 
Дт 115. 114. The paper service had not only been a 
success financially, but had gone far to solve the problem 
of paper-littered streets. For clinkers from the destruc- 
tors they found a ready market, as in their various forms 
they were used for making concrete, fireproof floors, or 
road metal, and the possibilities were very great in other 
directions. 

Mr. E. S, Smith ais ane: read a paper on the work- 
ing cost of motors for street watering and dust removing. 
He strongly advocatedthe municipal employment of motors, 
and gave facts and figures to show that on each machine, 
properly utilised, there was an annual saving of £173 12s. 
But in order to do this it would be necessary to concen- 
trate sufficient dustmen on each motor to utilise its full 
capacity, to have repairs promptly done, and to work two 
motor shifts per day. 

Mr. Hamblett (Salford) moved, and Mr. Darley (Leeds) 
seconded a resolution—‘‘ That this annual conference of 
the cleansing superintendents of Great Britain, assembled 
in Salford this 3oth day of August, 1900, is of opinion 
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that efficient motor vehicles justify their adoption for street 
watering and dust removal, and this meeting urges muni- 
cipal, urban, and other authorites to consider their adop- 
tion.” This was adopted. 

In the afternoon the delegates visited the Salford sewage 
works, over which they were conducted by Mr. Corbett, 
the borough engineer. It was stated that the works deal 
with an average daily flow of twelve million gallons per 
day, and Mr. Corbett explained that the operations cost 
£30,000 a year, being 15. 64. per head of the population, 
or a rate of 8d. in the pound. Later the delegates visited 
the Ladywell Sanatorium, over which they were shown by 
Mr. William Huddart, chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Mullen, medical officer. During the day 
it was stated that Liverpool had been chosen as the place 
of conference in ۰ 
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ROME AND ITS ARCHITECTURE." 


A әлан 


By E, A. OULD. 


CONFESS that I was (in one sense) much disappointed 

with Rome. 1 had read some of the best books 
upon the subject, and had gleaned all tbe information I 
could from people of taste and education who knew Rome 
wel, but the impression conveyed to me by all I had 
learnt was curiously false, The fact is that people dare 
not tell the truth about Rome. It is a fetish, a name to 
conjure by, and people are afraid that if they don't endorse 
the popular view they will be deemed ignorant or un- 
appreciative. Tbe same tenderness .prevails in speaking 
of Milan Cathedral and Giotto's Tower, both, to my 
thinking, very meretricious structures. Тһе truth about 
Rome is that there is very little architecture there, pure 
and simple, that is worth going to see; and the picturesque 
and purely artistic element is sadly wanting. It is not 
nearly as picturesque as London. [t is true that Rome 
has a provoking trick of looking strangely beautiful from 
the Trinita da Monte steps and tbe Pincio Gardens just 
at sunset, when through the haze the vast Dome of St. 
Peter's is seen presiding over the assemblage of other 
domes and roofs—like a pope at an (Ecumenical Council. 
But sunset is an awful flatterer, and the Roman sunset has 
other meretricious aids. You have perhaps been to the 
Trinita da Monte Church, as all fashionable people do, 
and have heard the nuns sing the Angelus —that plaintive, 
unearthly chanting which reminds you of the note of the 
caged thrush— ог else you have been letting your imagina- 
tion run riot as you looked down upon the hoary old 
reprobate at your feet. You have been picturing the aged 
Paul wearily plodding along the Apian Way. and making 
his last entrance through the Porta Capena towards the 
city which slew him—or, you have pictured Gregory the 
Great chucking Anglian children under the chins, and 
making his atrocious pun about their being in reality 
angels—or you have been dreaming of Rienzi the Tribune 
fleeing down the steps of the Ara Colli, to be murdered 
before he reached the bottom; but all this is sentiment, 
not fair criticism. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
Rome is deficient to а deplorable degree in exactly those 
characteristics which charm the eye in the old Davarian 
towns, the medieval streets, the quaint simplicity, the 
glowing colour laid on by time, and not rubbed off again 
by 250 mischievous popes, none of them infallible in 
matters of taste! Still, Rome is very great, very fascinating, 
very absorbing. 

. The chief fascination of Rome is, of course, created by 
its history. The very dust is sacred with memories. The 
two greatest Empires the world has ever known, the 
Pagan Empire and the Papal Empire, were cradled there 
and flourished there. The most important and exciting 
events that the world has seen during 3,000 years have 
taken place there, or have been guided or ruled from 
Rome. Тһе greatest contrasts have been witnessed there, 
and there is nothing so picturesque as a contrast. You 
cannot get away from all this. Your imagination supplies 
what the streets of modern Rome fail to give you, and you 
venerate them for what they have been, not for what they 
are. An Oxford don who knew Rome well wrote to a 

* Extracted from Mr. Ould's address as President of the Liverpool 


Architectural Society, delivered May 2151 last, and published in the 
Society's '* Proceedings ۲۱ just received. 
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friend of mine who was with me this time, '' Give my love 
to every stink and stone in Rome!" This exactly 
expresses the intoxication felt with regard to it. 

The remains of ancient Rome are no doubt profoundly 
absorbing, and the interest grows with the study of them. 
They have been more studied and written about than any 
ruins in the world, and the site of nearly every basilica, 
temple, triumphal arch, or column known to fame can be 
traced with almost certainty. But this is not architecture. 
The house of the Vestal Virginsis almost perfect (in plan), 
their baths and the marble pavements which their naked 
feet have trod are still to be seen and admired. Тһе 
Roman forum with its crowds of temples and monuments 
and narrow roads must have been once an extraordinary 
jumble of loveliness, АП gathered together in a space not 
much bigger than a London square; but it is now a desert 
waste. The palaces of the Cæsars and the house of 
Germanicus are to be seen on the Palatine Hill inall their 
grand proportions—shapeless masses architecturally, but 
perfect in plan, and with the coloured decoration still 
adhering to the dismantled walls, and quite enough 
remaining to enable you to form an excellent idea of how 
great Romans lived and died, and fought, and prayed, and 
washed, and it is a popular saying in Rome that a Payan 
Roman washed more in one day than a Christian one does 
in his lifetime! Then you go to the museums, and you 
see all their articles of domestic use, found in the excava- 
tions : not only pottery and coins, but weapons, jewellery, 
surgical instruments, even their teeth, if these may be 
classed as articles of domestic use! АП this, together 
with the statues and bas-reliefs, enable you to people 
these palaces and temples, and you find yourself in- 
stinctively wandering back again and again to those 
excavated rubbish heaps, which at first shocked your 
artistic sense, and you end by gazing with affection and 
reverence upon their mutilated stones and ravished 
altars. 

Rome is great in its antique sculpture—how great no 
one can appreciate who has not been there. There are 
also a few good pictures and some superlatively good 
tapestry; butit is tbe sculpture that takes you by storm. 
There are hundreds of glorious antiques, any one of which 
would make the reputation of a museum elsewhere. Тһе 
beauty of them is ia по way conveyed by a photograph or 
a drawing, and I feel it is of no good talking about them, 
for language cannot possibly explain the affecting beauty 
of an antique torso, headless and armless perhaps (though 
plenty of them have all their heads and limbs), but whose 
lines show inspiration almost divine. Certainly they are 
the greatest work of man on this earth. Looking at them 
ycu cease to want architecture. 

What are its great buildings? Тһе Pantheon pleased 
me most. It is the only building of ancient Rome that 
retains its roof or its walls to the roof height. Inside its 
stupendous panelled vault, swelling upwards from all 
sides to the huge round hole in {фе centre, open to the 
stars, is very impressive; while outside, though stripped 
and mutilated beyond recognition, it still stands, a re- 
markable figure. Nobody knows what is was built for. 
The inscription on the entablature tells that it was a 
temple built by Marcus Agrippa, the son-in-law of 
Augustus, to all the Gods, while oth:rs say it was the 
tepidarium of the baths of Agrippa which adjoined, and 
that the portico did not originally be'ong to it. Raphael 
elected to be buried here, and Victor Emanuel—stranve 
bedfellows! Тһе Pantheon is not popular as a Christian 
place of worship, as you are apt to get a cold in your 
herd from the hole at the top, while a snow-storm during 
high mass must have an extraordinary effect. 

І am not going to describe ۶ ۰ ۷ 
interesting and by moonlight beautiful, for the ravages of 
time, the destroyer, are then softened and veiled, it is a 
most noble ruin, but scarcely architecture. Тһе baths of 
Caracalla and Diocletian and the Basilica of Constantine 
are almost the only other buildings which can be said to 
be standing in addition to Caligula's Palace already men- 
tioned, but these require still more moonlight (and much 
imagination to boot) before they assume forms which can 
be described as architecture. Тһе three triumphal arches 
you know so well from pictures are beautiful no doubt, 
and so are the few columns and fragmentary friezes in the 
forum, which are known as the temples of Castor and 
Pollox and of Fortune. These, together with the numerous 
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columns and entablatures built into the walls of more 
modern buildings, are almost all that remain standing to- 
day of Imperial Rome. And how about Mediæval and 
Renaissance Rome? Surely no city has ever preyed 
upon itself as Rome has done. This cannibalism began in 
Imperial times, for the builders of the Coliseum devoured 
earlier temples and palaces, and you can detect fragments 
of beautifully moulded cornices, capitals, and bases, 
turned face inwards in the outer crusts of the walls, or 
thrown headlong into the concrete filling in. But when 
Pagan Rome declined and Christian Rome got a chance, 
she speedily avenged the martyrdoms of the Coliseum and 
the Circus Maximus. Anything more sweeping and 
wholesale than the devastation which Christian Rome has 
wrought in the remains of ancient Rome it would be im- 
possible to conceive. For 1,500 years the ancient temple: 
and palaces have been her only stone quarries. Most of 
the churches, palaces and villas during that period were 
reared from the spoils of her great predecessors. Тһе 
colonnades of nearly every old church, with caps and bases 
complete, have served the same purpose in older Pagan 
temples, and the marble linings and pavements have been 
freely used up again. The Pagan ashes and bones have 
been turned out of many a coffin and sarcophagus to make 
room for Christian clay. The bronze plates which covered 
the ceiling of the Pantheon were melted down to form the 
Baldichina of St. Peter's. Then, having surfeited 
herself upon Pagan Rome, she turned her fangs upon 
her own children, and Medieval Коте  feasted 
upon Byzantine Rome, only іп her turn to be 
demolished апа  transmogrified beyond recognition 
by Rome of the Renaissance. Huge and hideous 
classic fronts were built to every church, bearing no 
relation to the building behind or to the outlines of its 
roof, while inside the gaudy decorations, so dear to the 
Church of Rome in later times, completed the work of 
destruction; A few little pathetic examples of early 
century churches escaped: St. Clemente, where three 
churches exist built one above another all before the roth 
century ; St. Maria in Cosmedin and St. Sabina—also the 
lovely cloisters of St. John Lateran and St. Lorenze, and 
certain exquisite features in others — marb'e screens, 
Ambones, Ciboriums, and many tombs; and, аһоуе all, 
let me not forget the grand glass mosaics from the 4th to 
the soth century, vivid and indestructible, which glorify 
many a church, otherwise lost to all sense о’ beauty and 
self-respect. This is roughly what remains of a city which 
but for self-destruction might have vied with the New 
Jerusalem of the Revelations for richness and grandeur. 
Then the curtain rang up upon the last act, the Sardinian 
occupation, the kingdom of ltaly, and the regn of tbe city 
council, and this is being played now. The banks of the 
Tiber, confined in a straight-waistcoat of river wall, are 
now about as interesting as those of the L ffey at ۰ 
and the iron bridges are worse; and ih:se, with cheap 
modern buildings, are fast reducing the eternal city to th: 
mediocrity of a town in our Midlands. 

Lastly we come to St. Peter's. Hawtborne writes of it : 
“ [t requires both faith and fancy to enable us to feel what 
is nevertheless so true, that yonder, iu front of the ригрие 
outline of the hills, is the grandest edifice ever buil: by 
man, painted against God's loveliest sky." I know twenty 
grander. Perhaps I have not the requisite faith ог fancy. 
The situation is undoubtedly fine, and the approaches апа 
colonnades are noble. Гһе original design by Brammante 
was, I believe, magnificent, Professor Simpson has seen а 
model of ít and can tell you all about it. But only the 
four great piers and thcir arches were built to this design. 
Then Peruzzi furnished another design and built the 
Tribune. Two other architects had a.go at it, and then 
the Pope, being inspired by God, says Vasari, sent for 
Michael Angelo, then in his 72ud year. He got out fresh 
plans and started the dome, but G:acomo della Porta built 
the dome we now see, while Carlo Moderno finished the 
Church, and built the West front, which really faces East. 
This co-operative performance took 175 years, aud, as you 
would expect, the building has no unity, no simplicity, 
great pretention and no dignity. Тһе dome, which looks 
so fine in the distance, seems to fit badly upon the general 
mass at close quarters. Externally St. Peter's is vastly 
inferior to our own St. Paul's-there could be no two 
honest opinions about that. Let us step inside, Gorgeous 
in colour, spacious beyond „words, rich beyond dreams, 
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proud beyond religion. И is the lightest cathedral in the 
world, and yet you see no windows. Such a mass of 
colouring matter, painting, marble work, mosaic and 
gilding, was never before brought together, and yet the 
effect is not overdone. Such a vision ought to make your 
brain reel and your reason totter. But it doesn't a bit! 
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You find yourself walking about and talking glibly like | 


everyone else. The fact is that you take in at a glance that 
St. Peter's is more Pagan than any temple of Imperial 
Rome. It came into the world too late. The art of building 
living Temples had died at the Renaissance, as the 
old year dies at the birth of the new. This feeling seems 
to pervade everything and everybody. Тһе affected 
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Exhibited al Paris Exhibition by Messrs. Heal d Son. 


statues of saints pose in fantastic attitudes for your admira- 
tion. St. Helena ''chassezs” to the right and points 
her pretty toe, while St. Veronica smirks at you over her 
sacred handkerchief. The crowds which throng the 
shining pavement and the priests who serve at the altars 
are similarly influenced. 

In conclusion, go to Rome by all means, and I promise 
that you will not be disappointed; but do not take your 
little sketch book and your photographic camera, on the 
look out for pretty bits and effects of light and shade. 
The interest of Rome is purely human, the esthetic is in- 
cidental. 

Go as you would go toa great museum, where human 
aims and ambitions and crimes and martyrdoms are traced 
out and labelled; and where the drama of 30 centuries is 
written on her seven hills and crumbling stones; and, if 
your love for your art leaves you unsatisfied with these, 
regard Rome as the cradle of architecture, where all the 
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styles you most admire were nurtured, where the stately 
Classic and the tender Gothic, those twin gods of your wor- 
ship, were suckled by that all-devouring wolf, just as Romu- 
lus and Remus were nursed “іп the brave days of old.” 


A PARIS EXHIBIT. 


TE is no question that the room and decoration 
contributed by Messrs. Heal & Son to the Paris 
Exhibition is about the best representation of English 
taste and na in furniture design. We do not mean 
enterprise in the sense of large developments of trade — 
of cheap production—of large profits. But we mean 
enterprise in the field of original effort, which is a matter 
always of some risk for manufacturers. The public look 
askance at anything out of the beaten track of well- 
known types, and in the matter of furniture seem to bave 
been quite content for some time lately to have French 
models served up to them. Тһе excellence of workman- 
ship, which is combined with refinement of detail and 
simplicity and breadth of treatment in Messrs. Heal's 
work, give it a distinction which has been sadly wanting 
in rec»nt productions. The isolated examples of notable 

4 furniture designlately 
уз Eid ER have often erred on 
the side of an over- 


- -=~ nm" 


ee E | affectation of sim- 
ar ys plicity, but we do 
WE not find this the case 


with Messrs. Heal's 
exhibit. It is a con- 
spicuous example of 
well-designed and 
well-made furniture. 

The room is in- 
x tended for use as a 
guest chamber, and 
on this account 
rather more accom- 
nıodation has been 
provided for writing, 
&c., than is usual ın 
the ordinary bed- 
room. The furniture 
shows a somewhat 
original treatment of 
oak slightly fumi- 
gated and wax 
polished, inlaid with 
pewter and ebony. 
The woodwork fram- 
ing forming the 
panels round the walls and the fireplace is painted 
white, the panels themselves being covered with a 
specially designed printed linen in apple-green and 
white; the carpets and curtains are cherry colour. The 
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was a very highly revered citizen of Sunderland, The 
tablet was provided by public subscription. 
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purple tiles in the hearth form an admirable background 
for the dull polished steel grate and hood; while the 
applique linen bed hangings and coverlets carry out the 
general colouring of the room in a most decorative 


manner. 
We illustrate some examples from this admirable 


exhibit. 


PLANS have been prepared for a new board school to be 
erected at Wishaw. Accommodation provides for a one. 
story building to accommodate 518 scholars, and so соп. 
nected as to allow for a possible extension to accommodate 
830 scholars, the estimated cost being گر‎ 5,100, or {10 per 
head per scholar. The architect is Mr. James Cowie, 


Wishaw. 


THE labourers in the Cheltenham building trade lately 
demanded an increase in their wages from 5d. to 6d. per 
hour. The masters, on the other hand, gave notice to 
reduce the wages to 434. an hour. Ultimately the dispute 
was referred to arbitration, and the arbitrators’ decision 
is that the wages shall remain as at present—viz., 5d, per 


hour. 


nao 


TRADE NOTES. 


(Messrs. Stewart, Tough & Alexander, architects, 
reenock), the ventilation is being carried out by means 
of *“Cousland's Improved Climax” patent direct-acting 
invisible roof ventilators, supplied by the patentees, the 
“Climax " Ventilating & Heating Company, Limited, 


Glasgow. 


Г the ventilation of Gamble Street Institute, Gourock 


As a result of negotiations that are taking place, it is 
expected that a suitable site for a new cemetery in the 
west end district of Leeds will shortly be secured. The 
sites most favoured are Bramley Fall, for which £14,000 
is asked, and on which between £5,000 and £6,000 would 
probably have to be spent on the construction of certain 
roads, and the Hawkesworth Estate, valued at £27,000. 


DuppDINGSTON Brewery, Edinburgh, has been ventilated 
by means of Mackay's patent louvre ventilators, supplied 
by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, the sole makers. 


Tue new clock for the tower of St. Peter's Church, Marl- 
borough, has just been completed by Messrs. J. B. Joyce ——— 
& Co., Whitchurch, Salop. It strikes the hours on a bell 
about 13 cwts, and shows time upon one dial 8 ft. 
diameter. The same firm are also erecting a similar 
clock, striking the hours and half.hours, at the parish 


THE erection of the new asylum for Aberdeen at Kingseat, 
Newmacher, at an estimated cost of / 100,000, will shortly 
be commenced. Тһе new asylum is planned on the 
“village” system, Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A, 


church, Chirk, North Wales. 


A rem CD 


Тне hygienic fire and sound proof block partitions 
(Reiss's patent) form a rigid wall only 3 in. thick when 
plastered on both sides. They are fire-proof, sound proof, 
germ-proof, vermin-proof, damp-proof, and self-supporting, 
and can be erected by unskilled labour. These blocks are 
now being used instead of lath and plaster, and are held 
clamps. In regard to construction they 
eaper than ordinary 4}-іп. brickwork. 
They are applicable for fire-proof casings (boilers, &c.), 
enclosing lifts, isolating rooms, partitions (where space is 
valuable), and temporary buildings, such as hospitals, &c. 
The advantages claimed for this patent are lightness of 
structure, expedition in erecting, no shrinkage or expan- 
sion, damp and fire proof, one-fifth the weight of ۰ 
brickwork. They are used in Berkeley Hotel, Drury Lane 
Theatre, Hotel Windsor, Poplar Hospital, Lloyd's Bank, 
Kensington Palace, Lambeth Palace, St. Mark's Hospital, 
Vestry Hall, Camberwell; Eiffel Tower, Blackpool; 


rigidly together by 
are 15 per cent. c 


St. John's College and Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 


P сеа 
JOTTINGS. 


OMPETITIVE designs are invited for a cabmen's 


shelter by the Southport Corporation. А premium 
of £20 is offered for the best design, and September 27th 


is tke date for sending in the designs. 


А new post-office is being erected at Hamilton, N.B., at 
а cost of £5,000. Mr. ۷۷۰ W. Robertson, of Н.М. Office 
of Works, Edinburgh, is the architect ; and the contractors 
are Messrs. Miller & Ferguson, Motherwell. 

A мем board-school has just been opened at Blantyre. It 
has been designed by Mr. A. Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., and has 
cost about £7,500. Accommodation is provided for 650 
scholars. А feature in the building is the large central 
hall. 


Tue Higher Grade school at Ulverston, which has been in 
course of erection for the past two years, and which has 
cost upwards of £8,000, is practically completed. It pro- 
vides accommodation for 240 boys and 140 girls, and is 
fitted, in addition to the ordinary classrooms, with chemical 


and physical laboratories. 


A TABLET Was unveiled in the entrance hall of the Sunder- 
land Museum and Free Library on the 3186 ult., in 
memory of Clarkson Stanfield, К.А., a famous Sunderland 
painter, and also of James Field Stanfield, his father, who 


being the architect. The sewage is to be treated on the 
bacterial system, and a water supply of 70,000 gallons per 
day is to be obtained from springs on the estate, The 
asylum will be lighted with the electric light. 

A new Roman Catholic church has just been opened at 
Birkenhead, in North Road. It is Gothic in style, and is 
built of red Ruabon bricks and terra cotta. It will accom- 
modate 700 people, baving a chancel, two side chapels, 
nave, and aisles. Тһеге are also two sacristies, and pro- 
vision is made for a presbytery. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
Е.К.І.В.А., of Liverpool, was the architect, and Mr. Р. 
Rothwell, of Birkenhead, the contractor. 


Tue City of London is so conservative that in spite of 
almost every town hall in the United Kingdom having 
means for signifying the patriotism and loyalty of its 
citizens, the Guildhall has hitherto had no means of dis- 
playing a Union Jack or Royal Standard. This omission 
of national 


has been so conspicuous on the many occasions onal 
determined 


rejoicing this year, that its rectification Was 
upon, and the Guildhall now boasts its own flagstaff. 

А LocaL GOVERNMENT enquiry was held at Chester the 
other day relative to the proposed borrowing of 0 
by the Corporation for the extension of the electric 
lighting. Мг. Samuel Smith, town-clerk, showed by 
figures how greatly the success of the installation at 
Chester had exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
He also stated that in case electric traction were used for 
the trams the Corporation would generate their own 


electric energy. 
ust been 


А MEMORIAL to the late Sir Henry Ponsonby has Just 
erected in Whippingham Church by the Queen. It is an 


ornamental bronze tablet worked by the Countess Gleichen, 
r H. Ponsonby. 


and bears in the centre a portrait of Si | 
The inscription at the base is as follows :—“ This memorial 
is placed by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in grateful 
remembrance of General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, G.C.B., Keeper of the Privy Purse and private 
secretary, who died November 21, 1895." 

Mr. Н. M. STREET, the Borough electrical engineer of 
Halifax, has been offered by the Bolton Corporation the 
post of electrical engineer and tramway manager for their 
borough at گر‎ 506, rising to /700, per annum. Тһе Halifax 
Town Council were recommended by the Gasworks and 
Electricity Committee to raise Mr. Streets salary from 
£400 to £500, it being stated that he was willing to remain 
at Halifax if such an advance was decided upon. The 
Council rejected this recommendation, however, and so It 


is anticipated that Mr. Street will go to Bolton. 
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FRIENDS 1N COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


BY JOHN DOUGLAS. 


O doubt experience often proves that a “ committee of 
опе” is in many respects an admirable arrangement ; 1 
doss, however, seem to be open to question whether, in 
regard to such duties as architectural assessors have to 
fulfil (combining in effect the functions of judge and jury), 
it would not be an advantage if more than one, say £wo at 
least, were associated in preparing the award. 

Although the multiplying of counsellors may not always 
mean wisdom, yet in the case of an architectural verdict 
representing the result of dual deliberation, more weight 
might be expected to attach to an award thus arrived at; 
and though it failed to carry conviction of its soundness to 
all concerned, it might perhaps be more cheerfully 
acquiesced in by those in whose disfavour it was given! 
and this would be some gain! 


BY MERVYN MACARTNEY. 


I think that the promoters of a competition should have 
a list of assessors, and invite the competitors to select one 
out of this list (as the jury of the Salon is selected). Тһе 
award of the assessor should be binding on the promoters, 
and his report published in full. Of course, 1 am only 
speaking of limited competitions. The other (the open) 15 
a mean and disgraceful attempt to obtain architectural 
designs for nothing. 

I think it would not be difficult for the President and 
Council of the R.I.B.A. to issue annually a list of men 
they believe fit for this duty, and they might indicate the 
particular branch of architecture in which they have 
achieved distinction. | 


BY JOHN SLATER, B.A. 


The question of the appointment of professional 
assessors is only an academic one, as far аз Ї am personally 
concerned. But it appears to me unfair to throw any 
blame on the President of the R.I.B.A. in the event of a 
competition not turning out satisfactory when an assessor 
has been appointed by him. Не can only use his best 
judgment in selecting an assessor, and frequently the con- 
ditions, and not the assessor, are in fault. Two opinions 
I hold strongly: First, that the assessor ought in each 
case to draw the conditions, and that he should be selected 
and his name announced before the conditions are issued 
to competitors; second, that the outcry so frequently 
raised by disappointed competitors is very wanting in 
dignity; nothing can deprive them of the satisfaction of 
feeling that their own design was the best. 1 should 
strongly deprecate the selection of an assessor being in 
the hands of the Council of the R.I.D.A. as a body: it 
is far better to leave it in the hands of one man. 


Ву PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 


With all possible respect, I desire to submit that 
it has first to be proved that, as stated by your 
correspondent, “ Many cases may be instanced of archi- 
tects appointed by the P.R.I.B.A. making unsatisfactory 
decisions.” If there are бо competitors the decision must 
be unsatisfactory to 4g, and among those 49 there will be 
some who will complain, yet it does not follow that the 
decision is really unsatisfactory—that is to say, really bad. 
I have repeatedly been an unsuccessful competitor, and in 
my time have been unreasonably sore about decisions by 
professional assessors, but I have generally been able to 
avoid open complaint; not so, however, others whom I 
have known or with whom I have worked; yet we have 

generally come to see at last that the assessor was right. 
lam quite convinced that when there are half-a-dozen, or 
even when there are only two, possible solutions of a 
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problem, the man who has selected one, and worked it out 
and thought of little else for weeks, is so thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that he is really incompetent to grasp the 
fact that, good as his own solution may have been, some 
other competitor has hit upon a better. Most competitors, 
if they did but know it, have lost their chances when they 
drew out their first scheme. 

__ Whether I am right or wrong I am certain of this, that 
1] assessors were appointed by the whole Council of the 
R.I.B.A. instead of the President, you would hear of 
objections and complaints quite as frequently as before 
emanating from the disappointed and unconvinced сот- 
petitor ; and 1 believe that the nominated assessors would 
be pretty nearly the same men. 

I should have been tempted to say something about plan, 
but on the very same page of your issue of the 24th, in 
which your correspondent ‘‘ Academic" complains that 
owing to the attention paid to planning, “there is no call 
for carefully studied facades, good proportion and 
balance," I read from the pen of Sir W. B. Richmond 
that “the elevation is the growth from the plan—tbe plan 
first the elevation after." This leaves me nothing to add 
except to point to the fact that the distinguished artist 
who wrote these words is, as far as his connection 
with architecture goes, only concerned with its fine art 
side, and not at all with its relation to the wants and 
requirements of the folk who have to use the buildings. 

Another of the circumstances which has not yet been 
alluded to, but which plays a great part in making ths 
discharge of the responsible duties of an assessor difficult, 
and the result frequently unsatisfactory to the competitors 
and sometimes to the public, is the absolute necessity of 
considering the estimate. 

Generally speaking, there is а limit of expense fixed. It 
is one of the conditions just as much as the accommoda- 
tion or the site; and in justice both to the proprietors on 
the one hand and to the most scrupulous among the com- 
petitors on the other, the assessor cannot disregard it. 

Where the assessor has a hand in drawing up the 
instructions to competitors, he will, if he is wise, urge the 
proprietors, if they rigidly fix the accommodation, to leave 
the item of cost unstated, or stated approximately ; or where 
it is a sine quá пол that the cost must be fixed there to leave 
the accommodation elastic. If neither of these courses 
can be adopted the assessor ought to satisfy himself 
somc!tow that the money is sufficient to pay for the require- 
ments. Unfortunately, an assessor is rarely appointed in 
time to take any share in preparing the conditions, and he 
will usually find that the requirements and the expenditure 
have both been fixed without much pains being taken to fit 
the one to the other. 

Under such circumstances as these some competitors 
act asif they were released from any attempt to limit 
themselves to the money named ; and among the sets of 
drawings there is sure to be one—there may be more than 
one—of which the design is thoroughly artistic; the plan 
often excellent, but worked out with a largeness that goes 
beyond liberality and approaches profusion ; {Бе elevations 
aud sections finely conceived and excellently drawn, and 
full of impressive masonry, joinery, catving and sculpture, 
and the cube contrasts such that the fixed sum (rigidly 
fixed in the conditions) will only provide fourpence or 
fivepence a cubic foot, though a shilling a foot would 
probably be spent if the design was carried out. Perhaps 
a tower has been added, which may or may not beincluded 
in the cube, but which goes to increase the effectiveness 
of the set of drawings. 

Were there no estimate this would be the best design : 
yet who in his senses would venture to advise that it be 
placed first, having regard to the nature of the instructions 
issued to competitors ? 


BY T. L. WATSON. 


Тре appointment of the assessor lies with the promoters 
of a competition, but naturally the promoters look to 
architects for guidance in making their selection. In the 
case of a limited competition the competitor$ have perhaps 
the first claim to advise in the nomination of an assessor; 
in an unlimited competition the architectural society of the 
city or district in which the building is to be erected, or 
the RI.B.A., should be consulted. Probably this 
cannot b2 done better than through the presidents. Being 
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consulted in his representative capacity the president | if straightened from Pudding Chare to Collingwood Street 
would consider, and if necessary consult, the views of his | would add to the size of the proposed square.” 
constituents. Among the general advantages of the scheme Mr.Hayler 
The plan and elevation of a building being inseparable | claims the following :—(1) A large and important square 
they cannot be considered satisfactorily apart. I think, | so much desired would be created in the heart of 
however, that the assessor may distinguish between | the city. (2) The Town Hall and Municipal Buildings 
remediable and irremediable defects or between defects of | would be appropriately placed in a dignified situation, 
principle or detail. Competitive designs, from the circum- | (3) They would be close to the business quarters of the 
stances under which they are produced, are frequently | city and adjacent to the Quayside, banks, General Pos 
lacking in some of the qualities of good architecture; in | Office, and Central Station. (4) The Cathedral, 50 long 
the case of a very intricate building they are, at the best, | hidden from the view to our main thoroughfare, would be 
of the nature of preliminary sketches, and the aim of the | opened out, and would be seen from Grainger Street, and 
assessor should be to discover from the drawings the man | also form a magaificent side to an important square. (s) 
whose general conception of the building is the best, and | А main road would be opened out from the High Level 
who shows also the capacity of carrying it to a successful | Bridge to Grainger Street. (6) A square and site would 
issue. thus be created for the municipal edifices, placing New. 
castle on a level with Manchester, Birmingham, and оће 
large cities. 
PROPOSED STREET IMPROVEMENT The scheme as we see it set out on the plans sent usby 
SCHEME FOR NEWCASTLE. Mr. Hayler, although effecting a radical and we think 
| M a improvement, is by 2 یس‎ the 
: ۱ ; apoleonic character attributed to it by the Newcastle Dail 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE is badly in need of a new Lado which describes it as ош ibat would ‘hav 
town hall—a want that has for a long time past | appealed to the French Emperor when he set Haussmann 
formed the subject for a continued and heated controversy | to work to build а new Paris." The making of the square 
both in the city council and in the city itself, The ques- | would absorb a certain amount of valuable property it is 
tion of site has presented considerable difficulty, three | true, but the gain, not merely from the architectural and 
having been suggested, and each having its own special | „сенс point of view, would be immense. The question 
claims to support. These sites are: (1) Singleton House, | of then ew Town Hall creates a fine opportunity for effet 
Northumberland Street; (2) Eldon Square; and (3) the | ing one of the most important and desirable street 
Haymarket, with proposed new street from Blackett | improvement schemes that Newcastle has had put befor 
Street to Percy Street. It is evident that in this, as in | it during recent years. It is something gained to find that 
most similar cases, the opportunity for effecting a desirable | the scheme has aroused great interest in the city sinceits 
street improvement scheme upon a considerable scale is one publication in the Press. But we fear public opinion is 
which frightens by its probable cost, as well as attracts by | not sufficiently educated even yet to understand and appre- 
its desirability. But “ nothing venture, nothing win,” and | ciate the real importance from a practical point of view, 
Newcastle lacking a fine central square, and needing a | no Jess than from merely «esthetic considerations, of a 
new town hall, it seems a not unreasonable proposal which | Scheme such аз that which Mr. Hayler has suggested should 
Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, a Newcastle architect, makes of | be carried out at Newcastle. We hope, however, that it 
converting the present congested thoroughfares of the | wit obtain а full and fair hearing at the hands of the city 
Cloth and Groat Markets, with the old town hall build- and its municipal representatives. 
ings upon an island site, separating the two, into a fine 
central square, bounded on three of its sides by the pro- 
posed new town hall, the new municipal offices, and the 
Cathedral, whilst in close proximity would be the General 
Post Office, the Quayside, banks, and the Central Station. 
This would seem to constitute a most desirable improve- 
ment on the face of it. | 
Coming more to details, however, we may give Mr. 
Hayler's proposals in his own words. Не says, “ Іа my 
opinion the three suggested sites fail in one important 
particular, and that 15, the distance at which they lie from 
the business portion of the city, from the Quayside, the 
banks, the General Post Office, and the Central Railway 
Station. These are such immediate factors in a decision 
that 1 venture to think that none of the suggested 
sites can be deemed as satisfactory. Everyone 
admits that the present position of the town 


hall is most satisfactory, but the fault that is 
that it is an utterly inadequate, incon- 


| 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


TU is hope for architecture yet ! The good peopleof 

Birmingham are actually writing to the local press 
about the “architectural monstrosities " of their native city. 
That most of them know absolutely nothing of the subject 
scarcely matters, perhaps—just now. But it is something 
gained to find the public taking any interest at all in the 
appearance of their street architecture. Of һе discussion, 
so far as we have seen, it is perfectly futile, for, likea 
country lane, it leads us nowhere in particular, and is by 
no means so interesting. Still, we must accept this evi- 
dence of an awakened public interest as a sign of progress. 
One thing we have noticed in the correspondence, and tbat 
is a fairly general dislike to terra cotta and red brick, 


found is itte: leq 
venient, obsolete, and undignified building for the 

seat of municipal matters in such а great city which, in the case of one building referred to, was said to 
as the northern metropolis. Му suggestion is that | make the front of it look like ** scored pork." То say that 


the front of a public building resembles *' scored pork " 15 
something new in architectural criticism, and about 
indicates the general level of technical and artistic intelli- 
gence of those taking part in the discussion. 


the present town hall should be pulled down, and that the 
area which it occupies should be used with the Cloth and 
Groat Markets to form a great municipal square. Тһе 
congestion of traffic in both the Cloth and Groat Markets, 
especially on market days, is most objectionable to those 
who have to use these narrow thoroughfares, and it is only 
a question of time as to when these two streets must be 
widened. Then I would suggest that the whole of the 
property in the Cloth Market from High Bridge to Mosley 
Street and back to the buildings in Grey Street should be 
demolished, and on the site a large and imposing block of 
buildings could be erected for the Town Hall. ‚ There is no 
building of importance at present existing in the Cloth 
Market, and this fact would be a great consideration in 
the purchase of the property. Instead of tbe present 
curved line of frontage, [ would suggest that a straight line 
for the new Town Hall then be made. Then, in the Groat 
Market a similar class of buildings exist as in Cloth 
Market. These could be bought and pulled down right 
back to Pudding Chare; and an unequalled site exists for 
the new Municipal Buildings, whilst the line of frontage, 


The action of the War Office authorities in permitting the 
erection of a new red-brick building within the precincts 
of the Tower has been strongly condemned on every hand. 
The new guard-room may have been needed, but ш 
it was a need that might have been much less offensively 
supplied, for it is an eyesore from whatever point ۳ 
viewed. Nothing can be done, of course, but we are gla 

the Daily Chronicle has drawn public attention to this 
latest piece of vandalism, The Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings discussed the matter at their sr 
ing last week, but it was reluctantly decided in the p 

that it would be outside the scope of their proceedings н 
take any action in regard to new buildings which did ae 
structurally affect or injure old ones. And so the matte 


rests and, we fear, is likely to rest. 


gy 
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А TEN-POUND premium is offered by the Tyldesley Urban 
District Council for the best design for a new technical 
school, to cost not more than £3,000, exclusive of furnish- 
ing. The Council do not undertake to accept any design 

and their decision is to be absolutely final. 

Tue Corporation of Bridlington offer premiums of 35 
guineas and 15 guineas for the best designs for extending, 
developing and improving the Royal Prince's Parade, 
Bridlington. Particulars may be obtained from the town 
clerk, to whom designs are to be sent not later than 
December Ist. 


Сомретітіуе designs were recently invited from certain 
architects for a new church at Edinburgh (St. Serf's, an 
offshoot of St. Cuthbert's). Nine architects submitted 
designs, and these were examined and reported upon by 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A. The designs marked 
“ Experientia" and ,“ Cruciform ”. were placed first and 
second respectively. These two designs were by Mr. 
George Watson, 4, Hope Street, and the committee have 
now appointed him to carry out the work accotding to the 
first design. The church will be situated in Ferry Road, 
and provides accommodation for 800 persons. The design 
shows a wide nave with two side passages and one central 
aisle, nortb and south transepts, and an apsidal end in 
which the choir and elders will be seated. А square tower 


„ is placed at the south-east angle of the building. The 


principal entrance is at the south-west end of the church. 
Exit doors are provided at the east end. Тһе session 
house, vestry, and other accommodation are placed at the 
north side of the church. Тһе style adopted for the 
building is late Gothic. It will probably be the spring 
before any commencement is made with the building. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL is situated іп Galway, and was 
founded in 558. It is very small, and is used as the parish 
church. The rector, Canon M'Larney, of Banagher, appeals 
for funds for its further restoration. He writes as follows :— 
“ The late John Ruskin, although objecting as a rule to all 
‘restoration,’ was so much struck with the beauty of the 
doorway of Clonfert Cathedral that he sent me a donation 
towards its preservation. During the last six years a con- 
siderable portion of the work of restoration has been 
carried out in accordance with the plans of Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, F.S.A., architect. All has been done with the 
greatest reverence and care. А sum of £2,225 has been 
expended. Тһе restoration of the chancel and sacristy is 
now complete, and the nave is partially restored. The 
work has had to be stopped for want of funds. А sum of 
£2,000 would clear off the debt, finish the restoration of 
the nave, and rebuild the transepts. I shall feel most 
grateful for contributions, or for gifts of any of the follow- 
ing:—Chairs for the nave, stained.glass windows for 
sacristy and nave, tiles for sacristy, nave, and baptistry, 


vestry furniture, etc." 


IN reply to this appeal, Mr. Thackeray Turner, on behalf 
ofthe Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
writes: —'*I think it should be known that the late John 
Ruskin gave his subscription on the distinct understanding 
that the building was not to be ‘restored.’ As a matter 
of fact it bas been, and is being ‘ restored.' Тһе proposed 
rebuilding of the transepts which Canon M'Larney desirés 
to carry out cannot be justified on any grounds. Much 
harm has already been done to the building, and the 
congregation has at present more space in the building 


than is needed." 


Bv order of the Office of Works, two of the thirteen hand- 
somely wrought iron gates, which were designed for 
William IIL, and which formerly separated Hampton 
Court Palace Gardens from the Home Park, have been 
returned to Hampton Court from South Kensington after 
an absence of forty years, and are to be re-erected. 


Two new frescoes will shortly be placed in the Royal 
Exchange near the interior of the wall flanking Thread- 
needle Street. The panels are already painted, the one 
being a representation of Sir Richard Whittington as 
Lord Mayor of London, by Mrs. Ernest Normand, and the 
other, * King John granting Magna Charta," by Mr. 
Normand. It is expected the paintings will be fixed by 
the end of next month. 
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Proressor А. Н. Church, F.R.S., has been consulted 
ın regard to the ancient but sadly decomposing wall 
paintings on the vault of the apse of St. John's Chapel, 
in St. Mary's Church, at Guildford, and as a result of 
his advice the work of restoration is now being carried 
out. It is understood that the professor has prepared a 
special mixture for dealing with the paintings, which is 
being applied by means of a spray, as was done in the case 
ofthe Westminster frescoes. The paintings, which are 
now being operated upon at Guildford, date from {Бе early 
part of the thirteenth century, and are believed to be the 
work of William the Florentine, who was one of the Court 
artists of King]Henry III. | 


Mr. В. T. Batsrorp makes the following announcements 
of new books and new editions for the autumn season :— 
“Old Cottages and Farm-houses іп Kent and Sussex," 
by W. С. Davie and E, Guy Dawber; ‘ Ornamental 
Details of Italian Renaissance," by G. A. T. Middleton 
and R. W. Carden ; “ Some Architectural Works of Inigo 
en by Н. Inigo Triggs and Н. Tanner, junr. ; “ Later 

enaissance Architecture in England,” by John Belcher 
and М. E. Macartney (complete in two volumes, folio) ; 
“Flower Studies for the Use of Art Students and 
Designers," by Jeanie Foord; ‘New Tables for the 
Solution of Ganguillet and Kutter's Formula,” by Colonel 
Moore, К.Е.; “Building Specifications for Architects, 
Surveyors, and Builders," by John Leaning, F.S.I.; 
'* Building Construction (Elementary Course),” by Charles 
Е. Mitchell; “А History of Architecture,” by Professor 
Banister Fletcher and B. F. Fletcher (3rd edition); 
“Waterworks Distribution,” by J. A. McPherson, 
A.M.I.C.E.; “ Sanitary Engineering," by Colonel Moore, 
К.Е. (2nd edition) ; “ Estimating," by George Stephenson 
(qth edition); ‘‘Stresses and Thrusts,” Бу С. A. Т. 
Middleton (2nd edition). 


Lapy Dırke’s volume on “ French Architects and Sculptors 
of the Eighteenth Century ” will be ready almost imme- 
diately. This volume carries on the work begun in the 
author's “ French Painters of the Eighteenth Century," 
published last year. It will be illustrated with twenty 
photogravure plates and numerous other reproductions. 
Messrs. Bell are the publishers. 


THE most famous of tbe French painters of still-life, 
Antoine ВоШоп, has died, in his sixty-eighth year, from 
the consequences of a sunstroke. Не was a native of 
Lyons, and studied in the local art school. His first 
picture in the Paris Salon of 1864, “ Art et Gourmandise,” 
made his reputation. In the following year he obtained 
a medal for his ‘‘ Kitchen Interior," which was followed 
in later years with a succession of pictures in similar 
vein, but astonishing for the splendour of their colouring. 
Some of his best pictures represent collections of old 
arms and armour. One such hangs in the Luxembourg. 
Of later years he was in demand as a portrait painter. 
Eight of his pictures are shown in the present Exhibition. 


IT is reported that Mr. Holman Hunt's well-known paint- 
ing, “The Light of the World," has been destroyed as 
heretical bya Roman Catholic lady who owned it, and that 
the destruction was decided upon under the persuasion of 


the lady’s confessor. 


Tue British Association meeting will be held in Glasgow 
next year, the date being fixed for the 11th of September. 
Professor A. W. Rucker, head of the department of physics 
at South Kensington, and secretary of the Royal Society, 
will be the president on that occasion. Sir William 
Roberts-Austin has been re-appointed general secretary, 
and Dr. D. H. Scott has been elected joint general secre- 
tary in place of Professor Schafer. Ап invitation to hold 
the meeting at Belfast in 1902 has been accepted. 


Tur common house fly is a nuisance at the best of times, 
but, according to medical opinion, it oftentimes constitutes 
a positive source of danger. Dr. C. E. Simons, Medical 
Officer of Health for Merthyr, in a report to the council, 
calls attention to the fact that the town had been suffering 
exceptionally from an. epidemic of typhoid fever, and 
particularly calls attention to the prominent part played 
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by the common house fly in spreading the disease. In 
some of the poorer houses, where the flies simply swarmed 
over the food, it was a wonder the infection was not more 


frequent than it was. 


THE lighting of the whole of the Embankment, together 
with Waterloo and Blackfriars bridges and approaches, by 
electricity, will constitute a very real and long needed 
improvement. We are glad to see that the County 
Council have not merely decided to effect the transition 
from gas to electricity, but bave actually already partly 
completed the generating station, near the underground 
station at Oharing Cross. The lighting will be effected by 
500 watt lamps, placed about 45 yards apart, оп both sides 


of the Embankment, 


WHEN a private Water Bill in Parliament costs the pro- 
moters between /100,000 and /110,000, ratepayers may 
well pause and reflect upon the anomalies of a system 
which imposes so immense a burden upon local authorities. 
The Derwent Valley Water Bill affects Leicester, Derby, 
Sheffield, and Nottingham; and the corporations of 
these places have already paid /97,940 on account, with 
the expectation that about £10,000 more still remains to 
be contributed by them Юг the full discharge of the 
liability, There is surely no other country in the world 
where the mere operation of a Private Bill system would 
entail so vast an expenditure, and especially in respect 


to a necessary of life. 


ONE of the first towns in the kingdom to take advantage 
of the Act enabling municipalities to provide a telephone 
service of their own is Tunbridge Wells, and the Town 
Council last week accepted tenders for the installation of 
alocalsystem. Тһе corporation anticipate being able to 
provide a system which will cost subscribers less by 
{2 тоз. than what they are now paying the National Теіс- 
phone Company. То meet this competition, the company 
has lately been advertising reduced rates, but still the cor- 
poration maintain they can provide a better and cheaper 
service without trenching upon the borough rates to any 
extent. The town and district has been canvassed, and 
upwards of 300 subscribers obtained, the majority of whom 
are at present customers of the National Telephone Com- 
рапу. Тһе scheme also provides for a service to the 
surrounding villages, where the idea has already been 
regarded with approval. It is estimated that the initial 
cost of the installation will be £9,000, and the annual 
cost of working about £1,000. In less than 25 years 
the corporation expect the undertaking to pay back the 
firct outlay and yield an annual profit to be applied to 


the reduction of the rates. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE LIST. 
HE following is the list of awards made in the students’ 
competitions for the past session :— 


A.A. Travelling Studentship, value /25, and Silver 
Medal, C. H. F. Comyn; A.A. Medal, Stanley Towse ; 


Hon. Mention, J. E. Forbes. 
AA. Essay ыш J. Maclaren Ross. | 
Architectural Union Company's Prize, 


P. T. Turner. 
the Banister Fletcher Bursary and Medal, Arthur 


Stratton. 
Andrew Oliver Prize, F. C. R. Palmer. 


Arthur Cates Scholarship, L. W. Ensor. 
Lectures—Division I.: C. M. Crickmer (prize, value 


{1 1s.); next in order of merit, B. D. Tracy, Н. W. Currey, 
Division П.: С. H. Gage (prize, value £2 2s.), Е. В. 
ter, J. D. Hunter. | | 
Cho Division I.: M. Skinner (prize, value £1 ıs.), 
S. H. Goodwin (prize, value 7s. 64., and certificate). 
Division II.: А. A. Carder (prize, value £2 2s.). 
Lectures—(Division I.) Greek and Roman Orders: 
S. V. North (book prize), C. M. Crickmer, H. Greenly. 
Elementaty Construction : C. M. Crickmer (book prize", 
Н. Н. Dawson and J. R. Tyndall (zq.), Н. W. Currey. ` 
English Architecture: С. M. Crickmer (book prize), Н, ' 
Н. |. Gravenor and А. Dicken (=4.). Mediæval 


value (то, 


Greenly, 
and Renaissance: C. M. Crickmer (book prize), H. illustration of Messrs. Houston & Houston 
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Greenly, A, Dicken. Elementary Physics, Formule ау | 
Calculations: L. W. Ensor (book prize), А. Potter, 0 
Payne. Plane and Solid Geometry: L. W. Ensor (bu 
prize), E. O. Payne, B. D. Tracy. 
Lectures (Division II.)— Materials, their nature and 
‘application: С. Н. Gage (book prize), T. Bee, К.В. 
Rowell. Construction: T. Bee (book prize), C. Н. Gare 
C. L. Fleming-Williams. Drainage and Water Supply: 
Е. L. Wratten, К. Findon, C. E. Varndell. Ventilation, 
Lighting, and Heating: T. Bee, C. Н. Gage, |. ۵ 
Walker. Professional Practice: T. Bee, P. B. Башы! 
R. Findon. | 

Elementary Class of Design: Prize, value £3 3s, and 
bronze medal, A. Durst; certificate, А, A. Carder; ho, 
mention, M. J. Dawson. 

Advanced Class of Design: Prize, value /5 ss, and 
bronze medal, Н. M. Cautley ; certificate, J. E, Forbes; 
hon. mention, C. H. F. Comyn. 

Extra subjects—Quantity Surveying: J. T. Burt, R.B. 
Rowell, J. Н. Watkins. Mensuration, Land Surveying, 
and Levelling: Н. E. Rider (book priz-), W. A. Jeckells, 


H. J. C. Marshall. 


ne Жалла 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS, 1900—1901. 


CTOBER sth, annual general meeting. The Presi- 
dent's Address, by W. Howard  Seth-Smith, 


F.R.I.B.A. 
Oct. 26th, “ French and English Cathedrals," by Franci 
B.A. 


Bond, M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B. 
Nov. oth, “Тһе Legal Position of the Architect," by 


L. L. Macassey. | 
Nov. 23rd, ‘‘ The Use of Rolied Joists in Construction," 


by А. T. Walmisley, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Dec. 7th, “Colour in Architecture Seen Through ап 
Artist's Glasses," by A. Wallace Rimington. | 
Jan. 4th, * Hints on the Preparation of Studentship 
Drawings," by Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Wei 


Schultz. 
Tan. 18th, “ Flats." Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 


Feb. 1st, ** Cretan Architecture," by D. T. Fyfe. | 
Feb. 15, “ Gothic Architecture and the Basis of ils 


Beauty," by E. S. Prior. 
March 1st, “ The Paris Exhibition, 1900," by E. М.М. 


Wonnacott, A.R.I.B.A. 
March 15, * Kowton Houses," by H. B. Measures. 
March 29th,“ Small Suburban Houses," by Н. D. 
Searles- Wood, F.R.I.B.A., and Н. К. Applebee. 
April 19th and May roth, subject to be announced. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A HOUSE AT MIDLETON, CO. CORK. 
HOUSTON AND HOUSTON, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
HIS house was built at a cost of about £1,800, and 
was planned to allow of the easy addition of à 
billiard room or other accommodation. Ап interesting 
point in the design is the way in which an arched ingle 
nook is obtained in the hall under the staircase. The walls 
of-the ground story are cement-dashed—the local equivalent 
for rough cast—those of the upper floors are of brickwork 
with tile-hanging of Bridgewater tiles. The roofs аге 
covered with Tilberthwaite slates. The builder was Mr. 
J. J. Coffey, of Midleton. 


STUDIES. 
BY J. H. TONGE, ARCHITECT. | 
We continue our illustrations of Mr. Tong's interesting 
Continental studies. 
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A CORRECTION. 


WE very much regret to find that our illustration 2 
Swanage Schools in our last issue was not credited to 106 
rightful authors, viz., Messrs. Houston & Houston 
A.R.I.B.A., 5, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., but to * 
firm of somewhat similar name. The same mistake has 
occurred in our present issue in connection with our 
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house at Midleton, county Cork. We have, however, 


remedied the error in some measure by reprinting the 


correct title at the bottom of the plate. 


Non ortu gr totem, 


« RETROSPECTIVE" DECORATIVE ART 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


NOTHER of Mr. Lewis F. Day's admirable articles 
on the decorative work at the Pans Exhibition 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian of Tuesday. This 
time it is what is called * Retrospective " Art that is dealt 
with, the exhibition of which, according to Mr. Day, will 
not disappoint the most sanguine expectations. The col- 
lection of old work gatbered together at Paris is really 
wonderful, and much more comprehensive than аб first 
appears, since it is scattered all over the Exhibition. 
Theoretically the old work is housed in the Petit Palais in 
the Champs Elysées, which is devoted entirely to the past ; 
practically it is everywhere. ۱ | 

“ It seems to be very much a matter of accident," writes 
Mr. Day, “which period happens to be most fully 
represented, or which branch of art ; but there is probably 
no epoch of design, nor any branch of art, which is not 
represented by rare, if not unique, examples. There is 
admirable furniture of almost every date; there are 
tapestries in plenty, especially of the later periods ; some 
fine armour, but not much of it; Palissy ware, faience 
of Rouen, and the other French potteries ; miniatures, fans, 
ivories, and a singularly comprehensive show of enamels. 
Of greater archzological interest are the enamelled bronze 
ornaments of Gaulish and other remote periods. Cloisonné 
enamel is more fully represented in other parts of the 
Exhibition—in the Russian Section, for example, and in 
the Hungarian Pavilion, which is quite a treasury of 
goldsmiths’ work, ecclesiastical for the most part, but 
including also crowns and other precious objects, in great 
part enamelled in a style which is most simply described 
as Hungarian. Stained glass is only poorly represented 
in the Petit Palais; but then there is a very complete 
little collection of old French glass, compactly arranged 
in strict historic sequence, in an annexe to the Indus- 
trial Building in the Place dis Invalides. Тһе few 
woven and embroidered stuffs in the Petit Palais are of 
extreme interest ; but, again, it is in the Champ de Mars, 
among the modern * Tissus, that we find the more com- 
prehensive collection of embroideries and lace. "The lace 
is exquisite, and it is perfectly shown. "The beautiful 
embroideries, however, are not so well shown— not even so 
well as are the numerous cases devoted to the illustration 
of costume." 

After a reference to the splendid hangings and tapestries, 
particularly the Spanish and Flemish, and the old books 
to be found in the Educational Section, Mr. Day concludes 
as follows :— 

* [t would be hopeless to try to catalogue all the old 
work to be found in various parts of the Exhibition. You 
never know where you may come upon it; it may be ex- 
posed (for sale) in the Persian Pavilion, for example, 
where you find rich-lustred faience, or in the Chinese 
Booth, where you discover rare old porcelain and enamels. 
The Pavilions of the Nations are themselves in many cases 
' retrospective, and the buildings in the Trocadero too. 
What, for example, could give one a more living picture of 
indigenous Japanese art than the carved and painted 
houses of the Dutch Colonies, with the Duddhist temple 
between? The ‘ retrospective’ part of the Exhibition is 
vast enough to be an education itself—were anyone dis- 
posed to be educated. We awake from the enjoyment of 
all this old work to wonder at its being there, side by side 
with the new, which pays it solittle respect, will have none 
of it, is in open revolt against the past. When precedent 
usurps more than its due authority, it naturally provokes 
rebellion. For all that, it is not in Britain alone that 
‘freedom broadens slowly down from precedent to prece- 
dent, but in the wide domain of art also; and it may 
safely be predicted that the new century of design will do 
itself scant justice until it shall have returned to some 
respect for the mastet- work of periods, no matter how long 
past. There is no short cut to great achievement, but the 
to originality) is by мау of 
admiration," 
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THE WORK OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE work of the British Association meetings com- 
menced on the 6th inst. with the reading of the 
presidential addresses іп the various sections. That in 
the section of Mathematical and Physical Science was 
delivered by Dr. [р Larmor, F.R.S., who reviewed 
the progress of physical science and discussed molecular 
phenomena. Professor W. H.  Perkin considerably 
interested the Chemistry section by his description of 
the development of the modern system of teaching prac- 
tical inorganic chemistry, and his suggestions for improve- 
ment in the present method of training, which, he 
maintained, did not appear to develop in the student the 
power of conducting original research. A large crowd 
was attracted to the section of Geology, who listened with 
a kind of enthralled attention for something like two 
hours to Professor Sollas's address on evolutional geology, 
in which periods of time were reckoned by millions of 
years, and the age of the world, since the formation of the 
stratified rocks, set down at 26% millions of years, Sir 
George Robertson, in the Geographical section, dis- 
coursed upon ‘Political Geography and the British 
Empire," pointing out in conclusion that by no means the 
least important branch of geography, and one of the most 
essential to the well.being of the empire, was the science 
of distances—the science of the merchant, the statesman, 
and the strategist. Sir Alexander Binnie, once the 
waterworks engineer of Bradford and now the engineer- 
in-chief to the London County Council, addressed the 
Mechanical section with a somewhat diffuse inquiry into 
the steps by which the modern conception of nature has 
been arrived at as regarded from a scientific standpoint, 
his conclusion being that '' modern scientific thought is 
due to an inquiry into nature and her works, irrespective 
of all preconceived theories, and the breaking away from 
the authority which other departments of human thought 
and faith have in former ages imposed upon some of the 
earlier inquirers into science." It was not at all the kind 
of address one would have expected from one whose chief 
mission in life so far has been to design and carry out 
large and important water supply projects. Professor 
Rhys greatly interested a large audience in the section of 
Anthropology with his address upon the “Early 
Ethnology of the British Isles," folklore and language 

forming the chief points in his treatment of the subject. 
Amongst the multiplicity of subjects treated ofin the papers 
read at the sectional meetings we may refer to the follow- 
ing as being of more direct interest to our readers. And 
first and foremost we would place the splendid lecture 
delivered by Professor Silvanus Thompson to a crowded 
audience, chiefly of the working-class, іп St. George's 

Hall, on Saturday night last, upon 


Tug INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS ОЕ ELECTRICITY. 


In the course of his lecture, illustrated by many experi- 
ments and lantern slides, Professor Thompson pointed 
out the vast importance from a national point of view ofa 
cheap supply of electric power being available in every 
great industrial district. We had now to compete in the 
mechanical and chemical industries with competitors in 
other parts ofthe world who were able to avail themselves 
of power at prices far below that at which power cofıld be 
got from small steam-engines or gas-engines—prices 
lower, for example, than 34. per hour per horse-power. 
He instanced the great power stations of Niagara, of 
Rheinfelden, near Basle, and of Vizzola, in Lombardy, as 
cases in point. These power stations, he said, were 
creating whole new industries and new industrial com- 
munities living under material and social conditions greatly 
in advance of those with which they severally competed. 
True, this country had not the waterfalls upon which these 
stations depended, but instead it had a natural source of 
power in its coalfields. The direct line of economy pointed 
to the creation of electric generating centres right at the 
pit's mouth, where the generating machinery would be 
driven by large steam-engines or, better still, by large gas 
engines. From these centres electric currents would be 
distributed over whole districts or even counties to drive 
the mills and futnish light and power; this they would do 
far more economically than could be done by a lot of little 
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separate electric stations, whether private, parochial, or 
even municipal. ' 

. While in favour of co-operation so long as it did not 
injure individual enterprise or check the progress of 
development, he could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
these great undertakings could not be carried out without 
the erhployment of large capital and the highest technical 
skill. He looked forward to the next half-century, and 
thought of what could be accomplished even with our 
present knowledge—and we had not come to the end of 
electrical knowledge—when electrical transmission would 
bring cheap and small power to the doors of everybody, 
and would enable the small man to get along as well as 
the big man. He looked upon the schemes for the estab- 
lishment of great powet stations, to which he had referred, 
as by far the most important industrial step of the imme- 
diate future. If cheap power could be given to the manu- 
facturers of this country in a form in which it could be so 
readily turned to many accounts, he believed it would 
produce a development in its industries the like of which 
had not been seen in the age of steam. This could not be 
done by individuals, however wealthy, or by municipal 
corporations, however progressive. Enlightened corpora- 
tions had seen that electric lighting was going to pay, but 
this was a far bigger question than electric lighting. 
The amount of coal raised for power purposes was ten 
times as great as that raised for lighting purposes, and 
when engines were driven electrically the amount of elec- 
tricity consumed for power would be ten times as great as 
the amount used for lighting. This was a business which, 
in order to be economical, must be carried on on a con- 
sistent system over large areas. 

They could have no idea of the enormous demands there 
were and would be for power. He knew of one single firm 
in Lancashire who drove their mills electrically, and who 
consumed more power than was required for the electric 
lighting of the whole city of Manchester. The question 
was not only a great industrial one, but also a great 
national one. 1 was, moreover, a question which affected 
the well-being of the community at Jarge. When it was 
contemplated that they might have rapid electrical transit 


` and communication, that they might see the heavy railway 


traffic run electrically, as it would be, at a high speed— 
over бо and probably 100 miles an hour—and that they 
might find electrical power available for industrial pur- 
poses, they had before them a problem of enormous 
importance. The life of the community and the life of 


. the worker depended on the conditions surrounding it, and 


the conditions which would surround it in the electrical 
age would be far better than those which surrounded it in 
the age of steam, which was the age of this century. 


RESISTANCE ОЕ Кодр VEHICLES TO TRACTION. 


Professor Hele Shaw, in dealing with this question of 
very practical importance, pointed out that the recent 
remarkable development of motor vehicles with a legal 
limit of speed as high as 12 miles an hour, and the gener- 
ally increased speeds of tramcars in cities owing to the 
introduction of electricity and steam, give, tbe author 
thought, some reason for thinking that the general rate of 
speed in common roads might reach, or even exceed, the 
present legal limit applyiog to motor vehicles. Forty or 
fifty miles an hour had been safely maintained for more 
than 300 miles upon the common road in France. Former 
experiments had been made with horse-drawn vehicles, 
and only two speeds were taken into account-—viz., walkirg 
and trotting—terms which cannot be said to express any- 
thing definite. The introduction of wood and asphalte 
pavements, and the improvement in the laying of setts, 
together with the use of solid and pneumatic indiarubber 
tyres, had an important bearing on the question of 
resistance to traction. The author suggested that a com- 
mittee should be appointed by the Association to enquire 
into this subjecc. Не referred to experiments that he had 
made by towing a smaller motor-car by one of 12-horse 
power. Tests had been made over roads of asphalte, 
wood, setts, and macadam, both on the level and up to 
gradients of І in то, ог even іп places ing. The apparatus 
used consists, briefly, of a dynamo-meter and a speed 
indicator. The experiments showed that even on apparently 
the smoothest road the variation in the pull was so con- 
siderable that nothing but appliances which would record 
autographically both the pull and the velocity at the same 
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instant, and indicate also the distance travelled, so as to 
identify the exact piece of road corresponding to the record, 
would be of any value. Moreover, it was evident that 
some autographic record of the nature of the road, as well 
as some instrument for recording the vibration of the 
vehicle which was being towed, were necessary in order 
to form some estimate of the effect of vibration upon the 
resistance. With such appliances some definite idea of the 
laws concerning traction might be found, with the effect 
of springs, tyres, and the surface of the road taken into 
account. 

In the course of the discussion which followed the 
reading of Professor Hele Shaw's paper, Mr. Wortley 
Beaumont, one of the judges in the recent automobile 
trial, discussed the condition of road surfaces in connection 
with the question of traction, and complained that so man 
local authorities adopted a penny wise and pound foolish 
policy in regard to the making and maintenance of road. 
ways. Local authorities did not sufficiently realise the 
economic value of paying attention to small repairs. Mr. 
Beaumont suggested that it would be an economical 
national expenditure if a hundred millions were laid out on 
the general improvement of the common roads of the 
country, particularly in cutting down hills and in filling up 
hollows. 

Professor Hele Shaw, in his reply, said he had cal. 
culated tbat there were a hundred thousand miles of bigh- 
ways in this country, and thought if roads were improved 
and the speed of traction doubled many millions might be 


saved annually. 


POWER GENERATION, 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. ]. B. C. 
Kershaw, very practical and suggestive in its conclusions. 
Mr. Kershaw pointed out that the supremacy which 
the steam engine so long enjoyed was now assailed 
by the water turbine and gas engine. Two years 
ago the aggregate amount of power generated from 
faling water was estimated to be between 236,000 and 
350,000 horse-power. Gas engines ор to 650 horse-power 
bad been built and worked smoothly and economically, 
and blast-furnace gases were now utilised in many places 
for driving the engines which supplied the blast. The 
question which the engineer had now to settle when 
deciding upon the site and locality for a new factory 
was no longer so simple as when only one method of 
power generation in large units was open to him. In all 
cases where purely local considerations did not settle the 
matter the most economical source of power could only be 
determined after an exhaustive study of comparative costs. 
Mr. Kershaw gave a table of comparative costs whicb, he 
said, supported the opinion now generally held that water, 
when developed without excessive capital expenditure, 
was the cheapest source of mechanical or electrical energy. 
Electrical energy generated by falling water was costing 
more at Rheinfelden, at Zurich, and at Buffalo than. ıt 
would cost in South Lanca:hire if generated by steam 
power in large units, and the margin between the actual 
charge for power at Niagara and the estimated cost of 
steam power in large generating stations in South Lanca- 
shire was only 12s. 14. per е.һ.р. year. Turning to the 
relative position of gas power, Mr. Kershaw hinted that 
large gas engines, in conjunction with coke ovens and blast 
furnaces, might entirely alter the present position of affairs. 
It had been calculated that two million horse-power was 
annually wasted in the gases issuing from blast furnaces 
of the United Kingdom. If these waste gases could be 
industrially utilised we should be to a large extent com- 
pensated for our lack of natural water power. But blast 
furnaces demanded coke, and coal beds were exhaustible, 
so that even if this source of mechanical and electrical 
energy were warned it could only postpone and not avert 
the final triumph of the waterfall and of the turbine. 


WIRELESS ГЕГЕРНОМУ. 


Sir W. H. Pruce gave an admirable descriptive account 
of the imitation and progress of the experiments connected 
with wireless telephony. The first experiments in this 
direction were made, he said, іп the month of February, 
1894, across Loch Ness, in the Highlands, when trials 
were made to determine the laws governing the trans- 
mission of Morse signals by his  electro-magnetic 
method of wireless telegraphy. Two parallel wires 
well earthed were taken, one on each side of the 
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lake, and arrangements were made by means of 
which the wires could be systematically shortened, with 
a view of ascertaining the minimum length necessary to 
record satisfactory signals. It occurred to Mr. Gavey, 
who was experimenting, to compare telephonic with 
telegraphic signals—:e., to ascertain whether articulate 
speech could be maintained under the same conditions 
as Morse signalling. The trials showed that it was then 
possible to exchange speech across the loch at an average 
distance of 14 miles between the parallel wires when 
the length of the wires themselves was reduced to four 
miles on each side of the water. What led to this train of 
thought was the fact that, although the volume of a tele- 
graphic current was immensely greater than that of a 
telephonic current, whenever, through want of balance ina 
loop, disturbance was evident, then telephonic cross-talk 
was also manifest. In other words, a weak telephonic 
current was apparently as powerful a disturber as a strong 
telegraphic one. Тһе sensation created in 1897 by Mr. 
Marconi's application of Hertzian waves distracted atten- 
tion from the more practical, simpler, and older method. 
Mr. Evershed and Principal Oliver Lodge Һай in the 
meantime much advanced the system by introducing 
admirable call systems. 

Іп 1800 the speaker conducted some careful 
experiments on tke Menai Straits which determined 
the fact that the maximum effects were produced when 
the parallel wires were terminated by earth plates 
in the sca itself. lt became quite evident that the 
ordinary inductive effects were much enhanced by con- 
ductive effects through the water, and that in conse- 
quence shorter wires were practical. No special 
apparatus seemed necessary, and the ordinary telephonic 
transmitters and receivers were used. It became desirable 
to establish communication between the islands or rocks 
known as the Skerries and the mainland of Anglesey, and 
it was determined to do this by means of wireless tele- 
phony. The lighthouse at the Skerries was wanted to be 
in communication with the coastguard station at Cemlyn, 
the latter being connected with the Post Office system. 
The bottom of the channel being too rough and the currents 
too violent for a cable, a wire 750 yards in length was 
erected along the Skerries and on the mainland one of 
3} miles from a point opposite the Skerries to Cemlyn, 
each line terminating by an earth plate in the sea. Тһе 
average distance between the parallel portions of the two 
wires was 2:8 miles. Telephonic communication was 
readily maintained and the service was a good one. 
Lodge's call system would be used. 

Further experiments with wireless 
recently been made between Rathlin Island, on the north 
coast of Ireland, and the mainland. Тһе east and west 
portion of the island of Rathlin was about eight miles 
from the mainland, but a tongue of land projected south- 
ward to within a distance of four miles. Communication 
was required between the lighthou:e near the north- 
eastern corner of the island and the mainland,and the 
question for solution was whether an overhead-line 
running the whole length of the island from east to west 
was necessary to obtain good communication, or whether 
a shorter line across the neck of the southern peninsula 
would serve. 

Tke preliminary experiments proved conclusively that 
communication, both telegraphic and telephonic, could be 
readily maintained by means of temporary wires estab- 
lished across the neck of the peninsula along the shorter 
line. Wireless telephony across the sea was thus now a 
practical and commercial system. Мо experiments had 
yet bcen made with ships, but it would appear simple to 
speak by telephone between ship and ship or between ship 
and shore to considerable distances across space by means 
of a circuit formed of copper wire, terminating at each end 
of the ship in the sea and passing over the topmast, simple 
telephones being used. 


EXPANDED METAL IN CONCRETE. 


Mr. А. T. Walmsley read a paper on “ The Use of ۰ 
panded Metal in Concrete," stating that the subject of the 
judicious introduction of iron and steel sections into 
concrete was a leading topic of discussion at the present 
time among engineers. He dealt with its development, 
with special application to its introduction into 
concrete for supplying that tensile element which 


telephony had 


concrete without metal lacks. Comparing a section 
containing wires or rods, plates, and inverted tee 
sections with a section containing expanded metal, 
he pointed out that the latter provides a uniform 
distribution of tensile strength in all directions, ample 
in amount without extravagance, and easily laid without 
tbe responsibility of supervision in placing the material 
transversely at the specified distances apart, as would be 
necessary in the case of separate pieces. Тһе insertion of 
wires or individual sections gives strength in the direction of 
their length,leaving the intermediate concrete comparatively 
weak. Expanded metal contributes strength laterally both 
in the direction of width and length, as well as giving an 
effective keyage in its depth. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon, in the course of the brief discussion 
which followed, remarked that he appreciated the value of 
the invention, but thought it must, under certain circum- 
stances, be used with caution. Тһе paper was wanting in 
information as to the mode of making the concrete and as 
to the materials of which it was composed. 


Tug DESTRUCTION OF House REFUSE IN BRADFORD. 


This subject was dealt with in a paper read by Mr. 
John McTaggart, cleansing superintendent, Bradford. 
Mr. McTaggart stated that in 1880 Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott & Со. erected a refuse destructor of six cells, a 
number which was subsequently doubled. Still later 
another six cells were built at a second station. In 189: 
another 17 cells were added, bringing the total up to 35, 
the daily capacity being 250 tons of house refuse. In 1897 
12 of these cells were pulled down and replaced by a 
destructor of the Horsfall type, and in the present year the 
Horsfall Company was given the contract for rebuilding 
12 more cells. It had also been decided to erect five 
more cells capable of destroying 180 tons рег 
day. The total quantity of refuse collected was 
125,000 loads per annum. This was taken from 
32,164 ashpits, to which 180,000 visits were 
paid during the time, giving an average of 3°87 loads per 
ashpit, and 5:6 visits per year. At the present time 
90,000 loads were destroyed annually, the remainder either 
being tipped in the out-districts or sold to farmers. Mr. 
McTaggart gave a table of tests with the principal 
destructor, which was made by the Horsfall Company. 
The destructor was of 12 cells and the duration of the test 
was 278hours. Midden, market, and dry refuse was burnt, 
the attendants being 12 furnacemen and six chargers. 
The total quantity ot refuse burnt was 1,293 tons, or 543 
cubic feet per cell per 24 hours. This equals 34lbs. per 
square foot of grate per hour. Тһе cost of labour per ton 
destroyed was gd. The total weight of water evaporated 
was 2,153,000lbs., or ۰74319۰ per pound of refuse burnt. 
If this were reduced to the usual standard of engineers of 
“ from and at 212 degrees Fahr.” it would Бе -8821b. of 
water evaporated per pound of refuse burnt. Тһе pressure 
was 6olb., the temperature of the feed water 60 degrees 
Fahr., the temperature of the gases in the main flue 
1,800 degrees Fahr., and at theckimney bottom 1,000 degrees 
Fahr. Тһе total indicated horse-power per cell exerted 
continuously was 32:2, or 83'2 indicated horse-power hours 
per ton of refuse burnt. The author pointed out that the 
boilers were not of an efficient type, which naturally 15 
against the record of the destructor. An interesting 
account of the by-products of the destructor, bricks, paving 
slabs, cement, concrete, &с., and of the uses the steam is 
put to was also given. ш concluding, the author said that 
though the specifications issued by the corporation for 
destructors were thought impossible to fulfil, the details 
were all incorporated in the new designs made from 
drawings prepared by the Horsfall Furnace Syndicate. 
He anticipated that when the new destructor was com- 
pleted, it would be one of the most economical plants 
erected, capable of destroying refuse at a cost of 54d. per 
ton for labour only, and it was hoped that finally the whole 
of the house refuse cf the city would be destroyed without 
nuisance and witbout cost. 


THE PROPOSED MONORAIL Line BETWEEN MANCHESTER 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


This monorail line, said Sir William Preece, in a paper 
which he read on the subject, had been projected by Mr. 
Behr between Manchester and Liverpool to accommodate 
express passenger traffic alone between those two cities, 


- slightly lower than those charged at present. There will 


Ф 


The train, which was to be worked by electric power, was 
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double that of a coal fire. As regards the soot question, 
he estimated that every day 20 tons of soot went into the 
air in Leeds, of which half-a-ton fell and 20 to 25 lbs, 
stuck ; in other words, could not be removed by rain. Оп 
this assumption he had calculated that there would be 
1۰2 milligrammes of soot at any moment in roo cubic feet 
of Leeds air on a working day ; and on making two sets of 
experiments he found the average to be 1۰2 and 1:16 milli. 
grammes. This meant a minimum loss of fuel in the form 
of soot to the value of £ 300 in a year. The Leeds smoke- 
Infected area, he stated, measured four square miles, not 
that smoke did not extend beyond, for the soot was регсер- 
tible at a distanceof nine miles from the city. To the loss 
account, he $114, a heavy domestic washing bill must be 
added. Тһе quantity of soap used in cleaning a room in the 
country he ascertained to be less than half that usedin Leeds, 
and the labour of cleaning less than a quarter ; windows 
іп the country required cleaning once a month, опсеа week 
being necessary in Leeds; white curtains, black in three 
weeks or a month in Leeds, lasted eighteen months in the 
country; generally speaking, white fabrics lasted three 
times as long in the country as in the town. Again, he 
found that the smoke in Leeds not only blackened vegeta. 
tion, but it filled up the pores of the leaf and gradually 
destroyed the plant ; also, in some Parts of the city, it 
absorbed about one quarter of the total daylight. “Tt is 
absurd," said Dr. Cohen, “for a corporation like Leeds to 
take out one summons in а whole year for excessive smoke, 
as it did according to its last report. Sooner or later the 
acute stage, like that of the slum and river problem, will 
be reached, when the public will stand no further trifling, 
but of this we may be sure, that the longer that stage is 
postponed the more costly and troublesome will the cure 
become. Тһе cheapening of gas and the more general 
use of gas fires should help to remove domestic smoke. 
Then comes the question of smoke from furnaces not used 
for raising steam. The only rational method is to place 
the whole matter of smoke in the hands of experts, just as 
the control of noxious fumes are in the hands of Govern- 
ment alkali inspectors. It would only mean an extension 
of the Alkali Act to bring the chimneys of all works under 
the same kind of control. This view has the strong sup- 
port of both past and present chief alkali inspectors,” 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Mr. Arthur Priestman, in his Paper on “Municipal 
Trading," said that in the returns of the municipal cor- 
porations there was very material evidence of the vast 
increase of municipal trading. The debt incurred by local 
authorities had increased from £60,000,000 in 1868 to 
£262,000,000 in 1898; and of this £ 87,500,000 was 
estimated to be on account of municipal trading. Thus, 
nearly four times more capital was employed in muni- 
cipal trading than was employed by the co-operative 
societies. The problem of the better housing of the 
poorer classes, which was now perplexing most of the 
larger municipalities, was a pressing one, and in the 
interests of the health of the general community, this 
seemed likely to lead toa further extension of the limits of 
municipal activity. Then, again, in regard to the purity of 
the milk supply, every argument used for the public 
ownership of the water Supply applied equally to the 
control of the milk supply, if only in the interests of the 


to consist of only one coach weighing 45 tons, and seating 
64 passengers. Starting every ten minutes, and travelling 
at the mean rate of 110 miles an hour,it would do the 
distance of 34} miles in 20 minutes. The fares would be 


be no intermediate stations and no points or crossings, 
Hence signals would be needed only to secure a perfect 
block system of working the line. There was already a 
monorail line between Listowel and Ballybunion, Ireland, 
nine-and-a-quarter miles long, with one intermediate 
station—Liselton. There were 42 level and farm crossings. 
It was worked by steam, and the train consisted of a 
locomotive and four coaches. It cost £ 33,000 to build, or 
£3,060 per mile. When the author inspected the line in 
the early part of this year there had never been a Board of 
Trade enquiry into any accident, and the maintenance of 
the structure had been effective. The main principle of 
the system was the suspension of the coaches on a 
single elevated rail so that their centres of gravity 
were below the rail. The rail was fixed on trestles, 
which were tied and braced together, the tie bars 
being light rails against which guide wheels rolled. The 
Manchester and Liverpool Express is intended to be more 
massively and rigidly built. Derailment on such a struc- 
ture was impossible, and curves of comparatively small 
radius could be passed with safety at high speeds. ` It was 
proposed to fix the generating station mid way, at War- 
rington, and to transmit the electric energy at high 
pressure (10,000) volts to each terminal station. The 
author proceeded to бау that the speed which a train 
could acquire on a railway depend on the power that could 
be continuously applied at the tread of the driving wheel. 
Electricity enabled the engineer to apply instantaneously 
to light loads a power which steam could not supply. 
Hence speeds were possible with electricity which were 
unattainable with steam. 


ENGINEERING SHOP BUILDINGS. 


A paper on “Shop Buildings” was contributed by 
Mr. E. Kitson Clark, who showed by means of lantern 
slides how a machine workshop should be arranged. He 
suggested a standard plan for the purposes of comparison 
of the different modes of construction, and emphasised the 
point that it was desirable to build all shops in such a wa 
as to give facility for alterations and extensions. For 
the sake of cheapness, lightness, and stiffness, it was sug- 
gested that timber should be used in larger quantities than 
at present. He urged that, for the sake of economy and 
efficient oversight, the whole of the workshops should be 
only one storcy in height. 


SMOKE PREVENTION. 


À paper by Dr. J. B. Cohen, of the Yorkshire College, 
dealing with the subject of smoke prevention, was read, in 
which the author said he believed we should realize one 
day, as the result of a very costly experience, the same 
necessity for breathing an untainted atmosphere as we 
now do for drinking unpolluted water, or for consuming 


atmospheric impurities arising from coal, he pointed out 
that sulpher dioxide was always present in the atmos- 


rapidly converted into sulphuric acid, which corroded 
whatever it touched. Even iron rails were shorter 
lived in towns than outside. In Leeds, he estimated 
that. 4,000 tons of coal were consumed daily. The 


the trading public might have to consider whether such a 
monopoly charge should not be resisted. Glasgow had 
been considering municipal banking, while in Berlin and 
other large towns of Germany the municipal savings bank 
was a venerable institution. 16 afforded a ready means of 
Investing the savings of the ratepayers in corporation 
securities, and at the same time, of supplying the funds 
for municipal trading, which now had to be found through 
the London banks, Then it had been contended that 
the only way to deal with the drink traffic was to 
eliminate private interest by conferring on localities 
the power of granting monopolies. There was a 


thoroughly healthy. They did not ventilate a room like | growing feeling that the responsibility for the 


coal fires, but that drawback might be remedied if the 
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was maintained by an ever-vigilant police force; but our 


citizens must be well educated, afforded every oppor- 
tunity of healthful recreation, their food must be in- 
spected, the causes of disease must be removed. We should 
even be forced to go still further in the interests of the 
community, and defend the ratepayers by using the 
resources of the community to mitigate the evils which 
Jarge combinations of private capitalists are likely to 
bring upon us. Within the past three years 300 separate 
competing firms have been formed into 13 trusts, with 
£ 79,500,000 capital. Іп Bradford two most important 
branches of the worsted industry— the dyeing trade and 
the wool-combing industry—were formed into three 
large syndicates, whilst the local coal merchants had also 
entered into a combination, and raised the prize of coal in 
Bradford some 5s. per ton. We were face to face with 
private trading itself becoming a monopoly through 
combinations of capitalists; and we were in the position 
of choosing between the Scylla of private monopoly and 
the Charybdis of municipal monopoly. The London 
Chamber of Commerce declared that the rates ought not 
to be put into competition with private capital. Why not ? 
The good of the whole community, and not a section, was 
the sole object of all good municipal government. To this 
consideration all must bend. Ап examination of the lists 
of municipal trading revealed some зо branches of trading 
which are now in the hands of municipal authorities in 
some parts of England or Europe. Some might say, “ You 
are taking these trades from highly-skilled capitalists with 
high remuneration, and are giving them over into the hands 
of men appointed by the people, who get no pay and who 
devote the * leavings' of their time to committee work." 
This argument would have more weight if the comparison 
was between privately-managed concerns and the corpora- 
tion. But in the face of the enormous increase of joint- 
stock and limited liability companies, it was difficult to 
find the difference between the fersonnel of the gas 
committee, for instance, of a corporation, and that of a 
limited liability company. To limit municipal trading 
would be to put a stop to the natural development of 
collective enterprise, and to hinder the progress of the 
people towards a higher, a nobler, and a happier life. 

In the discussion which followed, the concensus of opinion 
was against the drift of Mr. Priestman’s arguments. 


THE WATER SUPPLY or BRADFORD. 


Mr. James Watson, the Bradford Waterworks engineer, 
contributed a paper on Bradford’s Water Supply. What 
he had to say was embodied in a neat booklet containiog 
two admirable plans and three dozen excellent photographs. 
After a word in praise of good soft water, and something 
concerning the importance of rainfall, gravitation schemes, 
and methods of distribution, he traced the history of 
Bradford’s waterworks back to the year 1744. The 
aggregate population now supplied by the city he esti- 
mated at 450,000, the daily consumption of water being 
12,000,000 gallons, or about 263 gallons per head for all pur- 
poses—domestic, public health, and trade. The con- 
sumption of water by the 300,000 persons within the city 
he put at 41 gallons per head, but he explained that of 
this quantity 21 gallons per head was sold through 
the meter for trade purposes. Тһе physical con- 
figuration of the city, be pointed out, made supply 
and proper distribution a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. Не knew no town in the three kingdoms where 
such a wide range in height was obtained. The low level 
supply from Barden Moors, the middle level from near 
Wiılsden, and the high level from above Denholme gave 
a storage capacity (for 13 impounding and service 
reservoirs) of 1,784 million gallons. Тһе cost of these old 
works, he said, was £ 2,300,000 up to date, and last year's 
revenue amounted to £141,866. 

Describing his new and independent scheme, to inter- 
cept the bead waters of the River Nidd, he furnished 
the following interesting facts and figures:— The total 
drainage area appropriated for supply is 18,200 acres, 
and that set apart for compensation to the river, above 
the dam forming Gouthwaite Reservoir, is 9,900 acres. 
The average annual rainfall on the area of supply for the 
last twelve years is 48 ins. The total storage capacity 
(three reservoirs on the upper Nidd) is 2,596 million 
gallons. The main aqueduct (starting at the River Nidd 
and terminating at Chellow Heights, within the city of 
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Bradford) is 32 miles in length, including 114 miles of 
cut and cover, and 6$ miles of tunnels lined with concrete. 
The fall varies from 1 ft. gin. to 4 ft. per mile. The total 
length of the branch aqueducts is about six miles. In 
addition to seven dams across streams, tbere is a masonry 
dam 300 St. in length and 20 ft. high across the Nidd 
below Pry House. Тһе longest of four tunnels is that 
through Greenhow Hill, 6,204 yds. in length, the strata 
being chiefly hard grit stone and shale. Here, during the 
progress of the work, a fissure was tapped, and the 
headings were flooded, the water standing to a depth 
of 300 ft. in one of the shafts, and causing a delay of 
many months. The scheme provides for two. service 
reservoirs to hold 64 million gallons, and ten filter beds, 
having a bottom area of 25,000 square yards, one service 
reservoir and one-half of the filter beds being nearly com- 
pleted. The Gouthwaite Compensation Reservoir is con- 
structed on the Nidd, two and a half miles above Pateley 
Bridge, and forms a lake two miles in length. The first 
sod was cut in September, 1893. The masonry wall or 
dam is of cyclopean rubble in cement, the maximum depth 
being 105 ft., and the thickuess at the base 70 ft. 6 
overflow is carried through fourteen arches of 31 ft. 6 in. 
span, and there is a carriage road 16 ft. in width above. 
The Nidd above the dam has a drainage area of 35,000 
acres. All these new works are estimated to cost, when 
completed, £1,500,000, and will afford a supply of over 
20 million gallons per day. 


ac 


COMPRESSED AIR TRACTION IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


AN important change is being effected in the compressed 

air system of traction on certain lines іп New York, 
says the Scientific American, by the substitution of what is 
knowa as the Hardie motors for those now in operation, 
which were built under what are known as the Hoadley 
patents. What might be called the modern development 
of compressed air traction in New York dates from about 
the year 1897, when the promoters of the two types of 
motor mentioned above were engaged in active experi- 
mental work, the Hardie system being tried on the Third 
Avenue Railroad, and the other on the lines of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company. Both motors 
operate under extremely high pressures of from 2,000 to 
2,500 lbs. to the square inch ; but here the difference ends. 
In the Hardie system two long-stroke, single expansion 
engines are employed, which are directly connected to one 
axle of the car, the other axle being driven by side rods. 
The air, after being reduced to the working pressure by a 
reducing valve, passes through a tank of hot water, and 
is then led in а super-heated condition to the cylinders. 
The Hoadley motor differs from this mainly in the fact 
that a complete two-cylinder, compound engine is carried 
on each truck, and drives a shaft which is geared down to 
the car axle. Instead of passing the air bodily through 
the tank of hot water, a small jet of water is sprayed 
into the air pipe between the reducing valve and the 
cylinders. 

The Hoadley system was adopted by the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, while the Hardie system has 
been for some time in successful operation on the North 
Clark Street Railroad, Chicago. The recent amalgama- 
tion of the two companies has resulted in the adoption 
of a motor designed chiefly upon the lines of the Hardie 
system, which will shortly replace the motors now in use 
upon the crosstown lines of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway system. The present compressing station, which 
is located at the foot of West Twenty-fourth Street, will 
be utilised, and it is expected that before very long the 
new motors will be in operation. Mr. Hardie, who is 
the chief engineer of the Consolidated Compressed Air 
Company, which now has control of the patents covering 
both systems, is one of the oldest and most indefatigable 
workers in the field of compressed air traction, and the 
success of the new venture will be watched with consider- 
able interest by the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany,to whom the development of a really satisfactory 
independent motor for their crosstown lines seems to be 
almost an imperative necessity. 
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TRADE NOTES. | Fortescue and his staff are turning their attention to the 
compilation of a subject index, which is expected to keep 


them busy for ten years. 


lock 15 to be placed in Far Forest Church, near 
А یت‎ will have one dial and strike the hours. 
It is to be made by John Smith & Sons, of Derby, to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 5 


А мем pulpit at St. James-the-Great, Keyham, Ріу. 
mouth, was dedicated on the 4th inst. It has been 
erected by Dr. Archer, in memory of his wife, and hag 
been designed by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A. 
It is Early English in character. It stands upon a base 
of Bathstone and Devonshire marble column, the pulpit 
itself being of polished Derby alabaster. Upon four of its 
sides are canopied niches, containing figures of the four 
Evangelists carved in Caen stone. 


. А. J. ARBOWSMITH 4 Co., of 8o, New Bond 

a E awarded a silver medal and diploma for 
the excellence of their oak Work, panelling, etc., in the 
English Royal Pavilion of the Paris Exhibition. 
Messrs. COUSLAND & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, are carrying out the ventilation of 
the New Municipal Buildings, Dumbarton, by means of 
Mackay's Patent Direct-Acting Ventilators of an orna- 
mental design. 


REE es 


Tue London United Tramways (Limited) have given 
notice to a number of local authorities in Surrey of their 
intention to apply in the coming Session of Farliament 
for powers to construct tramways from Hammersmith to 
Hampton Wick, via Putney Hill, Kingston Hill, and 
Kingston Bridge; from New Malden to Kingston; from 
the Kingston entrance of Richmond Park to Surbiton and 
Tolworth ; from Surbiton to Long Ditton, Thames Ditton, 
and Esher; from Surbiton to Hook; and from Thames 
Ditton to Hampton Court. 


THE heating of Brooklea House, Ledsham, Cheshire, is to 
by Spencer's electro-copper bronzed patent “ Ventilo ” 
radiators, the patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. 
W. F. Spencer, Cross Bank Works, Oldham, who is also 
installing the apparatus, 
А MEMORIAL stained-glass window of three lights has 
recently been erected in the north aisle of Giggleswick 
Church, near Settle, to Annie Bullen, by her husband and 
son. The subject is * Our Lord as the Good Shepherd 
leading the Flock," which occupies the whole three lights. 
The window is designed and executed by Mr. T. W. 
Camm, of * The Studio," Smethwick, who has previously 
executed the east and another window in the same 
cburch. 


THE Presbytery of St. Patrick's, Wapping, is to be en- 
riched by another memorial from the studio of Mr. Henry 
Price. The memorial is to the memory of deceased boys 
of the school attached to the church, and will consist of 
a bronze relief with two school-boys, one on either side, re- 
presenting reading and writing, supported from underneath 
by figures of grief. The names of the boys are to be 
engraved on a block of Carrara marble, and the whole to 
be surmounted on a slab of Connemara marble, placed in 
а conspicuous part of the church facing the High Altar. 


Быны, 
JOTTINGS. 


EW public baths have just been opened at Cheltenham. 
N The roof of the Winter Gardens is being repaired and 
renovated. Further alterations and improvements are 
also under consideration. 


THE foundation-stone of the new Queen Victoria Cottage 
Hospital at Morecambe was laid on the 31st ult. The 
site altogether occupies 2,020 yards, and was given by Mr, 
C. J. Clarke. Mr. S. Wright is the hon architect, and the 
contracts are all given to local firms, The building at 
present is not to be a very large one, containing only two 
wards, one for each sex. There will also be an Operating 
room, nurses' duty room, special room and beds for urgent 
cases, kitchen, nurses’ bedrooms, etc. Тһе cost is esti- 
mated at £2,178, and, including furniture complete, about 
£ 2,500. 


Tue Leeds County Council, at their meeting on the 
5th inst., approved the proposed purchase of the Harehills 
Park estate, comprising 314 acres, for the purpose of a 
public park, for the sum of £ 35,000. 


A new Roman Catholic Church is to be erected at Dum- 
barton. It is to be erected опа site in Strathleven Place 
from designs by Messrs. Dunn & Hanson, architects, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Тһе style of the building is to be 
early English, and there will be sitting accommodation 
for :,000 people. 


А PRETTY quarrel is raging between the Manx Council 
of Education and the town of Ramsey. The school 
accommodation is insufficient, and the School Board were 
some time ago instructed to remedy the defect. After 
great pressure the Board decided to build, but the rate- 
Payers protested, and after meeting and discussing the 


TH& Consett Urban District Council have decided to 
adopt part of the Housing of the Working Classes” Act, 
with the object of acquiring land for the purpose of building 
houses to be let at a reasonable rental ; and also to erect a 
model lodging-house for the town. 


Ат a meeting of the Whitehaven Harbour Commissioners, 
on the 4th inst., it was stated that the London and Til. 
bury Dredging Company had completed the dredging of 
the harbour, having dredged 72,600 tons at a cost of 
43,178. In the sub-committee's report, presented at the 
meeting, the engineer gives an estimate of £25,000 for 
Improvements, alterations, etc., required at the harbour, 


Тнь printing of the British Museum Authors’ Catalogue 
13 now completed up to the end of 1899. Twenty years’ 
labour on this work has entailed an expenditure of about 
£ 2,000 annually, or £40,000 in all. This catalogue is 
contained in 400 volumes and seventy supplements. Now 
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BUILDING SURVEYING.—ExAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of Cox- 
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received until the Птн Остовев. Full particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 

i | W.J. Lock 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR 


تا 


ВУ W. М. FAWCETT, M.A. 


FFER reading several letters in yourpaper on this sub- 
ject it seems clear that all are agreed that a professional 
assessor should be appointed—further than that it seems 
to be agreed that if his services are worth anything they 
are valuable.in the early stages, and in the drawing up of 
conditions as well as in giving the final opinion as to which 
is the best design. 

Unfortunately public bodies have their difficulties, and 
often drift into arranging for a competition long before 
they consider their way to the end of it ; still we can only 
advise as to what their best course is from the beginning. 

When it is settled that an assessor should be appointed, 
your correspondents differ as to who should appoint, and 
further as to how the man appointed can be made to see 
with the eyes of all the disappointed competitors. There 
is a further point taken up as to whether the assessor 
should consider the plan or the e'evation of the greatest 
importance. | | 
. Now with regard to the first question, so long as а man 
of undoubted integrity and considerable experience, with 
position enough to command respect, is appointed, it seems 
to me to matter little who appoints him. If the promoters 
of the building refer the appointment to the Institute, it 
takes a considerable weight of responsibility from them, 
and relieves them of any chance of being charged with 
picking a friend of one of the competitors. When referred 
to the Institute, I feel sure tbat it is more satisfactory to 
leave it in the hands of the President (much as he would 
prefer being relieved of the duty) than referred to the 
council or a committee. Тһе difficulties of a council ot a 
committee in such cases are much greater than anyone 
would suppose who had not been obliged to act on one. 

But when he is appointed the crucial question comes. 
How is he to be made to see? Oneof your correspondents 
speaks of an assessor working like justice with his eyes 
blindfolded— well, probably justice was done even though 
no competitor save one could see it. For the unsuccessful 
competitors to be satisfied they should inspect the designs 
separately themsélves, and each be made to send in an 
award, placing his own design first and naming the one he 
thought second. In many cases there would be a consider- 
able majority for one in the second place—but, of course, 
this scheme cannot be carried out where the competitors 
аге anonymous. 

With regard to plan versus elevation, 1 do not think there 
و1‎ much to be added to what Mr. Cates said in his letter 
on August 31st; but if two designs were submitted, one of 
which was undoubtedly the best plan and the otber the 
best elevation, it should be remembered, in bracketting 
them for premium, that the one who designed the good 
elevation could carry out the plan and make another good 
elevation, whereas the other who made the good plan 
probably could not design an elevation better than the 
indifferent one submitted, EE 
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2222222 BY JOHN HONEYMAN. — |, 5 
It may safely Бе said that the R.I.B,A. deserves all 
praise for its efforts to reform abuses in our system, of 
architectural competitions, which. have in. so large a 
measure been successful. Їп any movement of this kind 
the initial stages are the most difficult and tedious, and 
we may reasonably expect a much more general recognition 
of what has been claimed for architects inthe near futuie. 
Meantime competing architects should remember. that 
there are inherent defects in the system which the 
Institute cannot remove, and also that these are frequently 
aggravated, and the. difficulties ОЁ assessors. greatly in- 
creased, by the reprehensible -conduct. of competitors 
themselves. | CENT T 
The nomination of assessors should, I think, rest' with 
the President of the Institute. Although there are no 
doubt reasons why, in the more distant provinces and in 
Scotland, the duty might be entrusted to the presidents of 
local societies with advantage, I think on the whole it 
would be better for the cause and likely to make. more 
impression upon public opinion if we were found to act in 
unison throughout the country, and give the best proof of 
this by recognising one central authority. mE 
Distant provincial societies might furnish the President 
of the Institute with a list of men in their several localities 
whom their brethren believe to be specíally qualified to 
act as assessors. And, as all these societies are now repre- 
sented in the Council, the President. could easily obtain 
additional local information if desired. NEU | 
I am inclined to agree with some of your correspondents 
in the opinion that in many important competitions two or 
even three assessors would be better than one. Of course, 
this is impracticable if each of the three is to receive a fee 
of 500 guineas. My suggestion is, that where promoters 
are willing to spend, say, 500 guineas for professional 
advice, it should be divided among the three, instead of 
being paid to опе; and I think it would say very little for 
leading men in the profession if they refused to act on such 
terms. I quite agree with your own remarks on this 
point. | = 
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BY Н; V. LANCHESTER. 


Though we must all recognise that the R.I.B.A. has 
done a good deal in the past to promote improved condi- 
tions in architectural competitions, I must agree with those 
of your correspondents who think that it might recently 
have acted with more vigour in the education of the public 
as to the proper conduct of competitions. . 

I think that the Institute should investigate all advér- 
tised competitions and classify them as follows, viz. :— 

I. Those that can be approvéd as being conducted on 
the lines laid down by the R.I.B.A. | 

2. Those that to some extent follow.these lines and may 
be left to the individual judgment of the competitor. 

3. Those of an unsatisfactory character, which: the 
members of the Institute and other architects of: standing 
should permanently agree to decline. 

The R.I.B.A. sbould make the greatest effort to induce 
promoters of competitions to submit the conditions to its 
approval with a view to their being placed under the first 
heading; the Councils bave, in the competitions: cóm- 
mittee, already provided a body for this purpose, and no 
assessor should be appointed by the К.Г.В.А. until the 
conditions have been so approved. | | | 

Тһе appointment of an assessor is somewhat difficult. 
Perhaps the best method would be the annual selection of 
a body from whom either the Couneil or the President of 
the Institute should choose a suitable man, or in the event 
of cases of exceptional importance or involvihg technical 
knowledge, three men, so that while. special requirements 


are not overlooked, the architectural value of the designs 


meets with adequate consideration. | 

И does not always follow that the man of most obvious 
genius is necessarily the best assessor ; he may be lacking 
in the necessary breadth of sympathy, so that by appoint- 
ing a jury of three, one can secure the advantages of his 
abilities, while providing а check on the personal factor 
that might be too strong for absolute fairness towards the 
designs, ۱ | 

It must often occur to assessors that what they аге 
judging is not so much the designs before then as their 
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potentialities ; even the most carefully drawn conditions so 
ill take the place of personal instructions and the discussion 
necessary to reconcile the various requirements and weld 
them into a homogeneous design. 


BY HERBERT W. WILLS. 

I think the present system of the method of appointing 
assessors is faulty. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. may or may not be the 
best judge of who should be appointed. In the case of an 
architect who, like Mr. Waterhouse, had an intimate 
knowledge of the competitive system, nothing could be 

etter, but in the case of a president without this special 
experience this may not be so, and the decisions given in 
several recent competitions are open to very grave 
question. 

I think a better solution would be to let the President 
and Council make the appointment, in which case those 
members of Council who had the greatest knowledge and 
experience of such questions would naturally make them- 
selves heard. 

There are other reforms which, in my opinion, should be 
made. In case of those competitions for which the size of 
the accommodation required is scheduled, the clause as to 
the rejection of designs which cannot be carried out for a 
certain amount should be done away with, for it may be 
assumed tbat the premiums will be awarded to well- 
planned designs in which the scheduled accommodation is 
given without waste, and, if so, why should competitors be 
penalised because promoters have chosen to add to a rigid 
statement of requirements a totally erroneous estimate of 
cost? It is also very desirable, from a competitor's stand- 
point, that the name of the assessor appointed should be 
stated at the outset. Some of us may have more confidence 
in the judgment of one assessor than another, and it is 
only fair, wherever possible, tbat we should know what we 
are in for. 

А great improvement, too, might be made by cutting 


out every detail asked for which is not absolutely necessary, ` 


and would not influence an assessor’s judgment. Com- 
petitors should not be asked to show drains, systems of 
ventilation, water-pipes, etc., and, in place of asking 
for reports, a short printed statement of particulars 
wanted should be supplied to each competitor to fill in, 
giving materials, cost, and cubic contents. These are 
some of the obvious reforms which occur to me. 


BY THOMAS WORTHINGTON. 


Your original leader on the appointment of the profes- 
sional assessor is so much to the point that it leaves very 
little further to be said. As, however, competition is the 
order of the day, its proper regulation must be of the 
highest interest to every member of the architectural pro- 
fession, and the subject on which you invite remarks is one 
which cannot but largely influence our national architec- 
ture for the future. That the Institute has rendered 
invaluable service to the competing members of the pro- 
fession does not admit of two opinions. | 

The appointment of the assessor in the earliest stages 
of any competition cannot be too strongly urged on 
building committees, so that they may have the advantage 
of his counsel and advice in framing their conditions; and 
it seems highly desirable that the name of the assessor 
should be at once made known, in order to give confidence 
to competitors. Ап assessor often finds himself in a 
position of difficulty when plans are invited and conditions 
drawn up before his nomination, which in my experience 
does not infrequently occur. This probably arises rather 
from want of knowledge on the part of the Committee than 
from any disposition to do anytbing contrary tothe interests 
of competitors. | | 

When undertaking the responsibility of selecting а 
design from a number submitted to him, the assessor 
naturally is disposed to prefer a work of the highest 
artistic merit, but he ought surely in the first instance to 
look to the plan, and its adaptability to tbe purpose in 
view. In these practical and utilitarian days the object 
in the great majority of cases is to obtain a convenient and 
useful building, and plan must, it seems to me, be the 


` foundation on which all true and real architecture must be 


built up. The external clothing of a building, however 
full of artistic inspiration, will not constitute good 


architecture. Even іп work of a purely monumental 
character the architectural effect will largely depend on 
the disposition of the plan artistically. 

The task which an assessor undertakes 15 full of diffi. 
culties, and competitors, naturally: wedded to their own 
designs, are apt to lose sight of the many aspects of the 
problem which the assessor must take into consideration 
before arriving at his decision ; but, on the whole, I think 
it must be generally admitted that competitions are now 
conducted on very fair lines. 


AN aces кыыс 


THE COST OF STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


HERE has been a good deal of local criticism of the: 
street improvement scheme proposed for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne by Mr. G. W. Hayles, of which we gave some 
particulars in our last issue, and the chief burden of it all 
is the question of cost. Well, no important improvement 
scheme can be effected in the streets of any large town 
without a considerable outlay, and, of course, the needs of 
the individual case must be carefully considered, and the 
possible results well weighed, in considering such outlay. 
To demolish valuable property in the centre of a town, to 
make a fine open square, is, of course, a costly business, 
but the results are not exactly to be measured by the 
money aspect of the question. How is it possible for us, 
in these days of artistic progress and sanitary reform, to 
deny the zsthetic value of good street architecture, or the 
inestimable blessing of wide streets and open spaces? А 
fine open square, surrounded by well-designed buildings of 
a public and important character, is a valuable municipal 
asset, from an zsthetic and sanitary point of view. It 
also financially improves all the property immediately 
surrounding it. Many towns, some of considerably 
less industrial importance than Newcastle, have 
seen the wisdom of making а central feature 
of the kind proposed by Mr. Hayles, which, taken in con- 
junction with a town hall scheme, as at Leeds and Sheffield, 
must necessarily mean a large expenditure, but an 
expenditure amply warranted by the results. 
Someone, criticising Mr. Hayles's proposals, remarks 
that Newcastle is not a slow city. That it certainly is 
not, but that is no reason why it should not be given some 
good architectural features, why its thoroughfares should 
not be improved in width and appearance, why it should not 
possess a good central open space, nor yet why it should 
not have a decent town hall and municipal offices. If such 
improvements are costly now they will be even so much 
more so hereafter. There is Manchester, after all that has 
been done in the way of street improvements, 
still contemplating the expenditure of many thousands 
of pounds more in the same way. London 
will have a vast deal more to do after the Strand improve- 
ment project is carried out. And what is true of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Birmingham, 1s true 
also of other less notable places. It is not the immediate 
present that has alone to be considered in these schemes, 
but the future also has an important interest at stake. 
Nor must we overlook the fact that all real improvement 
of large towns must be progressive, taking advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself to widen the narrow 
streets, straighten those that are crooked, and generallyto 
work up to some definite general plan of street improve: 
ment as a whole. And we venture to say that in the end 
the results will in every way justify the cost of work, 
thus wisely and progressively carried out. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is to be a competition for a new branch police 
station and branch free library at Leeds, limited to 
local architects. The cost is to be £10,000. The pre- 
miums offered are £25, £15, and £10, and a Fellow of 
the Institute of British Architects will be called in to act 
as assessor. A deposit of one guinea is required for the 
particulars of competition, a requirement which 18 bad 
enough in the case of an open competition, but 1s wholly 
bad and inexcusable in a limited competition. 


TEN GUINEAS is offered by the Sevenoaks Urban District 
Council for the best design for an isolation hospital to 
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consist of two isolation blocks, each to contain six beds, and 
a ward to contain ten beds, together with adequate accom» 
modation for the staff. The design selected will become the 
Property of the Council, and no mention is made of a pro- 
fessional assessor, nor is any assurance forthcoming that 
the architect whose design is chosen will be appointed 
to carry out the work. These at least are points upon 
which intending competitors should assure themselves. 
Ten guineas asthe purchase price ofa design for a hospital 
to accommodate 22 beds and an administrative depart- 
ment is too ridiculous a figure altogether ! 


Тнв date for sending in designs in the South Shields 
municipal buildings competition has been extended to 
December 31st. 


Тне Governors of the Glasgow School of Art have created 
two bursaries of £10 each to enable two students to go 
and make an architectural survey of some notable historical 
buildings of this country. Their desire, it is stated, 15 to 
have a permanent record for the school library of such of 
the architecture of Scotland as demands attention, with a 
preference for castellated and domestic work, ecclesiastical 
edifices being considered to have received their fair share 
of study. 


WE have received the ** Brown Book ۲ of the Architectural 
Association, which, as usual, is replete with information, 
statistical and otherwise, relative to the Association. 
From the report of the committee for session 1899-1900 we 
learn that there was a net increase of бі members at the 
end of May last, and that the total membership at that 
date was 1,308. Тһе new members elected numbered 80 ; 
members rejoined, 10; losses by death, resignation, and 
other causes, 43. Тһе question of new premises is still 
undecided, though the committee have made unremitting 
efforts to obtain a suitable site for a new home. Тһе coma 
mittee's report details the proceedings of the session 1899- 
1920, which, as a whole, may be taken as having been very 
successful in result. The statement of accounts also shows 
a satisfactory financial result, if we except the ugly item of 
“ members’ subscriptions in arrear, £150.” 


Тнв Bristol University College Calendar for 1900-1901 has 
reached us. It contains all the usual information relative 
tothe curriculum and classes in connection with the college, 
together with photographic views of the interiors of the 
various departments, workshops, laboratories, museums, 
etc. There is a course of instruction for students intending 
to become architects, approved and supported by the lead- 
ing local architects. We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Glasgow School of Art prospectus and prize 
scheme for session 1900-19or, which includes the architec- 
tural classes and lectures. Тһе architectural curriculum 
has been arranged to meet the requirements for the 
examinations of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and extends over four years. Mr. Alexander M'Gibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A., is the director of the department and the 
principal lecturer, the other teachers and lecturers being 
Mr. Walter К. Watson, Mr. James Smith, and Mr. Emmet 
Brady. Тһе syllabus of University College, London, 15 
also to hand. The department of architecture and con- 
struction, presided over by Professor T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., commences work again eatly in October. Тһе 
department not only provides regular courses іп architec- 
tural instruction, but there are also evening classes for 
architectural drawing, construction and drawing, and 
measuring quantities and estimates. The engineering 
department at the City of London College, Moorfields, 
E.C., re-opens next week. Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., is the professor, and the work covers 
technical drawing and construction, machine construction, 
building construction, sanitary engineering, quantity 
surveying, and land surveying and levelling. Тһе results 
of the May examination іп building construction by the 
Science and Art Department show that 50 per cent. of the 
candidates in honours from the City of London College 
succeeded in passing, as against 554 per cent. last year. 


EXAMINATIONS for certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyor under the London, Building Act, 1894, 
and as building surveyor under Local Acts and 
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Authorities, will be held in London, on the 25th and 26th 
October, 1900, under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Applications will be received until 
the тив October. Full particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. W. J. Locke, the secretary 
of the Institute. | 
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Тнв annual professional examinations qualifying for the 
Fellowship and Associateship of the Surveyors Institution 
wil be held in March next, in London, Dublin, and 
Glasgow. Тһе preliminary examination will take place in 
January next. 


Tue London County Council's Central School of Arts and 
Crafts (opposite the Regent Street Polytechnic) will re-open 
for the fifth session on Monday next, September 24th. 
The classes, which are all beld in the evening, at nominal 
fees, are intended for the benefit of workers in the artistic 
crafts, and comprise architecture, silversmiths' work, 
chasing and engraving, enamelling, stajned glass, book- 
binding, illumination, embroidery, etc. New classes are 
being formed in cabinet work and inlay, also repairing of 
books and MSS. Тһе school has gained the distinction of 
a Grand Prix at the Paris Exhibition. Prospectus and all 
information can be obtained of the curator, 316, Regent 
Street, W., or of the Secretary, Technical Education 
Boatd, 116, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. | 
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The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of Pictures was opened 
in the Walker Art Gallery on Monday. Amongst some of 
the principal works exhibited may be mentioned :—Sir 
Edward Poynter's “ The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King 
Solomon,” Jent by the trustees of the Sydney National 
Gallery. Then there is Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s “ Love in 
ldleness," “Тһе Two Crowns" of Mr. Е. Dicksee, R.A., 
the Diamond Jubilee picture of Mr. А. С. Сом, R.A., the 
portraits of Lord Russell of Killowen and the Hon. Victoria 
Stanley, by Mr. John S. Sargent, К.А, ; portraits by Luke 
Fildes, E. J. Gregory, W. W. Ouless, H. T. Wells, and 
Н. von Herkomer, А. Hacker, А.К.А.; landscapes bv 
В. W. Leader, J. M'Whirter, and P. Graham, R.A.’s, and 
E. А. Waterlow, А. East, А. Parsons, D. Murray, J. Brett, 
C. Hunter, and C. №. Нету, A.R.A.’s. Mr. С. Н. 
Boughton, R.A., is represented by “Тһе Evening Hymn,” 
and Mr. Briton Rivière, R.A., by his ‘ Daniel," while 
Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., is represented by his 
«Morning on the Marshes.” Messrs. G. Е. Watts and 
]. Sant, К.А., are also represented ор the walls, as are the 
ollowing other Associates of the Academy :—Messrs. 
P. К. Morris, С. A. Storey, С. Clausen, C. Hunter, ]. ۰ 
North, S. A. Forbes, E. Crowe, and J. W. Swan. A 
notable collection of miniatures is displayed in one of the 
rooms, while Sir Donald Currie, M.P., has loaned 20 
original drawings, by which ]. М. W. Turner, В.А., 
illustrated Campbell's poems. | 
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SATURDAY was the closing day of the exhibition of Ruskin 
drawings, portraits, and relics at the Coniston Institute. 
The total number of visitors during the eight weeks was 
10,500, and on Saturday the total receipts were expected 
to reach nearly £650. The memorial museum, which will 
now be erected, will be placed on the ground at the rear of 
the present Coniston Institute buildings, and will take the 
form of a room 20 ft. square. | 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Robert Langton, 
who for many years carried on business at Manchester 
asa wood engraver, in which art he displayed much real 
artistic ability, as well as manipulative skill. Mr. Lang- 
ton, of whom we have pleasant personal recollections, illus- 
trated a goodly number of books, the bulk of which dealt 
with archaeological, topographical, and historical subjects. 
The most notable of his literary and artistic productions 
was, however, “Тһе Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens, with Retrospective Notes and Elucidations from 
his Books and Letters." It contains matter about the life 
of Dickens during his early years at Chatham, which was 
unknown to on Forster, or at any rate unemployed in 
the famous biography, and includes altogether 76 illustra- 
tions. In 1853-4, Mr. Langton, in conjunction with the 
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Rev. Canon Beechey, then of Worsley, made a number of 
experiménts which resulted in the: application of photo- 
graphy to wood engraving, since that time so generally 
practised. Mr. Langton was an acknowledged authority 
on the subject of bells, their history, and the principles of 
their construction. He waselected a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society, and one of the founders of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. He was a vice- 
president of the Manchester Literary Club. ‚ Не retired 
ftam business and went to live in Kent about six years ago 
and latterly had been in failing health. 27% | 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Ву В. BROWN, 


HE population of Boston by the Census of 19oo is 
60,892. This is an iacrease of 112,415 or 25'07 рег 
cent. over the total of 448,477 in the Census of ۰ 
Boston is thus the fifth city in the United States as regards 
population. А large proportion of business people reside іп 
adjacent suburbs, which may some day be annexed to 
Boston. The growth indicated is considered ia every way 
satisfactory, as it has been steady and continuous, and not 
the result of a boom or annexation of surrounding 
territory. ЕС 

At Newton, а suburb of Boston, а new building іп the 
contagious department is to be built. Messrs. Kendall, 
Taylor & Stevens, of Boston, are the atchitects. The doors 
throughout, instead of being panelled, are veneered рег. 
fectly flush, and all the room corners are rounded. In this 
way all angles where dust might lodge are avoided. 

In the department of Fine Arts, Class 10—Architecture— 
at the Paris Exhibition, Gold Medals have been awarded 
to Messrs. Peabody & Stevens, and Messrs. Rutan and 
Coolidge, of Boston. ЖЕ | | 

At Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, Canada, 
I saw recently four pencil drawings which were made by 

ames McNeil Whistler wher һе was a youth at school at 
Vest Point. Intwoof these the figures are accentuated by 
ink lines, quite strong and vigorous, and all the drawings 
indicate artistic power. | | 

The cathedral at Fredericton, built some forty years ago, 
1 think, from designs by the late Mr. Butterfield, of London, 
is a very good building, excepting the upper part of tower 
and spire. The stonework has weathered finely. 

There are some fine old portraits in the Parliament 
· Buildinge, but not іп а: 8904 light for close inspection. 
One of these, a portrait of Queen Anne, is said to be the 
work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. | | | 
‚АЕ Newport, Rhode Island, the fashionable watering 
place of America, a number of new houses are being built, 
but not one of them seem appropriate for tbe situation. 
For a place where so much money has been. spent the 
result architecturally is disappointing. The British tourist 
visiting the place must be surprised to find the railway 
station a shabby-looking wooden building, that in England 
would not be considered good enough for a goods station 
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іп a country town! Мог are there any good class hotels 
in the town. In all of which particulars it makes a marked 
contrast with such places as Scatborough and Brighton. 

Two rare and valuable engravings by the Swiss artist, 
Karl Stauffer-Bern, were brought home by Mr. S;^R. 
Koehler for the Museum of Fine Arts. One of these works, 
the portrait of the artists mother, 15 -drawn; modelled; and 
engraved, with a mastery that recalls the best heads by 
Holbein. "A EE. E NE 

Quite a large sum has been provided by the city 
authorities for new paving for the streets. The com- 
parative merits of various materials are being considered, 
and it is likely tbat asphalte will be more extensively used 
in many of the thoroughfares. К A "nV 

Messrs. к and Stevens have designs in hand for a 
large building in the Back Bay district. It is roo ft. wide 
by 209 ft. in depth, divided into three parts. In the front 
are stores and studios over; in the middle are studios of 
one 'story, and in the rear a music-hall for chamber 
concerts, the entrance being from the front. There 15 а 
gallery over entrance lobby, and a seating capacity on 
the floor for 300 persons. In style the building will be 
Italian Renaissance, the’ motif being adapted’ from 
Sansorines Town Hall in Brescia. The materials used 
will be terra cotta in three tolours, and marble panels 
between the windows. | 

А new gate-house is to be built at the Water Street 
entrance of the Navy yard at the cost of 25,000 dols. 
Drawings are being prepared for two new buildings 
connected at one end, which will cost about 140,000 dols. 
This work will be done by contractors, the Government 
not even furnishing the foundations, as is usually done 
in such cases. E 

Owing to the narrowness of the Channel, there was 
some hesitancy on the part of the Cunard Steamship 
Company, before it was decided to have the large 
steamers * Saxonia" and “ Ivernia" come to this port. 
The projected widening and deepening of the Channel 
is now underway, the necessary drilling and rock 
cutting machinery having arrived. Тһе near future will 
witness great improvements іп the harbour and increased 
shipping. 

We noticed originally the Woman's Clubhouse building 
to be erected on Beacon Street was in the hands of a lady 
architect, but a recent announcement says that plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Clarence Н. Blackall. The esti- 
mated cost above the ground is 60,000 dols. Messrs. J. 
W. Bishop & Co, of Worcester, are the general con- 
tractors. | 

А new grammar school is to be erected in Cambridge, 
from plans by Mr. George Fogerty, of Cambridgeport. 
The building itself will cost 80,000 dols. 

Benjamin West's painting, “ The Raising of Lazarus,” 
is now іп the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Itis to hang оп tbe west wall, opposite the por- 
trait of Benjamin West, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
It formerly was in the reredos of Winchester Cathedral, 
having. been purchased іп 1782 by Newton Ogle, then 
Bishop of Winchester. Last winter it was purchased, for 
the зат of 7,500 dols., by J. Pierpont Morgan, to give to 
his native city. 

The Chicago Chronicle says : “ Benjamin West was a bad 
American painter who became President of the Royal 
Academy of England chiefly through his brush and pen 
flatteries of the King, who was ex-officio head of 
the Royal Academy. The promiscuous works by Sir Ben- 
jamin West in the Royal Academy make all Americans 
who see them rejoice that they are abroad. It has always 
been hoped that they would remain British, as their author 
chose to be one of the feeblest, and most commonplace. 
The picture has Jong been secluded in Winchester 
Cathedral. loan unfortunate moment an American banket 
saw it; the Cathedral authorities needed cash, and were, 
moreover, delighted to get rid of the mammoth daub! ” 

. At Buffalo art galleries are to be built from the designs 
of Messrs. Green & Wicks, of that city. This building, 
which will be Greek in design, is intended to be built of 
white marble. The easterly facade will be 250 ft. long, 
and on tbe return 150 ft. Mr. J. J. Albright is the generous 
donor. The estimated cost is abont 350,000 dols. Тһе 
only conditions imposed are that the city furaish the site, 
and the Art Academy of Buffalo а maintenance fund of 
100,000 dols. These conditions have been complied with. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY .NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
To CONTROL THE FLow oe SEWAGE INTO FILTERS AND 
BACTERIA ۰ : | 


que difficulty, hitherto experienced, in the regulating of 


the flow of sewage into filters and bacteria. beds, 
seems likely to be overcome by an invention brought out 
‚by Dr. Garstang, medical officer of the Bucklow District 
Council. This apparatus, which is stated to be com- 


paratively inexpensive, consists of а syphon chamber and | 


syphon which delivers the sewage іп separate quantities of 
1,000 gallons each into a second chamber, from which 
there is communication by means of a number of openings 
with the six bacteria beds, Each of the openings is pro- 
tected by a fan-closing valve. In tbe syphon chaniber is 


placed a float which sets a shaft in operation. Each time | 


the chamber fills the shaft is turned round one-sixth of a 
circle, and in so turning opens one of the valves and shuts 
that last opened.. Thus each discharge of 1,000 gallons 
finds a different channel opened to it, and is thus con- 
veyed to a separate bacteria bed. Тһе vital principle of 
the bacterial system is the intermittent feeding, and by 
means of this simple arrangement 72,000 gallons are 
treated daily. ۹ ۱ ۱ 
BRADFORD'S SEWAGE. 

Bradford’s sewage is one of the very worst in the king- 
dom. This is the opinion of Мг. Е. W. Richardson, 
F.I.C., the Bradford City Analyst, and he told the 
Chemistry Section of the British Association last week 
that in times of normal trade over 20 tons of wool-grease 
came every week day inta the city's sewers. -Wool-suds 
and effluents, in addition to grease, contained an enormous 
amount of nitrogenous impurities. Thus it was that the 
Bradford sewage was one of the very worst in the king- 
dom. The difficulties arising from the presence of the 
wool-suds and effluents were twofald :— (1) The peculiar 
emulsive character of wool-grease ; and (2) the excessivé 
amount of nitrogenous impurities. Mr. Richardson said 
there could be по: doubt that if the woolcombers' suds and 
effluents were entirely removed, the. whole cf the city's 
sewage could be treated biologically, with an immense 
saving in the cost of chemicals and the treatment of the 
sludge. Failing the elimination of the wool-suds, the best 
method would seem to be a preliminary treatment with the 
cheapest precipitant ‘obtainable, and the biological 
purification of the effluent, either:on bacteria beds ог on 
land, preferably on both. Several patentees had ex- 
perimented on Bradford sewage, but hitherto with-un- 
satisfactory results, and they had all retired from the 
attempt, saying that the grease baffled them. ۰ 


s . BRAZILIAN RAILWAYS, | 


An elaborate report by Mr. Dawson, the secretary of the 
United States Legation at Rio, on railways in Brazil, has 
recently been published by the Department of State in 
Washington. There are now 63 separate lines in. the 
country, extending to 9,197 miles, of which 7,742 miles are 
on the one-metre gauge, the remainder ‘being either ori 6 
or *75 metre gauges. The central Government owns five 
lines of 1,287 miles in lengtb, the States four lines of 110 
miles, guaranteed companies 4,587, and companies with- 
out a guarantee 3,213 miles. The population is mostly 
scattered along the coast ; all the large towns, except one, 
are ports, and the interior is mountainous, hence the rail- 
ways are in separate systems, having different ports as the 
termini, and, except in two instances, are not connected 
with each other.. The rc port enters іп great detail into 
the history and position of the va.ıvus lines, province by 
ргоуіосе, describes the engineering difficulties, summarises 
the regulation’, rates, etc., and draws certain conclusions. 


The main points of the latter are that the lines managed 


by the Government are the least profitable; the Govern- 
ment guarantees, with their attendant control, have 
hampered development; the number of passengers is 
small in proportion to the length of the lines and the popu- 
lation, although fares are low, and Government initiation 
and aid are more relied on than private enterprise, while 
interference with the management by officials is frequent 
and harmful. The latest statistics give a net profit on the 
working of all the lines of 2,809,054 dols,, ог 3 per cent. 
on the total capital invested. | 
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Тнк IMPROVEMENT OF THE TYNE. 


‘The Tyne Improvement Commission last week adopted 
a very extensive scheme of dredging in the river which 


would, :it was stated, involve an expenditure of more than ` 
£450,000 or £200,000 more than original! estimated, the | 
increase being due to the insufficiency of the original data, ' 


the additions to the work originally contemplated, and the 


increased cost of labour and material. Aldetman Richard- * 


son said it was not proposed to apply to Parliament for 


increased borrowing powers, but that £25,000 per annum i 


should be reserved from revenue to complete this great 


vals which Parliament and the public imposed upon 
them. | 


Bic BRIDGES IN AMERICA. 


What is stated tó be the largest cantilever bridge in th® | 
world is being constructed by the Phoenix Bridge Company | 


for the Canadian Government, and will span the ۰ 
Lawrence River at Quebec. The main span will be 
1,800 ft. in length and the two end spans 600 ft. each, the 
width of the bridge being 70 ft. Тһеге are to be four 
lines of railway, a carriage way, and two footways, which 
will be carried across at an elevation of 170 ft. above water 
level. The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company 


is preparing to build a magnificent steel bridge of four . 


spans across the back channel of the Ohio that lies betweeh 
itslines and Neville Island, about six miles below Pitts- 
burgh. The company are at present running their trains 
over the channel by means of a temporary bridge. я 


WATER AND ELegcTRIC Licut ror ENFIELD. 


The Enfield Urban District Council decided last week 
to borrow £41,000 for carrying out extensive waterworks 
for the town and district. This step has. been ‘rendered 
necessary on account of the rapidly increasing population. 
The Enfield Town Council yesterday agreed to apply to 
the Board of Trade for a provisional order enabling them 
to furnish electricity for lighting purposes. | ( 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN THE LivERPOOL DISTRICT. 


The recent great development in Liverpool and district 
of travelling facilities by means ofelectric traction receives 
a further addition. A new line serving the residential 
country districts of Seaforth, Waterloo, Crosby, and 
Blundellsands has just been opened for traffic. It is 
bstween two and three miles ia length, has been provided 
by the Liverpool Overhead Railway Company, and is 
intended to form a continuation of their overhead line. _ 


Woop v. STONE PAVING. 


Residents in Birkenhead having objected to the paving | 


of the electrical tramways with granite setts, and petitioned 
for. the use. of wood blocks, the Tramways Committee 
appointed a special sub-committee to consider the whole 
question. : This sub-committee have now reported that 
whereas a pavement.of granite setts has a hfe of from 0 
to 30 years, wood pavement, while less noisy, would last 
about half that period. The original scheme was based оп. 
the use of granite setts, and the estimated cost of the 
paving works was £67,000. The Board of Trade had 
sanctioned this loan for repayment іп 30 years, whereas if 
wood paving had been contemplated the period of repay- 
ment would probably have been limited to 10 years. If 
the entire system was paved with wood the annual ex- 
penditure in respect of sinking fund and interest would 
amount to £5446 as against £2,925 for granite setts. 
While the initial cost of laying granite setts and wood 
was about the same, the maintenance charges for wood 
paving were thus about double those of granite setts. 


The sub.committee have, therefore, come to the con- 


clusion that they cannot recommend any departure at the 
expense of the Corporation from tbe original determination 
of the Councif tó pave with stone setts the tramways 
comprised in the scheme now being catried out. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF GLASGOW 1N 1899. 


. In his report for the year ending 31st December, 1899, 
just to hand, Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector 
of Glasgow, states that the death rate for the year was 
21 6 per 1,020 of the inhabitants of the city. The infec- 
tious disease cases reported numbered 17,833, as compared 
with 18,957 for 1898. Cases of enteric fever totalled 
1,090, апа there were 465 cases of diphtheria notified. 
No less than 4,728 cases of scarlet fever were recorded, 


. کن سا =- 


Measles continued to be by far the most prevalent infec- 


‘recorded in the books. The section of the report dealing 


for the two-apartment ticketed houses are 1,643 cubic feet, 
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distance of several miles. Тһе correspondent of the 
Velo, who speaks as an expert, gives great praise to the 
Scotte train, and declares that with a convoy of ten 
traction-engines it is саву to provide 72,000 men with 
food and the horses with fodder. On Wednesday the 
train, with 30,000 рова of corn, left for the front at six 
in the morning and returned at night after having covered 
upwards of fifty miles. It would take some three dozen 
horses three days to do this, and the convoy would be 
twice as long and require a much larger escort for its 


protection. 


as against 3,620 for 1898. Тһе case of a farm near the 
city, where scarlet fever broke out, suggested that the 
city authorities, as consumers of milk from such farms, 
should have increased powers to place a ban upon the 
milk produced in dairy farms which were insanitary. 


tious disease, 8,964 cases being, without notification, 


with ''ticketed" and artisans’ houses states that night 
inspectors paid 51,797 visits to **ticketed" houses in the 
city, and detected 4,607 cases of overcrowding. The 
average size of the one-apartment ticketed houses is 
1,323 cubic feet, and the monthly rent (including water 
and stair gas) is 8s. 21d. ; and the corresponding figures 


c— — QU oe 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD HOUSES AT JAMAICA PLAIN, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


E give a few illustrations of old houses from photo: 
graphs by our Boston correspondent, Мг. К. Brown» 
who sends us the following notes thereon :— 

The “Greenough Mansion " was built by Joshua Loring, 
in 1760, the frame, it is said, having been brought from 
England. Loring participated in the Siege of Quebec, 
under Wolfe, and later, being a Loyalist, he left the 
country when the revolutionary war broke out. In his 
latter years he received a pension from the Crown, and 
died at Highgate, England. 

The “ Hallowell House ” was built about the year 1738, 
by Captain Benjamin Hallowell, who being also a Loyalist, 
hastily vacated this house in April, 1775, and sought refuge 
with the British in Boston. The year ıollowing he and his 
family accompanied the British army to Halifax, N. S, 
and in July sailed for England. His son became Admiral 
Sir Benjamin Hallowell in the British navy, and with 
Admiral Lord Nelson was in many sea fights. Froma 
piece of tbe mainmast of L'Orient, picked up by the 
Swiftsure, Hallowell had а coffin made, which he sent to 
Nelson. 

The “ Seaterns ” House, built of brick, is said to be the 
work of an English architect, Much of the interior finish, 
which was fine work, has been removed. 

The ** Williams " House was built in 1805 by Stephen 
Gorham, the house with the stables costing about 14,000 
dollars. In 1833 it was purchased by Messrs. Williams, 
whose family own the property. 

The “ Smith ” House is of much later date, probably 
1820. Itis quite classical in style, and finely situated by 
thelake called Jamaica Pond, just four miles from the 
State House, Boston, as the crow flies. 


and 10s. 10d. per month. The average size ot the artisan's 
two-apartment dwelling in Glasgow is about 3,217 cubic 
feet of free air space, and for this he pays a total rental 
(including municipal and poor rates, water rate, and stair 
gas) of £12 3s. 114. or 4s. 844. per week. His net 
rental (including all taxes) is £10 5s. 4d. yearly. These 
figures bring out the rather curious fact that the well-to- 
do artisan and the occupier of the two-apartment ticketed 
house in Glasgow pay almost exactly the same rent per 
1,000 cubic feet of free air space, viz., 15. 544. per week 
each. The average rents for about the same size and 
class of artisan’s house in Dundee, Aberdeen, and Man- 
chester are—Dundee (including all taxes), £11 13s. 94.; 
Aberdeen (including all taxes), £10 4s. 103d. ; Manchester 
(where the landlord pays all taxes), £10 8s. An increase 
in the number of foreign emigrants to the United States 
to 2,340, from 1,504 in 1898, is reported, the increase 
being attributed to the Spanish-American War. 


MOTORS FOR STREET WATERING AND Dust REMOVAL. 


The hon. secretary of the Liverpool Self-propelled Traffic 
Association, Мг. Е. Shrapnell Smith, at the recent Con- 
ference of the Association of Cleansing Superintendents 
of Great Britain, read a paper on “Some actual working 
costs of motors for street watering and dust removal." He 
said working by motors was bound to come. At Chiswick 
the working of motor vehicles had іп 30 months reduced 
the cost of dusting by £1,228. The district during that 
time had increased by 185 houses. Mr. John A. Brodie, 
the City Engineer of Liverpool, had been using a motor 
built by the Lancashire Steam Motor Company, Limited, 
Leyland, for 18 months, but had so far given it work upon 
the conveyance of 4-ton loads of tramway material and 
other stores. The working had proved satisfactory and 
highly economical, but had no reference to watering or 
dusting. The Strand Board of Works had had a motor 
at work, and the total reduction іп cost per annum was 
£772. There was, of course, the expenditure in respect 
of the vehicle, but there was still a saving of £173 per 
motor. In conclusion, he said steam was the only power 
within the range of practical politics, and solid fuel, :.e., 
coke or coal, was more economical than oil fuel. Pro- 
spective asers must not be afraid of the high prime cost, 
for motors give results commensurate with the initial 
outlay. He had every confidence in urging the adoption 
of motors for use in operations similar to those so 
admirably carried on in the Strand district. 


A New Happy Dispatcu! 


Lettters dropped into a box in Paris are delivered in 
Berlin within an hour and a half, and sometimes within 
thirty-five minutes. They are whisked through tubes by 


pneumatic power. 
PROGRESSIVE Russia! 


Science Siftings states that on its great Siberian rail- 
road, Russia sells fourth-class tickets from any point in 
Russia to any one of the 114 stations in Siberia for two 
roubles, or a little more than sixpence. Transportation 
is given, practically, to encourage emigration to Siberia. 


War on WHEELS! 


The automobiles used at the French manceuvres have 
proved of the greatest value. A member of General 
Brugére’s staff covered over 100 miles in a few hours, and 
was thus able to supply the commander-in-chief with full 
details of the operations effected by both armies. One of 
the small carriages used is provided with an aluminium 
searchlight which discloses the enemy’s position at a 


NEW BUILDING IN HOLBORN, LONDON. 
TREADWELL AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


STUDIES. 
BY J. Н. TONGE, ARCHITECT. 


We continue our illustrations of Mr. Tonge's interesting 
Continental studies. 
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SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES.—VI.* 
Ву T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. . 
HERFORD AND MINDEN (Continued from page 199), 


SUNDAY spent in the capital of that province of 
Germany with whose architectural features І am 
striving in these papers to familiarize my readers, was 
fraught with many pleasing recollections. But, before 
proceeding to expatiate upon them, J must just say a few 
words about the places passed through on my way thither 
from Paderborn— Herford, Minden, and Osnabruck. . 
That strictly Lutheran town, Herford, although wanting 
the picturesqueness of such cities as Brunswick, Hil- 
desheim, and 50856, is, nevertheless, a pleasant old place 
to while away a few hours in. It grew up around the 
vast Benedictine Múnster, whose abbess, like those of 
Essón and Quedlinburg, was a priacess, and had a seat 
in the Eighth Circle of the Imperial Diet, exercising 


* "Leaves from tbe Notebook of an Ecclesiologist in North 
Germany. 
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considerable jurisdiction over the adjacent country, and 
being required in this capacity to furnish one horseman 
and six foot soldiers ıu the Imperial forces. The abbey 
was secularised at tne Reformation, but the title of Abbess 
of Herford was retained until the collapse of the old 
German Empire in 1803. One of these Lutheran abbesses 
was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Elector Palatine 
(afterwards King of Bohemia), and who had married 
Elizabeth, tbe daughter of our James I. 

Her brother was that Prince Rupert who distinguished 
himself in our great Civil War; her sisters, Louisa 


P d с ص‎ 


tioned more than once in the course of my papers оп 
Paderborn Cathedral as resembling that building in several 
particulars, especially in the nave arcade, is not only more 
pleasing in its external ensemble, but of greater interest 
architecturally, having preserved its original fenestration. 
Interiorly, however, from the fact of its being fitted for 
Lutheran worship with cumbrous pews and galleries, and 
wanting those flights of steps which assist in investing 
Paderborn Cathedral with such an air of picturesqueness 
allied with a certain one of mystery, the Minster at Her- 
ford is somewhat disappointing, but in majesty the nave 


J 
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INTERIOR OF THE Dom, AT MINDEN (WESTPHALIA). 


Abbess of Maubuisson) and Sophia, the latter of whom, 

marrying the Elector of Hanover (afterwards George 1. of 

a became the ancestress of our present Royal 
amily. 

Elizabeth obtained the Abbacy of Herford—a quiet, 
unostentatious independence to which she had long 
aspired—in 1661. Dying February 11th, 1680, she Was 
interred in the noble Munster Kirche, which, rising amid a 
charmingly foliaged platz, has, from its associations with 
the granddaughter of a King of England (such as he was), 
an interest apart from its architectural one. _ 

The thirteenth century nave of Herford Minster, men- 


arcade is, [ think, superior. The piers, immense blocks, 
are a Greekcross in section with a semi-circular or square 
shaft attached to each cardinal side, and а slenderer 
cylindrical one at each angle formed by the arms. All 
have boldly-foliaged capitals, and form some of the most 
imposing early thirteenth century works of their kind with 
which I am acquainted. 

One of the noblest views of this vast piece of West- 
phalian Gothic's exterior is from the north-east, but the 
accompanying illustration gives a good idea of it from the 
opposite side, the late Gothic choir being, like that at 
Paderborn, square-ended, and lighted by a very large 
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Samboyantly traceried  window,of six lights, filled with | (Marien Kirche aef dem Birge), one cf the most graceful 
stained glass representing the twelve apostles, of mediocre | conceptions of the fourteenth century architects. This is 
| “hall ” church, with a truncated western steeple, built of a 


design and tincture. The church was designed with a pair 
of steeples, but of these the south-west one—a typical 
German steeple of its class—seems only to have been com- 
pleted. Of the vast conventual buildings the sole remains 
appeared to be some groining ribs of the cloisters, which 
lay on the north side of the nave. There is a small raised 


rich brown stone and looking in distant views, with its 


numerous and highly-enriched gables, its crockets, crosses | 


and pinnacles, like a shrine. ы 7,4 
The student will find here several choice bits of Middle 


Pointed tracery, worthy of transference to the sketch book, 
and the highly-enriched eastern gable of the choir. will be 


crypt beneath the northern transept, the gallery above it | 
forming in pre- Reformation times the nuns’ choir, and two | sure to enchain his attention. This part of the cburch ter- 


very fair porches on the south side, one of them— | minates square, like Paderborn, being lighted by three tall 
pou in humble imitation of the great Paradise at | windows, one of three divisions being flanked by others of 
únster Cathedral—having its vault groined from a | two. Internally, a quasi-apsidal effect is imparted to this 
central column, cylindrical and with a capital whose stiff- | rectangular east end of St. Mary's on the Hill, at Herford, 
leafed papyrus-like foliage recalls thirteenth century French | by its vaulting, whose spandrels are pierced with foliations, 
work in the nave of Notre Dame at Dijon. . The sides of | a beautiful suggestion of Gothic art, but one which has, 
the potch are prettily arcaded, and the double doors to the | apparently, secured few admirers or imitators, though I 
nave of the church are trefoil-headed and elegantly remember to have met with an instance of this treat- 
i ment in the chevet of the vast abbey church of Souvigny, 


shafted. 
Reverting to the interior, the font, of- fourteenth century 


work, with sculptures of types and anti-types of Christ | 
round its bowl, and of apostles round its stern, is, though 
somewhat mutilated, worthy of study, and coeval probably | 
with the alterations in the eastern part of the church. It ' 
stands at the entrance to the choir, and immediately in | 
front of an altar— apparently a survival of the old People's 
Altar, for there is a second one at the extreme east end. | 
The same arrangement, only backed by a solid rood loft, | 
may be зеео in the Protestantised cathedrals of Halber- 
stadt, Meissen, Magdeburg, and Naumburg, the altar 
standing in the centre of the screen, with a door on 
either side admitting to the choir. А6 Herford the 
altars, on the occasion. of my visit, were vested in green 
frontals, and I was informed that in this Lutheranised 
church the Roman sequence of colours was observed, 
evidently a step towards an ameliorated ritualism. Ай 
Naumburg, too, whose Dom is remarkable for its apsidal 
western and eastern choirs, the three altars were beauti- 
fully appareled and furnished with crucifix and candles, 
that standing in the chord of the apse of the western 
choir—a uniquely graceful specimen of German First 
Pointed, corresponding to our Early English of Salisbury, 
free from any Romanesque element, and shut oft from the 
nave by a screen of singular beauty—having on both sides 
an ancient crimson antependium, with figures of saints 
worked on the orphreys. 

Herford contains other churches besides the Munster, but 
the Johannis and Radewegis Kirchen, whose steeples 
combine with it to form a somewhat prepossessing archi- 
tectural ensemble as the traveller approaches the town, 


` PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL AT MUNSTER. 


near Moulins-sur-Allier. 
Some of the prettiest country in Westphalia lies 


between Herford and Minden, but hittle occurred to mark 
the journey, beyond the fact that I essayed the fourth 
class, finding it by no means so disagreeable as books 


' and common report had led me to expect, and that there 


was music en roule, not of a high order, to be sure, but 
lively and joyous, some monkeys going through a variety 
of saltatory performances to its strains—performances for 
which the arrangement of seats gave ample scope. 
Minden, to the lover of the picturesque, is a delightful 
town for a brief sojourn, situated as it is on the Weser, 
and having numerous brown stone churches — chiefly good 
Middle Pointed—scattered about its hilly streets. Тһе 
Dom, quite a model of a German Catholic church, but 
no longer the seat of a bishop, the See having been sup- 
pressed in 1603, lies low, and, devoid of steeple of any 
importance, forms no conspicuous object from the railway. 
The grandest portion of the Dom at Minden is its 
nave, a view of which ассотрашез this paper. It к 
to have been inserted during the latter part of tbe 
thirteenth century between a much older choir and 
western facade, and is, taken on the whole, one of the most 
satisfactory of the “ dreischiffigen" class in Westphalia, 
its piers, composed of eight slender shafts, with foliaged 
caps disposed around a cylinder rivalling those of a similar 
type in the presbytery of our own Ely in point of grace. 
The domical vaulting above the crossing, temperately 
decorated in fresco, is wonderfully impressive, and in the 
doorway opening from the nave into the now desecrated 


but charmingly picturesque cloisters—in whose garth on 
the sunny afternoon of my 


visit bees were humming 
and butterflies hovering 
about the gaudy late sum- 
mer flowers planted in 
homely proximity to 
vegetables—there was 
some Middle Pointed work 
which, untouched by the 
restorer, was sufficient ۵ 
venir Гейм a la bouche. 


(To be continued.) 
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Stone, has just been dedi- 
cated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. It is in the early 
decorated style, and con- 
sists of nave, arcades, and 
aisles, and is built of brick, 
with rich dressing in Hol- 
lington stone. The cost 
will be over £3,000. Three 
new memorial windows 
have been placed in the 
apse, and the font has 
been removed to the south- 


Tug nave of Christ Church, | 


are more remarkable for the ancient imstrumenta ecclesi- | west angle, while on either side of the chancel ate’ 
astica and vitreous decoration they have succeeded in | two carved angelic figures - holding inscriptive scrolls. 
retaining, than for any structural excellence. On either side of the west door are carved heads 

Some charming fragments of stained glass — chiefly | representing Queen Victoria, and the present Bishop of 
pattern work—may be studied in what must be regarded as | Lichfield. The seating accommodation is now upwards 
the gem of Herford, the church of St, Mary on the Hill | of боо, 
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ELECTRIC STREET TRACTION, n 


T the recent British Association meetings, in the 
Mechanical Engineering Section, Mr. J. G. W. Ald- 
ridge tead a paper on “ The Automobile for Electric Street 
Traction." Не devoted himeelf mainly to the consideration 
of a development of electric traction which would be suitable 
for small towns and thiply-populated districts. The three 
competing methods of dealing with such traffic were by the 
extension of existing tramways, of existing omnibus routes, : 
or by an adaption of the motor car to replace the omnibus 
and tram. In regard to the extension of tramways the great 


difficulty was the cost of the permanent way, which would: 


not be less than £4,500 рег mile of single track. Assuming a 
five-minute service each way for 16 hours a day, mainten- 
ance at 4d. per car mile came to £271 2s. 4d. per annum, 
while interest on Z4,500 at 34 per cent. was /157 105., 
making a total of /428 12s. 4d. per mile, excluding all pra- 
vision for repayment of capital. The cost of track main- 
tenance varied /35 to / 530 per mile; in Boston, U.S.A., 
and several English towns, it exceeded Zsoo, while in 
Hamburg it was as low as £130. In the towns and 
districts under consideration this heavy charge for up keep 
was likely to seriously reduce the profits on working. 

The fate of the omnibus, he observed, was sealed not 
only by its uncomfortableness, but’ als from the fact that 
the working.expénses per mile were high, in one large 
town running up to 8d. per mile. They were thus driven 
toautomobile traction. The usualobjection to the electric 
automobile was the weight of the ‘accumulators,’ which: 
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` “I had the opportunity of visiting one of the largest 
agricultural machinery establishments where they eniploy, 
‚ when in full work, about 3,000 hands. ‘They confine them- 
selves to making grass- mowers, hay -rakes, feapers, 
binders; and binder-twine Beyond making а few machine 
. tools for their own use and doing their own repairs, the 
. whole staff is employed. in making these few 647 
They consequently turn out large numbers, and, needless 
to say, the quality of the construction is excellent. 

“ Labour-saving machines and appliances are to be seen 
"everywhere. In the forge, for instance, there was not. a 
‚hand-hanimer to be seen. Nothing. but tilt-hammors 
‘worked from ‘pulleys, and a few steam.hammers for the 

heavier pieces were used. Тһе iron was heated in gas and 
oil furnaces. Electricity was used throughout, not only for. 
lighting, but also for driving the machinery. Compressed 
air was also used as an accessory for sorting the cranes 
and hoists, and also. for. operating the pneumatic tools for 
chipping, caulking, etc, In addition to the tools I have 
mentioned, there were many other ins'ances where the 
appliances used for the saving о labour were sttiking. I 
noticed a machine for punching 60 holes in iron plates at 
one stroke, another for riveting at one stroke 20 teeth on to. 
the knife-plates of grass-mowers.  Cartloads of timber were 
unloaded in a very few seconds, by means of rollers placed 
lengthwise on the carts, and the pieces of machinery were 
` dipped into paint instead of using brushes. 
“То mention all the apparatus 1 saw would be useless, 
but, perhaps, what I have mentioned will, give a fair idea; 
of the many ways by which machinery is turned out quickly. 


were often mote:thán that ofthe loaded баг. Under (Ве |: and cheaply from. American -workshops. The designs of 


system he was about to describe, and whith was іп 
operation between Vincennes and Paris, (t) no permanent 
way was required ; (2) overhead équipment was reduced 
to a:minimum ; (3) the motor-cars had no deadweight of 
accumulators to carry; (4) the system could be worked 
from the same:generation station and feeders as the tram- 
ways; (5) the first cost being thereby enormously reduced ; 
(6) the cars might be run through any streets suitable for 
vehicular traffic.’ In brief, the system consisted of a self- 
driven trolley running on two overhead suspension wires, 
the one negatively and the other positively charged. The 
pace of the trolley was regulated from the car, with which. 
it was connected by a flexible cable. Тһе car motors 
were ав usual beneath the body, and automatic arrange- 
ments existed for keeping the cable fairly taut. Ву 
these atrangements the car could be readily and com- 
pletely controlled, and could be turaed in and out 
among heavy trafic. Тһе. weight per vehicle on the 
Paris system was about three tons empty and five tons 
loaded ; the cost complete, / боо; they were equipped 
with 15 horse-power motors, and at ordinary speeds re: 
quired 130 to 140 watt-hours of current per ton mile on 
level roads. | 


elf m 


THE USE OF MACHINE TOOLS IN THE 
"E UNITED STATES. mE 
OME.instructive and interestiog notes on the use of 
machine tools in the United States appear in a recently 
received report from the British commercial agent at 
Chicago, and published in the Board of Trade Journal. This 
gentleman, in the course of his report, says:— | | 
“In all the works I have seen in this country the one 
great object seemed. to.be to save unnecessary labour 
wherever possible, and to get through with the work as 
expeditiously as possible. | 


“Та one large Works ‘which І-һа4 ап; opportunity ‘of | 


visiting-1 found опе -man in charge, of ten. automatic 


machines, all-working at the same time. Some were lathes. 


turning.small pieces, others were putting the thread оп 
nuts and bolts, and many others. Іп this one shop there 
were 50 machine tools working, and in charge of only five 
men. It is not an unusual thing to see опе man in charge 
of three or four of the ordinary.small lathes. They are 
placed in.such a position as to make tkis possible. Drilling 
machines with batteries of four or six drills are not 
uncommon, also machines cuttiug key ways in eight small 
axles at one time. Consequently, though ‘wages are high, 
the actual cost per piece is very low on account of one man 
being able, thanks to these labour-saving machines, to turn 
out so much work. M Фо 


some of the American tools are certainly very ingenioys,. 
and the work they do is exceedingly accurate. р They аво : 
appear to run at a greater speed than the English ones.’ 


р M OM D 42. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING OF THE 
` THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER. `_ 
HE Theatre Royal, Manchester, has had. a new. 

installation of warming and ventilation carried out. 

The points kept in view by the designers, the Sutcliffe 

Ventilating and Drying Company, Manchester, were:— | 

1st. To make use of every then existing air shaft that 

could in any way be adapted for the purpose. .2nd. To 
cut tbe building about as little as possible. 3rd, То 
create a slight plenum or pressure inside the theatre, so 
that the air had a tendency to pass through the crevites 
of doors, etc., from the inside of the building. ta the out-. 
side, instead of from the outside to'the inside. 4th. То. 
leave no room for complaint by the fire insurance. 

authorities. . © 0il Ê a d 
As regards the first point, only two additional ducts 

were required, and they run only from pit floor to pit 

ceiling and then actoss back wall of circle, where they jin: 


twoold'dacts. >  . CE 
The new boiler occupies the poski п of the old warm 
air furnace, and the work here has mainly been the build- 
ing up and making good of old passages. Nr wn 
A sectional steam boiler, with fire grate 36 in, by 24 in., 
is fixed in the basement behind the pi bat. This: boiler 
works at 1 lb. to 5 lbs. pressure, and will effectually heat 
1,200 square feet of piping ог: other radiating surface. 
There are two main steam pipes: one of them.running under 
the floor at the back of the pit, whilst the other 13 taken 
down the centre of- the pit to the orchestra. From these 
main steam arteries branches аге takeu to radiators under 
the pit floor, and to radiators in all:the egtrancer. - Each 
one can be disconnected іт а moment from: the main steam 
supply pipe, and опе, two, or any number up to the full 
fourteen may be used, thus bringing the temperature under 
absolute control. There are no radiators, pipes, or valves 
in the theatre proper, with the exception of two small 
pipes іп the orchestra, and these, with their controlling 
valve, are in chargeof the conductor. | dM 
‚ The ventilation is eonibined with the warming. That 
is to say, a 36 in. Sutcliffe fan, driven by an electric motor, 
forces fresh air over the radiators previously described, and 
this fresh air is warmed (о any desired temperature before 
it enters the theatre. The air is drawn from Peter Street, 
but before.it is warmed: it bas to ‘pass through a filter 
screen of coke, which effectually removes the, dust and 
dirt, The cubical contents of the theatre are; in round 
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figures, 180,000 ft., and as the fan at a moderate speed 
moves 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute, it will be readily 
seen that the fan moves sufficient air to change the whole 
of the air in the theatre every eighteen minutes. Ifthe fan 
is driven at its top speed, say for summer ventilation, it will 
move 15,000 cubic feet of air per minute, sufficient to 
change the air in the theatre every twelve minutes. 
— Dieta te 


TRADE NOTES. | 
و و‎ SCHOOL, Coventry, has been ventilated by 


means of Mackay's patent direct-acting turret venti- 
lators, of an ornamental design, supplied by  Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope 


Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. ARTHUR LEE € Bros., Ілмітег, have been 
awarded a silver medal by the international jury at the 
Paris Exhibition, for a marble tile pavement placed by them 
in the entrance hall of the British Royal Pavilion. 

Тне heating of Westholme House, Wernetb, Oldham, is 
to be by Spencer's electro copper bronze patent “Ventilo ” 
radiators, the patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. 
W. F. Spencer, Cross Bank Works, Oldham, who is 


also installing the apparatus. 


IN the new school recently opened at Auchinraith Road, 
Blantyre, which has been erected from plans by. Mr. A. 
Cullen, the ventilation has been carried out by means of 
“ Couslapd's Improved Climax” direct-acting invisible 
roof ventilators, fitted up by the “ Climax ” Ventilating 


& Heating Co., Limited, Glasgow. 


A Two-LIGHT window with tracery has just been erected 
by the present rector in the south aisle of Rodington 
Church, near Shrewsbury. The subject is Christ and 
Peter and Anna at the presentation in the temple. The 
memorial inscription is placed on a brass below. The 
whole has been designed and executed by Mr. T. W. 
Camm, of The Studio, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


س 
JOTTINGS.‏ 


Brooks, of York, their building surveyor, at a salary 


Гв Hull School Board have appointed Mr. Thomas W. 
f 200 рег annum. 


0 


Mr. Е. C. Uren, of the City Engineer's Offices, Oxford, 


has just been appointed engineer and surveyor to the 
Town Council of Trimley, Surrey, out of 104 applicants. 


Provost Brack, of Greenock, has received a letter from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, United States, and 
Skibo: Castle, Sutherlandshire, offering to the town of 
Greenock the sum of £5,000 to assist in the institution of 


a free library. 


Ат Michaelmas, the Council of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, will acquire the freehold of the site of the college 
buildings, hitherto held on lease from St. John’s College. 
The sum ‘agreed on for the transfer is £18,000, towards 
which a large proportion has been assured by gifts. 


At a meeting of the election committee of the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers, held on the 12th inst., the following 
gentlemen were elected:—Members: A. Hale, Simla, 
India; F. D. Stuart, Lincoln; A. Styles, New Cross. 
Associate; F. E. Wintle, Berealstone. 


THE ıgıst birthday of Dr. Samuel Johnson was celebrated 
at Lichfield the other day by the dedication of his birth- 
place as a public memorial of him, and by the conferment 
of the honorary freedom of the city on Alderman John 
Gilbert, who has purchased the house and presented it 


to his native city. 


A NEW infant school is being erected in connection with 
St. Luke’s Church, Blakenhall, Wolverhampton. The 
structure, which is intended to accommodate 350 scholars, 
will be built of local red bricks, the roofs will be tiled, 
and the floors laid with wood blocks on concrete. The 


cost ot the school, which has been designed by Mr. Е, T. 
Beck, architect, Wolverhampton, will be about / 1,700. 


Mr. GEORGE EGERTON WRIGHT-Morion, clerk to the 
Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council, writes that the 
council’s medical officer does not anticipate an epidemic 


through the temporary stoppage of the waterworks, 
aud that there is no case of infectious disease in the 


district. May the trouble soon cease, and the freedom 
continue. 


THE Longtown Rural District Council have approved 
and adopted a report as to the provision of a new water 
supply to Longtown. Sir Richard Graham, of Netherby, 
has generously offered a supply more than sufficient for 
all requirements, together with what land and easements 
may be necessary. The scheme has been reported upon 
by Mr. Little, engineer, Carlisle, and the cost of carrying 


it through is estimated at £17,000. 


IN the palace at Pekin there is to be seen a 'drum and a 
bell upon high towers, and in the city, two other towers 
with a drum and bell for announcing the watches. The 
city drum is 15 ft. in diameter. Тһе palace bell is the 
largest in the world, and its sound is so piercing that it 
seems to be rather that of some musical instrument than 
of a bell. It is this bell that serves for ringing the night 


watches in the city of Pekin. 


Ir is stated that the Chaucer memorial window in the 
collegiate church of St. Saviour, Southwark, will be un- 
veiled by the Poet Laureate at a special dedication service 
to be held on October 25th. Тһе window will 
commemorate the fact that the scene of the poet's cele- 
brated ''Canterbury Tales” was laid in the parish of 
St. Saviour. It will occupy the window space in the 
northern side aisle, immediately over where the Norman 
doorway formerly led to the cloisters. The window has 
been presented to the church by an anonymous donor, and 
is being prepared from the design of Mr. C. E. Kempe. 


A new Wesleyan chapel has just been opened at ۰ 
super-Mare. It was designed by Mr. W. ]. Morley, 
F.R.I.B.A,, of Bradford, and will accommodate 900 
persons. The building consists of nave, transepts, 
chancel, minister's vestry, and organ chamber on the 
ground floor, and a gallery on three sides of the church. 
At the north-west corner is placed a tower with spire, 
rising to a height of 120 ft. The total cost has been 
about £5,600. The building has been erected by Mr. 
William Gibson, of Exeter; the heating was carried out 
by Messrs. Weech & Sons, of Bristol, and the stained 
glass by Mr. W. Lazenby, of Bradford. 

A NEW Primitive Methodist church and schools were 
opened at Harrogate on the 18th of September. Тһе 


church stands at the corner of Bower Road and Dragon _ 


Avenue, and is built of stone, with a tower and spire 
rising to a height of 100 ft. It consists of nave, transepts 
and organ recess, the accommodation being for‘ about 
550 persons, including that in an end gallery over the 
front. Adjoining the church is a schoolroom, 47 ft. by 
29 ft., with an end gallery, a lecture room, 20 ft. by 20 ft., 
and seven class rooms and vestry accommodation. А 
caretaker's house is also attached to the buildings. Тһе 
architect is Mr. W. J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A., of Harrogate 


and Bradford. 


To meet the requirements of the rapidly-growing popula- 
tion in the Sparkhill district of the Yardley School Board 
area new schools have been erected in College Road. 
Accommodation has been provided for 360 boys, 360 girls, 
and 410 infants, and the cost of the work is estimated at 
between £13,000 and £14,000. The schools have been 
erected by Messrs. Harley & Sons, of Smethwick, from 
plans prepared by Mr. В. Е. Matthews, architect, Birming- 
ham, and are of red brick with buff terra cotta ornamenta- 
tions. The buildings are divided into three main halls, 
one in each department, five class rooms each having been 
provided in the girls! and boys' section, with provision for 
two additional ones in each department in future, and six 
class rooms, each to accommodate бо, in the infants’ 


portion of the schools. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


BUILDING SURVEYING.—ExAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of Сом: 
PETENCY to act as Distrior SURVEYOR under the London Building Act, 
1894, and as BUILDING SURVAYOR under Local Acts ani Authorities, will be 
held in London, оп the 20TH AND 26TH OCTOBER, 1900. Applications will be 
received until the 11TH OCTOBER. Fall particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned, ۱ ' ۰ 

W.J. Locke, 


| Secretary, В I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, Au: 

; 9, Conduit Street, London, W. i ' 
аат 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Exawina- 
tions will be held on the following dates : .  — 

Тнв PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 6TH AND 7TH NOVEMBER, 1900. 
Applications must be sent in before the 13TH ۰ 

Tae INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 6TH, 7TH, 8TH, AND 9TH 
NovEMBER, 1900. Applications must be sent in before the 13TH OCTOBER. 

THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 16TH TO THE 22ND 
NovaMBER, 1900, inclusive. Applications must be sent in before the 27TH 
OCTOBER, | 

The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, shou'd accompany 
ihe applications, all of which are to be addressed to tbe undersigned, 

۳ ۱ m W.J. LOCKE, | 

| | Secretary, R.I.B.A., 

9, Conduit Street, London, ۰ ۳ 4 


FRIENDS ІМ COUNCIL.—No. 9g. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
Е ASSESSOR. 


BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN. 


BSENCE on the Continent has prevented my following 
the discussion of this important subject in your columns, 
and I have no doubt that anything worth your acceptance 
which I could offer as a contribution has been already 
better said by others of your Friends. One cannot even 
glance at the professional journals without seeing how 
important is this matter of rhe management of architec- 
tural competitions, and how various are the opinions and 
methods of practical procedure which are now current. 
There can be no doubt of the soundness of the principle 
laid down by the Royal Institute that a professional 
assessor should be appointed at the outset, who should be 
wholly independent and beyond the reach of local in- 
fluences. The obvious advantages of such an appoint- 
ment need no demonstration. It does not follow, however, 
that the award of such an assessor will be perfect in itself 
or satisfy all the reasonable designs of the promoters of 
the scheme in question. Тһе assessor represents in a 
sense the public, and will naturally give great importance 
to the exterior appearance of the proposed building in 
relation to its surroundings. The people for whom the 
new structure is to be erected, and who will have to use 
it, may, on the other hand, care comparatively little about 
the esthetics of the situation, but may have a very clear 
practical sense of the suitability or inconvenience, as the 
case may be, of the accommodation offered by the various 
schemes submitted. Ап instance occurred not long ago 
in the North in which a public body set aside the award 
of a ptofessional assessor on the ground that they thought 
another plan than the one he had selected more suitable to 
their practical requirements. An zsthetic question wasin 
volved, but seemed to have been kept as far as possible 
out of sight through the whole proceedings. Now, it is 
against common-sense to refuse to allow liberty of 
judgment of this sort to committees and promoters 
of building schemes. They will certainly take the 
liberty whether we alow it them or mot. ` dic 
The real remedy for such a conflict of interests as 
may occur in cases of the kind is one of a fundamental 
character. It is the establishment of the architectural art 
of the modern world on a basis of planning, not on a basis 
of style or of the Styles. If an architect thinks first of the 
style in which he is going to build he is beginning at the 
wrong end, and the result may be such a mistake as was 
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made in regard to a very important architectural scheme 
in London some time ago. If the designer, on the other 
hand, thinks first of his programme, of the practical ог ideal 
needs for which he is called upon to provide, and lets his 
scheme take shape around these first and all-important 
requirements, then he is proceeding according to the 
method by which all the best buildings of the past have 
come into being. Round the societies and bodies they 
were to house these buildings have grown like the shell 
around the creature, in exact accordance in every part 
with their character and functions. Art and style have 
proved the natural, the unpremeditated outcome of a 
process set on foot in this plain practical fashion. 

The art in architecture is very largely a matterjof composi- 
tien, of the subdivision ofa mass andthe grouping of the parts 
thus formed in some tasteful scheme of proportion. The 
fact that different parts of a building have different func- 
tions produces these subdivisions which are the ground- 
work of aesthetic effect. Style in architecture depends first 
on the distinctness and consistency with which the internal 


| functions of a building are expressed in its exterior. It 


depends, of course, alsoon other considerations, notably on 
the clearness with which the nature of the materials and 
the method of their use are allowed to emphasise them- 
selves on the outward aspect of thestructure. “ One cannot 
help thinking that the problem of a new style or a modern 
style in architecture would be more likely to be solved if 
designers attended primarily to their planning and the 
character of their materials and processes, and allowed 
style to form itself naturally out of these, instead of making 
a deliberate eflort to invent new forms, the only merit of 
which is that they have never been used before, | 

If it is a question, What is the secret of good archi- 
tecture ? one would be inclined to parody a famous phrase, 
and say that the first and the second and the third essential 
of good architecture is planning, planning, planning. Old 
buildings analysed from. the point of view of their plans 
would be quite as instructive as they are when taken in 
their outward aspects only. The very point of a good 
medieval building is that all the picturesque unexpected 
features are only the logical outcome of needs realised and 


‘provided for. These needs, it must, of course, be under- 


stood, are not merely utilitarian; they are also ideal. А 
monumental building that is to house a society or public 
body has not only to supply its material wants, but to be 
the expression of its status, its office, its aspiration, and a 
sense of these will guide the architect to noble and expres- 
sive design, just as a sense of the utilities involved will 
guide him to design that has consistency and style. | 

If more were made of planning in architectural educa- 
tion, and the whole level of excellence in this respect were 
raised, there would be less difference in this respect between 
one design and another, the legitimate demands of pro- 
moters would in this matter be more satisfactorily met, 
and the esthetic considerations which the professional 
assessor has in charge then rightly be allowed to have the 
preponderating weight due to them. The: value. of: the 


assessor as safeguarding these in the interests of the 


community is not to be overestimated.. 


BY W. D. CAROE. 


IT seems to me that the evils attached to competitions 
would cure themselves, if competitors as a body would 
more fully consult the dignity of their calling, and exercise 
somewhat more discretion and reserve in entering for com- 
petitions than they are wont to до, If 1 am right in so 
thinking, this aspect of the question really deserves more 
attention than details as to the selection of the assessor. 

Upon this latter point I do not find myself at one with 
you in thinking that matters would be improved by the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. appointing rather than the 
President. І have no doubt that the President would 
most willingly relegate the difficult office, but the diver- 
gence of architects upon matters concerned with their 
profession is too gteat to hope for any continuous or certain 
success in such appointments if made by the votes of those 
from whom the saving grace of individual responsibility 
would be removed. I prefer the deliberate judgment of one 
distinguished man, who may be assumed to feel the full 
weight of the responsibility of his office. 

That there have been miscarriages, even among dis- 


tinguished assessors, 1 presume each and all of us believe, 
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I have known the assessorship question play a great 
part in a competition between the promoters on one side 
and architects on the other. I remember a short time ago 
in a large provincial town a competition being instituted 
— restricted to the architects practising in the town— 
and where the conditions were againt all professional pre. 
cedent, so much so that, practically speaking, all the 
architects decided not to enter the competition. The 
promoters, seeing they were cornered, threw the competi- 
tion open. And here is our very weak point—several were 
found to compete from other parts. Assessor No. 1 is 


even if we omit to mention it, but it is absurd to say, with 
your correspondent, ** Experience," that a competitor 1s, 
perhaps, as safe with a committee as with an assessor. 

I believe that the appointment of two assessors, who are 
to call in the President of the R.I.B.A., in case of disagree- 
ment, would lead to satisfactory results. 

Whether the suggestion is practically feasible is another 
matter, which might, perhaps, be a good subject for 
discussion. 

The whole question would, in my view, be put upon a 
sounder basis if the R.I.B.A. would issue, supplementary 


to their “ Suggestions," a definite form of “ Instructions to 
Architects," covering the generalities applicable to every 


case. 


which most committees can be controlled. 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH. 


This is a question which can well be ventilated in a 
newspaper correspondence, but cannot reach a settlement 
by that means. Would it not be desirable, after the dis- 
cussion is closed in your pages, to get the ۰ 
council to refer the subject to a committee? Тһе com- 
mittee would probably be able to make suggestions 
which would lessen, if they did not altogether remove, 
the grievance. 

In limited. competitions the difficulty ought to be 
small, for when the promoters are so reasonable as to 
limit the number of competitors, а very little further 
exercise of their good judgment ought to enable them 
to arrange for the competitors to select their own 
assessor out of a list of suitable names. 

In open compeiitions it is doubtful if finality will ever 
be reached, and I am not sure whether the cry for 
specialist assessors is not likely actually to do harm rather 
than good. What is really wanted more than anything 
else, is to minimise the chances of jobbery, and to prevent 
the pressure of private influence on members of promoting 
bodies. In order to do this, the more promoters сап be 
led to trust the assessor and to leave arrangements to 
bim, the better. When the idea of investing him with 
greater power is thoroughly accepted, then endeavours 
might be made to improve his quality. In the meantime 
promotors may well ask why they should go to the 
expense and self-denial of appointing an assessor, when 
he appears to give no greater satisfaction than they them- 
selves did before he came on the scene. 

I feel confident that it would not be practicable to leave 
the selection of assessors with the R.I.B.A. as a body, 
nor even with the council. There are many points to be 
considered in forming a judgment on the question, and 
these could be dealt with by a small committee, I am by 
no means convinced: at present that it is necessary to 
appoint a specialist to assess every competition ; but I 
speak from a limited experience, and would gladly see the 
question threshed out in the way indicated above. 


Ву B, PRIESTLEY SHIRES. 


I think the appointment of professional assessor would 
be best left to a small committee from the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., who would no doubt choose one who had a good 
reputation for the particular work required to be assessed 
upon—but there are more weighty considerations before 
this stage is reached :— 

(а) The committee of selection I have mentioned ought 
to know if the conditions issued by the promoters were 
such that architects could submit to, and were also in 
strict accordance with the practice ; if not, promoters of 
competitions should be informed what was the best course 
to adopt; and not until this was satisfactorily settled 
should a professional assessor be appointed. 

(b) A professional assessor should never undertake such 
an appointment until he is satisfied that the conditions are 
right. 

[o Architects themselves should stand firm and refrain 
from competing, unless the conditions were according to 


recognised professional custom. 


Further, I would express a hope that assessors, as a 
body, would be a little more careful in wording, or agreeing 
to the wording, of those instructions, with which they are 
concerned ; that they would endeavour to secure for them- 
selves, as far as possible, a power of final decision ; and 
would more generally exercise that tactful firmness, by 


appointed but refuses to act, because the conditions are 
unfair; then the promoters themselves go in quest of 
Assessor No. 2, who is ready to act, and does it without 
any regard to conditions. 

The whole thing, to my mind, rests with each individual 
member of our calling, and until we grasp this point we 
must be prepared to hear of unsatisfactory competitions, 


Ву WILLIAM Н. THORP. 


Looking through the letters which have already appeared 
in the British Architect, it appears to me the subject of pro- 
fessiohal assessors has been looked at from nearly every 
standpoint, and that there is very little else to be said on 
the subject. As has been pointed out, it is most important 
that the assessor should be appointed at the outset, and 
that he should be thoroughly posted up by the promoters 
of the competition with their actual requirements. 

He should help them to decide upon what is really 
wanted, and also as to what they can dispense with ; and, as 
regards the probable expenditure, he should take care no 
more accommodation is asked for than the available sum of 
money will provide. Of course, it is most important that 
the assessor should be a man of high-class standing in the 
profession, a man of good sound judgment, and thoroughly 
conversant with the type of building upon which he is 
called to adjudicate. It is also a sine qua non that he should 
jealously sateguard the interests of his professional brethren. 

In making his award he should indicate clearly the 
places he has assigned to the premiated competitors, in 
order that no loophole is left for the promoters by any 
vagueness оп his part to select a design which, in their 
opinion, merits the premier position. 


—— 
HONOURS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Б? a very small proportion indeed of the honours 

bestowed upon distinguished workers in the field of 
art, Science, and literature ever fall to the lot of the 
architect. As a general rule, architects are about the worst 
paid and most lightly esteemed of them all. Within certain 
very restricted limits a clever architect may not, perhaps, 
be altogether unknown and unhonoured, but one rarely 
ever hears the term famous applied to an architect in the 
sense in which it is used in connection with particularly 
well-known artists, lawyers, or writers. Has there, indeed, 
ever been a famous architect at all during the past century 
or two, so far as the public are concerned? That is, an 
architect whose name has been familiar to the general 
bulk of the educated public of his day and generation. 
The late Sir George Gilbert Scott was possibly one of the 
best known architects, but we doubt very much whether 
the author of the Houses of Parliament, the designer of 
the National Gallery, or the architect responsible for the 
Law Courts, could be named by any beyond a very limited 
number indeed of even the best educated portion of the 
general public. As a matter of fact, architects do not 
anticipate being overwhelmed with fame any more than 
they expect to be overburdened with cash. They would be 
generally quite content, we imagine, if they could always 
be sure of proper treatment and fair remuneration. The 
idea of having their work widely appreciated and duly 
associated with their own name, is one of those little 
dreams of future greatness which, alas! too often lacks 
fulfilment. 

It is all the more pleasing, therefore, in tke face of all 
the discouragements offered to architects and architecture, 
to be able to record an instance—and a modern instance 
too—where a municipality has officially recognised and 
done honour to the work and memory of two once well- 
known architects. Тһе honour is perhaps somewhat 
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belated, seeing that these architects lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century ; nevertheless, the city of Bath 
is to be congratulated upon the perpetuation of the 
memory of the two Woods—father апа son—who did so 
much for the architectural well-being of the city. The 
affixing of memorial tablets upon the houses in which 
they lived is only a continuation of the project formulated 
some time ago for thus identifying famous Bath worthies 
of by-gone days with their habitations. And it was quite 
in the natural order of things that the architects who prac- 
tically laid out the city, and designed much of its 
architecture should be similarly honoured. Тһе Bath 
Corporation did the honours gracefully and thoroughly. 
For the unveiling, which took place on the 2oth inst., they 
invited the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. William Emerson, to perform the ceremony. 
Before the ceremony there was a drive round the principal 
thoroughfares of the city and also Prior Park, and after 
the unveiling was over there was a public luncheon. 
Mr. Emerson, both at the unveiling ceremony and at the 
Шшпсһеоп, pleasantly eulogised the work accomplished by 
the Woods, from which, as Mr. Emerson well pointed out, 
the city of Batb is to-day reaping a solid advantage. 

Bath has thus set a worthy example in respect to 
the honouring of distinguished architects, which might well 
find a more extensive following than it has done in the 
past. We do not mean of course, in the mere fixing of a 
tablet on the walls of their erstwhile residences after they 
are dead. It might be interesting certainly to bave some 
definite identification of architects of notable public 
buildings with their works. Not one in a thousand of 
those who pass the Law Courts knows the architect's name, 
and all the best work of our most prominently worthy 
architects is similarly practically unknown. It has been 
well said that an architect's best memorial of his ability is 
the work itself, which in its concrete form constitutes a 
lasting tribute of praise or blame to its author. But, of 
course, what one would best like to see would be a more 
general recognition of architecture as an art and of archi- 
tects as artists. This would in itself be the best evidence 
of a progressive movement in our national art. If such 
a recognition were really forthcoming, all the rest—the 
titular and other distinctive rewards of merit, such as are 
bestowed upon distinguished  painters, writers, and 
scientists—would follow as a matter of course. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Walsall Municipal Buildings Competition has been 
decided. On the recommendation ofthe assessor (Mr. 
]. Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A.), the General Purposes 
Committee of the Corporation have recommended the 
council to adopt the design of Mr. J. Glen Gibson, of 4, 
Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. Тһе other premiated 
designs in order of merit are those sent in by Messrs. 
Cranfield & Potter (London), Messrs. Pite & Balfour 
(London), Messrs. Саске! & Burns Dick (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), and Mr. James A. Bowden (London), each of 
whom becomes entitled to a premium of £100. 


IT will be remembered that in our issue of the 31st ult., we 
announced the proposals of the Brighton Corporation for 
the alteration and improvement of the Aquarium. It is 
proposed to have a competition, but prior to that the cor- 
poration decided to call inan architect “ to prepare a report 
with plans as to the utilisation of the existing buildings, 
together with rough estimate of the cost," and then, that 
after this report had been submitted to the Council, to 
retain the architect to draw up the terms of conditions 
upon which competitive designs are to be invited, and to 
assist the Council in adjudicating upon the designs sub- 
mitted, such assessor not to be employed to carry out the 
work after the competition. Since this decision was come 
to the corporation have selected as their advising archi- 
tect, Mr. А. H. Tiltman, of London, at а fee of 200 
guineas. Mr. Tiltman's excellent work in connection with 
the St. Pancras Baths competition will doubtless be 
remembered by our readers. Тһе conditions of that com- 
petition were of quite a model character. 


IN the revisions made in the conditions and instructions for 
the Swansea new harbour offices competition, it is satisfac- 
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tory to note that whilst the accepted design is to become 
the sole property of the Harbour trustees, the author of it 
will be employed to carry out the work, provided the 
trustees are satisfied as to his ability and fitness so to do. 


CoMPETITIVE plans are invited by the Old Swindon Urban 
District Council for laying out as public pleasure grounds 
about six acres of land adjoining the present town gardens. 
A premium of £50 will be awarded to the author of the 
approved and selected plan, such plan to become the 
property of the Council. Competitors are required, of 
course, to submit specification and estimate of cost. Plans 
are to be sent in by October 22nd. 

THE advantages of an insanitary neighbourhood tor the 
profitable carrying on of an undertaker's business are 
obvious enough, but it is not often they are set out so 
plainly as in a recent advertisement of such a business for 
sale. The advertiser, in announcing that he is retiring 
from the business, thus states the advantages of the town 
from a business point of view:— Sanitary arrangements 
much neglected; mortality from fevers excessively high; 
total death rate 10:7 higher than any town within radius of 
50 miles; one trade competitor (carpenter) only. Excel- 
lent opening for energetic man willing to put his heart into 
the business." We should say the retiring undertaker has 
been fortunate to escape with his life. His successor may 
not be quite so fortunate. By putting his heart into the 
business, he runs some risk of his body being put into the 
grave by his rival, the carpenter. 


Tue insanitary condition of the Royal borough of Windsor 
is the subject of a voluminous report by Dr. Bulstrode, a 
Local Government Board Inspector. Complaints of smells 
from the sewers he attributes to the main outíall being 
made to act, for the greater part of each 24 hours, as a 
storage tank. There is room for much improvement, too, 
he says, in dealing with house-refuse in the poorer parts. 
The accumulation of heaps of refuse, partly vegetable апа 
partly animal, upon the bare ground cannot, he argues with 
irresistible logic, be good for health. Dilapidations, dark- 
ness, dampness, overcrowding, and inadequate water 
suppiy are some of the defects he finds in certain pro- 
perties. The report winds up with a lecture to the 
authorities as wanting in the initiating and guiding force 
necessary for vigorous administration. 


Tue restoration of the West Front of the Abbey Church 
at Bath is proceeding apace, says the Bath Herald, and 
much of the new work has now been placed in position, but 
the clerk of the works finds it impossible to say when the 
removal of the scaffolding may begin. Тһе portion of the 
churchyard, which has been boarded off, (0 make a 
mason's yard, is an intensely interesting spot to visit, and 
if it were exposed to view, there would be a crowd 
looking on all day. Just now may be seen leaning 
against the wall, a plaster cast of the large figure ot 
King Henry VII., which is the most prominent of all, 
by reason of its position upon the long-vacant pedestal, 
immediately over the big door. The block of stone, from 
which is being hewn the actual figure, is rapidly 
approaching completion. 


Tue Architectural Association commences its sessional 
meetings on Friday evening next (October 5), when Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith, the president, will deliver his 
inaugural address and present the prizes to the successful 
students during the past session. 

We have received the prospectus of evening and day 
classes in connection with the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College. Architectural and building con- 
struction are amply provided for in the arrangements 
under the able directorship of Professor Chas. Gourlay, 
B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A.. there being junior and senior courses 
in the cd classes, wbilst the evening classes are held 
every night in the week. The architectural studio i; 
open daily for work. A prospectus of the classes in archi- 
tecture and building construction in connection with the 
Leeds School of Art has also reached us. Тһе archi. 
tectural classes areconducted by Mr. F. Musto, A.R.I.B.A., 
and are arranged to meet the syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department, and also the requirements of the exam. 
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inations of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
building construction classes are conducted by Мг. Chas. 
В. Howdill, A. R.I.B.A. | 


FURTHER contributions to the building trades' gift to the 
nation are announced, including £200 from the Birming- 
ham Master Builders’ Association (second instalment); 
£65 from the Manchester Builders’ Association ; £20 from 
‘Mr. Samuel Warburton (Manchester); Z9 5s. from the 
Longridge Builders’ Association; £5 5s. from the Associa- 
tion of Clerks of Works and Builders’ Foremen (Bristol) ; 
and £5 5s. from the Preston Builders’ Association. 


تست تسا "rega‏ 


IN а note upon the durability of inscriptions оп 
memorials of the dead, Lord Grimthorpe writes :—‘ The 
only durable inscriptions are those cast in bell.metal, 
which I introduced through Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, a good many years ago, after trying all the 
common ones, and some uncommon, which seemed very 
promising at first. Bell-metal in raised letters is prac- 
tically immortal. Engraved brasses soon go in the air of 
modern towns; sometimes in four or five years. The 
raised letters in many medizval bells are quite legible still.” 


Mr. ۲۸۲۷۱۵ Murray, A.R.A., relating to an interviewer of 
the Liverfool Courier his eatly experiences as an artist, Mr. 
David Murray, A.R.A., said:—'* I was not intended for 
art—quite the reverse; and only after some eleven 
grievous years of business experience did 1 summon 
courage to face a disapproving and even angry parent 
with an ultimatum. My studies up to then had been 
short periods of night work at the Glasgow Schools of 
Art, under a grand old head master, Robert Greenlees 
by name. When I had obtained my freedom, І made 
the plunge in good style by setting off with a wooden 
hut, a bedstead, and some very ordinary provisions for 
the wild’ solitudes of Loch Coruisk in Skye. It was 
truly a dreary wilderness, and my experiences there 
thoroughly tested my resolution to serve art. However, 
I got through it all without giving way, and my first big 
effort was crowned with success. At the private view of 
the annual exhibition at Glasgow my big picture was 
purchased. That made it possible for me to go on, and I 
returned to my hut and its austerities of Jife the following 
year happier and more cheerful. Since then I have never 


faltered in my devotion to art." 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Robert Carfraé, one of 
the oldest members of the Scottish Antiquarian Society, 
and a partner in a firm of decorators in Edinburgh. He 
was particularly interested т numismatic research, and of 
the early Greek silver coinage and the Roman first brass 
he had acquired several unique specimens. Не was the 


possessor of a fine collection of pictures, including several 


of the best examples of the art of David Scott, R.S.A. 
One of these, “Тһе Traitor's Gate,” he presented the 
other day to the Scottish National Gallery. The paintings 
of Sir William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., also bulked 
largely in Mr. Carfrae's collection. 

——— PÀ 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
| CHURCHES.—VI.* | 

Ву T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
OSNABRUCK TO MUNSTER (Continued from page 212). 


NOTHER and somewhat longer railway journey, 
equally pretty, but devoid of ecclesiological interest, 
brought me to Osnabrück, the fantastically capped steeples 
of the cathedral, the more normally surmounted ones at the 
Johannis Kirche, and the tall spires of the churches of 
St. Mary and St. Catherine, holding out the prospect of 
an architectural treat. | 
Nor was I disappointed. The nave of the cathedral, 
held by tbe Roman Catholics, and at the period of my 
visit undergoing a lavish decoration in fresco, is а good 
specimen of that fusion of the round arched and Pointed 
styles prevalent in Germany during the latter part of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, other 
examples of its type being Bamberg and Naumburg. The 


* Leaves from the Notebook of an Ecclesiologist in North 
Germany. . 
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ensemble of the interior of Osnabrück Cathedral will recall 
to those conversant with Spanish ecclesiology that of 
Tarragonna, and is so fine that 1 much regret not being 
in a position to furnish a better view of it, that given being 
the only one to be got after scouring the city. 

Evidently the building is decorated for some festivity, 
the draperies above the high altar precluding a view of the 
square ended choir with its triplet of lancets. Aisles and 
procession path were added to the choir during the Com. 
plete Gothic period, and to make way for them an apse was 
removed from the eastern side of either transept. The old 
choir walls remaining undisturbed during this process a 
strange feeling of isolation is experienced by the visitor 
when making the tour of this portion of Osnabruck Cathe- 
dral. The Decorated windows of the southern aisle merit 
attention, but the two small chapels thrown out from the 
eastern ambulatory are vastly inferior. 

Externally, the rude Romanesque western facade, 
part of a structure of which the present nave is the suc. 
cessor, has been spoilt by the intrusion of a weak Flam- 
boyant rose window and doorway. The northern, and 
slimmer, of the towers apparently forms part of the old 
front, the southern seeming to have been rebuilt during 
the Middle Pointed epoch, though the insertion of 
windows in walls encompassed by pilaster-like strips of 
masonry indicates that tenacity to primitive forms, which 
formed so long a characteristic of German architecture. A ' 
third steeple, recalling those seen along the banks of the 
Rhine—octagonal and pyramidally capped—crowns the 
building at the crux, but absorbed as it is into the heavy 
masses of environing roof, hardly seems adequate to its 
position, | 

Square-ended, with a triplet of lancets—quite English- 
looking—is the choir of the Johannis Kirche. This is a 
ball church, the arcades being composed of very simple 
pointed arches, rising from pilasters affixed to the east and 
and west sides of square piers. Its pair of western towers 
and Middle Pointed cloister extending, in its northern 
walk, the whole length of the building, denote this 
Johannis Kirche at Osnabruck to have been a conventual 
church of no mean order. 

It is still in Roman Catholic hands, while the remaining 
two of Osnabruck's churches—St. Mary and St. Catherine 
--аге Protestant, and therefore difficult of access on week- 
days, their possessors clearly being of opinion, not only 
that any devotional exercises to be performed within them 
are to be confined to Sundays and sermons, but that those 
desirous of inspecting the treasures they enshrine, must 
“рау for peeping." Desirous of being in Munster before 
nightfall on this Saturday evening, there was no time (the 
other two churches having absorbed the lion's sbare of 
my attention in Osnabruck), I once more entrained, and 
after an hour's ride through a heathy country, found 
myself deposited on the spacious platform of the station at 
Munster, and presently threading my way through tbe 
busy booking hall, ен route for the Hotel König von Eng- 
land, of whose “ quizzine,” as John Leech's flunkey would 
have termed it, I preserved toothsome recollections. | 

Not being overloaded with baggage I had intended walk- 
ing towards that establishment when, on emerging from the 
station, my arm was touched, and a voice in my ear, said : 
“Guten Tag Mein Herr! Wie befindet Jhr sich?’ 
Turning to see whence the voice proceeded, I found it 
belonged to the driver of the omnibus hailing from the 
comfortable hostel above alluded to. So, as the door of 
the vehicle was held enticingly open, I entered, and ‘soon 
found myself, its sole occupant, being rapidly whirled 
through the familiar tortuous streets to the location of 
the Kónig Von England—the Prinzipal Markt—whose 
facades built over colonnades impart quite a North Italian 
air to this most picturesque of German Platzen.* | 

The bedroom to which I was ushered commanded a view 
not only of the quaintly-outlined houses opposite, but of 
the cathedral towers embosomed in trees, while to the right 


and left respectively, rose the great “hall ” church of St. 


* Ruskin, in his Studies in both Arts, gives a drawing of this Prinzipal 
Markt at Munster, which during the ascendancy of the Anabaptists 
from August, 1533, to June, 1535, was the scene of their fanatical 
orgles. Much spoliation of churches had been carried out previous to 
this outbreak by the Lutherans, indeed between them, it is surprising 
to find so much of medieval interest left in Munster. Ever since tbe 
restoration of order after the Anabaptist excesses, Munster has 
remained one of the most strictly Catholic cities of Northern 


Germany. 
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Lambert and the Middle Pointed Rathaus, and, а little in 
advance of the cathedral, that most graceful specimen of 
Westphalian fourteenth century work—the lantern tower 
of St. Mary’s-Over-the- Water (Veberwasser Kirche). 

The remainder of the evening was spent in strolling 
around the walls which encircle the city, and in reviving 
recollections of its numerous churches, none of which I 
shall stop to detail now, but interweave their description 
into my narrative of events of the morrow, The Dom 
this (Saturday) evening looked truly awful. Тһе odour of 
incense huüg about it, the last rays of daylight were 
struggling fitfully through its storied panes, and the lavishly 
frescoed walls and roofs acquired under these conditions 
an appearance of much greater softness. Of Sunday in 
Munster I shall have something to say in my next 
article. | 

(To be continued.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


d 


THE BELFAST ASSEMBLY HALL COMPE- 
| TITION. 
DESIGN BY MESSRS. WILLS AND ANDERSON. 


UR illustrations show an admirable contribution to 
this recent competition. The promoters asked for a 
touch of “ ecclesiastical character " to the design, and this 
is cleverly suggested in Messrs. Wills & Anderson's design. 
A first-rate set of drawings was submitted, as evidenced by 
our plate of the elevations and sections, though the sepia 
view has lost somewhat in reproduction. The large 
assembly hall is designed with steel ribs faced with terra- 
cotta and promises an excellent interior. 


— — 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 


IR,—Mr. Thackeray Turner states that the late John 
Ruskin gave his subscription to me on the distinct 
understanding that the Cathedral was not to be restored. 
Mr. Ruskin made no such condition, I have always en- 
deavoured to make it clear that the late John Ruskin, 
although objecting, as а rule, to all ‘‘ restoration," was so 
much struck with the beauty of the deorway of Clonfert 
Cathedral, that he sent me a donation towards its 
preservation. 

The Cathedral has been partially restored, but in the 
best sense of the word, and under the supervision of one of 
the most distinguished ecclesiastical architects in Ireland, 
Mr. J. Е. Fuller, F.S.A. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner forgets that the walls of one of 
the ancient transepts already exist. By tbese walls we 
find that the original transpets were only twenty-two feet 
square. One transept will be required for a Sunday school 
and the other one for an organ chamber. Аз to harm 
having been done to the ancient Cathedral, allow me to say 
that this was not the case. Оп the contrary, everything 
has been done with the greatest reverence and care. Mr. 
Turner's opinion as to what is harm is not always cotrect. 
It was not correct on the subject of the work in connection 
with the west front of Peterborough Cathedral. As to the 
congregation having more space in the Cathedral than is 
needed, this observation is quite beside the mark. On 
many occasions throughout the year the Cathedral, 
although ordinarily used as a parish church, can be used 
as the Cathedral of the Diocese for the installation of dig- 
nitaries, choir festivals, and other church functions, when 
larger congregations are possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT McLarNEY (Canon), 
Rector of Clonfert. 


20th September, 1900. 

THE AMENDMENT OF COMPETITION 

v с CONDITIONS. | ЕКЕ 

SIR,—The correspondence on the subject of the proper 
conduct of competitions seems to me to leave:the matter 
pretty much where it was; surely the root of the ‘matter 
has not been struck. 
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It is amazing that the whole system of architectural 
competitions has not been impugned long ago by the pro- 
fession at large. Тһе only remedy is organised resistance 
by all self-respecting architects. " 8 | 

Unfortunately the Institute has not issued.any mandate 
on the subject, but only “ Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Competitions.” vi Ux - 

Setting aside for a moment the consideration of the 
desirability of competition in its present form аз а means 
of obtaining the best architecture, 1 contend that the 
shameless way in which so mauy competition conditions 
are drawn up must be laid primarily at professional doors. 
If the representatives of the profession only make sug- 
gestions instead of laying down definite laws of etiquette 
for the members, and architects generally are too half- 
hearted to combine against the undignified terms usually 
offered, it is not surprising that public bodies continue to 
have a low opinion of the value of their time and ability, 
and set snares to get ideas for nothing. 

The whole vexed question can be settled at once if the 
Institute will only state explicitly the conditions upon 
which alone any member of their body can be allowed to 
enter into a competition. Now assuming that the bulk of 
the men practising as architects belong to, or are in 
general sympathy with the Institute, it is not likely that 
a responsible body would expect to get any result by 
asking for plans on any other conditions than the recog- 
nised ones. At all events, in the long run, a firm 
combination of all architects in this way would immensely 
add to the dignity of the profession in the eyes of the 
public, as well as give professional confidence in the 
Institute. 

In time it might lead to competition taking а new and 
less exacting form, in which real ability might be tested 
without risking so much time and money on mere elabora- 
tion. Assuming the competitors had at least mastered the 
rudiments of their work—the ‘clerk of the works," part of 
it, so to speak—could nof less mechanical labour be asked 
for, and infinitely more be gained in the way of well-con- 
Under the present 
conditions, unless a man has the capital to pay assistants 
to line up, colour, print, and mount the plans in the 
recognised way, he finds insufficient time to properly con- 
sider the most suitable forms and the different aspects of 
the building. | 

For, after all, architecture is only suggested on paper, 
and its final effect depends on the scale of its details and 
the proper choice and texture of its materials. It is often 
impossible in a large building to decide all points 
thoroughly in the time given and set it down in the 
required form, and so the real aim is usually to please by 
pretty tricks of drawing and shading. 

On this question it is instructive to turn to the crude 
but sufficient drawings that served to produce much of the 
beautiful architecture of the past. 

Under present conditions the competitor has to consider 
too much the conventional expectations of the lay mind in 
the design ; but the appointment of a professional assessor, 
in any case as final adjudicator, and the curtailment of the 
mechanical labour of the drawings, would tend to a freer 
expression of individuality in design. | 

Competitions are, no doubt, characteristic of the age, 
and, as a means of discovering latent talent waiting oppor- 
tunity, there is much to be said for them. | 

The unsatisfactory result of so many recent competi- 
tions, and the almost weekly attention . you, Mr. Editor, 
draw to some ridiculous request for plans, call for some 
urgent action regarding the conditions upon which alone 
architects, with any respect for themselves, can submit 

lans. 

ý I trust you will not let the matter drop, but will зесиге 
some even more definite opinions from members of the 


profession at large. 
Yours faithfully, 
Р. MorLeY HorDER. 


——— o oro 


BaNcon is after all to have electric light before the new 
year. Тһе engineer says that the report that something 
has gone wrong with the machinery is incorrect, and 
nes the works will be ready by the middle of October at 
atest, 
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IN MEMORY OF TWO FAMOUS BATH 
ARCHITECTS. 


۳ continuation of the Bath Corporation's scheme for 
marking the historic houses of the city, Mr. W. Emerson, 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, un- 
veiled on the 20th inst. upon houses in Gay Street апа 
Queen Square tablets to the two Woods-—father and son— 
whose combined genius did so much in imparting to modern 
Bath its architectural dignity. Among the buildings with 
which they enriched the city during the last century may 
be mentioned the Royal Crescent, immortalised by Dickens 
in “ Pickwick Papers” as the scene of Mr. Winkle's mid- 
night escapade with Mrs. Dowler, Queen Square, Gay 
Street, the famous Assembly Rooms, and the historic 
mansion of Prior Park, on the outskirts of the city, which, 

- during the lifetime of Ralph Allen, its founder, was the 
resort of the most famous men of letters and distinction of 
the day. Тһе names of Pope, Mason, Hartley, Кісһага- 
son, the painters Hoare and Gainsborough, Bishops Hurd, 
Sherlock and Warburton, Lord Chatham and the younger 
Pitt represent but a few of those who during the Jatter half 
of the last century wereintimately associated with thisclassic 
spot, while Fielding was а regular guest when he lived near, 
and itis easy to recognise in Ralph Allen, the genial host, the 

' Squire Allwortby in “Тот Jones." Тһе mansion of Prior 

Park, with its grand Corinthian portico, was built by 
Ralph Allen, in order to demonstrate the qualities of the 

` famous Bath stone, at that time but little worked. Now 
its reputation is almost world-wide, and the Prior Park 

mansion affords excellent proof of the adaptability 0۶ 6 

stone to all the requirements of modern building. 

The tablets have been erected upon the houses in which 
the Woods lived, and Mr. Emerson, in unveiling them, 
paid an appropriate tribute to their remarkable genius. 
In unveiling the tablet to the memory of Mr. John 
Wood, senior, at 24, Queen Square, Mr. Emerson remarked 
that the city of Bath had more cause to be grateful to tbe 
- Woods, father and son, tban to any other to whom they 

had erected tablets, and for the reason that John Wood 
grasped the problem of the laying out of the city. He 
had the foresight to see that the lines must be laid down 
at the very beginning in wide strects, open spaces, and 
good squares like that one. Many of our towns, the 
metropolis particularly, had been absolutely spoiled by the 
want of that foresight. То John Wood, senior, they owed 
first of all thelines of the city, and then шару of the 
beautiful buildings in it, which 1n composition and detail 
were not really inferior to some works of the more cele- 
brated architects of the period. Тһе citizens were also to 
be congratulated very much on the way in which they were 
endeavouring to carry out the idea started by the Woods 
in making their city an architecturally beautiful city by 
the additions they had carried out to the public buildings 
they had in the city. The president then pulled 
aside the curtain, disclosing the tablet with the inscrip- 

tion :--“ Here lived John Wood, в 1704, D 1754.” 

At 41, Gay Street, where the tablet to Mr. John Wood, 
junior, was unveiled, Mr. Emerson said he was the worthy 
son of a worthy father. He worked for a number of years 
in conjunction with his father, and was responsible for that 
very street of which they were at the corner (Gay Street) 
and the Circus. He also built the Assembly Rooms and 
the York House Hotel, and a number of other buildings. 
Whether he was equal in greatness to his father was, he 
tbought, a question that he need not go into, but at any rate 
both he and his father did some very beautiful work for 
their city of Bath. One thing which the Woods did in 
conjunction with Ralph Allen was of extreme utility, and 
that was the reopening of the Bath stone quarries and the 
‚ building first of all of Prior Park. Тһе reopening of those 

quarries gave facilities to carry out all their works in the 
city by both the Woods, and from a commercial point of 
view the city should be thankful to the Woods and to 

Ralph Allen for that. He thought it was rather wonder- 

ful when they thought that those architects of 200 years 

ago, without the advantages of research 'and travel and 
without the books on architecture which were available 
to-day, were able to build and conceive such a scheme as 
the laying out of the City of Bath, and to build such 
beautiful buildings as there were in the city, doing work 
which was certainly not inferior to that of the eminent 
architects of that day, It was a lesson to archi- 


research and travel, to find that they did not always come 
up to the beautiful buildings which they saw in that very 
square. He then unveiled the tablet, which bore the 
inscription :— Here lived John Wood, jun., в 1727, р 
1781. 

After the luncheon which followed the unveil. 
ing ceremony, Mr. Councillor Oliver, J.P., who pre. 
sided, in proposing the health of tlie President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, remarked that no 
more fitting person could have been chosen to unveil the 
tablets to Фе Woods. Mr. Emerson, after the able tuition 
he had under Mr. William Burgess, a wonderful artist and 
stylist, had been able to leave marks of his genius in other 
parts of the world, notably in India, in the University and 
Cathedral of Allahabad, and also in prominent works at 
Bombay. They ¡in Bath were peculiarly interested іп 
architectural achievements in India, where the city was 
represented by the able work of the late Mr. F. W. Stevens, 
a native of Bath. Since his return to England they could 
not but remember Mr. Emerson's works, in which great 
individuality in design had been shown, and which had 
been an ornament wherever erected—including St. Mary's, 
Brighton, St Mary's Hospital, and Hamilton House, now 
approaching completion, on the embankment. 

Mr. Emerson, in responding, said he thought it was a 
very good thing that the city of Bath should so honour the 
memory of two distinguished architects, because 
Bath had been intimately connected with the history 
of the British Empire—for.the last two thousand years, 
he had been going to say—certainly for the last thousand 
years. Two thousand years ago it was occupied by 
the Romans. One thousand years back their Abbey, in 
its original Saxon form, witnessed the crowning of King 
Edgar ; and about 500 years ago they had Queen Elizabeth 
in Bath, whilst Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
who had occupied the Throne for so long a period, came 
tothe city and opened the Victoria Park a year or two, 
he believed, before her accession. They had had in Bath, 
as residents and visitors, kings, queens, politicians, and all 
sorts of eminent people— artists, literary men, and eminent 
churchmen. Eminent men of that distinction were not 
easily forgotten, but constantly the architect was forgotten. 
It seemed curious that it should be so, because he supposed 
the greatest interest in the world attached to the buildings 
which they saw in the different countries which they 
traversed. They taught the history of the public and of 
the social life, the intellectual attainments and the state of 
civilisation of the nations erecting the buildings, but, not- 
withstanding, the name of the architect was forgotten. 
To the man who won a great battle they built а топи: 
ment, and the man who carried through a great act of 
Parliament was remembered, but the architect was 
very. frequently forgotten. They had a very notable 
instance of it in their own city. Their abbey, with 
its unique west front, wbich had interested him ever 
since he saw it as a boy, had a design in it which he 
remembered very well Тһе beautiful lesson it taugbt 
—that for suffering humanity there were steps up to 
heaven—must have been thought out by an architect, but 
he did not think there was anyone who conld tell his 
name. He was therefore greatly pleased that they had not 
forgotten the Woods, to whom the city owed so much. 
John Wood was one of the first who conceived the idea 
of laying out a town by a number of distinct buildings 1n 
blocks and all arranged so that the buildings should 
show up in relation to each other. He supposed that 
Wood was practically the first architect to carry out such 
a conception. Не believed Іпіро Jones did something 
of the kind in Covent Garden, but Wood was the first to 
unite buildings in great blocks. In looking round his 
splendid works, such as the Circus and the north side o 
Queen Square, it struck one as rather a pity be did not 
have the opportunity of building some more important 
and larger buildings. That he would have done them well 
was shown by his designs in Bath, and by what he built 
for Ralph Allen at Prior Park. There was a quiet grandeur 
and a strength about his work that was a lesson to them. 
At the present time there was а rabid striving after orlgin- 
ality at no matter what cost of beauty or repose SO 
long as a thing, he was going to say, “ hit you in the 
face," for that seemed to be the idea of architecture 
in many of the towns to-day. In all the works of 
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Wood there was charming detail, and a quiet reposeful 
design, and it was only because he lacked the opportunity 
. of doing larger work that there was а lack of magnificence 
to which he might have attained had he had the oppor- 
tunity. The city of Bath was to be congratulated on 
having erected such tablets to the memory of great men, 
and more than all upon erecting them to the Woods, 
because their work was а lasting one. They were reaping 
a solid advantage, even at the present day, from the work 
the Woods did 200 years ago, and the lines which they laid 
down had no doubt guided the authorities in later years in 
making their more modern streets. He also thought the 
city was to be highly congratulated on the new buildings 
which had been recently erected. He only trusted that as 
time went on they would exercise that control, which they 
had apparently been exercising in later years, to prevent 
that excessive striving after originality, апа try to produce 
in the architecture of the town the same quiet, beautiful, 
dignified, reposeful work which the Woods, father and son 
did. Не was very much obliged to them for the kind way 
in which they had received the toast.* 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


EPLYING to certain strictures passed by the Presi- 

dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

(Mr. William Emerson) referring to the practical ignoring of 

the Institute and architecture in the University of London 

as reconstituted by the statutes framed by Lord Davey's 

Commission, Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, the Secretary of 
that Commission, writes as follows :— 

* The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects complains that the representation which Lord 
Cowper's Commission proposed to assign to the Institute 
on the Senate was afterwards taken away; that the 
recognition which it desired to give to architecture as a 
branch of a faculty of applied science has not, in fact, 
been given ; that the work done by the Institute and the 
examinations which it holds have been ignored ; that the 
statutes framed by Lord Davey's Commission contain no 
mention of architecture; that that Commission was un- 
willing to receive a deputation anxious to urge the claims 
of the subject; and, finally, that the lack in the University 
of any systematic course of study in architecture, equally 
with law, medicine, and engineering, is much to be 
deplored. 

“The University of London Act of 1898, in fixing the 
constitution of the Senate, did not, it is true, provide for 
any representation to be given to the Institute. But 
neither did it mention the Royal Society and some other 
distinguished bodies on which Lord Cowper's Commission 
desired to see representation conferred. "These bodies were 
excluded in accordance with the terms of a certain com- 
promise to which the Act gave effect and which enabled 
the Act to pass. If, in so far, therefore, the President's 
complaint is well founded ; if the Institute was excluded 
from direct representation on the Senate, it was excluded 
in good company. But in no other respect is there, I 
think, much cause for dissatisfaction in regard to the 
position which architecture holds, and may hold, in the 
University. The President is technically right in saying 
that the statutes do not mention the subject, but if he 
will turn to those dealing with boards of studies he will 
find that certain boards enumerated in the annexed regula- 
tions are to be appointed, and amongst them a Board 
of Fine Art, including Architecture. This provision 
embodies the recommendation of Lord Cowper's commis- 
sion. There is nothing whatever in the statutes to prevent 
the future Senate, if it so see fit, from recognising 
architecture as a branch of the faculty of science, or of 
engineering. Nay more, there is a particular statute 
enabling the Senate, if it so see fit, to conduct exami- 
nations of a professional character, jointly with 
institutions holding such examinations, Although 
academic interests require that power of this kind 
should be exercised with extreme caution, and only 
in cases where efficiency will be thereby pro- 
moted, it offers an opportunity of association with the 
University of wbich the Institute may do well, perhaps, 


AND 


* We take these notes of the speeches from Keene’s Bath Journal 
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not to lose sight. Lord Davey's Commission was fully 
occupied and considered a deputation in support of the 
claims of architecture to be unnecessary, because 1t was 
well aware of those claims, and did everything In its 
power to meet them, not only by taking the steps which I 
have indicated, but also by including among the recog- 
nised teachers of the University such qualified persons— 
unfortunately they were very few—as applied to be recog- 
nised for architectural subjects. As to a systematic course 
of study, it was no part of the Commission's business to 
lay down a curriculum in architecture or in any other 
branch of knowledge. That is entirely a matter for the 
future Senate. But the Senate cannot encourage syste- 
matic courses where none exist or provide them itself 
without funds. 

“Со far as I am aware, there is no school of architecture 
in London at the present moment which has reached the 
level of efficiency displayed in the schools of medicine 
and engineering, or at all comparable with any of the 
more advanced schools of architecture abroad, of the 
standing, for example, of the department devoted to that 
subject in the great technical University at Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin. With the amount of rebuilding that is in 
progress and in prospect in the metropolis, such a school 
might accomplish a great work. lam not unmindful of 
an association, protected to some extent by the institute, 
which, without the command of any large resources, 18 
yet doing useful service in the way of instruction. But its 
best friends can scarcely claim that it has now attained to 
University rank. When it develops, or when an efficient 
school for the study of architecture arises іп London, it 
is hardly likely to be ignored by a University anxious to 
promote the interests of all branches of science and learn- 
ing. But the promotion of those interests depends upon 
proper endowment, and there is no place of education in 
the Empire which is just now worthier of attention at the 
hands of generous donors than the University of London." 


SHOULD FRESCOES AND OIL PAINTINGS 
BE GLAZED? 
HERE has been something like a battle-royal between 
Mr. Frederick Shields, the well-known artist, and 
Mr. Charles Dyall, the able curator of the Liverpool 
Walker Art Gallery, upon the desirability or otherwise 
of covering with glass Lord Madox Brown's wall paint- 
ings in the Manchester Town Hall, as a protection from 
atmospheric injury. Мг. Dyall is an advocate for glazing 
and feels convinced that glass is exactly what would pro- 
vide these frescoes with the “necessary protection, and 
preserve them from wilful injury. Не also regards the 
effect of glass upon pictures generaly as advantageous 
rather than otherwise, and quotes the opinion of the 
late Sir pena Gilbert in support of his contention. Sir 
John Gilbert strongly urged tbat his picture for the 
permanent gallery at Liverpool should be glazed in order 
to prevent dust and dirt settling in all the little hollows on 
the surface, pointing out, also, that a work of that kind 
painted solidly, with much texture and variety, and un- 
equality of surface, was liable to injury, if left continually 
exposed to all the varying influences of heat and cold, of 
dust and damp of a picture gallery. Mr. Dyall further 
states that Dante Gabriel Rossetti stipulated in the 
strongest terms, when '' Dante's Dream " was purchased 
for the permanent gallery, tbat the picture should be shown 
under glass. And as a final conclusion, Mr. уа! 
says:—'' И is the great value of glass that it 
unites in a focus all the fine qualities of а 
picture, and as the artists shy, ‘pulls it together.’ It 
suits some works better than others, but, on the whole, its 
value commends itself to all those who desire the preser- 
vation of works of art, and therefore adopt the means of 
achieving this desirable result." 

On the other hand, Mr. Shields protests against the 
dominant craze for so conserving gallery pictures. ‘It is 
indisputable,” he remarks, “that the beginning and end 
of a painter's motive in his work is that it should be seen 
—seen as a whole, not in interrupted parts,—and seen 
clearly, not through any disintegrating medium (glass, 
through its reflections, is such a medium) ; and the curators 
who place paintings under glass grossly violate this motive 
and, under the plea of preserving them for futurity, hinder 
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all true, sight and enjoyment of them іп the present, and 
then complacently plume themselves on their wisdom. I do 
not, of coutse, include reference to water colours, which, 
from their greater luminosity and usually. small scale, 
suffer less from glazing. . I have bitterly in mind 
my latest visit to the National Gallery, when I found a 
much-loved picture had been lately glazed. То study the 
exquisite deeps of its colour-tones is no longer possible, and 
the play of contrast between the loaded handling of the 
high lights and the sweetness of the half-tints and shadows 
is almost obliterated. . . . Students who essay to copy a 
picture under glass experience the difficulty of seeing it 
in the most exasperating fashion; and so entirely is this 
conceded that at the National Gallery the glass panel is 
unlocked and thrown back to permit clear vision of the 
subtler qualities of colour and tone when the copy is 
nearing completion. . . . I find it impossible to let 
pass Mr. Dyall's amazing dictum, among the advantages 
he claims for glass, that ‘more than all’ it “gives atmo- 
sphere and reality to the subject.’ It taxes the uttermost 
of the greatest painter's knowledge, invention, and skill to 
‘give’ these qualities. But should he have failed in these 
supreme aims, here is a magical formula indeed, a necro- 
mantic mirror that shall aboundingly fill up all his poor 
work's lack. А sheet of glass is superimposed, and lo! 
the picture palpitates with ‘atmosphere and reality.’ Yet 
the amazing claim holds good. But the gifts of reality are 
ro from the spectator's rear; every object there, 
xed and moving, the opposite wall and every framed 
picture thereon, the pattern of the marble or mosaic 
flooring, every transient gleam of light, and every passing 
visitor, especially those clad in pale dress, are mirrored in 
and traverse the vexatious glass, to the pitiful obscuration 
and confusion of the ‘atmosphere and reality’ of the 
picture itself.” 
x 


ART: ITS RELATION TO RELIGION. 


APERS on this subject were read at the Church 
Congress on Wednesday, by Messrs. W. Hole, 
Stirling Lee, E. S. Prior, and Selwyn Image. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, in the course of a letter replying to an 
invitation to contribute a paper, said :—** Art, as we under- 
stand it, in its three presentations—architectural, pictorial, 
and plastic—bas exactly the same relation to religion as 
that which poetry and music have, and I assert for art 
the claim toa yet higher place than it is commonly under- 
stood to hold, convinced, as I am, that it is a Diviue voice, 
uttering through all time its message to mankind, the hand- 
maid of religion, lifting the mind into an atmosphere of 
wonder and of worship. Ав music echoes the Divine voice 
heard in creation, art should clear the sight to the mani- 
festation of the Divine power in the loveliness of creation. 
The creative faculty in man, working in the same direction 
to interpret the same purpose, shown in the apparently 
loving care and intention, evident in beauty of line and 
colour. In no spirit of irreverence this may be claimed: 
the splendour, the order, the fine perfection in the smallest 
detail of form and structure, of perfume and of colour, 
apparently not in the least necessary to existence, as these 
are all occasionally absent, reveal to us the high position 
that beauty takes in the service of the Creator. May we 
not, therefore, claim for man's creative work such high 
uses in the service of religion, stimulating thought to high 
and noble action. One who would suggest ideas by form 
and colour islike the child of au artist, whose delight in 
the beautiful things he sees emanating from his father's 
studio finds expression in endeavouring to do something 
ofa similar character; consequently art, being unconscious 
worship, should find place wherever worship is the object. 
I would also express my conviction that art is inherently 
part of the great oneness of a creation, where the Creator 
has made His own house beautiful with all gracious and 
noble beauty of sky and of cloud, of mountain and of 
valley—a part of that creation in its vastness, its com- 
plexity, and its completeness, one in its law, and in its 
obedience to that law. Мо art or science, and, indeed, no 
possible acquirement, can really be desirable that does not 
do something to develop those qualities which distinguish 
humanity from the lower creation, the purely and con- 
sciously moral perceptions, and still more those qualities 
on the spiritually sensitive side, On this side, art should 


be unquestionably an important factor, for the highest, 
perhaps unutterable, thoughts can be presented to the 


mind by symbolic suggestions. To the eye that seeks this * 


shall be made plain, the firmly-planted foot shall not be 
set down in vain, even though the law of conflict, not 
unkind, and necessary to avert stagnation, makes it hard. 
Failure is present in all highest endeavour. . We have to 
know that nothing can be shaped by our hand, but in the 
soft and the hard, the dry and the moíst, in darkness and 
in light, but with reason and with love, the most conflict. 
ing elements can be used and combined into the finest 
harmonies—a voice breathing through the soul, making 
itself rather felt than heard, and yet giving intimations 1 
truths, enough for guidance, for hope, and new stimulus 
to higher attainment." 

Mr. Stirling Lee, in speaking of the present divorce 
between Art and the Church, said that Flaxman, in his 
lecture оп English sculpture, had put the case very 
clearly :—'* The reign of Henry VIII., and those imme. 
diately succeeding him, were employed in settling disputes 
of faith by public executions, as either of the contending 
religious parties prevailed ; this mutual and undistinguishing 
spirit of persecution extended equally to the destruction of 
man and his ingenious labours, In the year 1538 
Henry VIII. issued an injunction that all images which 
had been worshipped, or to which idle pilgrimages had 
been made, should be taken down and removed from the 
churches; and in the reign of Edward УІ., in the year 
I541, his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, the Protector and 
Council, ordered all images, without distinction, to be 
thrown down and destroyed. This was understood and 
executed on pictures as well as sculpture, and there is 
good reason to believe that we are indebted to the 
immense number of these works, which tried the patience 
of their enemies before their destruction was completed 
for what remains of them at this day." We could 
imagine, if the Popes of that time had been actuated 
by the same iconoclastic fury against the Greek, Roman, 
and Italian art, what the world would have lost in 
beauty, thought, and historical record. Henry VIII. 
himself was the first to want a sculptor, and bad to 
import the Italian, Peter Tarreigano, and order him 
to make for himself the most magnificent sepulchral 
monument ever conceived. This was never executed. The 
commands for destroying sacred painting and scripture 
effectually prevented thetartist from suffering his mind to 
dwell on the contemplation or execution of any sublime 
effort, as he dreaded a prison or stake, and reduced him to 
the miserable mimicry of monstrous fashion, or drudgery 
in the lowest mechanism of his profession. — This unfortu- 
nate check to our national ability occurred at the time 
when art was making its greatest progress on the Conti- 
nent; so, whenever England wanted a painter or a 
sculptor, he had to be imported ; and this importation had 
to be continued until our own day, when at last we could 
say that our best sculptors were Englishmen, and capable 
of doing great work, should they have the opportunity. 
Certainly no field could give greater possibilities and 
opportunities than the Church. In conclusion, the writer 
referred to the present legal attitude of the Church towards 
the figurative means of expression. Ап application for a 
faculty to erect a screen with the figures of the Crucifixion, 
St. John, and St. Mary was refused as illegal. The possi- 
bility of anybody worshipping a wooden figure (they might 
a golden) was absurd; yet the Church and art had to face 
this position of the law, made in the darkest days of crass 
ignorance, before we could use that form of figure which 
had been the subject of the greatest artists of the world. 

Mr. W. Hole remarked that while the Church һай 
readily availed itself of the service of architecture, sculpture 
had in recent times received but timid recognition, an the 
claims of paiuting had been almost, if not altogether, 
ignored. Тһе religious painting had to shift for itse 
as best it might to jostle for a place among incongruous 


surroundings on the walls of exhibitions, or to be hawke 


about and exhibited under artificial light (a shilling a head 
for admission) in the back shop of a picture dealer. 
There was a time, in the earlier period of the Church, 
when colourless architecture was uudreamed of, when all 
painting wag decorative, and when the holiness ар 
sanctity of what was beautiful was bound up in тер 5 
minds with the idea of the beauty of holiness. For up- 


wards of a thousand years after the establishment of 


Christianity as the religion of the Empire all art was 


réligidus in "its inception -and purpose, But the‘déwn of 
the Чаап ‘Renaissance marked the period «wheñce we 
might date: at once the ‘increased vitality of each’ in- 
dividual member of the body -of ‘art; and" also that little 
rift between them which heralded their ultimate severance 
from and independence of each other. ' Worldiy knowledge 
and manual skill were iücreaséd, and with them the pride 
of individual accomplishment, without the counterbalanc- 
ing’ and restraining power of wisdom (o maintain the 
ancient bond of union, so valuable tó all alike; Advocating 
the revival of mural decoration in our churches, the speaker 
said that it should be remembered that a mural painting 
was пої an independent and isolated work of art; but part 
and parcel of an architectural scheme. ` It started from an 
architectural basis, and its merits or demerits as decoration 
must be judged with reference: to its -! environment. 
Whether; therefore, it took the form of a pictute or one of 
simple pattern'the decorative painting must be designed in 
cosformity'and'in harmory with its ‘surroundings, and 


with due consideration to essential features of the building 


or surface whose characteristics it was its duty to beautify 
and enhance. E 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, SOUTH 

KS KENSINGTON. | 

HE premises of the Royal College of Art, under the 
Т Board of Educatioh, at South Kensington, are being 
modified to meet the requirements of the reorganisation, 
which has been adopted by the board upon the advice of 
the Council of Art. “Chis council consists of Sir William 
Richmond, К.А. Mr. Т. С. Jackson, К.А., Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane. The head 
master of the college is Mr. Augustus Spencer. Monsieur 
Lantéri is the professor of sculptor and modelling, and 
the appointments to the professorships of painting, of 
architecture, and of design are likely to be announced 
shortly. The total number of students to be admitted to 
the college is 350, of whom 150 may be fee-paying students. 


The fee for each fee-paying student wil be f 12 105. рег 


term, and there are two terms in each session of twelve 
months. All students admitted (either free or on payment 


of fees) must have satisfied the council of their ability to 


profit by the special courses of instruction, to provide for 
which the college has been divided into an upper and a 
lower school. Students will be placed in one or other 
according to their proficiency; and will be required to 
pass through the four divisions of each school, namely, 
those for ornament and design, drawing and painting, 
modelling and architecture. 

As part of the upper school course, technical instruction 
will be given at evening classes in a few of the following 
subjects:—Book illustration, etching and lithography, 
stained glass, stone and marble carving, wood carving, 
mosaic, plaster and gesso work, metal work, shuttle- 
weaving, tapestry-weaving, embroidery, furniture and 
cabinet work, pottery, etc. The day classes will meet 
from 9.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m., and the evening classes from 
6.0 p.m. to 8.0 p.m. The college will be opened on the 
16th of October next instead of the 3rd, as previously 
announced. Full information is given in the prospectus 
of the college, copies of which may be obtained from the 
offices of the Board of Education, at South Kensington. 
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THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 
U.S.A. ` | 


E have received No. 2, Vol. V. of the Fournal of the 
Western Society of Engineers, dated April, 1900. It 

is published by-monthly by the society at Chicago. It 
contains papers, discussions, abstracts, and proceedings of 
the society, while the frontispiece consists of an excellent 
portrait of the president. Тһе form of discussion does 
not commend itself to English notions: questions and 
answers alternating, as in a children’s. catechism! An 
important question: .** Are present methods of train pro- 
tection adequate?” is dealt: with in Mr. C. E. Davis’ 
Paper. Mr. O. Chanute is responsible for a most useful 
contribution on the “ Preservative treatment of timber.” 
The report presented to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in 1885 is referred to, After spending five 
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years-in gathering data, the committee gdve the result of 
147 experiments, classified as follows: i Bees 


Experience іп Kyanizing (corrosive sublimate).. — .. ... 16. 

7 '’ ig, 07 Ct رز‎ Burnettizing (chloride of Ame)... — .. 30 
^: wm: ys Creosoting (dead oil of coal-tar).. . -.. ^ 4. 39 
wi u „u Boucherie (sulphate of copper) .. . .. — .. 18, 

| PF ۳ Miscellaneous processes and chemicals,. uA UO - 
c 15 GPS „А E Hn EB E تور‎ ОУ 


` Мг. S.. B. Boulton's paper (May 6th, 1884). before: the 
Institution. of :Civil Engineers, оп the .** Antiseptic treat- 
ment of timber," is also favourably : mentioned. An 
interesting appendix gives the description of the various 
impregnating processes and specifications concerning the 
composition and propottions of the impregaating fluids 
prepared by.the Royal Prussian State. Railroad Adminis- 
iration. The third striking thing in this volume is the 
beautifully illustrated paper by Mr; Francis Н. -Bain- 
bridge, on the “ Rebuilding of the. Kinnickinnic River 
swing bridge on the Chicago and North-Western. Rail- 
way, at. Milwaukee, Wisconsin." . Altogether the ‚society 


| 15.40 be congratulated on the seally excellent form. and 
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contents of their journal, 
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` ' THE RESTORATION OF BRECHIN 
‚.. CATHEDRAL. 000 C 

d history of this old building goes back:to the reign 
of David I. И has at various periods, however, 
undergone alteration, and almost in every instance -the 
Structure has more or-less suffered. In the last extensive 
alteration to which it was subjected, the hand of the Philis- 
tine was signally in evidence, with the result, remarks the 
Scotsman, that its former beauty was to a large extent lost. 
This was in the period between 1805 and 1807.: Drastic 
measures were then adopted with a view to increasing the 
accommodation. .Single-minded in this object, those who 
carried out the reconstruction scheme at the beginning of 
the present century seem to have allowed Deither reverence 
for a monument of the past, nor any regard for beauty of 
design and proportion, to stand in the way of mere utility. 
Their operations, indeed, were such as might almost point 
to the assumption that they had conscientious objections to 
anything that might please the artistic eye in their ecclesi- 
astical structures. With a view to securing the largest 
possible amount of sitting accommodation, and making 
the Cathedral suitable. for use as the parish church, even 
the capitals and bases of pilasters were cut away, and arches 
in many instances were defaced. The inner walls of the side 
aisles were removed,theouter walls built considerably higher, 
(in the plainest possible style, with large common-sashed 
windows), and a large span-roof was carried to the top of 
the latter. Тһе outer walls were carried to a height 
sufficient to allow of very deep galleries being put in, these 
being carried round the four sides of the building, with the 
pulpit in the centre. To complete the transformation, a 
flat plaster ceiling was put right across the whole building, 
and all the available space was packed with | narrow, 
closely-arranged seats. - Тһе chancel arch was built up, 
the chancel itself having been allowed to go to ruin, and 
only about 20 ft. of it remaining at its original height. 
The beautiful carved work in the arch of several of the 
cathedral windows was in several instances cut off by the 
new plaster ceiling, leaving only the plain mullions visible. 

Such was the condition of the building before the 
restoration scheme, now being carried into effect, from 
designs prepared by Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Glasgow, was organised. The avowed object of this 
scheme is stated to be, “while conserving what still 
exists of the ancient fabric, to bring back, by a judicious 
restoration, as much as possible of its pristine beauty, 
and at the same time make it more suitable for public 
worship.” 

The first estimated cost of £10,000 has now’ been sub. 
scribed. Subsequently it was thought advisable to make 
an addition, which could be done without injury to the 
general symmetry, for the purpose of partly meeting the 
large curtailment of the sitting accommodation caused by 
the removal of the galleries of the 1805-1807 alterations, 
and the introduction of more commodious Seats. This 
addition entailed a further expenditure, estimated at 
£2,100, which has still to be met. The work of restora- 
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tion upon Mr. Honeyman's plans has progressed so far 


that the memorial-stone was laid on the 22nd inst. 


The preliminary operations have resulted in several 
interesting discoveries. First of all, when the plaster ceil- 
ing was removed, the old clerestory was found to be almost 
uninjured. When the old side walls were taken down, it 
was found that they rested on foundations composed of 
weather-worn stones, with a little clay amongst them, a 
few stone coffins, cut across to suit the thickness of the 
wall, and a few incised slabs, two of which have been pre- 
served. In the foundations of the west gable of the south 
aisle there were also found a number of carved stones. 


These had evidently formed part of a Norman building, 


which had stood on the same site previous to the erection 
of the present Cathedral. A number of carved arch stones 
were also unearthed; and in a part of the chancel wall, 
which had to be taken down owing to its decayed condi- 


tion, were found several other pieces of Norman work, built 
into the old wall, and still retaining traces of coloured 
decoration. Another curious feature revealed in the course 
of the operations is the disparity in the quality of the work 
ofthe old building. Apparently the original structure was 
designed on very handsome lines, but for some reason or 
other, possibly the want of funds, the original intentions 
have not been carried out in their entirety, and the build- 
ing at some points is inferior to the predominant style. 
This point has greatly puzzled archaologists who have 
examined the Cathedral. | 

The chancel, however, was not one of the portions of 
the building which suffered in this manner. It was a very 
beautiful and delicate piece of work, and one of the 
prettiest examples of early English skill that is to be 
met with. Тһе design is a very beautiful one, and the 
fragment of the chancel that remains is sufficiently pre- 
served to admit of the same design being continued 
throughout the portion which it is now necessary to rebuild. 
Tke Cathedral has evidently been erected during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and the chancel belongs to 
the same period. In the restoration scheme the compo- 
sition of the windows is repeated right along each side ; 
and, tbough no trace of the east gable remains, the same 
style of treatment has been adopted for the gable. Тһе 
roof is to be of oak, embellished with carved work. 

In planning the restorations, the architect has en- 
deavoured to leave the old masonry untouched as far as 
possible, and it has only been interfered with for structural 
reasons. Тһе stone used is from the locality, and appears 
to be exactly the same kind that was used originally in the 
building. The principal entrance will be by a very 
handsome porch at the north side of the church. Doors 
lor egress are provided at other points—one from the new 
north aisle, and one from the south transept, in addition 
to the great western door, which, has been left intact. The 
new stonework is dressed, both inside and out, in keeping 
with the general handsome character of the old masonry. 
The restoration of the aisles involved a fresh design, as 
there was nothing left to guide the architect as to their 
former apbearance. The outside walls have been brought 
down to their proper height, and this has added con- 
siderably to the apparent height of the famous round 
tower of the Cathedral. Тһе new work in the aislesis in 
keeping with the character of the old building. They are 
already completed and partly roofed. Now that the ceiling 
has been removed, апа the place opened up, the hand- 
some proportions of the building, previously obscured, 
have been revealed. For the old foundations in various 
parts of the structure a bed of concrete has been sub- 
stituted. Тһе Cathedral, as restored, will accommodate 
over a thousand persons in a comfortable manner. It is 
hoped that it will be ready for occupation by this time 
next year. 

The round tower, already mentioned, is of older date 
than the cathedral, to the south-west angle of which it is 
attached. It is supposed to date from Kenneth's reign 
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(971-95), and it is а memorial of Brechin's early con. 
nection with Ireland. The tower rises from a round, 
square-edged plinth to a height of 863 ft., or, including 
the later conical stone roof, 1012 ft. It is perfectly circular 
throughout, tapering regularly from an internal diameter of 
7 2-3 ft. at the base to one of 62 ft. at the top; while the 
thickness ot the walls also diminishes from 4 1-6 ft. to 
2 5-6 ft. It is built in sixty irregular courses of blocks 
of reddish grey sandstone, dressed to the curve, but 
squared at neither top nor bottom. Within, string-courses 
divide it into seven storeys, the topmost being lighted by 
four apertures facing the cardinal points. Тһе western 
doorway, 6 2-3 ft. from the ground, has inclined jambs 
and a semi-circular head, all three hewn from single 
blocks. Тһе arch is rudely sculptured with a crucifix, 
and each jamb with a bishop bearing a pastoral staff. 
Each corner of the sill is sculptured with a nondescript 
crouched animal. The square, five-storied tower of the 
cathedral, with its north-east belfry turret and octagonal 
dormer-windowed spire, has a total height of 128 ft., and 
was built by Bishop Patrick. 
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HYGIENIC FIRE, AND SOUND PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


A SUCCESSFUL demonstration of the advantages of 
the hygienic, fire and sound proof block partitions 
(Reiss's patent) took place on Tuesday last in the Medici 
Room of the Hotel Cecil, when a partition built up of 
these blocks, and also a variety of blocks themselves were 
on view, and were explained by Mr. Е.Р, Stanley, the 
secretary of the company, and other gentlemen. The 
blocks which are only some two inches thick, and of light 
construction, are tunnelled longitudinally by a series of 
circular openings which give lightness to the blocks, and 
deaden sound at the same time. The blocks can be cut to 
any length with a saw. They are rigidly held in position 
by means of clamps, specially prepared to resist the eftects 
of damp and consequent rust. The blocks when placed 
іп situ, can be covered with “hygienic” plaster, and 
finished off with a marble-like surface. It is claimed for 
these blocks that they are fire-proof, sound proof, germ- 
proof, vermin-proof, damp-proof, and self-supporting, and 
can ¡be erected by unskilled labour. In regard to con- 
struction they are 15 per cent. cheaper than ordinary 
43-inch brickwork. There is no shrinkage or expansion, 
and the blocks when fixed are stated to be about one-fifth 
the weight of 44 in, brickwork. The cost is very moderate. 
This form of construction has found favour with many 
architects and builders of repute, and amongst the buildings 
in which the blocks have been used we may mention :— 
The Berkeley Hotel, Cripplegate Institute, Drury Lane 
Theatre, Guildhall School of Music, Guy's Hospital, Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, Kensington Palace (Princess 
Louise Apartments), Kensington Town Hall, Lambeth 
Palace, Lyceum Theatre, London Hospital, Poplar 
Hospital, Royal Academy, Shoreditch Town Hall, 
Archiepiscopal Palace (Canterbury), Ratcliffe Library 
(Oxford), St. John's College (Cambridge), Trinity College 
(Cambridge), headquarters and branch stations Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, and more than 20 board schools. Also 
in numerous blocks of flats, mansions, private houses, and 
in many of the new buildings which have been erected on 
the site of the last Jewin Street fire. 
There should be a very extensive field for the use of 
these blocks since the advantages they ofler are so great 
and important from an architect's point of view. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1900. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Examina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 6TH AND 7TH NOVEMBER, 1900. 
ی‎ canon, must be sent in before the 13TH ۰ 

HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the бтн, 7TH, STH, AND 9TH 

NOVEMBER, 1900. Applications must be sent in before the 13TH OCTORER. 

THE FrwAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 16TH TO Тик 22ND 
NOVEMBER, 1900, inclusive. Applications must be sent in before the 27TH 
Остоник, 

The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 

| W.J. Locke, 

Secretary, R.I.B.A., 

' 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


BY PROFESSOR GEO. AITCHISON, R.A. 


[^ my opinion the present system isthe best. А man who 
. iS fortunate enough to be raised to the honourable and 
dignified position of President of the R.I.B.A. will 
naturally take the greatest care that every assessor and 
arbitrator he nominates is the best man he can find for the 
work, and from my experience I believe he could make a 
better choice than could be got by a ballot of eighteen. 

On the question of the planning, an edifice seeks to rival 
one of Nature's organisms, ¿.e., to fulfil its requirements as 
perfectly as possible, and to have a character that pro- 
claims its use. What should we say of an animal that could 
not perform the functions for which it was created? Тошу 
know of one case where there can be any doubt, that is 
where the building is monumental and calculated to stand 
for many centuries, its sightliness is then of the most im- 
portance—íor example, suppose we could call up the High 
Priests of the Parthenon and the Pantheon, they might 
both tell us that each of these buildings was badly fitted 
for its original purpose, ?.е., heathen worship, but that 
purpose has passed away for more than 1600 years, yet we 
still have in these buildings two of the architectural 
masterpieces of the world. 


BY F. T. BAGGALLAY. 


It would be very unwise, in my opinion, for architects 
to do or say anything that might check the growing 
custom of asking the President of the Institute to nomi- 
nate assessors of architectural competitions. Some mistakes 
may have been made both by presidents and assessors 
(even they are, to a certain extent, human), but selection 
by the general body of the Institute or by the Council— 
if and when promoters agreed to it, which would not be 
often—must at best be cumbersome and dilatory, and 
above all very unlikely to produce better results. Still 
less wise would it be to ask promoters, who do-not know 
one architect from another, to choose one from a list. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that one 
or other of the changes suggested could be safely 
attempted, and that there were a reasonable prospect of 
its being beneficial, I still think it would not be nearly so 
well worth an effort as an attempt to get more carefully 
considered and reasonable schedules of conditions and 
requirements ; and to this end the main steps will be the 
geueral recognition of the principle that the assessor must 
be appointed at the beginning, in order that the promoters 
may have his advice at least in drawing up the schedule. 
The grossly unfair conditions still too often inserted would 
probably nearly always be omitted if competitors' views 
could only be fairly presented soon enough; they are often 
Struck out or altered upon protest as it is, though already 
printed and circulated... Moreover, we might look to the 
advice of the assessor to remove requirements wholly 
incompatible with one another, and some, at least, of the 
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innumerable trivial and often silly suggestions and direc- 
tions with which even the fairest conditions are, almost 
always hampered, apparently, one is often tempted to 
think, with the sole object of baulking every reasonable 
and satisfactory solution of the problem. A little agitation 
to press this point of the early appointment of the assessor 
might, I think, do a great deal of good. Whether an 
assessor should consider plan mainly seems tp me.to 
depend upon circumstances. If by plan is meant, as I 
assume, the general scheme, including all practical and 
often a good many technical requirements, I do not see 
how the assessor can avoid putting it first in a greai 
many cases; he cannot, in the interests of art, ‘land’ 
the promoters with à technically inferior, perhaps imperfect, 
machine. On the other hand, there may be cases where 
the ۲۰ plan” is of very little importance, or where there is 
a choice between practically equal plans. Also, considering 
how rare the combination of practical and aesthetic powers 
is supposed to be, the number of cases that turn up in 
which the best artist has made the best plan is quite 
remarkable. 2274 
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BY JOHN BELCHER. 


When the President of the Institute is called upon to 
nominate a suitable man, he has generally done so with 
judgment and tact. 

The responsibility, however, is great, and I imagine the 
task is not always an easy one. It would, I consider, be 


“unwise to alter the arrangement, though it might be 


possible to strengthen his hands, if a list of assessors could 
be drawn up,as has been suggested, with their names 
grouped under headings showing the class of buildings 
they have had special experience in. | 

In a limited competition, the idea] might be for the 
competitor to nominate the assessor, but the appointment 
of an assessor before any steps are taken, should be еп- 
couraged, so that he may arrange the conditions, and 
advise on the competitors. | | 

In the case of complicated work, presenting problems 
of unusual difficulties, one cannot but feel-what an advan- 
tage it would be to the assessor if he could have the 
assistance of the competitors themselves in making his 
award ! 

These аге the men who have been expending so much 
thought on the subject, and they are the best qualified to 
detect the faults and weaknesses in each others’ schemes. 
Let each competitor point out the merit of his own com- 
position, and the defects and failures in every other plan. 
The result of the experiment would, at least, be in- 
teresting. 


BY ALEX. N. PATERSON, M.A. 


Almost the only point that it seems to me has not been 
thoroughly dealt with in one or other of the valuable con- 
tributions that have appeared in your columns is that 
competition might and should be more discountenanced 
than they are by the individual members of the profession, 
for I cannot but hold that they are an unmitigated, if in 
some cases necessary, evil. From what, in the vast 
majority of cases, does this necessity arise, but trom a 
number of architects pushing their claims for work upon a 
committee or even an individual, and preferring rather the 
underpaid labour, the jealousy and heart-burning which 
are the invariable accompaniments to standing aside in 
case some other should get the work? Theonly argument in 
favour of the system which has any meaning whatever is 
that of ** bringing forward the young men." Тһе result is 
of doubtful value for the '* young men" themselves, and 
disastrous in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to the true 
advancemeht of architecture. The resultant, in fact, has 
become almost a distinct species, the competition-architect, 
who roams the country seeking what he may devour, who 
has no respect for local traditions or harmony with existing 
surroundings (a state of mind unfortunately too often 
shared by the assessor) and whose works, now scattered 
broadcast, and with a curious resemblance to each other, 
suggesting pen and ink perspectives which have not quite 
* come off," are, with rare exception, much inferior to the 
examples of architecture surrounding them and produced 
under (what at least might be) normal conditions. 

Such being my opinion, it follows, to my mind, that 


a competition should be regarded as the last resource for 
keeping the staff occupied during a slack time, should 
even then be taken up only when the conditions are satis- 
factory, and being taken up should be entered upon with 
the instincts of a sportsman, doibg one's best and taking 
the result when it comes as an honest endeavour on the 
part of the assessor to do his best. 
—in your issue of this week—should wish the Institute to 
classify all advertised competitions into a sort of good, 
better, and best order, I am unable to understand, when 
the same could be done by any would-be competitor on 
his own account, but the reforms proposed by Mr. H. W. 
Wills seem to me admirable. Ifsuch of them, as are not 
‚ already part of the Institute's published suggestions, were 
added to that document, they could not but increase their 
usefulness, and the improved conditions which have been 
brought about by their promulgation. Three heads are 
better than one for judging and awarding, but one head 
properly, intimately, instructed, is better than fifty design- 
ing to the requirements of printed conditions, though they 
be never so well drawn up. 


BY MALCOLM STARK. 


This is the age of the specialist. The coveted qualifi- 
cation of the modern architect is the co-ordination of 
generalisation with specialisation, but few can ever hope 
to attain to this distinction. With a view to obtaining 
the best results, probably the time has arrived for the 
consideration of the question of a combination of four 
members, viz., the business member, the manipulator of 
horizontal and vertical space, the engineer, and the artist. 
It is obvious that each of the functions cannot be satis- 
factorily discharged without the possession of material as 
well as acquired gifts, and the cultivation of these to the 
highest degree. 

Architectural competition is now chiefly a matter of 
competitive planning, and, it wil be conceded, very good 
results are usually obtained, whether the competition be 
open or confined. When the problem presented for solu- 
tion is a purely utilitarian oue the drawings submitted 
should consist of plans and sections only, drawn to a small 
scale, and should be adjudicated upon by two independent 
experts, giving independent reports. Hospitals, asylums, 
and workhouses are included in this class. The monu- 
mental building, such as the art gallery, and all ecclesias- 
tical structures, ranks in a different class. Elevations and 
perspective views are essential where the monumental 
element takes precedence of the utilitarian, and no 
assessor should be appointed to adjudicate on such com- 
petitions who is not an acknowledged scholar and artist. 
The present neglect of style is much to be regretted, and 
does not augur well for the future. A third class of build- 
ings is characterised by a combination of both the utili- 
tarian and monumental features. In this class we have 
municipal buildings and public libraries, and so far as 
securing the best resultsis concerned, it presents the most 
difficult of problems. I am disposed to think that all 
municipal undertakings should be, in the initial stage, 
planned by the municipal or borough engineer, and sub- 
sequently developed and carried out by an acknowledged 
artist-architect where possible, preference to be given to 
local talent, without competition. 

In all competitions I suggest that it be the duty of the 
assessor appointed (and no competition should be con- 
ducted without one) to secure tothe competitors a guaran- 
tee of decision within a fixed date. 


as RI 


THE COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


HE typical country cottage of the agricultural labourer 
T may have inspired the muse of many a poet, but it 
has never excited the admiration of the sanitary engineer, 
who, behind the honeysuckled porch and the ivy-covered 
walls, discerns the stuffy little rooms, the tiny windows 
designed to let in as little light as possible, and the absence 
of all sanitary conveniences and arrangements whatever. 
Health and decency have been as much ignored in the 
cottages in rural districts as in many a slum in London. 
Happily-the condition of the poorer classes in the country 
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is being more considered now than it was in years past, 
aud sanitation is less of a myth than it used to be, In 
many places, of course, there is still much ignorance and 
neglect on the part of the local sanitary authorities, whilst 
the beneficent landowners, with progressive ideas as to the 
right of the agricultural labourer to be decently and com. 
fortably housed, are none too numerous. And thus sani- 
tary relorm in country places is obstructed and retarded by 
the simple elementary causes of ignorance and neglect. 

But too often in attempting to improve matters they are 
made almost worse by the wrong lines upon which such 
attempts are made. То get rid of old cottages—small, 
damp, ill-ventilated, and badly lighted—and put up in their 
place new ones containing more or less precisely the same 
conditions is no good at all from a sanitary point of view. 
Moreover, to build such cottages in rows after the 
style of the workmen's cottages in suburban London 
intensifies the evil. It was the one saving clause in the 
indictment of the insanitary home of the agricultural 
labourer that, as a rule, it was detached, and had an 
abundance of open-air space all round it. In the new 
style, in some places we know of, the cottages are built in 
rows, and thus the insanitary state of one cottage affects 
the sanitary well-being of the lot, more or less. Of course, 
it is cheaper to build in this way, and if carefully designed 
by an architect who intelligently apprehends the practical 
needs of the case, and understands how best to meet them, 
there is no reason why such cottage rows should be 
unhealthy or inconvenient. Light and air are the two prin- 
cipal commodities required, and in the country at least these 
should be easily obtainable at moderate cost! Perhaps it is 
too much for a labourer to expect a detached cottage 
standing in its own grounds! And yet we do not see why 
it should be so, especially if only the cost of materials and 
construction could be cheapened. 

We were much interested in a letter which appeared in 
the Times last week, in which the writer said :—“ The 
correspondence in the Times two years ago on the Local 
Government Board's building by-laws induced me to 
appeal to Whitehall for permission to construct cottages 
of wood. After two years' delay the Board have accorded 
our very rural parish the privilege of erecting detached 
one-storey wooden bungalows, but what 15 bestowed with 
one hand the Board takes away with (һе other. А bunga- 
low of 6,000 ft. cubic capacity, or 600 square ft. area, must 
Бе зо ft. from the boundary of any adjoining lands ог 
premises. For every 75 ft. increase of area there must be 
5 ft. more interspace, so, when the maximum sized bungalow 
15 reached—viz., 9,000 ft. cube and goo ft. area—the 
interspace must beincreased to 50 ft., which necessitates 120 
ft. frontage. Inordertoraise the question originally, I built 
twofour-roomed, one-storey bungalows of wood, and, unfor- 
tunately, with an interspace of only 18 ft. The consequence 
is that 1 have had to pull one down. The other, of which 
I send you a plan and photograph, I let at 3s. 6d. a week, 
but cottages are so sought after here that I believe I could 
get 5s. Тһе cottage has more than one-eighth of an acre 
of garden; the gross cube is 5,669 ft. ; cube of room space, 
4,068 ft.; area occupied, 49o ft. super. The contract, 
exclusive of land, well, cesspool, and fence, was £102. 
The tenant says, ‘Compared with living in a row it 15 
Paradise!' Тһе plan and design have been carried out 1a 
brick with hollow walls and more substantial detail, 
though with very little more accommodation, and the cost 
vastly higher. Brick is, of course, preferable, but what 
we need is cheap construction." 

What is wanted is that the Local Government Board 
should encourage this cheap construction, within, of 
course, reasonable and defined limits. If they did, 
no doubt practical results would soon follow. Only 
the other week we announced the offering of premiums 
by the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Companies conjointly 
for designs and models of labourers' cottages, to be 
built chiefly of wood. Тһе main idea of the сотрей- 
Поп is apparently to endeavour to elicit some really 
practical suggestions for meeting the chief objections 
to tke extensive use of wood in building, such as danget 
of fire, the harbouring of vermin, the cost of painting, etc. 
Health, economy, and artistic appearance are also state 
to be essentials for special consideration. This should 
prove to be an interestiag competition, and we only trusi 
the results may tend to the practical elucidation of the 
points involved in a satisfactory way. For if we can 
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cheapen the cost of construction, with reasonable regard 
to fire-risks and sanitary considerations, then it ought to be 
possible to give every cottager his own home, standing in 
itsown garden. Аз the writer of the above letter well 
observes :—'* Where land goes begging at 10s. an acre the 
rural labourer ought to have the privilege of walking all 
round his house, and, moreover, of walking out of his 
house into his gatden: an allotment is a poor compensa- 
tion for the absence of a garden at his home.” We are 
confident that architects can supply the need so far as 
design goes if only the landowners and the Local 
Government Boatd will do their part. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the question of satisfactorily dealing 
with the present congested state of street traffic in 
the City of London is one of the most difficult problems 


‚which the civic authorities have to solve. Those who have 


had occasion to journey from Liverpool Street to Charing 
Cross any time during the past month or two cannot but 
have had their patience and temper tried by the continual 
blockage in the traffic from the Mansion House to the top of 
Fleet Street. At certain hours in the morning and evening 
Cannon Street is practically impassable, and in Cheapside 
the progress is almost аз slow. А quick and cheap means of 
transit from Liverpool Street to Charing Cross is а most 
urgent need, and has been for long time. А cab is almost 
as useless as а ‘bus, and the Underground is not only dear 
and inconvenient, but nasty as well. What can 
be done to mend matters it is difficult to see. 
Perhaps another “twopenny tube" from the Bank to 
Charing Cross and Piccadill might help us! Yet al- 
though the existing electric railway from the Bank to 
Bayswater is such a tremendous success there seem to be 
as many 'buses as ever on that route. And even now 
there are complaints that the throng of passengers on the 
new electric railway is so great that the trains are simply 
unable to carry them all. „Soif we cannot lessen the num- 
ber of 'buses one scarcely sees what сап be done, unless 
we begin to do now what aught to have been done long 
ago—devise main thoroughfares spacious enough to ac- 
commodate the traffic, The widening of Ludgate Hill was 
a good thing, so is the widening of Fleet Street, but the 
relief thus afforded is nothing like sufficient. Of 
course, Cannon Street must inevitably Ье dealt 
with in some way, otherwise the present state 
of things will simply grow steadily worse. Some 
eal relief for the traffic from the Bank to Charing Cross 
will have to be found, and that, too, before so very long. 
Perhaps tbose enterprising American capitalists, who are 
prepared to spend between three and four millions of 
money upon the construction of an electric railway from 
Charing Cross to Hampstead, will give the matter their 
consideration ! 


ARCHITECTS willing “to submit competitive designs for 
Stockport Union new infirmary are invited to send in their 
names, together with a list of the buildings of similar 
character erected from their designs, to Mr. Charles F. 

ohnson, clerk to the Guardians, Stockport, by the 8th inst. 

he selected candidates will then be asked to submit 
competitive designs for the new buildings, and premiums оё 
£150, £100, and Z 50 will be awarded the three best designs 
sent in. A professional assessor is to assist the guardians 
in the selection of the designs. 


IN a competition for a new cemetery lodge at Bexhill, the 
Urban District Council have selected, out of five designs 
submitted, that sent in by Mr. Mark ]. Lansdell, 
F.R.I B.A., of 71, Cambridge Road, Hastings, and 
38, Bow Lane, London, E.C. 

THE Architectural Association commence their new ses- 
sion this (Friday) evening, when Mr. Seth Smith delivers 
his presidential address, and distributes the prizes to the 
successful students. The opening meeting of the Asso- 
ciation's School of Design takes place on Tuesday evening 
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next at seven o'clock, when Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Beresford Pite will deliver addresses. 


Proressor T. Косек Ѕмітн, F.R.I.B.A., gives his opening 
lecture at University College on Monday evening next at 
7.30 p.m., to which admission is Нее Тһе subject is one of 


specially important public interest, viz, © Architectural 


Competitions." 


Mr. ARNOLD Мітснвіл, F.R.I.B.A., commences a course 
of ten illustrated lectures on “ English Architecture?" in 
Exeter Hall (the Concert Chamber) this (Friday) evenir у, 
the sth inst., at 8 o'clock. Thelectures will be continued 
on succeeding Friday evenings. The introductory lecture 
this evening 1s free 


> 


WE are sorry to note that the Nottingham Architectural 
Society holds no meetings for lectures, etc., during the winter 
months. This seems tous to be a pity. We believe much 
of the ‘esbrit de corps so essential to the furthering of the 
best interests of the profession is fostered and encouraged 
by this meeting together by architects for the reading of 
papers and the discussion of topics relating to professional 
or technical subjects. | 


SoME photographs of the 'British Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition appear in the Magazine of Art for October. 
From these the discerning reader will find that the result 
would have been infinitely better if Mr. Lutyens had 
given us something of his own original and characteristic 
architecture instead of such a very careful serving: up of 
old patterns. This regret is inevitable, though doubtless 
the photographs do little enough justice to the admirable 
quality of the work. Itis one more instance of the irony of 
fate, perhaps, that we exhibit ourselves in our least effec- 
tive light when we come before an international audience. 


Tug Office of Woods and Forests have just purchased 
from the Duke of Beaufort the Tintern Abbey Estate, 
which comprises the famous abbey 200 5,334 acres of land. 
This area includes nearly 3,000 acres of woodland, the 
most picturesque portions of which are the wooded hills 
and slopes with a frontage of not less than eight miles to 
the River Wye. Тһе Moss Cottage and Wyndcliffe, 
from which 17 counties are said to be visible, form part of 
the purchase. Тһе estate is near the extensive woods of 
the Crown in the Forest of Dean. At the same time the 
Crown has also purchased the whole of the duké's farms 
surrounding Raglan Castle, 3,169 acres in extent. It was 
originally proposed that the castle should be included in 
the purchase, but the Duke of Beaufort subsequently with. 
drew it. = 


THE private view of the fifth exhibition of sketches by the 
members of the London Sketch Club will be held on 
Saturday, 13th instant, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond 
Street, W., and the exhibition will be open to the public 
from the 15th to the 27th inst. inclusive. 


THE death, at the age of 61, of M. Jules Machard, the 
painter, is announced by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times. Іп 1865 he gained at the Paris School of Art the 
Prix de Rome, and on returning from the latter city he 
began exhibiting mythological and legendary subjects. 
He gained greater reputation by his portraits, but the 
numbers of his fashionable sitters т made him 
careless, and his later productions were scarcely more than 
sketches. 


Тнк School of Art Wood-Carving, Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, has been re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state that 
some of the free studentships maintained by means of 
funds granted to the school by the Drapers and the 
Cloth Workers’ Company are vacant. The evening class 
is for the present closed, but to meet the requirements 
of those professionally engaged during the week a 


‘special Saturday afternoon class is held. Forms of 


manager, Miss Eleanor Rowe. . 


‚ for the engraving and printing trades. 


o'clock. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES, 
application for the free studentships and any further par- Д | | T 
ticulars relating to the school. may be obtained from the By CHAS. E. GRITTON, А.М.Т.С.Е. . 


А Lone Line. 


A railway to connect New York with Buenos Ayres is 
proposed, at an approximate cost of £44,000,000. . Out of 
а total length of over 10,000 miles, 2,094 will be in the 
United States, 1,065 in Colombia, 1,785 in Peru, and 1,050 
in Argentine, not to detail other States. mM 


IRON. 
There can no longer be any doubt that the boom which 
has prevailed in the iron trade of the world generally, and 
in most of the collateral trades, as well, for a number of 
years past, is now more or less on the wane, says the Iron 
and Coal Trades Review. From all parts of Europe, from 
the United States, and from other countries, there isa 
consensus of opinion on this point, Fraüce, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, and Sweden, are all beginning to feel 
tbe inevitable effects of high prices, in the holding back of 
orders that might have been given out had things been 
different. Tbe boom, in our opinion, has gone too far, 
It has involved a certain amount of abuse of prosperity 
which must be attended by a corresponding Nemesis at a 
later period. (Let coalowners take warning!) If prices 
had advanced all round to the extent of, say, 30 per cent., 
there would have been a much better prospect of the con- 
tinuance of good times, and much less cause to fear for the 
aftermath. But no human ken has ever yet been able to 
analyse or control the mysterjous laws that determine the 
movement, and the duration of prices, and this remark is 
more true of iron and steel than of most other commodities. 
We have one great consolation. The future is unusually 
full of hope, and even of confidence. With the settlement 
of South African affairs, and a definite understanding as to 
China, the political outlook would be not unsatisfactory. 
There is much in the way of enterprises of moment 
looming in tbe future. 
DEFENCELESS Dover. 


Last week officials from the War Office visited Dover 
and inspected the fortifications. The visit is said to have 
been in connection with the scheme for substituting a 
modern armament for the existing obsolete muzzle-loading 


guns. 


At the Northampton Institute (St. John Street Road, 
Clerkenwell), a course of technical lectures is to be given 
during the months of October, November, and December, 

The course has 
been arranged by the L.C.C. School of Photo- Engraving 
and. Lithography and the Northampton Institute. The 
lectures are to have for their, subject, ^ The Production of 
a high-class Illustrated Magazine,” and will not be of a 
“ popular ” character, being designed to familiarize the 
workers in one branch of the printing craft with the 
practice and methods of other branches. They are 
specially arranged for men who are desirous of obtaining a 
more extended knowledge of the details of the various sides 
of the trade than is generally practicable in the ordinary 
course of business life, and will in consequence be confined 
to those who are engaged in the respective trades con- 
cerned. The lectures begin on Tuesday, the gth inst., and 
will be held each succeeding Tuesday evening at seven 
The subjects are—“ The Illustration of а 
Magazine”; wood-engraving ; typography ; photo-engraving 
and negative making ; photo-engraving and etching; motive- 
powerandlighting of worksbops;electroty ping, stereotyping, 
paper and ink ; making ready and machinery, and printing 
presses and macbines. These should prove a most useful 
as well as interesting series of lectures. Tickets for the 
course тау be Вай from the Principal of the Institute, Mr. 


R. Mullineux Walmsley. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have, in 
addition to the medals and prizes given for communica- 
tions discussed at the meetings of the institution in the 
past session, made the following awards in respect of 
other papers dealt with in 1899-1900:—A George 
Stephenson medal and a Telford premium to L. Е, Vernon- 
Harcourt, M.A, (London); Telford premiums to H. J. S. 
Heather, В.А. (South Africa), Walter Rosenhain (Cam- 
bridge), James Glover, M.A. (Lowton, Lanc), A. B. 
Brady (Brisbane), R. C. Farrell (Dunoon), C. F. V. 
ео, В.А. (Sydney), апа С. B. Walker (Barnsley). 

or student's papers :—The “ James Forrest” medal and 
a Miller prize to C. B. Fox, B.A. (Wimbledon); the 
‘james Prescott Joule” medal and a Miller prize to 
J; W. Smith (Burton-on-Trent); and Miller prizes to 

. Humphrey (New Swindon), H. Е. O'Brien, B.Sc. 
(Horwich). Е. Wimperis, B.A. (Cambridge), A. H. 
Morton on: The Council һауе nominated Mr. 
К. Е. 


CALCUTTA CALAMITY. 

The Secretary of State for India has received the news 
by telegram, from the Viceroy, that the rainfall at Calcutta 
between September 20th and 26th amounted to 384 inches, 
causing a flood, which rose in certain parts of the city to 
4 ft. 3 in. Much of the town has been cleared of water by 
opening pen-stocks and  canal-flushing sluice gates. 
Masonry houses to the number of 233, and 620 huts have 
falen, and roads are much damaged. | | 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS. 

The last sitting of the above took place last Saturday 
afternoon, under the presidency of M. Alfred Picard, 
Commissioner-General of the Exhibition, who thanked the 
foreign delegates for taking part in the Congress, and thus 
giving him the benefit of his experience and technical 
knowledge. M. Dubois, director of the Belgian railways, 
acknowledged the president's compliments on behalf of the 
visitors. It was resolved that the next Congress should 
be held at Washington, the date to be fixed by the Inter- 
national Committee. | 5 
A New CALORIMETER. а 

Professor Goodman read a paper before the British 
Association on a “ New form of Calorimeter for measuring 
the wetness of steam," designed by himself—a scale beam 
which will turn with тёз Ib. when weighing 120 lb. Two 
cylindrical tanks are suspended one above the other from 
the scale beam hook. А small mixing injector is attached to 
the bottom of the top tank through which the cold water 
from that tank passes, and is there mixed with the steam, 
which is supplied by a removable flexible steam pipe. 
The mixed steam and water pass a thermometer with a 
naked bulb on its way through tbe pipe between {Бе two 
tanks. An outlet cock enables the lower tank to Бе 
emptied at will. A double scale pan is suspended from 
the other end of the scale beam; a small upper one 15 


. Whitehead to the ** Palmer" scholarship at the 
University of Cambridge in succession to Mr. A. H. 
Kirby who graduated last June. 


Tue accounts for the half-year’s trading of the Leicester 
Corporation, in respect of their gas, electric light, and 
water departments show some very noteworthy results. 
In regatd to the gas undertaking the receipts amounted to 
£98,343, or an increase of £13,791 for the half-year; and 
the increase in the consumption during the same period 
amounted to 143 per cent. On the other side, the manu- 
facturing expenses had increased by £14,550, of which 
£11,736 was due to the increased cost of coal. On the 
whole balance-sheet there was a gross profit of £39,783, 
or an increase of £5,036 on the half-year, This was 
further increased by receipts from other branches, which 
made the gross profits £40,717 for the half-year, which 
works out at 8:87 per cent. on the capital invested. Out 
of this amount £15,633 had been paid for interest, and 
£5,166 to the sinking fund, leaving a net surplus profit of 
£19,888 13s. 6d. to be handed ‘over for the benefit of the 
ratepayers. The profits of the electric lighting depart- 
ments were, after paying interest, £1,430, of which £1,068 
was handed over to the sinking fund, and £362 to the 
benefit of the rates. The profits of the water undertaking 
amounted to £8,923 3$, 7d. for the half-year, out of which 
£3,183 195. 2d. was paid to the sinking fund, leaving a 
balance of £5,739 45. 5d. for the rates. Altogether the 
three undertakings, after paying interest on capital, had 
added 9,417 195. 2d. to tbe sinking fund for the redemption 
of capital, and £25,989 17s. 11d. to be handed over to the 
ratepayers as the result of the half-year's operations. | 
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for steam weights and а lower опе for water weights. The 
object of using the two pans is to prevent mistakes when 
weighing the two quantities separately. Тһе description 
of the method of use is too long and technical for tbis 
column. This excellent paper was read in Section С, 
which. in future will be known as the Engineering 
Section. . 
Dear Coar. 


The cost of the coal and coke consumed in the locomotive 
department of the Caledonian Railway in six months 
ending July 21st this year was £167,438; the Glasgow and 
S.W., £82,448; and the North British, £133,934; an 
aggregate of £383,820. Іп 1899 for the same period the 
aggregate was £273,533. Тһе distance run by the trains 
upon the three systems was less than 60,000 miles greater 
this year, so that the enormous increase in the coal bill is 
not due to this. 

А Prosperous Concern. 


The fifth annual report of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Limited, shows that for the year ending June 30th, the 
profits, after allowing for depreciation, and adding £679 
brought forward, amounted to £663,646. 


BFCOMING MORE VENERABLE. 


In a lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery Institute, 
Woolwich, Professor Petrie, claims that the arch is of 
Egyptian and not, as usually supposed, of Roman origin. 
In a tomb excavated by him about two years ago, he 
found the approach tunnel roofed with an arch consisting 
of three rings of brickwork, The tomb dated from about 
3,400 B.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE RUMANIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


It appears from the last report of our Acting Consul- 
General at Galatz that there are now 1,932 miles of rail- 
way open for traffic in Rumania, against 1,550 miles in 
1890 and 1,713 miles in 1895, while 72 miles are under 
construction aud 360 miles under survey. The total ex- 
penditure on railways up to the present has been 28? 
million sterling, including £1,375,480 on the Cernavoda 
bridge. Last yeat the revenue was /1,847,891, and the 
working expenses about 1} million. А mixture of lignite 
and petroleum is now largely used for fuel, a special 
apparatus having been invented for the proper consump- 
tion of the mixture. In 1896 only 2,200 tons of petroleum 
were consumed in the engines, but last year it rose to 
15,200 tons, while the consumption of lignite rose in the 
same period from 17,200 tons to 67,000 tons. Тһе railway 
administration initiated recently a weekly through service 
between Paris and Constantinople and Ostend and Con. 
stantinople by Bukarest and Constantza and a daily 
service between Bukarest and Berlin by Lemberg. The 
Ostend-Constantinople service has been a heavy loss, 
while the Berlin service leaves room for much improve- 
ment. The Consul. General thinks it a mistake that im- 
portant provincial towns such as Galatz and Braila are 
not taken into account at all in the service, and that 
much might be done to add to its popularity and success. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


DURABLE INSCRIPTIONS UPON MEMORIALS. 


[R,—In the current issue of the British ARCHITECT 

it is stated that Lord Grimthorpe advocates the use 

of bell metal raised letters as best for memorials to the 
dead—he asserts they are “practically immortal.” Lord 
Grimthorpe, as I know well from much practical 
experience, is a very clever all-round man, but the grim, 
and yet really very kindly-hearted old gentleman does not 
know everything, and he is slightly wrong in the present 
instance! Bell metal letters are well enough in their 
way, but a great difficulty exists in attaching them firmly 
to either marble or granite memorials. Fix them as one 
may a chisel, or even a knife, in the hands of a mis- 
chievous person, is a tool that will easily prize them off. 
Another thing to be said against them (although that is 
a point Lord Grimthorpe would not for a moment con- 
sider) is their comparative great cost. Ша client otders 
bell metal letters for a memorial, апа does not ask the 
price before he gets his bill, he always thinks he has 
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been robbed, as in comparison to any other kind of 
lettering they are exceptionally costly. 

In the United States one generally finds raised letters 
in the actual marble or granite, a goodly treatment, save 
that seen in some lights, such inscriptions are difficult to 
decipher. In this country the best memorials are mostly 
* lead lettered ” t.¢., the letters are incised; holes drilled 
therein here and there to dovetail the metal, and lead is 
afterwards hammered in. If the too often ever-present 
schoolboy with a new pocket-knife does not try his skill at 
picking them out, the lead will probably prove as durable 
as bell metal. Lord Grimthorpe alludes to raised letters 
on many media:val bells as being still quite legible. This 
undoubtedly speaks well for the material, although it must 


be remembered bells hang in belfries, and thus are not 


materially affected by the elements. But on the roof of 
Exeter Cathedral some of the original lead cresting, put 
upon the nave ridge by Bishop Grandisson (А.р, 1327-69), 
18 as good to-day as it was on that on which it was cast 
more than 600 years ago. 
Yours obediently, 
Harry Heus. 


Fair Park, Exeter. October 3, 1900. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WALSALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMPETI- 
TION. 
DESIGN BY WILLS AND ANDERSON. 
E illustrate this week the very excellent design sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Н. W. Wills and John Anderson, 


in the competition for public brildings at Swansea, the 
result of which we announced last wcek. ۱ 


DESIGN FOR LABOURERS' COTTAGES. 
R. HEYWOOD HASLAM, ARCHITECT. 


These excellent little cottages, designed for a Lancashire 
district, are intended.to be built in local sandstone of a 
light brown colour for both walls and roof, the stone soon 
weathering to a deep brown. Тһе ridge, hips, etc., arc of 
lead; all the external woodwork is to be painted a 
brilliant green. 
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S. PAUL'S PARISH BUILDINGS, WEST 
HARTLEPOOL. 


[۰ Н. MORTON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


These buildings, a view and plan of which we give in 
this issue, are in course of erection in. West Hartlepool. 
The accommodation provided for Sunday school purposes 
is for 1,150 children. The buildings contain on the ground 
floor a large hall 82 feet by 36 feet, providing accommoda- 
tion for an audience of 60o, having platform and retiring 
rooms at the south and facing Milton Road. Оп either 
side of this hall are the class rooms. Оп the west side, 
facing into Milton Road, is a large infants' class room, 
which is intended also for the holding of small meetings. 
The entrances are from Murray and Alma Streets. On the 
first floor, approached by а separate entrance in Murray 
Street, is the institute, in which are two games rooms, 
billiard rooms with space for two tables, a secretary's room 
and lavatory. 

The walls are faced with Commondale bricks and Dun- 
house stone dressings, roofed with Welsh slates, and 
heated by hot water. The contractor is Mr. C. T. 
Watson, of the Central Estate, Hartlepool. Mr. R. 
Murray, J.P., has acted in the honorary capacity of Clerk 
of Works, and the buildings have been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. J. Н. 
Morton, F.R.I.B..\,, architect, of South Shields. 

The buildings were opened by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry on Saturday, September 15th, 1900. 
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“Ir men would learn from history, what lessons it might 
teach us. But prejudice, passion, and party blind our 
eyes, and the light which experience gives is a lantern on 
the stern, which shines only on the waves behind us." — 
Coleridge. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


tbe Church Congress. 

Sarcastic seemed the phrase, “ the housing of the poor,” 
said the Rev. J. W. Horsley, when he thought of the 
124,000 people in his civil parish, living on less than a 
mile square ; of nearly Ба a million in London whose 
home consisted of one room ; of 4,575 one-roomed homes 
in Spitalfields, 1,400 being occupied by numbers rising 
from 4 to 11 persons ; of nearly a quarter of all babes born 
near him dying before they were a year old; of 17 persons 
found to be inhabiting a single room in his neigbbouring 
parish, Camberwell ; of 3,000 persons to the acre, through 
the agency of industrial dwellings, in one part of White- 
chapel; of 26,000 of the опе-гооте in London living six 
or more to the room; of his having, as a Poor Law 
guardian, to shelter whole families in the workhouse 
because the father, though in work, could not find rooms; 
of there being nothing but the streets or the workhcuse 
for hundreds of families in most London parishes if the 
righteous law against overcrowding was exactly enforced ; 
of some sanitary officials martyred by their employers for 
doing their duty without sloth or respect of persons, and 
of others doing what might be expected when in the 
habit of drinking at the expense of housejobbers; of 
slum owners raising rents without scruple or pretence until 
families who had two rooms for decency and health's sake 
were obliged to crowd into one; of a large estate 
owner on his false assumption that there would be a 
penny rise in the rates extracting from his tenants an 
addition of five times what that rate would be; of a six- 
‘roomed tenement іп a city slum inhabited by six families 
at 63. а week each, that was £93 12s. per annum for a 
cottage in an alley ; of one sanitary inspector for 40,000 
people; of a South London house agent suggesting to 
his tenants that they should meet the raising of their 
rents from 14$. 6d. to 20s. by turning the houses into 


ТЕЗ subject was dealt with in several papers read at 


brothels ; of the habitual threat of a large proportion of 


‚property owners or their agents that any complaint to 
sanitary authorities would be met by an increase of rent ; 
of the observation from his prison experience that slums 
stunted, and that the stunted stole, and that criminals and 
drunkards were made by overcrowded, insanitary areas, 
not attracted to them from elsewhere; that, in fact, it 
was the stye that fouled the pig before the pig further 
fouled the stye, and that, therefore, bad landlords, 
whether of village hovels or city slums, were chiefly 
responsible for crime. For over a quarter of a century, 
he said, his work һай been chiefly for the poorest, and 


largely for the worst places and persons in London, and 


as a result he declared that to preach temperance, sober- 
‘ness and chastity to dwellers in insanitary dens, without 
attempting to ameliorate their conditions, was more than 
a futility—it was an irreligious absurdity. Neither health 
‘nor wealth was possible when houses and bodies were in 
an insanitary condition, and therefore they must not 
indulge in the mockery of prayers for health and wealth 
without the persistent endeavour to obtain and retain 
these blessings. It was not only in city slums that the 
horribly housed could be found. Miss Cocbrane, of St, 
Neot's, Hunts, chairman of a parish council, found close 
to her home in a village of only 430 people, зо cottages 
with only one bedroom, wherein in some cases eight, and 
'even ten, people slept. Only one of the cottagers had 
heard of a medical officer of health, and none of their 
‘homes had been visited by an inspector of nuisances, 
although totally unfit for habitation, owing to their 
insanitary and dilapidated state. In the country, far more 
than in towns, were the poor ignorant of what was 
injurious, and still more of the remedy and the protection 
aftorded by the law. Here, also, even more than in towns, 
the fear that complaint would mean increased rent, or 
even ejectment, would be justified when there were no 
empty cottages into which they might move. Sometimes 
a whole village, even an area with several villages, 
belonged to one great Jandlord—perhaps an absentee; 
who could bring such evils to his notice without fear of 
consequences? Іп other places, the blood-guiltiness 
rested with a corporation, which the cottager knew even 
less how to approach, and Cambridge men interested in 
social problems otherwise than as abstract economists 
might learn from Miss Cochrane that “іп Cambridgeshire 
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the cottages on some of the college estates are very bad 
indeed." Who dared speak? Surely the church provided 
for each village one priest, presumably with eyes and nose 
and mind and heart, and not destitute of a voice that was 
meant to be the organ of a prophet's duty ? 

Dr. Steggall reviewed the history of legislation on the 
subject, and showed that the real root of the difficulty lay 
not so much in the Legislature as in the apathy and 
negligence of the local authorities. Тһе general tendency 
of public improvements, the widening of streets, and so on, 
was to send the dispossessed, who were generally the 
poorest, further and further afield, and so rents rose apart 
altogether from any natural growth of the town population, 
He suggested that if landlords would live more on their 
property and would cease to regard life as a tedious 
routine, a happier state of matters would be found to 
prevail. 

Sir T. Wrightson called attention to the valuable pro- 
visions of the Small Dwellings (Acquisition) Act. That 
measure would help the working classes, while fostering 
their spirit of independence. By means of it a man might 
be financially assisted to become the occupying owner of 
his house, The workman would pay less for redemption 
of capita], interest, rates, and repairs than the rent he 
would otherwise pay to a landlord, while after 30 years he 
would become the absolute owner. There was nothing to 
prevent philanthropic agencies undertaking to build the 
house айа lend the money to the purchaser up to within 
IO Or 5 per cent. of the whole value, charging such a rate 
as would pay a substantial interest. 

Councillor Thompson said the local authorities did not 
carry out their powers because they dared not. If they 
did, councillors would lose their seats and the officers would 
lose their salaries or situations. The working classes 
would be injured still more if local authorities enforced the 
Act. Ifthe tenant was suspected of giving information to 
the inspector he had to go out of the house. He spoke 
from experience. It was the fundamental fact of the 
failure of the house difficulty which the local government 
had seemed unable to grasp, but that governed the whole 
situation and hampered schemes that might otherwise do 
a vast amount of good. Тһе clearance of insanitary 
areas, by restricting still more the inadequate ac- 
commodation, tended to increase overcrowding and 
to force up rents. Another fatal obstacle to im- 
provement schemes was the enormous cost. Clearances 
had been effected by the London County Council at 
a cost of from £50 to £70 per head, or from £ 300 to £ 500 
per family. They gave the money to the owners of the 
slum. The house famine had Jed to the formation of 
syndicates to buy up property in insanitary areas. He 
insisted that instead of buying up the slum landlords, 
insanitary areas ought to be treated on the principles 
applied in the case of individual houses under the Act of 
18go. It was provided in the case of individual houses 
that the owner should bear the cost of demolition. The 
owner should receive payment in the form of an annuity 
or a first charge on the annual value of the reconstructed 
property. The compulsory formation of an improvement 
trust by all the owners, and apportionment of expenses 
and receipts would be a much easier matter than the pre- 
sent process. Private enterprise, unstimulated, unregu- 
lated, unassisted, had left them face to face with the 
present abominable condition of things, and it had also 
given them acres of new slums. Тһе rents of the new 
houses were too high; the houses therefore were sublet, 
and so the new houses were rapidly deteriorating and 
leaving the people as badly off as before. Land was at 
the bottom of the housing question. They wanted access 
to cheap land instead of having to buy dear land. There 
was a corner in land all round our urban centres. The 
great public dwellings companies and trusts had ргас- 
tically suspended operations during the last ten years 1n 
spite of the average returns of 43 per cent. 
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AT an examination in Practical Sanitary Science, held 
under the auspices of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers 
on the 21st and 22nd ult., the following passed qualifying 
for “Membership,” viz, Т.К. Atkinson, Penrith ; and 
the following, qualifying for *''Associateship," viz. | 


Jenkins, Harlow ; H. J. Hammick, Stonehouse, Plymout 


27,48 
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WALSALL. PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
DESIGN BY 


WILLS Ж ANDERSON ARCHITECTS. 
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THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
PLUMBERS. 


I the quarterly meeting of the Court, held at the 
А Guildhall, on the 26th ult., Mr. Charles Hudson was 
sworn into the office of Master, and Mr. Alderman Richard 
Hindand Alderman Sir John Knill, Bart., into the offices of 
Warden and Renter Warden respectively for the year ensu- 
ing. Dr. F. J. Waldo, Medical Officer of Health for Temple 
and St. George's, Southwark, and Dr. Reginald Dudfield, 
Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, were admitted to 
the Freedom and Livery of the Company. 

The copy of a memorial to the Right Hon. A. ]. 
Balfour was laid before the Court, calling attention to the 
desirability of the Government dealing with the registra- 
tion of qualified plumbers, in the interest of the public 
health, and bearing the signatures of Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
Charles Cameron (Medical Officer, Dublin), the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, Professor W. R. Smith (King's 
College, London), Professor Matthew Hay (Aberdeen 
University), and other chief officers of the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, held at Aberdeen, and 
about боо delegates and members representing sanitary 
authorities, architects, colleges, hospitals, school boards, 
and other bodies in various parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

It was reported that the following resolutions were 
passed at the Tenth International Congress of Hygiene 
aud Demography beld in Patis:—(1) That all plumbers' 
work. as much in the supply of drinking water as in the 
removal of soil or slop water, should be the object of par- 
ticular attention. Тһе pipes for the distribution of water, 
as well as the hydraulic apparatus (reservoirs, syphons, &c.) 
and the down pipes for slop water should be completely 
protected from frost. (2) That a professional education, 
with a test examination before obtaining a diploma, should 
be demanded of "Sanitary Plumbers" with a view to 
spreading among plumbers a knowledge of hygiene and of 
rational and economic construction in their work. 
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HOW SHOULD CEMENTS BE TESTED? 


HE American Society of Civil Engineers is prosecuting 
T an inquiry into the matter of tbe proper manipula- 
tion of tests of cements, and the committee in charge of 
the investigation has just published its preliminary report, 
a report which is full of interest for many reasons, for none 
more, perhaps, than because it presents so many diverse 
views. For this reason we may be thankful, says the 
American Architect, that only twenty-six out of the hundreds 
of members of the society cared to make answer to the 
committee's list of seventy-odd questions. Опе would 
think the list long enough to bring out all the information 
desirable, and yet there are two questions which we would 
like to have had answered, and these two questions are: 
What is the true value of cement tests when regarded 
from the standpoint of the satisfactory meeting of practical 
requirements in average building or engineering construc- 
tion? What becomes of the cement that is rejected at 
one job, because of failing to satisfy the tests of the 
engineer in charge? We believe that a true reply 
to the second question, a .reply which could only 
be furnished by cement dealers — under compulsion, 
shall we say ?-— would go far to provide a true 
answer to the first. What becomes of all this 
mass ol cement condemned by the voice of the 
engineering profession ? In bulk it amounts to a good 
deal, and its manufacture has consumed much money. 
Its bulk is not to be dissipated by a breath of engineering 
disapproval, and cement dealers are not likely to leave 
unsold to a second party what a first one would not buy. 
It may be taken for granted, then, that condemned cement 
is nevertheless sold and used, by some one, for some 
purpose. If the use of cement that does not satisfy the 
appointed tests is so perilous, why do we not have to note 
the occurrence of a continuous train of constructional 
disaster in some degree commensurate with the bulk of tbe 
rejected cement ? Supposedly, of course, rejected cement 
is sold later as second quality and used only for low-grade 
work where strength is not very material. Doubtless 
much of it is so used, but we fancy that not a few not 
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over-scrupulous dealers, knowing how greatly tests depend 
on the personal equation, do not hesitate to sell the cement 
rejected by one engineer to his neighbour around the 
corner, and no very real harm seems to result. We feel 
that there is a good deal of unnecessary particularity in 
this matter of tensile tests for cement. 

The answers set down in the committee's report 
reveal a state of considerable uncertainty, to say the least. 
To the question, How much cement may properly be ac- 
cepted on the test of a single sample? even these twenty- 
six respondents give almost as many answers, and they run 
from a single barrel to a car-load, though a plurality favour 
testing one barrel in every ten. Chemical and microscopic 
tests are held by most to be needful only occasionally, in 
cases of inexplicable failure, or where adulteration is sus- 
pected. Crushed quartz is to be preferred to natural sands 
in testing cement mortars. Answers to questions relating 
to manipulation, proportions of ingredients, duration, and 
SO оп, are very various and often conflicting. In fact, the 
presence of the personal equation is everywhere conspicuous 
in the answers, many of them seeming to be based on mere 
acquired habits, pure and simple. Тһе advisablity of 
makiug compressive tests is admitted by a majority, it 
being generally stated that such tests would “ corre- 
spond more closely to the conditions existing in practice ۳ 
and that “there 1s no necessary relation between tensile 
and compressive strength,” Professor |. B. Johnson, one 
of the most practical of scientific observers, going so far as 
to declare that there is ** no necessity for tensile or cross- 
breaking tests." Тһе utility of a bending test, in view of 
the many new uses of concrete, is advocated by seven of 
the thirteen members who answered the question. Finally, 
amongst many other interesting matters, the supposedly 
important question of using cement in low temperatures is 
treated 25 1] it were not a matter of much consequence 
after all, the few answers quoted tending to show that the 
actual damage due to freezing is superficial, and can 
easily be negatived by ordinary precautions. 
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FIRE RISKS.* 


TALL building, having openings in the floors from the 
А roof to the basement, resembles closely а chimney- 
stack. 

The contents and trim are the fuel in a fireproof build- 
ing, and the air enters the windows, doors and other open- 
ings to support the combustion. Аз the contents are 
beyond control, it is essential that the design should be as 
dissimilar as possible to that of the furnace and chimney. 
The air-supply should be under some restriction, by keep- 
ing the windows and door-openings tight, and resistance 
should be offered to all tendency to flue-draught, by 
partitions and division of floors. Openings in a vertical 
line should not be encouraged, but when necessary for 
elevators and stairs such openings should be cut off from 
the rest of the building by fire-division walls. 

It has repeatedly been proved that unprotected metal 
construction cannot withstand fire, nor can it be called 


.''slow-burning." Мо mater how **firepooof" a building 


may be, it will be ruined if there is sufficient combustible 
material to create a hot fire lasting for sufficient time. 
The metal must be kept below the point of ‘‘ redness.” 
Metallic members should be made of at least sufficient 
thickness to prevent rapid heating, even though they have 
excess of strength to withstand the stress to be actually 
carried. | 

For а building of good modern construction, the fire 
hazard of exposure is greater than the risk of fire within, 
and precautions should be taken in the original plans. 
This is seldom done, as the exposed sides are primarily 
designed for some architectural effect. A building is liable 
to take fire from an external hazard on every floor at the 
same time, a condition most difficult to control, and one 
that would never exist naturally from internal causes. 
Modern tall buildings make most efficient ''fire-stops," 
but they are not designed for that purpose. 5 

No building materialhas better fire-resisting qualities than 
good hard-burned brick set in cement mortar. Most stones 


* From a paper by F. de B. Parsons, read before the Franklin 
Institute, February 8th, 1900, and published in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institu’e, 
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> te. covered with metallic lath and laster are not to be treated 
are р e and hal as fireproof. Such Poo: may withstand a fire, 
a M . All fancy ornamentations of stone, such as bal. | but sate liable a ee A ager os „ше 
conies, cornices, trim, etc., are extremely dangerous, from Eis , я а Ко ы раз oo 
the fact that they are liable to fall during the conflagration. lets the naus pu a e Fee g^ rest on 
Terra-cotta in certain forms has been used for trim,-but it | wooden sills or flooring, bu 5 n on the arches 
has been found that terra-cotta, while а good fire retardent, | and extend to the bottom o б е arches above, 
ill be seriously damaged on the thin edges, and will This precaution is often neglected. artitions should. be 
تسوا‎ па subsequent removal and renewal. The cost | solid, with as few openings as possible, in order to be most 
of this renewal of stone and terra-cotta on the facade of | effective, as Openings cut for doors and transom-lights 
a building will be much greater than the cost of the | decrease their value as a fire-retardent. Comparisons 
actual material injured, as much of the backing will | have been drawn between fire-partitions and brick walls. 
have to be taken down although in itself uninjured. This It is not reasonable to expect that partitions made of two 
` was shown in| the Pittsburg and Home Life fires. Bonds Inches of concrete plaster or expanded metal, or of 4-in. 
and pier-caps are frequently made of stone and subjected | terra-cotta blocks, Сап withstand the same severe punish. 
to great weight. Аз these are usually unprotected, they | ment as a 12-18. brick wall. Both fire-walls and partitions 
are dangerous, and it would be much better to use cast- | have their legitimate duty to perform, ‚and the inspector 
iron. In the same manner, stone columns carrying great | should not underrate the hazard by mistaking the one for 
weight cannot be recommended; their unreliability to | the other. Fire-walls are especially valuable. Buildings 
withstand the action of the heat and water is an item covering a large area should be divided by such walls. If 
which must be kept in mind, both from the financial view. there had been some such division in the Windsor Hotel, 
point of cost of renewal and from the danger of failure, | the building could have resisted much longer. _ Every one 
thus dropping part of the building, which otherwise would | has posed id | ding be ae mill e bo UE 
ve stood. even though.a ulldıng be gu 3 
E floors should be solid, to prevent the fire from - thin party-wall will hold a fire and prevent lts spreading 
spreading, and the beams and girders be well imbedded Curtain-walls, Carried on the metal ‘cage frames are 
and protected, so that no part of the metal will be exposed. | not as reliable as self-sustaining walls of equal thickness, 
While most fireproofing substances have proved to be Combustible contents must be expected, but the quantity 
excellent, it must be remembered that there is a choice of | of combustible material in the trim and finish of a building, 
grades, and that many of those grades are deficient in | and the manner of its application, directly affects the 
fire-resisting qualities. The greatest weakness with all | hazard. The amount of wood used in an average so-called 
floor-arch blocks is an exposed thin edge. Most arches | « fireproof ” building having wood flooring, base, chair- 
have such an edge, covering the lower flange of the floor- rail, door and window trim, amounts to about two pounds 
beams. These thin edges are apt to break off and expose | for each cubic foot of contents, without including the furni- 
the metal. Itis still an unsettled question whether hard- ture or movable fittings. This would exceed the weight of 
burned. tile, pcrous hollow tile, ordinary bricks or solid the metal in a skeleton frame and be equal, or nearly so, to 
construction of cement is the best. The under side that in a cage frame. Without injury to the usefulness or 
of floors, forming the ceiling beneath, should efficiency of a building, the amount of combustible material 
always be finished flat and smooth. Тһе custom of | could be reduced by careful planning. Тһе wood floors 
having a panelled ceiling, by permitting girders and beams could nearly all be left out, or, if retained, used only on 
to project below the main level, should not be sanctioned | limited areas and laid thin and solid on the concrete filling. 
without penalty, as it is difficult to protect these im- | An air-space under flooring should never be allowed, as it 
portant members when thus arranged and to prevent them | is extremely hazardous. М early а! the door and window 
fromrretaining the Smoke and heat in the pockets thus | trim can be made of adamant plaster, and the only wood 
formed. The consequent loca] heating and irregular ex- | required would be for jamb and lintel. As the edges of 
pansion may cause serious trouble. When such projec- | partitions are always rough, the carpenter usually puts on 
tions must exist, it would be well to supply a false ceiling | the trim with an air-space behind it. This air-space 
made with expanded metal and plaster. Should be filled with absolutely incombustible and perma- 
In tall buildings, where the ground-area is limited and nent material. Basesand chair-rails are useless ornamenta- 
valuable, it is not feasi le to construct the 1100۴ without tion, and their value could be better utilized in some form 
Openings. Fire can only spread from floor to floor through | of real fire-protection. It is not necessary to use wooden 
such openings for light, stairs, elevators, dumb waiters, studding for. nailing purposes, as nails will take a firm hold 
chases for Pipes and wires, etc., or externally from win- | in terra-cotta. Іп general, all woodwork should be omitted 
dow to window. This hazard is grave, since it can only | except where absolutely necessary, and then used on the 
be overcome at the cost of inconvenience and considerable slow-burning Principle. E 
€xpense. The modern mill construction is admirable in Windows are dangerous because they let a fire enter 
this regard, where the floors are solid and the openings | from without, and supply air and draught to a fire within. 
are made in an adjoining tower-like building, or in parts | In consequence they should be as small in size and as few 
separated and cut off by permanent fire-walls. Аз both | in number as the circumstances will permit. They should 
of these methods are wasteful of area, they will not be | be protected with Shutters. When shutters are not 
countenanced by owners of tall buildings for city use. The feasible wired glass should be used, and in exposed posi- 
Closest approximation to such mill practice, however, | tions the glass should be doubled, with an air space 
should be adopted. The elevator and stair wells should | between. There is no reason why wired glass cannot 
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Бе énclosed in fire-walls of brick, with all co | always be used for windows on elevator and stair wells, 
material. removed Elevator entrances and for door panels and transom lights. Wired glass has 
lattice-work, a hazard which could be rectified b 8 | One advantage over shutters, in the fact that windows are 


fire-doors or metal roller-shutters that c 


Cases of emergency. Openings for pipe he main parts of the buildings should be made self. 
be packed with non-combustible material. Supporting, no matter what happens. Heavy weights, 
will act as a flue, and it is remarkable ho such as tanks, elevator appliances, cornices, balconies, and 
the like, should be so constructed as not to fall, except in 
cases of total destruction. The hazard from falling 
weights is most serious in impeding the firemen, in break- 
j і oors which would act as 
draught flues, and in damaging parts of the structure 
which would otherwise have been uninjured. Smoke flues 
Cause an annual loss to the insurance companies doing 
business in the United States of upwards of 20,000,000 
dollars. In modern tall buildings, however, the hazard 
from these flues is reduced to a minimum, on account. of 

e manner in which such buildings are constructed. 

храпвіоп and contraction cause hazards which cannot be 
neglected. Every materia] used in construction expands 


less likely to be left open. 


tions that are not fireproof are valuele 


the hazard. by Preventing close approach to fight the 
ame and by the cost tọ replace, 
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on the application of heat, and the amount of expansion is 
‘not uniform. In composite construction—that is, where 
part is metal and part stone or brickwork—the difference 
in the lengthening of the various sub-divisions in a tall 
“building may be sufficient to create severe cross strains 
that may cause failure of certain details which otherwise 
would have withstcod the heat. Іп many fires, external 
and fire-division walls have been thrown down by the ex- 
pansion of the main metallic members. The design should 
provide allowance for expansion in all parts where the 
amount of lengthening would cause damage or failure. 

There can be no question but that there is a hidden 
. hazard in metallic members subjected to rust. Rust is a 
process of slow combustion, and, if allowed to progress, 
will eat away the members to an extent that may render 
them so thin as to heat rapidly, or to fall under a normal 
load. Metallic members, therefore, buried in masonry 
cannot be considered as safe as those which are located 
away from such masonry and protected with some good 
fire-retarding covering, which could be removed from 
time to time for the purposes of inspection. 

In a broad sense, there are two separate methods of 
construction— one of them monolithic in character, the 
other built up of small pieces, joined or cemented to- 
gether by some different substance. Monolithic con- 
struction has the great advantage of solidity and uni- 
formity, and from it small pieces are not apt to fall or 
break out, thus forming draught-areas or flues. On the 
other band, the financial hazard of such construction 
is great, for, if any damage is created, a greater quantity 
of good material must be taken out and replaced than if 
the construction were made up of smaller pieces. А 
building of the Walker Soap Works, in Allegheny City, 
was exposed to fire on May 25th, 1899. Тһе fire occurred 
in а brick building 14 feet away, and for the time was 
very intense. The building was built of steel framework, 
filled in with cement walls, retained on expanded metal. 
The construction was monolithic, and withstood the heat 
with but slight injury, although the brick building was 
greatly damaged. Опе of the most serious troubles is 
the alteration of the plans after the work has been started. 
The original design may call for a well-protected building, 
but, through carelessness of inspection or the desire to 
save a little money, the character of the building may te 
changed to a veritable fire-trap. | 

The question naturally arises, whether it pays the owner 
to make a building thoroughly fireproof. Unfortunately, 
there are many who build for the specific object of obtain- 
ing the greatest income from a minimum outlay, and the 
eflort to save on the first cost is so great as to render 
their judgment valueless as to what should or should not 
be done. Tall buildings of cheap construction are a 
menace, not only to owners and tenants, but to tbe com- 
munity. In any building there must be, and always will 
be, an amount of combustible matter that cannot well be 
reduced, Owners frequently locate floor-openings so as}to 
take up a minimum floor-space, and thus render a maxi- 
mum area available for income-earning purposes. Nearly 
every builder estimates the amount of space devoted to 
public use, and concludes that the best building is the 
one that has given up the least percentage. While this 
effort is commendable from a purely income-earning 
standpoint, it often renders the design dangerous to life 
and property, and frequently makes it impossible to 
design a building under such conditions that it shall be 
fireproof. When stairs and elevators are placed together 
in the same well, there must always be a strong ten- 
dency to cut off means of escape and means of saving 
property from floors above. 

Even in a fireproof building dependence must be had 
upon human aid; and when the building is tall, it 
towers beyond the reach of any fire-department. А fire 
in the lower part is easily accessible, and the hazard 
most dreaded is that of a fire in the upper stories. The 
water-tanks, as usually supplied on roofs of tall buildings, 
are inadequate in capacity. Unless the pumping-plant 
of the building be so situated as not to be injured 
or rendered useless, the tank hardly pays for its cost in 
cases of severe fire. 

Owners do not hesitate to spend thousands of dollars on 
fancy marble panelling, architectural carving and similar 
ornamentation, and will refuse to spend a few hundred 
dollars to have plans properly prepared, and to see that 
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the dangerous parts are constructed with that care which 
a really fireproof building should demand. TN 

From the viewpoint of the fire insurance companies, it 
appears as if such companies had no interest in actual 
firepróof construction. Such should not be the case, for 
anything that will tend to reduce the fire-hazard will neces- 
sarily tend to reduce the fire-loss. The gross business of 
the companies might be reduced, but the net income would 
be increased. Unfortunately, they do not act in unison, 
and each one seeks risks which are dangerous in character, 
through a sheer spirit of competition. Тһе influence for 
good that could be exerted by insurance companies is 
great, provided they would properly classify their risks, 
charging penalties or reducing their rates in accordance 
with the elements of design and the means employed to 
secure really fireproof construction. 


LIGHT IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


HAT light is an essential of health has long been 
recognized vaguely, but we are now gradually 
learning to some extent, remarks the Lancet, to what the 
health-giving properties of the sun's rays are due. The 
depressing and demoralising effects of darkness have been 
known from time immemorial, and the dungeon was 
perhaps the worst form of punishment to which a human 
being could be subjected. It is only comparatively 
recently that attention has been given to the necessity of 
providing an abundant supply of unfiltered light as well as 
air to our dwelling-places. A little over half a century 
ago many of the tenements of London were no better than 
dungeons from the point of view of the provision made fot 
the entrance of light. Indeed, as is well known, glass 
windows were taxed, this action of the State being itself an 
incentive to darken the house. The question remains 
how best to secure the health-giving properties of light 
whilst excluding variable conditions of weather which 
would give rise to discomfort. In a paper upon this 
subject which was read at the recent meeting of the Tenth 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography іп 
Paris, M. Trelat, a well-known authority on hygiene, gave 
it as his opinion that the best light for the house 
is the slanting light, as opposed to the vertical 
and the horizontal lights. Of course the light 
proceeding in a straight line from the zenith could not be 
made available, while the light proceeding in a straight 
line from the horizon, as at sunset, similarly could not be 
utilised, besides which tbis light is not so pure, for, as М. 
Trelat holds, it is deteriorated by passing through succes- 
sive layers of dust and vapours escaping from the soil. 
According to this view, houses should be constructed to 
receive the rays of light at an angle of 30 degrees—that is 
to say, from a space corresponding with the mid-heavens 
—and, in order to obtain this light, houses should not be 
higher than two-thirds the width ofthe street. Ifa street, 
for example, were 30 ft. wide the houses on each side should 
not be higher than 20 ft. We areafraid that there are very 
few houses and streets complying with this standard. The 
suggestion is, of course, not to cut down our houses, but 
to widen our streets—a suggestion with which everybody 
would be in accord were it possible economically to carry 
it out. The question of the presence of microbes at 
different air levels must not, however, be ignored. Вас- 
teriological experiments have shown that the air near the 
ground is loaded with micro-organisms, the number 
diminishing as we ascend. Thedifference is most marked 
even in the case of a five-storey building, the air in the top 
storey being comparatively free from microbes, while that 
on the ground floor swarms with them. This state of 
things would be altered if the sunlight were admitted 
properly on all floors, for sunlight is a powerful bactericide. 


| 


At the meeting of the Cheltenham Town Council on the 
Ist inst., it was reported, in connection with the renovation 
of the winter garden, that the work of strengthening and 
reglazing the roof is already in hand, and it was recom- 
mended that a loan of £5,500 should be raised to cover 
the cost of strengthening the walls, lighting, heating, 
decoration, &c. This recommendation was agreed to. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN STREET PAVING IN 
BASLE. 


SERIES of experiments in various materials for street 
А paving have been carried out during the past few 
years in Basle, of the results of which the United States 
Consul in that town gives some interesting particulars. In 
1888 the first wood pavement was laid in one of the chief 
thoroughfares, the material used being the Pinus abies, or 
fir, which covers the Jura and the Black Forest. In a few 
years the pavement was worthless, and had to be restored, 
the same material being used, but being subjected to 
improved treatment, special care being taken to secure 
uniformity in the blocks. Again the pavement required 
renewal in a few years; the lack of sunlight in the narrow 
streets where the blocks are laid promotes decay in the 
wood, while the concentration of the traffic on the parts 


not occupied by the tram lines and the sharp shoes of the |, 


horses hacked the blocks to pieces. Hence the use of fir 
blocks has been abandoned ; American pitch pine also has 
been rejected, on the ground tbat it has so much waste 
(sap wood) that its inspection is difficult. Larch from 
Valais (Pinus larix), resembling American larch, was laid 
experimentally in 1894, and is now in such a condition that 
an existence of nine or ten years is anticipated for it, and 
it 15 reported that this material proved fairly satisfactory 
in Paris, Oak and pine are rejected as unsuitable and too 
costly. On the whole, it has been decided to follow the 
example of Dresden and Leipzig, and use Australian karri 
wood. А square metre of this (10:76 square feet) would 
cost much more than American pitch pine or larch from 
Valais or the Grisons, and about twice as much as the fir 
from the jun or the Bernese Oberland at present used, 
but it has been found that it will last 18 years, as against 
ten years for the pitch pine, nine for the larch, and five to 
seven years for the local fir. This wood will, therefore, be 
used, not only for all extensions of the wood pavements, 
but for the repair of those existing at present. The streets 
now paved with cobble stones from the Rhine, as well as 
the macadamised streets, will in future be paved with 
large hewn quarry stones. А quartz sandstone from 
Alsace was tried a few yeats ago with excellent results, 
especially when the stones were laid closely and carefully 
together, when, it is said, the street is almost as noiseless 
as if paved with wood It costs about ros. per cubic 
metre (35:316 cubic feet), and lasts зо years. Belgian 
porphyty will also be experimentally used; it is said to be 
very durable, and to need hardly any expenditure for 
repairs. 


аве 
TRADE NOTES, 


ESSRS. GOODALL, LAMB & HEIGHWAY, of 
Manchester, have issued an illustrated catalogue of 
their mantelpieces and grates, wbich includes a consider- 
able variety of designs from very simple to elaborate 
patterns. Some good examples of wall-panelling and 
ceiling designs are also given. "There is a good deal to be 
said for the arrangement of fixed seats at the sides of the 
mantelpiece, and forming part of the design, as shown at 
page 19. It is nearly always agreeable to have seats 
arranged in a certain fixed place near the fireplace, and 
fixed as part of the constructive design of the mantel. 
The prices of the mantels appear moderate, and the latest 
forms of fire-grates are introduced. 


Tue Vulcan Hotel, Newport, Mon., bas been ventilated by 
means of Mackay’s patent direct - acting ventilators, 
supplied by Messrs, Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


А кем Cambridge quarter-chime clock has just been 
erected at Ampthili Parish Church, Beds, by Messrs. W. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, who have also completed a new turret clock and 
bell at Howden-Dene, Northumberland, for J. Strakers, 


Esq., J.P. 


THe “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co., Limited, 
Glasgow, are at present carrying out the ventilation of 
the original Secession Church, Ayr, by means of their 
- § Cousland’s Improved Climax ” direct-acting invisible roof 


ventilators, of which they are the patentees and sole 
manufacturers. 

Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventilation of 
Dennistoun United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, by 
means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators and 
improved air inlet brackets, of which they are the sole 
makers. 


Tur heating of Providence Chapel, Love Clough, 
Rawtenstall, is to be by Spencer’s patent “ Ventil's ” 
radiators. Patentee and sole maker is Mr. W. F. Spencer, 
Cross Bank Works, Oldham, who is also installing the 


appar atus. 

A VERY interesting visit was made by the members 
and associates of the Society of Engineers, on the 

26th inst., to the works of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 

pany at Beckton. 

Beckton Gas Works occupy a position on the River 

Thames, about one mile below Woolwich, on the Essex 
marshes, and, being the largest manufacturing works of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, produce about one- 
half the gas supplied by that company. The coal, which 
13 principally seaborne, is brought by steam colliers, and 
unloaded at two T-shaped piers by hydraulic cranes, lift- 
ing grabs or skips. It is shot into small waggons, which 
are weighed, made up into traias, and conveyed by loco- 
motives to the part of the works where the coal is required. 
The waggons are provided with a movable slide so that 
the coal may be shot from the elevated railway into the 
coal stores of the retort houses ready for use. The ele- 
vated railway connecting the piers with the retort houses 
also traverses the works, and provides space underneath 
for the storage of coals, 
‚ The carbonizing plant consists of 8,404 retorts, contained 
10414 retort houses, and about one-half of these are operated 
by machinery, hydraulic power, compressed air and power 
transmitted by ropes being used. The retort houses are 
all provided with a stage on which the stoking is conducted, 
the space underneath being used for tending the furnaces 
and disposing of the coke, the bulk of which is Shipped into 
sailing vessels at the wharf. 

The gas, on leaving the retorts, is cooled and then 
passed through the ammonia-extracting and the otber 
necessary purifying plant, and, after being measured, is 
ultimately stored in gas-holders. From the gas-holder it 
15 pumped, under pressure, to the storage stations in differ- 
ent parts of the metropolis. Тһе daily make of gas, in- 
cluding oil gas, of which about 84 million cubic feet are 
made, is about 58 million feet. The works include a 
foundry, smiths’, fitters’, and carpenters’ shops, stores, etc., 
and every description of plant necessary for the repair and 
maintenance of the works. 


À NEW technical school was opened at Macclesfield on the 


156 inst. 1۳6 cost has been £8,500, and the new building 
adjoins the free library and school of art on Park Green. 


—— B 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


А кем {тее library is proposed for Wavertree, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding £5,000, and to consist of a 
general reading-room and storage for 10,000 books. 


LaDy Aupry BULLER opened the new wing to the Girls’ 
Recreation Club, at Exeter, on the 29th ult. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Harbottle Read, of Exeter, and the builder 
Mr. Brealy. 


۰ 


Тнк Health Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have approved of a scheme, set forth in a report prepared 
by the City Engineer, for improving the streets surround- 
ing the site of St. George's Church. 


Тнв Harrogateand Knaresborough Joint Isolation Hospital 
Committee have decided to relinquish the site selected at 
Scotton for the proposed hospital, and have adopted one 
at Thistle Hill, ncar Knaresborough, subject to the 
approval of the West Riding County Council. The 2. 
site was near the River №194, and was strongly objecte 

to by the Rural and Urban authorities of Knaresborough. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS,—Examina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 
THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 6TH AND 7TH NOVEMBER, 1900. 
appa олы must be sent in before the 18TH OCTOBER. 
HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the бтн, 7TH, 8TH, AND 4 
NOVEMBER, 1900. Applications must be sent in before the 18TH OCTOBER. 
THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 16TH To THE 22ND 
NovemBER, 1900, inclusive. Applications must be sent in before the 27TH 
OCTOBER. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


SP ED 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


BY WM. HENMAN. 


IKE the poor, we ever have the subject of architectural 
competition with us; and, as indiscriminate almsgiving 
augments pauperism, so the alacrity with which response 
is made to expend time and money on competitions, for 
which unreasonable conditions are formulated, increases 
the number of invitations to compete and of objectionable 
demands by promoters ; yet, competition in architectural 
design we shall and, I think, must have. | 

On this point my views were printed in your issue of 
27th May, 1898, and at the same time I expressed the 
opinion that, instead of accepting the spse dixit of a single 
individual, both promoters and architects should, in com- 
petitions for important buildings, demand the appointment 
of an architectural assessor of acknowledged experience and 
repute, who, in conjunction with two, or at most four men 
of recognised integrity, business capacity, and knowledge 
of the requirements, should preparethe conditions, and ulti- 
mately draw up a judicial report upon the designs submitted ; 
such report, in all cases to be published with the award, and a 
copy thereof forwarded to the Council of the Institute. 

Ав to who should appoint such a committee, I think по 
better guarantee of justice to architects can be found than 
by entrusting the nomination of the architectural assessor 
to the President of the R.I.B.A. ; leaving to the promoters 
of the competition the appointment of the other members 
of the committee. The architectural member would 
then truly hold the position of * assessor,” and not, as 
now, become the absolute judge; and the other members 
of the committee of selection having, with the assistance 
of the architectural assessor, made themselves acquainted 
with the several designs, would regulate the selection as 
regards the suitability of designs to local requirements and 
to the proposed outlay. 

Although the various presidents of the Institute have 
generally exercised their powers of appointment with dis- 
cretion, and are likely to continue to do so, yet it is 
probable that a wider range of selection might be pro- 
ductive of healthy emulation, and develop greater anxiety 
on the part of assessors to regard more sympathetically 
the legitimate interests, the time and feelings, of com- 
petitors, because the chief reason for discontent and 
vexation lies, not so much with the decisions arrived at, as 
with the cost and waste labour involved. 

So long as architectural assessors sanction the unneces- 
sary multiplication of drawings, the petty requirements and 
restrictions in the method of their “рей up," and the 
ridiculous attempts at hiding the identity of the authors, 
which simply play into the hands of dishonest competitors, 
so long will there be frequent complaint, for the disap- 
pointment of non-success increases in proportion to the 
time, the labour, and the expense involved, when to no 
purpose. 

What is known as the double competition is, of all 
devices, the most pernicious ever adopted for wasting 


oe 


the time of experienced architects. With few exceptions, 


all that ought to be required of a competition is to 
demonstrate by reasonable illustration who is best 
qualified to solve a given problem in planning (such 
problem, by the way, being clearly stated), and to give to 
it appropriate architectural expression. 

Instead of selecting some half-dozen or so of such 
schemes in a preliminary competition, and offering the 
authors say a hundred guineas each to prepare complete 
sets of working drawings, the real value of which would 
probably amounts to ten times such sums, I suggest it 
would be more practical if each competitor were requested 
to enclose in the sealed envelope containing name and 
address—a concise statement 0] 15 architectural experience. 
Thecommittee should first make selections of a given num- 
ber of designs, and number them in the order of merit ad- 
judged; after which the sealed envelopes might be opened, 
and should the author of design No. т be found to have 
had suitable practical experience, not necessarily in the 
same class of building, he should be entrusted with the 
work, but otherwise the committee should pass on to No. 
2, and so on—an adequate solatium being awarded to 
each competitor whose design has to be passed over in 
consequence of want of practical experience. 

The design would then be developed by the selected 
architect in close consultation with the promoters of the 
competition. | 

Such a course of procedure may be open to some abuse, 
but on the whole it would avoid such failures as those 
which have too frequently resulted, when clever draughts- 


 manship has secured the commission, but has not been 


backed up by practical experience, or worse still, where 
designs have been prepared by others than the nominal 
competitors. 

There should be no reason for fearing that junior mem- 
bers of the profession would be debarred employment ; if 
talented they would still mount the ladder of success by 
individual effort, or by associating themselves with those 
having practical experience, and in course of time be 
employed on works of importance. 

It is only by slow degrees that the true value of archi- 
tectural competition and its limitations will be appreciated 
by the public and by architects, but I do not doubt that 
procedure [on the lines above suggested, would give more 
general satisfaction than the existing methods, and would 
result in what all should desire, namely, the appropriate 
development of architectural art. 


Oe ets cn d 


BY T. С. JACKSON, Е.А. 


I think there is much to be said both for and against. 
the employment of architects as assessors. | 

In deciding an architectural competition three things 
have to be considered :—(1) The requirements of plan 
and convenience; (2) the artistic effect; and, (3) the 
expense. 

I. Ás to the first, none but those who are to use the 
building know exactly what they want. It may, of course, 
be said that they are not always capable of seeing whether 
a design gives it them, and that for that reason an assessor 
is necessary to explain its suitability, or the reverse. I do 
not, however, think this difficulty often occurs in the case 
of important buildings. е 

2. Аз to judgment on artistic grounds, while architects 
themselves are so widely divided as we are on questions 
of style and design, the usefulness of an assessor is still 
more doubtful. I should myself prefer the judgment of a 
committee of sensible educated men to that of an architect 
to whom I had no artistic affinity. 

3. The last point—expense—is the only one where 
I think expert advice is indispensable. On that point an 
employer is naturally at sea, and may do injustice, without 
intending it, by taking an expensive design which its 
author has under-estimated. But the assessor who would 
guide them best in this particular would be a quantity 
surveyor rather than an architect. 

I would have it a rule in every competition that every 
man should state the price per cubic foot at which he has 
estimated each part of his design ; and that a professional 
surveyor should be employed to test the adequacy of his 
figures. | 

ay the employer has stipulated that the building shall 


not cost more than а certain sum, all designs that the 
assessor values above that amount should be rigidly 
excluded. This is nothing but simple justice. 
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THE WORK ОЕ THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


HE annual address of the chairman of the London 
County Council is generally interesting and always 
more or less instructive. The amount of important muni- 
cipal work undertaken by the County Council year after 
year is enormous, and always increasing. This year it 15 
greater than ever, according to the figures given by Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, the chairman of the Council, in his 
annual review at the first meeting after the recess held on 
Tuesday. 

Some guage of the magnitude of the Council's operations 
may be formed by the financial statistics referred to by 
Mr. Dickinson. Іп 1898-99 the Council undertook works 
involving a gross capital expenditure of £ 7,000,000. During 
the past year works have been undertaken involving a 
liability for a gross capital expenditure of over £ 11,000,000. 
The chief items of this large sum in round figures are :—(1) 
New main sewers, costing about گر‎ 3,000,000 (but of this only 
{1,500,000 had been actually decided upon); (2) tunnel 
under the Thames, £2,000,000; (3) improvements, 
£3,000,000 ; (4) artisans’ dwellings, £1,500,000; and (5), 
tramways and light railways, 4 1,500,000. The net debt of 
tbe Council on March 31st last stood at £ 23,031,516 os. 34. 
The net result of the Council's work during the 
11 years of its existence, as felt by the London ratepayers, 
bad been, Mr. Dickinson pointed out, an addition to his 
rates in respect of debt of a sum of only *43d., or less than 
3d. in the pound. He doubted much whether there was 
any other municipal authority of importance which could 
testify to so moderate a demand during a period of un- 
exampled progress in local administration. We certainly 
think that though 1he London ratepayer is fairly heavily 
burdened he cannot charge the London Couoty Council 
with a taxation that has been unduly progressive and 
burdensome, considering the extent and imporcance of the 
work undertaken. The total county rate last year was 134d. 
in the pound, and the exact increase in the rate during 
the 11 years of the County Council's existence has been 
one penny іп tbe pound., — 

A large amount of interesting detail was given by Mr. 
Dickinson in his review of the year's work. Perhaps one 
of the most satisfactory items was in regard to the treat- 
ment of sewage at the outfalls. ОЁ course, the quantity of 
sewage treated shows a large increase every year, and last 
year it reached the great total of 79,382,570,830 gallons, 
whilst the weight of sludge sent out to sea was 2,280,000 
tons. Yet it is worthy of note that last year the expendi- 
ture of the Main Drainage Committee upon maintenance 
was £5,000 less than during the preceding 12 months, 
whilst not only was a less weight of sludge produced by a 
given number of gallons of sewage, but the effluent now 
flowing into the river is regarded as highly satisfactory. 

Of the new works to be undertaken in regard to the main 
drainage and at the outfalls, we have already given par- 
ticulars, as also in regard to the numerous large projects in 
handandin prospect. It is interesting, however, tonotethat 
the work of housing the working and poorer classes is 
now being undertaken by the Housing Committee upon 
such a basis, and in such a way, as to enable them to 
carry out their policy, in almost every instance, without 
asking for any contributions from the ratepayer. 

The working of the tramways by the Council has proved 
a great success financially, as was to be expected. For 
the Highways Committee find themselves in the happy 
position of not only having bettered the condition of the 
tramway employees, in regard tu hours of work, improved 
the service, and extended the system of halfpenny fares, 
but of being able. to contribute £42,000 to the 1elief of 
the ratepayers. This sort of municipal trading cannot 
fail to appeal to the ratepayers, in spite of what the 
croakers may say as to illegitimate competition ; for the 
interests of the ratepayer, in cases like this, and of gas 
and water undertakings, are furthered in every way. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE opening meeting of the Architectural Association's 
new session was held at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Friday evening last, when Mr. W. Н. 
Seth-Smith (the president) distributed the prizes to the 
successful students, and afterwards delivered his inaugural 
address. The prize list was given in our issue of the 
14th ult. Mr. Seth-Smith’s address appears elsewhere 
in our present issue. The attendance at the meeting, 
which was held in the R.1.B.A. meeting room, was very 
good. The students! work of the past session was 
exhibited. It was a matter for remark how many of the 
old faces were missing in Friday night's gathering. The 
business part of the meeting included the reading and 
adoption of the minutes of the previous meeting; the 
passing of a vote of thanks to the R.I.B.A. for their 
annual grant of £100 towards the Association's educational 
work ; and also to the hon. auditors (Messrs. W. E. Davis 
and E. Greenop) for their services during the past session. 
Mr. Seth-Smith announced that there were 40 nominations 
for membership with the Association. 


“ ALL parts of the house full," was the Jegend written up 
large at the opening meeting of the class of design at the 
Architectural Association rooms оп "Tuesday evening, 
emphasising in a most practical way the increasing need 
for the Association finding a larger and more commodious 
home. In the ante-room, on the stairs, and blocking up 
the entrance to the class-rooms, the students congregated, 
whilst the more fortunate ones who had taken the pre- 
caution to come early, filled the room itself. No doubt the 
addresses to be given by Mr. Aston Webb and Мг. 
Beresford Pite formed an attractive programme, as well 
they might, for besides both the speakers having been 
ardent working members of the Association, their work 
and experience as architects constitute an assured rightto 
speak with authority on questions affecting architectural 
designs. Mr. Pite's address, which was delivered first, 
dealt with the subject of materials in relation to design. 
Satisfactory architecture, Mr. Pite remarked, could not be 
produced with unsatisfactory materials, and he proceeded 
to explain how essential to the artistic value of architec- 
tural design was a right and sympathetic use of materials. 
He pointed out the lack of texture in modern English 
architecture as a result of this want of due regard to the 
aesthetic quality of materials, considered in relation "to 
design. Cleverly and tersely Mr. Pite emphasised his 
point, and strove to impress upon the students this 
necessity for a thorough study of materials, and an avoid- 
ance of archaeological pedantry. 

Mn. Aston WEBB's address took the form of an unconven- 
tional talk about design, as to which he assured his hearers, 
at theoutset,there was really nothing to say. Yet he managed 
to say a good deal іп his half-hour's chat, which showed 
how thoroughly interesting and usefully suggestive an 
extempore talk of this kind can become in the hands of a 
clever and experienced architect. It was essentially a talk 
to students, full of suggestion and illustration as to the 
spirit and manner in which the architectura! design should 
be studied and conceived, and was evidently highly appre- 
ciated by the students present. But both the beginning 
and ending of his address were comprehended in the 
remark that there was little use in talking about the 
subject. And he reminded his hearers of the old Associa- 
tion story as to how upon the conclusion of a paper on 
colour decoration, read at an Association meeting years 
ago, the then president had called upon the late William 
Burges to say something, and that gentleman got up and 
remarked that.the sense of colour was the gift of God, 
and that there was nothing more to say. Still we must 
allow that to the average student there is much to be said 
which can help him in his study of design, especially by 
such men as Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Beresford Pite. 


THE opening meeting of the fifty-third session of the Liver- 


pool Architectural Society was held on Monday evening 


last, when Professor F. M. Simpson presided over a large 
gathering of members. In the course of his inaugura 
address he remarked that the society was the oldest 1n the 
provinces, and proceeded to review the architectural con- 
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ditions of the country. The middle of the century was, 
he pointed out, the great age of restoration, after which 
came the experimental age. The most important move- 
ment was the revival of old English architectural ideas, 
and the “ greatest crime ” of the century was the erection 
of crowds of small houses, which surrounded all great 
cities. 


Tue Walsall Municipal Buildings Competition reached a 
further stage on Monday last, when a report thereon was 
presented to the Town Council by the General Purposes 
Committee. The committee now recommended that the 
design submitted by Mr. ]. $. Gibson, awarded the first 
place by the assessor, should be adopted, subject to its 
being found possible to carry out the work for a sum not 
exceeding the estimate of £55,000 by more than 5 pet 
cent. They had directed as agreed that a premium of 
£ 100 should be paid to the five competitors placed highest 
in order of merit. The Mayor, in proposing the adoption 
of the committee's recommendation, remarked that the 
competition had been taken part in by ninety-four 
architects, and both the special sub-committee and the 
General Purposes Committee were unanimous in approv- 
ing the design now recommended. 1n addition to a town 
hall there would be municipal offices, which it was hoped 


would meet the needs of the future, and which were no 


more than necessary toenable the borough officials to cope 
with their ever-increasing work. Тһе recommendation 
was agreed to nem. con. 


THE competitors selected to take part in the final competi- 
tion for the Cardiff Borough Asylum are Messrs. Wills & 
Anderson (Swansea) Greenaway & Newberry (West- 
minster), Law & Allen (Arundel Street, Strand), Hooley & 
Sander (Nottingham), Oatley & Skinner (Bristol), and Mr. 
J. Kirkland (Clapham Park). Mr. С. T. Huie is the 
assessor. 


Tug Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Company of 
Makers of Playing Cards have awarded the prizes in the 
recent competition for designs for the backs of playing 
cards. Two hundred and sixty-six designs were sent in, 
being the largest number received in any year since the 
competition was instituted, and the Court regarded them 
as being on. tbe whole better than in any previous year. 
The Н. D. Phillips prize of Сто ros. was awarded to Mr. 
Cosmo Crump, Upper Street, Islington, N.; the second 
prize of £5 55. to Mr. Е. ۷۷۰ Herrington, Grafton Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W.; the third prize of £3 3s. to Miss 
5. В. Canton, Beaumont Street, W.; the fourth prize of 
52 25. to Mrs. Sydney Snell New Stone Buildings, 

һапсегу Lane, W.C. Мг. Crump's design will be pub- 
lished by the Company on the packs of cards to be pre- 
sented to their guests at the forthcoming inauguration 
banquet of the Master and Wardens. 


One of the speakers at the recent Church Congress, in 
the discussion upon the relation of art to religion, was 
Canon McLarney, rector of Clonfert Cathedral, to the 
restoration of which allusion was made in these columns 
the other week. Ofcourse, Canon McLarney had some- 
thing to say in defence of his proceedings in connection with 
the cathedral. He said he quite acknowledged that in 
some cases when clergy without artistic taste or special 
knowledge or sympathy restored ancient churches without 
consulting ап architect, that some mistakes had been made. 
But in the restoration of Clonfert Cathedral, he was glad 
to say that the work was in the hands of one of the most 
distinguished ecclesiastical architects in Ireland, Mr. J. F. 
Fuller, F.S.A., and everything was being done with the 
greatest reverence and care. Asa general argument, Mr. 
McLarney's statement does not apply with much 
force. The employment of an architect has not by any 
means always implied the conduct of restoration work upon 
really conservative and right lines, Architects’ restoration 
has been a most disastrous business in many instafices we 
could name, being nothing less than a thorough rebuilding, 
between which and judicious repair there is a vast 
difference. We trust that at Clonfert nothing but герага- 
tion of the most conservative kind is being allowed, and 
that the proposed gifts of stained glass and modern church 
furniture are not to be permitted to introduce a discordant 
, element into the interior, 


We learn from the last quarterly issue of the American 
Institute of Architects' Bulletin, that the New York 
Chapter of the institute have circularised their members 
in respect to' the employment of expert services by 
architects, “ with a view of determining upon a proper and 
uniform practice relative thereto." "The questions put to 
the members are five in number, and run as follows :—(1) 
What portions of the architect's work are liable to require 
the services of experts? (2) In your practice, in what 
branches do you habitually employ the services of experts ? 
(3) What are the usual fees charged by experts? (4) In 
your practice, what portion of such expert services, if aay, is 
paid by your client ? What portion is paid by you out of your 
fee for architect’s services? (5) What would you suggest 
as being the best general rule by which to determine the 
ey of expert service, and the liability for the cost 
thereo 


Tue fire which broke out at Welbeck Abbey early on 
Friday morning came perilousiy near being a very 
disastrous affair for the Duke' of Portland's art treasures. 
Happily, however, the fire was confined for the most part 
to the Oxford or west wing, and it is also matter for 
sincerest gratification that the Duke's three children were 
safely rescued from a position of the gravest peril. The 
estate fire brigade speedily got to work, and were subse- 
quently joined by brigades from Sheffield and Worksop, 
and, there being an abundant water supply from the lake, 
the flames were steadily mastered. Externally the struc- 
ture is but little damaged, though the whole of the upper‘ 
portion of the Oxford wing is destroyed. The damage is 
estimated at over /20,000. 


THE fire risks of country mansions have seriously exer- 
cised the consideration of fire insurance offices for some 
time past, business in this direction having been regarded 
as generally unprofitable, and not worth undertaking. 
Two courses are open to the offices—eitber to raise the 
rates, or refuse the business altogether. Some of the 
smaller offices have adopted the latter course, though the 
obviously proper way would be to revise the rates. Of 
course, it is easy enough to see that, unless there is а very 
good amount of business done, there is not likely to be 
much of a contribution to the trading profits of the offices 
under this head. One fairly large claim would soon 
swamp a lot of premiums. Even where, as in the case of 
Welbeck Abbey, due provision is made for dealing with 
an outbreak of fire, the great value of the contents renders 
the risk correspondingly large and onerous. And it is 
quite a question whether the fire offices would make any 
reduction in rates because of fireproof construction and 
other safeguards, though it might influence them in regard 
to acceptance or rejection of the risk. 
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THERE is an interesting article in the Strand this month 
which will appeal to our architectural readers. It is by 
Mr. Frederick Dolman, and is entitled ** Which is the 
Finest Building in the World ?” and is in the form of a 
series of short interviews with well-known architects. 
Professor Aitchison gives his opinion in favour of the 
interior of the Pantheon at Rome, which he says 
* produces an impression of perfect symmetry" without 
any visible effort on the part of the architect to produce 
such effect. Mr. Waterhouse's answer to the appeal for 
his opinion names “56 Mark's, Venice, for beauty of 
appearance, and St. Peter's, at Rome, for size," but he 
would commit himself to no definite statement of preference, 
since he considered it “зо difficult to judge of a building 
on its abstract merits independently of its associations." 
Mr. Phené Spiers’ own dream—his own ideal—of archi- 
tectural beauty has always been the church, now the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Mr. Belcher 
singles out Greenwich Hospital for its “most admirable 
combination of qualities,” which building, he remarked, he 
was never tired of going to see, and which he always 
recommended to the American visitor as “ап example of 
the best in English architecture.” Мг. Norman Shaw 
gives St. George's Hall, Liverpool, as his choice, than 
which he considers there is nothing on the Continent finer 
in its way, if as fine, Mr. Collcutt regards St, Paul's as 
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the.finest Renaissance church, and Mr. Emerson is con- 
vinced that the “ Taj,” at Agra, is the finest building he 
has ever seen. The article is very interesting reading, 
and is illustrated by views of the buildings named. 


WaT a pleasure it is to note such a charming little illus- 
tration as the headpiece to “Visible Judgment," in 
Scribner's Magazine for October, by E. B. Child! In these 
days of slap-dash drawing and photographic blocks, the 
quiet charm of this dainty little drawing is undeniable. 


Хет another edition (the fifth) of Mr. Charles Е. Mitchell's 
useful little treatise on “ Building Construction and 
Drawing" (London: B. Т. Batsford, price, 35.), has 
reached us. The work is designed to assist students 
preparing for the examinations of the Board of Education, 
the R.I.B.A., the Surveyors’ Institution, the City Guilds, 
Civil Service, etc. Among the improvements made in the 
present edition, we may note a large increase in the 
number of illustrations, which now reach nearly 050, 
being 250 more than in the last issue. All unnecessary 
dimensions on the diagrams are avoided, only such as are 
really essential to the student being included; while the 
names of the various parts have been carefully given. Ап 
entirely new chapter on building quantities, with some 
general memoranda on the various trades, has been added, 
and for tlie first time a series of illustrations of the tools 
used by the excavator, bricklayer, mason, carpenter, 
joiner, and slater have been included. In addition to this 
the whole of the text has been carefully revised and 
added to, so that in spite of portions having been cut out, 
the book is increased in size by some fifty pages. 


А SEVENTH edition of Mr. W. Е. Stanley's really useful 
treatise оп “ Mathematical, Drawing, and Measuring 
Instruments" (London: E. & Е. М. Spon, 125, Strand, 
and the author, 5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.), has 
been issued. The new edition contains something like 
one hundred pages of new matter, and many illustrations, 
referring to all recent improvements in drawing 
instruments up-to-date. All the old matter retained 
has been thoroughly revised, and besides а full 
index there is also added a price list of the instru- 
ments described, made by the author. We commend 
this book as a thoroughly reliable guide to the selection 
and purchase of sound and suitable instruments: There 
is quite a refreshing independence of thought and judg- 
ment in the author's remarks concerning instruments that 
do not in his opinion adequately fulfil their purpose, We 
are told in one case that “the defect of the instrument is 
due to the difficulty of getting smoothly working sliding 
surfaces in an instrument that is not constantly in use." 
In another instance the reader is advised that “ This 
instrument is introduced here to fill up a gap, but it is 
not highly recommended.” Another instrument—“ very 
unsteady and awkwärd to use ”-—we are informed, “has 
gone nearly out of use." So that though the author 
describes the make and use of many instruments on the 
market he, by no means, recommends them all. His 
chapters on beam compasses, elliptographs, and pro- 
tractors (most of them being new matter) will be found of 
special interest and value. 


A very nicely got-up pocket syllabus of the sessional pro- 
ceedings for 1000-1901 of the Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society connected with the Technical College, Glasgow, 
has been sent us by the hon. secretary, Mr. C. Ernest 
Monro. This neat little syllabus is very complete, with 
its list of office bearers, its rules aud constitution, 
announcements of meetings, visits, &c. Тһе President, 
Mr. Alex. Davie (measurer), opens the session this (Friday) 
evening with his presidential address. The subjects to be 
dealt with in the various papers to be read during the 
session include ** Chemical Notes on Building Materials,” 
** Specification for a Roof," “ Duties of a Clerk of Works," 
« Some Principles of Design," ** Conditions of Contract," 
“А Tour in Switzerland, Germany and Italy," ** Legal 
Points Relative to Building," “ Wall Coverings,” “ Prac- 
tice of Chimney Building and Boiler Setting,” “ Decay of 
Building Materials," “ Temporary Carpenter Work," and 
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" Warm-Air Heating Apparatus." &c. This forms an 
excellent list of subjects covering a wide and practical 
range of architectural work and practice.) 


Lorp ROSEBERY, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., and Lord 
Provost Sir Mitchell Thomson, who were asked by the 
General Committee in London on the Gladstone Memo. 
rials for the Three Countries to choose a site in Edin- 
burgh and a sculptor, have recommended the garden in 
front of Coates Crescent, in the west end of the city, as 
a site, and Mr. Pittendreigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., as 
sculptor. 


THE bronze statue of Admiral Blake, executed by Mr. 
Е. W. Pomeroy, which has been placed on the Cornhill, 
Bridgewater, was unveiled by Lord Brassey last week. 
There are appropriate panels on the pedestal, representing 
the taking of Santa Cruz and the bringing home of Blake's 
body to Plymouth Sound. The cost of the statue has 
been Z 1,200. 

THE simple but beautiful memorial which has been sub- 
scribed for by friends and disciples of the late John Ruskin 
was unveiled on Friars' Crag, Derwentwater, Keswick, 
on Saturday afternoon last by Miss Severn in the presence 
of a numerous company of invited guests. Тһе monument 
consists of a simple monolithic block of Borrowdale stone, 
rough and unhewn as it came from the quarry. It is of the 
type of the standing stones of Galloway, which are the 
earliest Christian monuments of the Celtic people now 
extant. Upon one side is incised a simple Cbi-Rio 
enclosed in a circle after the fashion of these earliest 
crosses, with the following inscription beneath from 
“ Deucalion," Lecture xii, par. 40: “Тһе Spirit of God 
15 arouud you in the air you breathe—His glory in the 
light you see, and in the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
joy of His creatures—He has written for you day by day 
His revelation, as He has granted you day by day your 
daily bread." Оп the other side of the monolith, facing 
the lake and the scene which Ruskin once described “as 
one of three most beautiful scenes in Europe," is a medal- 
lion in bronze, the work of Signor Lucchesi, representing 
Ruskin as he was in his prime, in the early seventies. 
Above the portrait is the name “ John Ruskin’’; beneath 
are his dates MDCCCXIX. to MDCCCC. Beneath 
these again is incised the inscription, “Тһе first thing 
that I remember as an event in life was being taken by 
my nurse to the brow of Friars’ Стар, Derwentwater." 
The lettering has been designed and drawn by Ruskin's 
biographer, Mr. Collingwood, and is so designed to indi- 
cate that particular dot and dash style of drawing which 
was a favourite method with the master. Тһе preparing 
and lettering and erection of the stone were done by a 
local stonecutter, Mr. Joseph W. Bromley. 

THE death is announced of Mr. William Corden, 
a favourite artist of the Queen, who was born at Derbyin 
1819. Mr, Corden went to Windsor as a boy of ten years, 
his father receiving commissions from King George IV., 
and afterwards from King William and Queen Victoria. 
In 1844 Mr. Corden, sen., was sent by the Queen to paint 
for her in Coburg, and was accompanied by his son. Upon 
the return of the young artist the Queen purchased nearly 
all his sketches, and from time to time for nearly 40 years 
gave bim constant commissions for portraits and other 
work. Мг. Corden painted nearly 400 pictures for Her 
Majesty, besides exhibiting works at the Royal Academy 
for many consecutive seasons, the first being in ۰ 


Tue East Riding Antiquarian Society, for their second 
outing of the season, visited Wressle, when the famous 
castle and its history were the subject of explanatory 
remarks by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., of Hull Mr. 
Bilson exhibited a ground plan of the original building, 
which was erected in 1345 by Sir Thomas Percy, brother 
of the first Earl of Northumberland. The visitors after- 
wards visited Bubwith Church. Мг, Bilson, explaining 
its details, said the church had been very carefully handled, 
and as far as he could judge, nothing of interest had been 
destroyed. Reference was made to an interesting fact, 
that Nicholas of Bubwith was Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in 1424. The adjoining parish of Skipwith was аҢег- 
wards visited. 
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Ат the time of his death the late Marquis of Bute was 


engaged in very [extensive renovations at his castle in 
Cardiff. During the work of extending the west wall, 
which has been going on through the present summer, the 
workmen came across a Roman arch in a fine state of 
preservation. | 


THE London County Council decided on Tuesday to adopt 
the recommendation of the Improvements Committee as 
to the proposed widening of Piccadil between Hyde 
Park Corner and Walsingham House at an estimated 
cost of £30,000. 


THE modern practice of the forestry schools of France 
and Germany is stated by Mr. John Simfson to be the 
checking of the lateral growth of tree trunks by closely 
surrounding them with smaller trees. These are the 
advantages claimed : The general theory of the system is 
that thick planting at the outset, and dense culture 
throughout, are the first essentials in the production of good 
timber ; that thick planting leads to the early formation 
of the over-head canopy, promotes growth in height, and 
protects the soil, preserving its fertility, and keeping it 
more uniform in temperature and moisture than where 
more exposed; that density, or crowding, causes early 
struggle for existence, in which the trees while young lose 
their lower branches, becoming free from knots and more 
cylindrical in stems ; and that the yield of timber to the 
acre is greater than by any other system. | 


THE proposed new electric railway for London, from 
Charing Cross to Hampstead, which is to be financed by 
American capitalists, is to run from Charing Cross, at a 
point adjoining the South-Eastern and Chatham Com- 
pany’s station there, and thence proceed under Charing 
Cross Road to Oxford Street, where, at Tottenham Court 
Road there will be a station with a connection with the 
Central London Railway; then through Tottenham Court 
Road to Euston Road (Drummond Street), where there 
will be a station, and stations will also be provided at 
Euston, giving a connection. with the North-Western 
Railway at Seymour Street, Camden Road, Chalk Farm, 
and Belsize Park, whence the line will proceed to its 
terminus, the exact position of which has not yet been 
decided on, at Hampstead. The length of the projected 
line, including the branch to Kentish Town, is about 6} 
miles, and the total expenditure on the undertaking is 
estimated at between £3,000,000 and сео. The 
engineers are Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. W. R. Galbraith. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* GWERNEINON," BLACKPYL. 
HERBERT W. WILLS, ARCHITECT. 
T is part of а small addition to an existing house, 
and shows how nice a room may be created by very 


simple means. Тһе work is painted white and was carried 
out by Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, of Swansea. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS. 
EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 


THESE quaint designs in panneling have, we believe, 
been executed some two or three years. 


MUSWELL HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT. 


Тне architectural profession has not looked to the 
Congregational churches of this country for any serious 
attempt to raise the level of church design except 
in isolated examples. 

It is somewhat of an agreeable surprise to come upon so 
excellent an instance of modern Gothic design as 
the Muswell Hill chapel. Whilst having the flavour 
of English Gothic precedent throughout, it is distinctly 
agreeable to its intended uses, and presents a nicely pro- 


portioned and agreeable effect, both exteriorly and 
interiorly. 

It is proposed one day io have a tower at the angle of 
the site, but even in its present state the building outlines 
and groups very well. ۱ 

The rough-cast walls, with stone dressings and green 
slate roofs, give a nice colour effect which,'combined with 
the simple quiet treatment of the whole, produce a very 
pleasing group of buildings. It is satisfactory to note that 
a well-designed organ case in character with the rest of the 
interior woodwork is projected. The large schoolroom, 
class.room, vestry and parlour, together with the chapel 
building itself, have cost nearly £9,000. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.* 


Ву W. H. SETH-SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 


Б опе of Lord Rosebery's happy speeches, when re- 

ceiving some civic distinction, he begins by saying that 
he was full of an uneasy feeling due to a sense of un- 
worthiness which accompanied it. I assure you, gentle- 
men, I entertain that sentiment to-night, when I thank you 
for the honour you have conferred on me by electing me 
to the chair. 

My first word must be one of congratulation upon the 
prosperous condition of every department of our’ Associa- 
tion. We now number 1,291 members, and no one 
taking the trouble to read the annual report can fail to 
observe how great and varied is our work, how well it has 
been maintained, and how rapidly developed. There has 
been uninterrupted progress in the growth of our member- 
ship from the first. That prosperity during the past two 
years has been in no small degree due to the enthusiasm 
and unweary exertions of the retiring President, Mr. 
George H. Fellowes Prynne (ably assisted by the energetic 
committee and other officers), who, during his term of 
office, took the chair, not only at every general committee 
and atall the ordinary meetings, save one, but also at most of 
the innumerable sub-committees. His admirable epitome 
of the history of our educational work in the past, as given 
in his first presidential address, relieves me of that difficult 
task. Such. devotion forms a record, surely, even in the 
Architectural Association, to serve which nearly every 
well-known London architect, and many in the provinces, 
have cheerfully given so much time, thought, and experi- 
ence. I hope the Association may before long be in a 
position to realise his workshop scheme. It is only want 
of space which has so far hampered what our students 
much need in this direction. 

It is my duty to record our sense of loss in the death of 
six of our members during the past session. 

On the whole, the students have shown commendable 
zeal {by supporting all branches of our work, but it is 
necessary to warn some that no reading at home will make 
up for irregular attendance at the studio and the classes. 
System is as essential] to study as to practice, and must be 
adhered to if we are to become proficient. Our Registrar 
reports that he has no difficulty in finding a good berth for 
every well-equipped young man when he emerges from the 
student stage, but the register contains too many who lack 
a knowledge of construction or the ability to design, and 
who realise too late their neglect of precious opportunities 
for making themselves competent assistants, and, in due 
course of time, capable architects. On the other hand I 
would advise those working in the classes not to slacken 
their home work or to relax their exertions as the session 
advances; some students commence with enthusiasm, but 
as the session progresses their earnestness appears to 
decrease. | 

Our School of Design offers the greatest attraction and 
the most unique opportunity for cultivating skill and taste. 
The subjects as you know are set, and the designs are 
criticised by a large number of the most artistic and able 
architects in London; nor can I refrain from urging our 
students never to miss the spring or summer visits, by 
which we arrange to see the best old work as well as the 
most important buildings in progress of erection. Can 
anything be of greater value to all of us, old or young ? 


^ Delivered at the opening meeting of the session on Friday evening 
the 8th inst. 
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The power of giving public expression to our thoughts and 
so of eliciting the ideas of other men is опе to be culti- 
vated by every young man, and members will find a fitting 
opportunity for this side of their education in our Dis- 
cussion Section. They will at the same time be surprised 
at the amount of knowledge they derive from the debates. 

I scarcely think our А.А. Sketch Book, in which the 

best measured work of the members is published in 
quarterly parts, and which makes such a valuable book of 
reference in any architect's library, is sufficiently well 
known. We shall be glad if some of the members are 
disposed to encourage the energetic honorary editors, 
Messrs. W. A. Pite and W. G. B. Lewis, by subscribing 
to it this year. The library needs better support. Students 
should not be afraid of borrowing certain books on account 
of their large size. Perhaps many of our young men are 
too busy in their evenings to attend more frequently than 
they do the papers read to us by the best men on the 
various subjects selected. Let me say they little realise 
their loss every time one is missed. Such papers generally 
represent the experience of a lifetime compressed into an 
hour's discourse and given gratis. Тһе generous way in 
which these Esaus part with their birthright to their 
hungry younger brethren often astonishes me. 
. No greater compliment could have been paid us than 
that Mr. Florence, our senior delegate to the International 
Congress of Architects in Paris, was on one occasion 
called upon to occupy the chair of that distinguished 
assembly. It is also gratifying to note that 12 of the 19 
awards by the International Art Committee to English 
architects were made to members of the Architectural 
Association. Eleven of our members have served in the 
Transvaal war, and I regret to say that one of these 
volunteers lost his life there. 

Gentlemen, we are entering upon the session which will 
see the commencement of the twentieth century. It is 
the privilege only of а very small minority of mankind to 
experience the emotions which such an occasion must 
inspire. To a much smaller number has it been given 
to review a century such as that to which we bid fare- 
well. Shall we be safe in defining true progress as the 
increase of the sum of human comfort and happiness? If 
so, surely the past century has seen more progress not only 
than any previous hundred years, but, perhaps, than all 
previous centuries put together. Тһе root of this progress 
has been the practical application of the central truth of 
Christianity, viz., the universal brotherhood of mankind, 
and from this root has sprung universal education, and to 
education may be attributed all the splendid achievements 
of modern science. But amid this phenomenal activity in 
science, has art been asleep? or has she made an 
corresponding contribution to human happiness? Has it 
‘been a century as fertile in the production of poetry, paint- 


3ng, sculpture, and architecture as in the discoveries and 
inventions of science? Perhaps not. This 45 an interesting 
inquiry, and my own belief is that the intellectual activity 


of the century has shown its influence in art, as well as 


in science, though not in the same degree. А century 


which has produced the great and essentially English 


‚water-colour school and such truly poetic schools as are 


best represented by Corot and Millet in France, and by 
some perhaps equally great Dutch apnd English artists, 
notably Turner, cannot be said to have been indifferent to 
art. Poetry and architecture too have been active enough 
in all conscience, even if wanting in concentration and con- 
sequent power, Music may be said to have triumphed; 
we are fast becoming а musical people. 

The faculties and habits of mind which respectively 
develop science and create art are essentially different ; the 
one class of mind is objective, the other subjective. The 
“опе is inquisitive, familiar and practical in her friend- 
ship with nature, the other is reverent and imaginative. 
"The two classes of mind, both nature's offspring and com- 
' plements of one another, may be living their own lives side 
by side in an age in which the mind of the vast majority 
of men is centred upon science and its material benefits, 
but that age is in the nature of things unlikely equally to 
encourage, though it may pave the way for, the fine arts. 
Do not misunderstand me here, art is not a rival of science, 
but it is a higher law reguiating, and a feeling pervading, 
every invention. We are on different ground, however, 
directly we deal with the applied art of architecture. Here 
we shall find that science has always been the origin of its 


greatest departures. The arch and its multiform develop. 
ments and resultant features are ancient witnesses to this 
truth. If we consider, moreover, the extent to which 
education and sanitary science have multiplied and 
specialised the buildings which we are now called upon to 
design, we shall recognise at once how large are our 
functions, and how likely it is that the twentieth century 
will see still greater developments. 

As regards monumental architecture, the imperious 
command of one great patron has given place to the more 
imperious directions of a co-operative body themselves 
merely fiduciaries of the will and purse of the community. 
But the wants of this co-operative community, if not so 
collossal, are infinitely more numerous and vatied. They 
call for town halls, municipal offices, colleges, schools, 
polytechnics, hospitals, asylums, workhouses, electric 
lighting stations, baths and washhouses, and whatnot. 
Surely, gentlemen, there is no room for disquietude as to 
the future of architectural practice if our training is equal 
to the demands of the public, and if the policy of 
our profession is broad and well directed. All 
these are modern requirements, and show how really 
changed are the conditions of our work, how varied and 
how complicated that work has become, and how impos- 
sible it is to put the dial of time back or to depreciate the 
influence of science. Why should we struggle to cast the 
mould of future architecture to the form of our own narrow 
and short-sighted prejudices? Our duty is clear and 
unmistakable—namely, to accept, and accept joyfully, the 
altered conditions of our age, and to do what our hand 
findeth to do in a spirit of devotion to the present and 
confidence in the future. 

Taking its origin in the knowledge of building construc- 
tion, and, inseparable from it, the essence of architecture is, 
nevertheless, beautiful design, design full of thought and 
feeling. This differentiates it entirely from mere construc- 
tion, however rude or however scientific. This constitutes 
our art. Design is to building what religion is to life, 
what poetry is to language, the indefinable and spiritual, 
the changeless element, the one thing needful. It leaves 
the prose and business of our calling essentially what they 
were, every department of our buildings worthy of our 
close and vigilant care, but makes us conscious of a higher 
order of desire and affection that guides us through all 
these and lifts us above commercialism. The latter is the 
instinctive faculty common to all, the former (art) is the 
conscience. The man who has this spirit is alone the true 
architect, and the ideal society of architects would be one 
from which all others would be excluded. It is the decree 
of providence, however, that both shall grow together ш 
spite of our rough tests which may, it is true, do much, 
but can never be infallible. Weneed not regard engineers 
or builders as serious rivals in our field so long as we are 
true to this ideal, and insist, as far as practicable, on its 
possession and its cultivation by every man who bears the 
title of architect. 

Allow me to utter à note of warning to our students 
against pinning their faith exclusively to any of those 
schools of thought which lack the sense of proportion, and 
tend just now to lead us away from the broader fields of 
systematic study, schools which on the one side insist that 
we should be content to be craftsmen and builders, and, 
on the other hand, appear to regard draughtsmanship an 
design as the be-all and end-all of an architect's training. 
None can know too much of construction, none can draw 
too well, but bear in mind Sir Joshua Reynolds remark: 
“ How difficult it is for the artist who possesses this facility 
(of accurate and rigid declination) to guard against care 
lessness and commonplace invention is well known." How 
frequently we see this truth illustrated in Royal Academy 
pictures by tbe cleverest men. Then there 15 the non- 
traditional school insisting that we should divest ОШ 
minds of the forms of past work and invent our ۰ | 
these schools have originated in the gross neglect s 
training in draughtsmanship in some, the equally CELER enl 
want of practical knowledge, or a slavish copying of S 
architecture in others. They are each emphasising ө 
important truths, and wherever great truths аге едо н 
be they only a fraction of the verities, we should irem 
them gladly. As a matter of experience 1t will be 10 a 
that the full truth lies somewhere between these extrem 5 
and that the best architect will be both a wise and exp 
rienced builder and a good draughtsman and designer. 
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he be great enough to add archeology and other subjects 
he may be a happier man, but not necessarily a better 
architect. 

` It is not to be expected that many men should be 
equally strong on the scientific and artistic sides of our 
calling, nevertheless there is no excuse for the existence of 
two classes of architects which specially bring the pro- 
fession into disrepute. On the one hand those who are 
grossly ignorant of structural work, and confine themselves 
to the study of design from the artistic standpoint, and on 
the other hand the men who have technical knowledge, 
but who ignore architecture as an art. It is difficult to say 
which does the most harm. 

Тһе" key-note of the best work of our younger men is 
enthusiastic love of beauty in form and colour (irrespective 
of the amount of remuneration its pursuit may bring), 
thought as to the capacities of the material in hand, and 
individuality in feeling. It is fearful of the pedantic and 
the commonplace, faults so often associated with too 
academic a training. Сап we wish for a better spirit ? 
Personally, I have no fear of the future of English archi- 
tecture on the score of pedantry. Our lithic language 
savours perhaps foo broadly of out national characteristic, 
individual freedom. We are apt to forget how much our 
literary language, and even our fine arts, owe to exotic 
sources. We can sureiy afford to be as tolerant profession- 
ally as we are nationally and imperially. 

The antidote of academic uniformity lies in the study of 
nature. The man who keeps his mind in harmony with 
nature wil have recorded, however unconsciously, the 
the great principles underlying stability and composition 
everywhere observable in nature. These principles, violated 
as they so often are in our buildings, will be instinctively 
detected and condemned by a true artist, to whatever 
branch of art he may belong. Ап architect imbued with 
these principles will not advise his clients to erect a 
severely classic style of house in a very rural spot. He 
will select a more picturesque type as more harmonious 
with its surroundings. It is the withdrawal of all nature's 
conditions and restrictions which makes a more formal and 
dignified style more suitable to city architecture. Of 
course, if your building approaches tbe scale of a palace, 
and the interval between it and unfettered nature can be 
disciplined by formal and architectural gardens, it is 
another thing. So far our sense of fitness has been 
so true that English country houses are renowned for 
the appropriateness to their environment. It is the 
contact with nature, moreover, which, with her infinite 
variety appealing to the equally diverse character 
of the human mind, will preserve our individuality 
of taste. I submit that it is the neglect of this 
study in France which has done so much harm to its 
rural architecture. The French architectural school is one 
of exclusively civic amd monumental artists. It is at 
home among man's creations, it appears to have no sym- 
pathy with the works of nature. On the other hand, Mr. 
Warren, in his paper read before the last annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects, on the in- 
fluence of the French school of design upon Architecture 
in America, most justly commends this school for its in- 
sistence on composition, its excellence of proportion and 
mass, and its mastery of monumental planning. These 
points are admirably exemplified in the two new palaces 
in the Champs Elysée, and we shall do well to study 
them carefully. (ы. 

А notable feature of our people has always been to pre- 
serve a national character in all our institutions and in 
all our schools of art, while freely adopting such features 
of other systems as commended themselves to our common 
sense. It has always been so with our architecture; it 
13 so to-day ; and this consideration warrants confidence 
that our architectural profession will not blindly follow 
any school, but evolve one of our own. 

It is upon a wide basis that the A.A. Curriculum has 
been founded and has worked so well. The better educa- 
tion of the profession is our mission. It is a mission 
which finds support and sympathy from every school of 
thought among us, and it may be safely said the A.A. has 
not an enemy, scarcely a critic. Our watchword has 
been, and will 1 hope ever be, continuity of policy and pro- 
gress with the times. How are we fulfilling our mission ? 
Our educational work is, as you know, conducted in the 
evening ; there are 200 students attending our courses, and 
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about 200 more of our members may be said to be still 
in the student stage of their career. 

The characteristic of our Architectural Association 
seems to be, to use the pithy expression of a popular past- 
president, the power to enthuse. But enthusiasm, like others 
among the best of things, is a dangerous endowment unless 
well directed, it has led many a man to be impatient of 
that strenuous effort for the mastery of the prose of build- 
ing which is so essential, but this patient and sometimes 
irksome work will alonegive him a solid satisfaction, with- 
out which enthusiasm for art must wither and die in the 
failure of his practice. As to the need for the study ofthe 
history of design—a point much debated just now—I 
venture to reiterate the words of the reader of an able 
paper two sessions ago. Mr. Reginald Blomfield then 
said what I believe to be profoundly true, and I quote bim 
because we all regard him as a good architect and because 
I cannot put the thought into better language. “Іп 
architecture, the oldest of the arts, we can only consider 
ourselves on safe ground so long as we keep in touch with 
what has actually been. Тһе days of the craftsman 
working independently, yet in unconscious unison, ceased 
when the choice of styles arose. He tasted of the tree of 
knowledge, and henceforth to his knowledge of the craft 
had to be added the responsibility of conscious judgment 
if he was to undertake, 1 will not say architecture as it 
might be thought to beg the question, but building of any 
sort. Because, in any building nowadays, a man has to 
use one method of expression in preference to another, 
and implicity in this there is raised the whole question of 
selection. Now this responsibility proved too much for 
the simple craftsman, as you may see from the blunders in 
design which abound in more ambitious Jacobean works; 
and it was only a question of time how soon there should 
arise the man who had sufficient training and intellectual 
capacity to enable him to discriminate between good and 
bad, to enable him to grasp the logical coherence in ex- 
pression which is an essential element of architecture. As 
soon as such a man arose the matter was settled for good 
or bad. Тһе architect ceased to be a craftsman in the 
technical sense, and what might be lost in craftsmanship 
was assuredly gained in architecture. I think, therefore, 
that this critical function of an architect, this detachment 
from the actual details of craftsmanship which chafes the 
enthusiasm of some of by no means the least gifted of our 
younger men, is ot the very essence of his work. His 
craftsmanship must be of a wider range, it must embrace 
full knowledge of the past; it must rest on a constant 
habit of analysis of the best methods of expression in 
building.” 

One thing on which all who are experienced in the 
training of the human mind are agreed is that a good 
general education must precede special knowledge. This 
is an axiom which guides your committee in their educa- 
tional work. It finds expression in the large number of 
subjects we provide, all of which we consider it of 
importance that every architect should be acquainted 
with. It is essential that our cürriculum should aim to be 
comprehensive, to lay a good foundation of general 
architectural education which will fit men to adapt them- 
selves as readily as possible to the special line they may 
wish, ог be compelled, to adopt. If your foundation is not 
sufficiently deep and wide you will sooner or later show 
signs of settlement. 

So much for our successful past, and hopeful present. 1 
will now with your kind indulgence deal with what I am 
persuaded we ought at once to take in hand. I refer to 
the establishment of day courses of instruction, and I will 
give you reasons, which I think will commend themselves 
to you as indisputable. Not that I claim originality for 
this idea. It has, like almost every other subject which 
affects the profession, been discussed many times by your 
committee, but dismissed for the time being mainly on 
financial grounds. 

In the first place, our system of pupilage, necessary and 
excellent as it is in principle, is still radically faulty, from 
the standpoint both of the master and of the apprentice. 
The former is too busy to undertake the pupil's education ; 
it is as much as he can do to give him the run of his office, 
to allow him to spoil material and waste his paid assistant’s 
time in gleaning what knowledge he can. The latter finds 
himself irrevocably bound to serve at least three years, 
even if he discovers within the first few months that he 
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has mistaken his vocation. A two years’ full course of 
study in a purely architectural college controlled entirely 
by experienced architects would obviate both these 
objections to the present system without in the least 
endangering it, and I am sure that most architects in 
practice, and probably every Fellow of the R.I.B.A., would, 
as an encouragement which would secure useful servants 
from the first, not only agree to accept a rather smaller 
premium, but probably also to a less lengthy ;apprentice- 
ship. The pupil, on the other hand, would, as а rule, 
discover during his first two or three terms in such a school 
whether he was fitted for the work, and would be free to 
drop its further pursuit without loss of time or premium. 
It would be а truly economical arrangement to both 


parties. 


Another cogent reason is that we already have the pre- 
mises needed for a start, most of the apparatus, and some 
of the staff, and that consequently we can run the school 
economically, and in about three years’ time it ought to 
become a substantial source of revenue, enabling us to do 
what we have of late proved we cannot do on our present 
income, viz., build or rent premises to suit our ever- 
growing needs, and in a neighbourhood worthy of our 
If we fail to seize this opportunity others will 
certainly do the work, which I believe to be the great 
At present we have no com- 
petitors. With the exception of the Victoria University 
at Liverpool, King's College is the only institution in this 
country which has an architectural day school, but King's 
College architectural department is a department of what 

May I here say how 
warmly we congratulate our late instructor in classic 
architecture, and present vice-president, Mr. R. Elsey 
Smith, on his appointment as Professor of Architecture to 
that College. We should have no difficulty, I am sure, 
in obtaining guarantees of financial support for three or 
four years during which we must expect to make a loss. 
This was the metbod pursued so successfully in 1891 in 


position. 


mission of the Association. 


is really an engineering school. 


launching the present curriculum. 


Our standard of training is far behind that of other 
Florence and 


Balfour's report of the drawings exhibited at the Paris 
It reads 


thus :—* Your delegates could not help comparing the 


countries. The paragraph in Messrs. 
Exhibition is not flattering to our English pride. 


skilled design, the able execution, the artistic feeling and 


patient care displayed in these drawings with the careless 
and slap-dash effects which seem to be sufficient for the 


student of the present-day in England. 


No man has done more for architectural education in this 


country than Mr. Arthur Cates, and his recent generous 
offer of {250 towards a scheme, which unhappily fell 


tbrough, for the rebuilding of our premises, is only one of 


the many evidences that he is a true friend to this Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Cates here read an extract from his very 
interesting and valuable article in the June number of the 
R.I.B.A. Journal, on “ Architectural Education in the 
United States of America," and of which some account 
was given in the British Architect. 

Let the Architectural Association hope for some liberal 
benefaction to put it on a satisfactory and permanent 
footing. There are many very wealthy men in this 
country who sufficiently realise the immense importance 
of the art of architecture as the most important and 
permanent expression of civilisation and of national great- 
ness, to contribute in a substantial manner to the 
establishment of a college for the education of the pro- 
fession, if once they became aware of the urgency of the 
need. It is not generally realised how poorly paid the 
architectural profession is, and how consequently impos- 
sible to endow its own teaching adequately. А school, 
such as I suggest this Association should open, would be 
a fair start for the higher training we so much need. 

It has probably occurred to many that the Association, 
as the principal architectural teaching body, should be 
officially recognised by the new London University. The 
committee will not lose sight of the important question, 
but in view of the character and standard of technical 
training the University requires, I do not think we can 
just now expect to do more than obtain its official recogni- 
tion for our teaching staff. 

As regards examinations, the good old English proverb 
is true to human nature, “ You cannot put an old head on 
youog shoulders," and no man of common sense expects 
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more than a very small fraction of youths to be sufficiently 
enthusiastic (in the abstract) to put forth their best efforts 
to acquire skill and knowledge (for their own sake) before 
he knows their joys and their value as a means of liveli. 
hood. It is therefore necessary to provide some incentive 
to work. Our system of studentship and of prizes is 
founded, of course, on this obvious truth. Experience 
proves that the best course of systematic training falls to 
the ground without some such stimulus. There is no 
prize so precious as the testimony of the leaders of one’s 
profession that one has sought by long and well-directed 
study to make oneself proficient in one’s calling. I find 
that, out of the total number of London candidates in 
the R.I.B.A. qualifying examination last year, 48 рег cent. 
in the intermediate and 63 per cent. in the final were 
students of this Association. 

The possession of ability to design and draw are com- 
paratively rare gifts (in combination especially with busi- 
ness and constructive capacity), but they are absolutely 
necessary to an architect. Both can be sufficiently tested 
to exclude from the Institute men who are grossly deficient 
in these qnalities, Can anything, therefore, contribute so 
greatly to the improvement of architecture, as an art, as 
an examination in these? Let it be borne in mind that 
the temptations to take up architecture as a business are 
as numerous as the opportunities are great as compared 
with those presented by painting or sculpture. Сопѕе- 
quently we are bound to choose between retaining our 
present examinations in art as wellas science as a quali- 
fication for membership of the Institute, or of admitting 
builders, equally with architects, to a test of knowledge of 
construction only, with the certainty that this qualification 
would, in the public estimation, be equivalent to a com- 
plete architectural equipment! This art test is our only 
hope of purging the profession, as far as may be, from the 
commercial spirit, the worship of Mammon. 

On the still larger question of the legal protection of the 
title of architect, I would call attention to the growing 
feeling abroad as represented by the resolution by Monsieur 
Couran, carried at the recent International Congress of 
Architects, at Paris. I: runs as follows :—'* That govern- 
ments take measures to protect and ensure respect for the 
title of * Architect * by reserving it for the future, and with- 
out retro-active effect, to architects provided with a proper 
certificate, Бу forbidding others to use it, and by putting 
it within the reach of all by means of the diffusion of Archi 
tectural Education.” 

In the monstrosities which deface every new street and 
so large a proportion of our recently cleared sitesin London, 
there is no lack of desire for architectural effect, and all 
this, let us bear in mind, represents a demand on the part 
of the public who are now wealthy enough to afford the 
luxury of art. The fault is in the ignorant expression of 
this ambition by men who presume to call themselves 
It is knowledge and taste we want, and none 
but men who have spent their lives in patiently acquiring 
and practising this knowledge can design a good street 
front. There is, to my mind, little doubt that “taste” 
(the subtle and most precious attribute of every true archi- 
tect) is largely a matter of experience or, if you like, O 
knowledge. It is possible not to associate with 
persons who use the language of Billingsgate, but 
the educated community cannot avoid continual con- 
tact with the architectural Billingsgate which first 
offends, then prostitutes our «esthetic sense. We may, 
however, congratulate the London County Council for 
showing that it is alive to its responsibility in protecting 
the educated public from such shocks to their feelings 1n 
relation to the frontages of the new street from the Strand 
to Holborn. Let us hope this effort will be a success. 
Another hopeful sign of the times is that some of the great 
London freeholders, їп rebuilding their estates, insist that 
an architect of established reputation in design shall be 
employed by the lessees. Неге again we have the еуі- 
dence that influential parties interested in supplying tbe 
demands of the middle classes realise that the public are 
beginning to want, and are prepared to pay for, goo 
work. 

The prospects before us were never so bright as to-day : 
besides the ever-growing demands at home for all kinds 
of special public buildings, there lie beyond our shores 
immense and rapidly ripening fields for architectural skill. 
Few of our young men can have considered the growth 
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of innumerable towns in Africa, India, and the more 
Eastern of our colonies, without its arousing the spirit of 
adventure and a certainty of occupation, and bear in mind 
that it is London-trained men who are mostly in demand 
for such situations. 

When cities are being conceived and largely erected in 
two or three years (Khartum for instance), all designed by 
Royal Engineers, one asks oneself, what training in archi- 
tecture do Woolwich and Coopers Hill and other colleges 
afford? I believe nij! If art is not for ever to be ignored 
by English Governments, why should it not be made a rule 
that each young engineer who is appointed to Government 


architectural work in the great cities of our dependencies 


should have a year in our leading architectural schools or 
offices. 

А. movement among us full of promise for the future of 
architecture, and one which was the key-note of this year's 
Congress of Architects convened by the Institute, is the 
alliance of the architect, sculptor, and painter as well as 
the artist-craftsmen in the production of a building of any 
importance. Such brotherly counsel, combined with a 
clear conception in the mind of the architect of the effect 
required, ought to result in buildings of greatly increased 
beauty and interest. It would tend to this happy co- 
operation in the constructive and decorative arts if our 
studios could in some way be made preparatory to the 
Royal Academy School of Architecture, which naturally 
wil take only advanced students. ІҒ this were found 
impracticable, possibly on the social side of the A.A. (a 
side we hope will ever be encouraged by all concerned), 
а rendezvous may be devised which will bring the students 
of all these arts into close touch in their early days. 

What age other than our own can claim to have supplied 
subjects for sculptors and artists so magnificent in their 
conception or fraught with greater hope for the immediate 
benefit of mankind in general? Our artists may record in 
stone and colour in our buildings the vast truths of evolu- 
tion, or celebrate the welding together of an empire whose 
arms exist alone for the defence of liberty. Сап we as 
architects have a higher ideal before us than to dignify 
and beautify the metropolis of such an empire, and this 
should be the ambition of every member of our Association. 
And then :— 


*‹ We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for ап гоп 


ог two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew! 
us only tbe Master shall praise us, and оо]у the Master shall 
ame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy ofthe working, and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They 
are!” 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


Tu opening meeting of the session of this Association 
was held on the 9th inst. Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
F.R.I.B.A., President of the Association, occupied the 
chair, and the attendance was large. 

Mr. Frederick С. Hicks, one of the hon. secs., read а 
report as to the work of the last session, from which it 
appeared that progress was maintained. 

The President announced that the prize of /10 10s., 
offered by the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland for 
the best sketch design of a town hall design for a pro- 
vincial town, was won by Mr. Edwin Bradbury. Тһе 
institute had consented to offer a similar prize for next 
year, but it would be given in the form of a travelling 
studentship. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address, 
the subject of which was, “Тһе Technical Education 
of the Architectural Student.” Мг. Batchelor, in the 
course of his remarks, said he proposed to organise 
a regular series of technical demonstrations, both at 
works in progress and also in the workshop. А 
pupil, he remarked, might know the four volumes of 
Rivington's Building Construction by heart, and have 
visited all the works on which the staff in his office are 
engaged, and yet be unfit to supervise. And this for three 
reasons—firstly, that every class of work does not 
necessarily find a place in the practice of even а 
very |busy architect during the pupil's quinquennium; 


secondly, that a run of contractors have occasion- 
ally been. known to do such good work as to deprive 
the pupils of their legitimate experience in the 
rejection of materials, and that visits to workshops and 
manufactories are quite as important as those to works 
in progress. The President said he proposed to meet the 
first want by arrangements such as had already been 
made with various architects, and, occasionally, engineers, 
to visit the works in progress under their supervision. In 
this he looked for the co-operation of the members of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland in providing the 
opportunities, and making the selection as representative 
and the visits as instructive as possible, Не did not anti- 
cipate insuperable difficulty in meeting with the second 
want, but what had yet to be provided was a systematic 
series of demonstrations of good and bad materials and 
workmanship, and the means of distinguishing and ap- 
praising them at sight and by applied test, taken, say, in 
the usual order of specification. То meet the third want 
he looked for the co-operation of the master-craftsmen, 
merchants, and manufacturers in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. So far as he had been able to consult them in 
the matter his proposals to throw open the resources of 
their yards and workshops had been met with such 
courtesy and approval that he was concerned for nothing. 
but the attendance and appreciation of the members. 

А discussion which ensued was taken part in by Sir 
Thomas Drew, К.Н.А.; Mr. Arnold Graves, Mr. H. С. 
Swanzy, Mr. John Good, Mr. Kaye Parry, Mr. Doolin, 
and Mr. Mitchell. 

مس ووو 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the 

Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 

the Ist inst., Mr. Henry O'Connor, president, in the chair, 

a paper was read on “ Paper-Making Machinery," by 
Mr. Robert Henderson. 

The author first drew attention to the influence that 
foreign competition had, during the lastfew years, exercised 
on the improvement of British paper-making machinery. 
He then proceeded to remark on the general considera- 
tions affecting the design of mills, pointing out the absolute 
necessity of an abundant supply of water as pure as could 
be obtained, and remarking that the quantity required in 
the process of manufacture might vary from 110,000 to 
180,000 gallons per ton of paper made, according to 
quality. Не described the construction and arrangement 
of a modern paper mill generally, and the machinery 
required for the treatment of rags and esparto in 
derail, illustrating each machine, and showing tbe 
metkods of construction and working for the treatment of 
different fibres. He paid particular attention to the 
washing and beating plant, and dwelt on the different 
methods of extracting the bleach liquor, which, if allowed 
to remain, would have an injurious effect on the paper. 
He then dwelt with the old system of draining tanks, and 
showed how they had been superseded by the hydraulic 
press, a special construction of which was required for the 
purpose. The presse-pate machine for esparto halt-stuff, 
and the direct system of emptying each breaker into a 
beater were described, the author showing how the ad- 
vantages of simplicity and cheapness of the latter were 
counteracted by the limitations in time of either washing or 
beating, and how the system was only applicable to the 
cheaper classes of papers. 

Passing on to the paper-making machine and its acces- 
soties, the author showed the advantages which strainers 
of the “ор” type had over others in the matter of clean- 
liness. Іп describing a modern news machine he showed 
how the design had been altered from time to time to meet 
the necessities of higher speeds, and of ease in handling 
the various parts of the machine which have to be removed 
in changing wires and felts. He pointed out the necessity 
of making the contact lines of the couch, press, and 
calender rolls a perfect joint, which should allow no light 
to pass through, and described the rnethods adopted for 
overcoming the tendency to deflection in the rollers. 

The driving gear of paper-making machines in its 
different forms was also described, and the author laid 
great stress on the advantages of the cone systems over 
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the old clumsy, inaccurate, and dangerous system of slow- 
speed belts and adjustment by bulking or packing the 
belts with felt, which is still іп common use in this 
country. The author concluded by offering some remarks 
on the speeds of paper-making machines in this country 
and in America, He stated that the highest speed yet 
attained by а British machine, as far as he was aware, 
was 400 ft. per minute, producing over 112 tons of paper 
per week. From America 500 and 550 ft. per minute were 
reported, while recently an American machine at Messrs. 
Lloyd’s mills at Sittingbourne was reported to have made 
paper at the rate of 500 ft. per minute from Scandinavian 
wood pulp. The machine was built by the Pusey & Jones 
Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. The paper 


was fully illustrated. | 
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OF INTEREST TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


E have received a copy of a new illustrated catalogue 
and price list issued by the Welsbach Incandescent 
Gas Light Company, Limited (York Street, Westminster, 
S.W.) for the forthcoming season. This is the first 
full catalogue the company have issued since the very 
important reductions in the prices of burners and mantles, 
and it affords a very complete illustration of their well- 
known and widely-appreciated productions. There is no 
doubt but the improved Welsbach system of incandescent 
gas-lighting offers numerous and decided advantages 
beyond even the primary one of a brilliant and steady 
light. Theheat and carbonic acid given off by an ordinary 
gas-burner is reduced to something like one-half in the 
Welsbach burner, notwithstanding the light is stated to be 
three times as great. It is, in fact, less than that of the 
average oil lamp, which is a very great point in its favour 
from a sanitary point of view, and in respect to the conse- 
quent effects upon the decorations, pictures, etc., in a room. 
Nor is there any trace of poisonous gases given off, whilst 
the brilliancy of the light can be so shaded by the use of 
tinted globes and chimneys as to obviate any strain upon 
the eyes, without losing the benefit of the increased light. 
Then another advantage is that the Welsbach burner is 
equally effective when inferior gas of poor illuminating 
power is used. 

There are several forms of burners adopted in the Wels- 
bach system. Тһе older one, termed the “С” burner, is 
familiar enough, having been before the public for a 
number of years now, and there being some millions in 
use all over the country. The lighting power of this 
burner averages 60 candles, with a gas consumption of 3j 
cubic feet per hour. Then therearethe‘ York” and “Gem” 
burners, the former giving a light of about 16 candles per 
cubic foot of gas, and the latter consuming 13 cubic feet 
per hour, being adapted for use where a less powerful 
illuminant than the “С” burner is required. But the 
newest burner is the Welsbach-Kern burner, which yields 
a much greater illuminating power than the ** C " burner, 
and requires no chimney. The lighting efficiency of the 
Welsbach-Kern burner is 25 to 30 candles per cubic foot 
of gas, as compared with the 16 to 18 candles obtained 
with the “С” burner. The new burner can be supplied 
in a variety of sizes, consuming from ¿ of a cubic foot up 
to 7 cubic feet of gas per hour, but in whatever size sup- 
plied the lighting efficiency of 25 to 30 candles per cubic 
foot remains constant, which is a very important 
advantage, as also tlie fact that the use of a governor is 
unnecessary. uM 
'¬ Another important introduction is the new “ Anti- 
Vibrator,” which enables the mantles to withstand the 
severest shocks and the most sustained vibration. This 
simple and inexpensive attachment is neither unsightly, 
nor does it in any way obstruct the light ; it is constructed 
of metal throughout. For the multitudinous variety of 
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fittings, globes, chimneys, &c., we must refer our readers 
to the catalogue itself, which cannot fail to be of interes 


and use to all gas consumers. 
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A NEW GREAT BELL FOR BEVERLEY 
MINSTER. 


HE new great bell which has been given to Beverley 
Т Mipster by the мсаг “ as a thank-offering for twenty 
happy years of work in tbe Minster parishes," and which 
was duly dedicated on Sunday last, is 6 ft. ro} in. in 
diameter and 6, in. thick at the sound bow, and weighs 
5 tons 13 cwt., which is a quarter of a ton more than 
“ Tom of Lincoln,” and half a ton more than the famous 
‘t Great Bell of St. Paul's.” But whereas these remain 
rigid and are only struck by hammers, the Beverley great 
bell has been suspended by an arch of steel, so fixed as to 
avoid all side-thrusts against the tower walls, and enable 
the bell to be swung with ease by two men, bringing out 
its full tone without causing the slightest vibration in the 
tower. The founders of the bell (Messrs. Taylor, of 
Loughborough) are to be congratulated орог the excellent 
result of their work. 


TRADE NOTES. 
HE heating of Chase Side Board Schools, Enfield, 
London, N., is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo" 
radiators. Patentee and sole maker is ۷۷۰ Е. Spencer, Cross 
Bank Works, Oldham, who is also installing the apparatus. 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventilation of 
the new wing and hall recently added to the Cross Arthurlie 
Schools, Barrhead, together with the ventilation of the old 
building, by means of Mackay's Patent Direct-Acting 
Louvre Ventilators, of an ornamental design, and Mackay's 
Improved Air Inlet Panels and Tubes. 


А LARGE clock is now being fixed in the parish church ` 
tower at Ledbury, Herefordshire, by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, of Derby. It has all the latest impro vements, 
and, generally, is to the designs of Lord Grimthor pe. The 
tune-playing chimes were made and erected by the same 
firm a few years since. 
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НЕ new line between Leeds and Huddersfield via the 

Spen Valley and in connection with the 0 

North-Western Railway was opened on the rst inst. for 
passenger traffic, | 


Mr. J. S. Brodie, the borough surveyor and waterworks 
engioeer of Whitehaven, has been appointed borough 
surveyor of Blackpool. 


CEA CCAA. 


А RAILWAY scheme, involving the expenditure of £80,000, 
for connecting Birmingham, Coventry, and Leicester 15 al 
present under consideration. 


FURTHER subscriptions to the fund of the Building Trades 
Gift to the Nation, amounting to £89 145. 64, are 
announced. 
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. THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Tnx 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 16TH to the 
99Np NOVEMBER, 1900, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by Testi- 
monies of Study, &c, and necessary fees must be sent in before 27TH 
OCTOBER, addressed to the undersigned, 
| W. J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


BY BASIL CHAMPNEYS, B.A. 


N assessor should certainly be one who can fotm an 
opinion of the combined merits of plan and design; 
and in all probability none but an architect can do this 
adequately. Indeed, the two elements are far too often 
treated as distinct ; whereas in rea] architecture they must 
be indissolubly united, plan and elevation being from the 
first one coherent conception, and forming a whole which 
should not be analysed into component parts. | 
The assessor, 1 imagine, seldom has a free hand. His 
employers are probably more capable of forming an 
opinion on convenience than on style, and it is likely that, 
under such influences, he will incline towards utility 
at the expense of art. Не is also almost certain to be 
hampered by the prejudices of his own idiosyncrasy or 
school; and few are sufficiently catholic in taste or know- 
ledge to be capable of holding the balance evenly between 
rival styles and manners. 

The consequence of such conditions must needs be tbat 
a competitor will be too apt to aim— 154, at catching the 
lay vote, by convenience at the expense of design ; 2nd, 
at conciliating the assessor by imitation, the ‘ sincerest 
flattery.” Such aims are not calculated to promote the 
conditions of mind which are likely to produce good 
design; and competitors may be under the further dis- 
qualification of being unable to stimulate their imagina- 
tions in behalf of a scheme which, the chances are, will 
never take material shape. 

The plan of making an “ad captandum " design for 
competitive success with the intention of transforming it 
for actual execution is at least precarious. Не who relies 
on such chances of revision is likely to find himself pinned 
to its defects, while its merits have escaped appreciation. 

If architects generally were to look on competitions as 
a gamble, often without security against loaded dice, 
they would at least be taking, in my opinion, a just view 
of their conditions ; but in all probability those who were 
qualified to succeed in such a hazard might do even 
better on the Stock Exchange. 


BY JOHN P. SEDDON. 


In reply to your question, I would say I consider com- 
petition as now tolerated by the architectural profession 
to be the cause of its ruin. 

But if to continue as а curse through the next century 
may it be free from the professional assessor, with his 
bias as to style, and other prejudices, worse than the 
ignorance of any amateur. 

Let the choice be made by a conference of the promoters 
of, and competitors in, competitions; and let every 
competitor in an improperly unpaid competition de facto 
forfeit his position as a member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


BY R. PHENE SPIERS 


My experience at the R.I.B.A. Council meetings during 
the last few years has led me to the strong belief that the 
nomination of an assessor should be left in the hands of the 
President of the R.I.B.A. He would naturally be at liberty 
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to consult with the vice-presidents or any of the members of 
Council who might be specialists if he so desired. Тһе 
assessor ought to draw up the conditions of.the competi- 
tion; if that has been already done he should be 
empowered to revise them, so.as to bring the conditions 
within the lines laid down by the Competitions Committee; 

Paragraphs 5 and c in Mr. B. Priestly Shires’ letter 
express my own views so well that I am unable to imiprove 
on ۰ өш Ё "E 

As the promoters have had the advantage of selecting 
from many designs the plans which suit them. best, the 


| first premium ought always to be paid іп addition tothe ordinary 


professional fees for carrying out the work, and this might fairly 
be claimed, as the drawings, always have to be recom- 
menced, and sometimes on new lines. 

P A СЕ I 


THE ACCIDENTAL IN ARCHITECTURAL 
| DESIGN. 


HERE is much that '* happens," so to speak, in archi- 
tectural design. But the architect. has to “ happen” 

first. Forthat right and happy proportion about which 
Mr. Aston Webb had somewhat to say in his recent 
address to the students of the А.А. Class of Design can 
never “ happen ” at the hands of an architect who works 
more or less by rule of thumb, and according to strict 
precedent. And Mr. Webb was right in more senses than 
one in his remark that there was not much use in talking . 
about architectural design. Students can acquire by study 
and training a certain aptitude for architectural сот- 
position of a kind, in the same way that a man. may 
become something of a writer by long and sustained 
exercise of some natural ability for stringing words and 
sentences together. But neither in one case пог ће other 
is the real thing produced. The architecture. will lie as 
dead and commonplace as the literature when it is the 
outcome merely of such a mechanical process of education 
and training. кескенде 
There is a [charming little fantasy in natural history 
which Мг. ]. M. Вагпе puts into the imagination of 
Tommy in his delightful story of “Tommy and Grizel,” 
just published, which somehow or other seems just exactly 
toillustrate the point. Here itis: “ What heseemedto see 
was a baby lark that had got out of its nest sideways, а 
fall of half a foot only, but а dreadful drop for a baby. 
‘You can get back this way,’ its mother said, and showed 
it the way, which was quite easy, but when the baby tried 
to leap it fell on its back. Then the mother marked out 
lines on the ground from one to the other of which it was 
to practice hopping, and soon it could hop beautifully so 
long as its mother was there to say every moment, “ How 
beautifully you hop.’ ‘Now teach me to hop up,’ the 
little lark said, meaning that it wanted to fly, and the 
mother tried to do that also, but in vain; she could soar 
up, up, up bravely, but could not explain how she did it. 
This distressed her very much, as she thought hard about 
how she had learned to fly long ago last year, but all she 
could recall for certain was that you suddenly do й. * Wait till 
the sun comes out after rain,’ she said, half remembering.” 
The wotds we have italicised seem somehow to express 
the accidental nature of the architect's power of design, 
and which really makes him an architect. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat disheartening to realise the fact —and fact it is, 
and ever must be—that the artistic quality of architecture 
should depend so entirely upon the talent and capacity of 
the individual architect. It.ıs also a matter for some 
concern that so many should enter the architectural 
profession who do not possess in any proper degree 
the artistic qualifications essential to the making 
of an architect, or the production of good architecture. 
One gets very tired of seeing the sort of stuff which 
passes muster for atchitecture, and yet is no more archi- 
tecture than the picture by a pavement artist is a work 
of art. Yet this, too, must presumably be in the natural 
order of things. There are periods of art when artists are 
few and the circumstances are adverse, and we seem to 
have fallen upon such a period in regard to architecture, 
But there are hopeful signs, and the addresses by Мг. 
Aston Webb and Mr. Beresford Pite to the students of 
the A.A. School of Design were both admirably adapted to 
help and encourage students on right lines. It has, per- 
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haps, been somewhat the fashion to discuss architecture 
as if it were a thing of parts instead of an expression of art 
complete in itself. There was по such idea to be found 
in these addresses. Design in architecture is not a union 
of fragments. “Тһе architecture of a building consists 
neither in its plan nor yet in its elevations, but in both. 
The artist's expression is as much in one as in the other, 
and the beauty of a structure lies in both.” So one of 
the most origina] architects of our time has written. And 
there is need now more than ever to keep well in mind 
that the art of the architect is not confined to one or more 
parts of a structure, but shouid permeate the whole. 


— о 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


was announced at Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
Council that the Improvements Committee was 


T 
[ Count 
authorised to take all necessary steps for the exhibition at 
the gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours at No. 54, Pall Mall East, of the suggested 
designs for the elevations of the buildings proposed to be 


erected fronting on the Strand. This will be a highly 
interesting exhibition. 
THE Royal Institute of British Architects will hold their 


first meeting of the session 1900-1901 on Monday evening, 
November 5th, when Mr. Emerson will deliver his presi- 


dential address. 


Тне Society of Architects hold their annual general meet- 
ing on next Thursday evening, the 25th inst., when the 
council and officers for the ensuing session will be elected. 
Mr. Walter Г. Emden, J.P., Г..С.С., is to be elected 
President for the fourth time in succession, a good testi- 
monial to the value and efficiency of Mr. Emden's services 


to the society in that capacity. 


Our of the forty-two ee submitted in competition for 
new board school at Ashford, Middlesex, that sent in by 
Mr. Н. Hardaker, Ivegate Chambers, New lvegate, 
Bradford, has been adopted by the School Board. 


Tue last remaining portion of the work of excavating the 
old King Street site at Westminster, upon which Mr. J. M. 
Brydon’s new Government offices are to be erected, is now 
being proceeded with. A large part of the concrete 
foundations have already been put in. Antiquarians and 
munismatists are somewhat disappointed with the results 
of these excavations which have yielded little of anti- 
quarian interest. Nor have the excavations on the site 


of Carrington House whereon the new War Office is to 


stand been much more productive. In fact, beyond a few 


coins— including a gold “laurel” of James I., and a 
Nuremberg bronze card counter struck in 1580, some 
pewter vessels, a spur, some glass bottles, and elm piles, 
together with the usual skeletons and other mortal remains 
— there was practically nothing of value from an antiquarian 
point of view. The foundation work at the new War 
Office seems to be more advanced than that of the new 


Government Offices. | 


THE Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College has 
just been offered a donation of £10,000 by Mr. T. Graham 
Young upon the following conditions :—1. That the new 
college be erected upon the present site, or on ground 
adjacent to, the existing Andersonian buildings in George 
Street; 2. That tbe money be expended on the building or 
furnishing of the chemical department of the new college; 
3. That the building of the new college be completed 
within five years from January Ist, 1901. This should 
prove a very welcome gift, for at present the accommoda- 
tion afforded in the existing buildings is, we believe, utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the case, there being, it is 
stated, a greater attendance of students at the college than 
at any other technical school in the kingdom, whilst every 
term a large number have to be refused admission. 


Рковвввок Е. M. Simpson, of Liverpool University 
College, commenced a course of six lectures on “ English 
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Medieval Architecture” at Owen's College, Manchester 
on Tuesday last. The history of architecture, remarked 
the lecturer at the outset, was a history of evolution. Tho; 
the Greeks learned from the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Persians; the Romans learned from the Greeks: the 
older Italian builders, whose style was commonly called 
Romanesque, learned from the Romans; and the Gothic 
men in turn learned from the Romanesque builders, |) 
was not till the Renaissance in the fifteenth century that 
any change in this procedure took place. Then for the 
first time builders harked back to the style of a period 
many centuries before the age in which they lived. All 
buildings, the lecturer went on to say, could be divided 
under two main heads. "There were only two methods oí 
bridging over an opening—one was by a lintel or beam and 
the other was by an arch; and it was either of these two 
methods of construction brought to perfection that con- 
stituted a great style. So the two great styles of archite:. 
ture were the Greek and the Gothic, because it was in 
these two styles that the two different methods of construc. 
tion were brought to perfection. Professor Simpson 
roceeded to deal with the early Christian work in Italy, 
or it was from this work, he said, that Gothic architecture, 
though perhaps indirectly, sprang. The lecture was 


illustrated by lantern slides. 


THE opening meeting for the session of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College Architectural Crafts. 
men's Society was held on the 13th, when Mr. Alexander 
Davie delivered his presidential address, the subject being 
“The Carrying out of Building Contracts." Speaking of 
the architect's share of this, he mentioned his great 
responsibilities and the necessity of his being able to pre- 
pare plans to suit his client's requirements, to design with 
taste, and to use good construction. Valuable hints were 
then given in regard to the preparing of probable costsand 
schedules. Suggestions as to conducting their work were 
made to contractors, and the paper concluded by asking 
the members to remember that the object of the society 
was the mutual improvement of its members in all matters 
relating to architecture and building, and to help to attain 
this end by giving their individual experiences as crafts. 
men in the various discussions during the session. 


А JOINT meeting of the St. Albans and Herts Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society and Herts Natural 
History Society is to be held at the County Museum, St. 
Albans, on Thursday next, the 25th inst, at 8.30 p.m, 
when Mr, Hugh Blakiston, B.A., secretary to the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest, will give a lecture 
on “Our National Heritage." The Dean of St. Albans 


will preside. 


Тнк committee appointed by the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts to award prizes for communications read or reported 
on during the session 1800-1900 have made the following 
amongst other awards:—To Мг. Robert Auton, for bis 
paper on a patent perforating brick and briquette machine, 
a Keith prize, value £10; to Mr. John Cowan, for his paper 
on the Stirling boiler, a Hepburn prize, value £10; to 
Mr. W. R. Herring, for his paper on the carbonisation 
of coal for the production of illuminating gas, à 
Makdougall-Brisbane prize, value £5; and to Mr. John 
Graham, for his paper on a safety mechanical coupling for 
goods waggons, the Society's complimentary silver medal. 


THE widening of the footways over London Bridge has been 
decided upon by the Court of Common Council, but we cannot 
see why they should not have done the business properly while 
they were about it, and have widened the bridge altogether. 
The roadway needs widening as well аз the footways, and 
since the work in conjunction with the latter is estimated 
to cost some / 30,000, it would seem as if the best policy 
would have been to have widened the bridge altogether on 
one side and given a bit to the roadway as well as the foot- 
ways. Possibly Sir Benjamin Baker, who is to be called 
in to advise the Corporation, may recommend a more сот: 
plete scheme than the idea already adopted. 


Tue National Association of Master Plasterers dined 
together at Liverpool last week. It was suggested by the 
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president (Мг. B. H. Johnson, Liverpool) that the mem- 
bers should hold a congress each year, for the reading and 
discussion of papers. The general secretary (Mr. G. 
Soall) spoke hopefully of the future of the Association, 
predicting good progress in every way during the coming 
year. 


Охғовр will soon possess one of the finest telescopes in 
the world, the order for its construction having been given 
by the trustees of the Radcliffe Observatory. Since the 
beginning of the year workmen have been engaged in the 
erection of a tower (designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A.) for the accommodation of the huge instrument, 
and the builders' part of the contract is well nigh finished. 
The building is circular, and is 35 ft. in diameter. Тһе 
walls rise to a height of 34 ft. At about two-thirds of 
this height a bold cornice of stone and red brick is intro- 
duced, and above this eight elliptic windows or “ eyes” 
are placed, with keyed dressing of rubbed red brick. 
These form the chief ornamental feature of the tower, 
and are surmounted by a wide, hard stone cornice, upon 
which is bolted the iron sole-plate for the great hollow 
dome which will rise around and above the telescope. 
Within the building is built the massive brick pier upon 
which the cast-iron base of the telescope will stand. The 
pier itself rests op a solid mass of concrete, 13 ft. by 9 ft. 
by 5 ft. high, which was placed at a depth of 17 ft. below 
the surface of the ground. Тһе weight of this concrete 
block is estimated at about 30 tons. The hollow dome 
which surmounts the tower is nearly spherical in shape, 
and its ribs are of steel. These are at the present time 
being covered in with papier-maché, which forms the pro- 
tecting roof. Тһе whole dome revolves easily on wheels, 
and rises to a height of 53 ft. above the ground. The 


. engineer's work has been performed by Sir Howard Grubb, 


F.R.S., of Dublin, who has received orders to construct 
the immense double telescope and a floor rising to any 
desired height by hydraulic lift. 


Tue purchase of the additional land for extending Brock- 
well Park has been completed. This is welcome news, for 
at one time it almost seemed as if the scheme was going 
to fall through. Тһе area of the additional land has been 
certified as comprising 43 acres, and the cost has been 


£64,500. 


In an introduction to a report just issued by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade on the changes in rates 
of wages and hours of labour in the United Kingdom in 
1999, Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, the compiler, states that 
the net result of the changes of wages of all classes of work- 
people in 1899 was an aggregate rise of wages of no less 
than £115,000 per week, compared with £95,000 in 1898 
and £45,000 in 1897. It will thus be seen that the rate of 
increase in 1898 was more than maintained in 1899. Great, 
however, as was the rise of wages in 1899, it has been 
considerably exceeded "іп the eight months of 1900, which 
have already elapsed. The changes recorded during this 
period have effected nearly 1,000,000 individuals, and have 
resulted in a net increase of more than £150,000 a week, b 

far the greatest rise yet recorded in any similar period. 
The rise of miners’ wages was the most prominent feature, 
and the next most important changes were those affecting 
the iron and steel trades. Generally speaking, remarks Mr. 
Smith, it may be said that changes in prices and employment 
precede changes in wages, and while the statistics for the 
present year appear to show some diminution in the 
activity of employment, there is as yet little sign of any 


check to the upward movement of wages, except, perhaps, ' 


in the Scottish building trades. It is satisfactory to find 
that, concludes Mr. Smith, while the number of persons 
who had their wages raised in 1899 was greater than that 
returned іп any previous year, the number in whose case 
the changes of wages followed strikes was the smallest on 
record—viz., only 34,273, or 3 per cent. of the whole. 
Even this proportion would have been lower but for the 
prevalence of strikes for higher wages in the building 
trades. It is safe to say that of the total rise of wages 
which has taken place since the beginning of the revival 
of trade less than 5 per cent. has been in any way con- 
nected with strikes. 


THE following are a few interesting facts gleaned from 
recent addresses delivered by Mr. Stirling, the mining 
representative of the Victorian Government, before the 
Institutes of Mining Engineers in the West of England. 
Out of £413,000,000 worth of gold won in Australasia since 
1851, Victoria, although the smallest State (very nearly as 
large as the United Kingdom), has produced £255,917,096 
—15, in fact, the largest gold-producer in the world except 
California. Two-thirds of the entire colony is auriferous. 
Thirty well-defined auriferous zones intersect the colony 
from north to south. Reefs have been proved from the 
summit of highest Alps, 6,000 ft. above sea level, to points 
3,000 ft. below sea level, as at Bendigo. Deepest mines 
are now 3,500 ft. deep; 5 dwts. of gold to the ton of quartz 
are made to pay at Bendigo from Saddle Reefs below 
3,000 ft. There are six dividend-paying mines below 
3,000 ft. There are 300 miles of proved deep leads awaiting 
development. One small lease on these leads produced 
{1,588,515 on capital called up of £15,075. Dividends 
declared amount to £855,450, and royalty paid to 
£148,317. A number of such leads radiate north, west, 
and south from Ballarat. There is the thickest deposit of 
coal in the world in La Trebe Valley. The beds are 
476 ft. thick. One bore proved a succession of these beds, 
total over 800 ft. of solid fuel. There are also deposits of 
silver, lead, antimony, tin, and iron, which await develop- 
ment. 
саа 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


OCEAN Dust. 


OME notes on the above in the Shipping World, in which 
the catchy quotation, “ the earth of a dusty to-day is 

the dust of an earthy to-morrow,” occurs, reminds me of the 
old story of a lazy landsman coming on deck at eight bells, 
after his first night at sea, during fine, warm weather, 
finding the decks white, and saying to the captain: “ There 
must have been а hoar frost." “Frost, you lubber!” 
shouted the irate skipper; “ don't you know it's only the 
dried salt from the sea!" Is not the dust deposited in 
the same way ? | 


BRACING BRIGHTON, 


Fortunate town! Engineered by May (borough sur- 
veyor), and made perfect by October. 


Tug TYPHOID Fever OUTBREAK IN SOUTHWARK. : 


Dr. Waldo, medical officer of health for the Vestry of 
St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, reported at the Vestry 
Meeting, on Tuesday evening, on the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in this district. He stated that there had been 3 
cases between September 14th and October 8th, of which 
two had been fatal. Since then a few fresh cases had 
occurred, but he considered that the outbreak was on the 
decrease. The affected area was bounded roughly by 
Pocock Street and Suffolk Street on the north, Borough 
Road on the south, Marshalsea Road and Borough High 
Street on the east, and Blackfriars Road on the west. 
Most of the cases had occurred in tenement houses and 
model dwellings, and, with the exception of 13, all had 
been removed to hospitals. Up to the present he had 
been unable to ascertain the cause ofthe outbreak. Drains 
had been inspected, but the drain test adopted by the 
vestry was an inadequate one in his opinion. Water and 
milk had been analysed, and he recommended that ice- 
cream and shellfish in the district should also be subjected 
toan examination. Іп reply to a question put to him, Dr. 
Waldo said he did not know whether the drain test in use 
by this vestry was adopted by all the other metropolitan 
local authorities, but the test he would recommend was in 
use at Newcastle with very satisfactory results. А copy of 
the report had been forwarded to the Local Government 
Board. . 

Tue CONDITION or Lonpon’s WATER SUPPLY. 


The report of Sir W. Crookes and Professor Dewar on 
the composition and quality of daily samples of the water 
supplied to London for September has been published. 
of the 200 samples examined during the month all were 
found to be clear, bright, and well filtered, The rainfall 
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at Oxford has been remarkably low, rain falling on five 


days only. Bacteriological examinations had been made 
of 555 samples, including 34 from special standpipes, etc., 
with the following results :—New River, unfiltered (mean 
of 25 samples), 121 microbes per c.c.; New River, filtered 
(mean of 120 samples), 10 microbes per c.c.; Thames, 
unfiltered (mean of 25 samples), 4.332 microbes per c.c. ; 
Thames-derived water from the clear-water wells of eight 
Thames-derived supplies (mean of 284 samples), 14 
microbes per c.c.—(bighest, 180; lowest, o); River Lea, 
unfiltered (mean of 25 samples), 158 microbes per c.c. ; 
River Lea, from the East London Water Company's clear- 
water wells (mean of 42 samples), 13 microbes per c.c. 
Of the 446 samples of the filtered water supplied to 
London examined bacteriologically only nine samples 
contained between тоо and 181 microbes per c.c. It is 
added that the exceptionally small rainfall had contributed 


largely to maintain the relatively high standard of purity 


for this season of the year. 


Ровітіув Drain TESTS. 
The Public Health Engineer of the 13th inst. contains а 


curious instance of one house being rendered unsafe for 


occupation by drainage defects next door, and indirectly 
affords yet another proof of the superiority of the air- 
pressure test to all others! Тһе leading article in the 
same issue deals with railway carriage illumination, and 
appeals to all whose eyes, patience, and temper have been 
tried by the wretched lighting on the great (little) combine 
and the Brighton Railway. To be quite just, though, ore 
must admit that some improvements have been made 


lately. 
А SUBSTITUTE FOR ۰ 


Experiments have shown, says Science Siftings, that an 
alloy of aluminium and zinc possesses remarkable qualities. 
It is white, and takes a fine finish, and is equal in strength 
to cast iron, but superior in elasticity. Оп theother hand, 
it melts at so low a temperature that it can be liquefied in 
a ladle over an open fire. In the liquid form it fills а 
mould, running into all the small parts much better than 
brass, but it is more brittle. Its use does away with the 
foundry furnace, and its technical advantages are obvious. 
“The strength of this metal is 50,000 lbs. per square 
inch!" This is not defined with sufficient accuracy to 


make its exact meaning clear. 


GRAMMAR OF COLOURING. 


I have just read with interest and profit the little book 
published by Crosby Lockwood with the above title. It 
will interest all architects, and I should specially com- 
mend it to the artist (?) who has maddened us all lately 
by his dirty crushed-strawberry lamp posts in London. 


А Movinc PLATFORM FOR RAILWAY STATIONS! 


А novel device for a moving platform is stated to have 
been suggested by a well-known electrical engineer. Тһе 
inventor proposes to place at each station of the under- 
ground road in London, a turn-table about 5oo feet in 
diameter. This turn-table is kept continuously revolving 
at such a rate that its rim travels at the same speed as the 
moving train. At the centre of the turn-table is a spiral 
staircase, which, being in the centre, of course moves very 
slowly, by which the passenger reaches the main floor. He 
then walks towards the circumference. Тһе speed at 
which he is being carried along gradually increases, until 
at the edge he is travelling at the rate of the moving train, 
which he here finds seemingly at rest, and with the doors 
open. He enters, and as the moving-platform is left 
behind the doors are automatically closed until the next 
station із: reached, when they are automatically opened 
again. With such an arrangement the track, of course, at 
each station would be built on a curve closely following 
that of the turn-table for about half the latter's circum- 
ference. Mr. Perry thinks that with this system it might 
be expedient to have a continuous train, on such roads as 
the underground of London, or the elevated of New York 
City, so that no matter when a passenger might arrive, he 
would always find a car open and apparently waiting for 
him. А very moving, not to say exciting idea, certainly ! 
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Тһе Worthington Pumping Engine Company send metheir 
excellent little booklet, illustrating their exhibits at the 
International Exhibition, for which they received “2 
Grands Prix et 2 medailles d'or." Thus do good things 
pushed in an enterprising way secure success. Тһе entite 
water supply of the Exposition is furnished by four Worth. 


‘ington triple-expansion high duty pumping engines, 


having a capacity of 40,000,000 imperial gallons per day. 
ELEvATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


I have received from Messrs. Graham, Morton & Co., 
Limited, of Leeds, a well-produced pamphlet descriptive 
of their patent machines. The introduction by Мг, 
Maurice Graham, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., displays ۰ 
usual and praiseworthy consideration for the clients of 
the firm whose names and addresses are omitted. АП 
wishing to examine the various plants may, however, 
obtain permission by written application: Gasworks, 
breweries, collieries, brickworks, cement factorics, quarries, 
steam users, and others, are served by these admirable 


inventions. 


A YORKSHIRE LIGHT RAILWAY SCHEME. 


It is proposed to construct a light railway from Greet- 
land to Dean Head. Тһе promoters are manufac- 
turers within the Blackburn Brook Valley. Тһе new 
railway, which will join the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
system at Greetland, will be a little more than four miles 
in length. The scheme provides for two small branch 
lines to serve quarry traffic, and a branch line connecting 
the railway with the Calder and Hebble Navigation. The 
total estimated cost of the undertaking, exclusive of equip- 
ment, is £61,117 14s. Тһе railway will pass almost 
entirely through private land, and the owners, as showing 
their interest in the scheme, have generally agreed to 
accept the purchase price of the land in shares in the rail- 
way. Мг. ]. H. Rhodes, C.E., of Leeds, is the engineer 


lor the scheme. 
lp rms 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


/ London County Council decided on Tuesday to 
agree to the Finance Committee's recommendation 
that the county rate for the second six months of the year, 
ending March next, should be reduced by a 10.10 the £, 
making the rate for that period 714. in the £. This 
was due to the fact that /60,000 above the original 
estimates had been received in respect of Exchequer con- 


tributions. 


No. 17, FLEET STREET. 


The General Purposes Committee reported that the 
contract for the purchase at the price of £20,000 ofthe 
{ее simple of No. 17, Fleet Street, commonly known аз 
Wolsey's Palace, had been exchanged, and completion 
would take place on or before December 24th next. The 
vendors had now waived their claim to the /1,349 fot 
expenses and liabilities paid or incurred in pulling down 
the back and side walls and rebuilding a portion of the 
party wall, except as regarded the sum of £165, which 
they asked might be refunded. That sum was included 
in the original estimate, and should, in the circumstances, 
be paid to the vendor as part of the £7,000 authorised for 
the rebuilding. They had given instructions to the solicitor 
for the completion of the purchase to be at once preceeded 


'with, and that the request in reference to the /165 poet 


be acceded to. They recommended that their course о 
action should be approved. 


ALEXANDRA PARK. 


The Parks and Open Spaces Committee reported the 
receipt of a communication from the secretary of the 
Alexandra Park Acquisition Committee asking the Council 
to contribute towards the purchase of Alexandra Park 
and Palace for the free use of the people for ever. The 
Parks Committee stated that they had given careful 
cousideration to the subject, and, inasmuch as under_the 
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terms ofthe Muswell Hill Act, as amended by the Act of 


1877, an area of 127 acres was reserved for the public use 
upon payment for admission, and by the new Act an arca 
of about 173 acres would Бе maintained and be available 
for {һе free use and recreation of the public for ever, 
subject to the racecourse being let and a charge made for 
admission thereto upon not more than 21 days in any усаг, 
and to the whole of the palace and park being similarly 
closed on not more than 14 days in any one year, they had 
come to the. conclusion that the Council might fairly be 
asked to make a contribution towards tbe purchase-money 
required. А contribution of £7,000 would give the Council 
one representative on the governing body, and after 
considering all the circumstances they recommended the 
Council to make a contribution of that amount. 

А long discussion ensued upon an amendment settiog 
forth that the Council could not see their way to subscribe 
to the acquisition of the Alexandra Park under the present 
conditions, viz., in regard to the racecourse, etc. But the 
amendment was rejected, and ultimately another amend- 
ment to the effect that the Council should contribute the 
{7,000 on condition that the racecourse be not used more 
than four days a year during the lease, and at the expira- 
tion of the lease no part of the land should be used as a 
racecourse, and that no licence for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor be applied for in the future, was carried by 50 votes 
to 48. On the recommendation as amended being put to 
the meeting some further discussion was evoked, but 
finally it was carried by 62 votes to 32. 


ESTIMATES OF VARIOUS IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES, 


The Improvements Committee submitted estimates of 
the gross and net cost of ten proposed improvements (not 
including the Westminster improvement, the net cost of 
which is estimated at / 586,000), as follows : —Mare Street, 
Hackney, £660,750 gross and £576,100 net cost, after 
deducting recoupment by sale of surplus land; Goswell 
Road, £227,800 gross and £209,500 net; St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, £92,400 gross and £79,400 net; Blackstock 
Road, Islington, £5,200 gross and net; Archway Road, 
Islington, £6,000 gross and net; Kentish Town Road, 
£10,450 gross and net; Nine Elms Lane, £171,300 gross 
and {£160,300 net; Battersea Rise, £46,900 gross and 
£43,900 net; Blackheath Road, Blackheath Hill, and 
New Road, £41,200 gross and £39,700 net; High Street 
and Gardener’s Lane, Putney, £45,030 gross and {37,430 
net; total, £1,367,030 gross and گر‎ 1,167,980 net. 

The report was referred to the Finance Committee. 


EXHIBITION OF THE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE New 
| STRAND FRONTAGES. 

On the recommendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee it was agreed:—''(a) That the estimate of /5o 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved, and 
that the Improvements Committee be authorised to take 
all necessary steps for the exhibition at the gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, at No. 54, 
Pall Mall East, of the suggested designs for the elevations 
of the buildings proposed to be erected, fronting on the 
Strand and on the crescent road to be formed between 
Wellington Street and Clement's Inn, the terms and соп- 
ditions of the exhibition being those stated in the foregoing 
report of the committee. (5) That the estimate of گر‎ 52 1os., 
submitted by the Finance Committee, be approved, and 
that the Improvements Committee be authorised to incur 
an expenditure not exceeding £52 108. in obtaining expert 
advice upon the designs in question.” 


A 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY Н. W. WILLS AND JOHN ANDERSON. 
E illustrate this week the excellent design submitted 
by Mr. H. W. Wills and Mr. John Anderson, as 
joint arcliiteots, in the recent competition for new grammar 
school buildings at Bury. 
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A FLAGSTAFF 15 being erected over the Royal Courts 
of Justice. It is being placed on the summit of the clock 
tower, near Bell Yard. 
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OUR.LETTER BOX. 


PLAN v. ELEVATION. | 


IR,—I have just read in your issue of the 28th of 
last month the article by Professor Baldwin Brown in 
your “Friends in Council,” and was very much sur- 
prised to learn that Professor Brown not only regarded 
planning as the first essential of good architecture, but 
also as the second and the third essentials. Now this 
IS a very serious error for a man of P. B. Brown's 
standing to fall into, although it is by no means an 
uncommon one, "That planning is architecture is just as 
true as that bricks, or stone, or mortar, or wood are 
architecture—and no more true. Апа it is just because 
the modern architect thinks first in plan and then in 
elevation, and never in both at once, that he does not produce 
architecture. It is not the plan that is the main thing, 
neither is it the elevation ; it is the conception of the 
building as a whole, and its fitness as such for its purpose, 
that constitutes architecture. P. B. Brown complains of 
the want of study in the average plan. Allow me, through 
your columns, to inform him that the average elevation is 
at least as bad, and that, as a rule, the majority of 
architects never rise to the conception of architecture as I 
have defined it. 

I understand also from the same article that the writer 
considers that, compared with former ages, we do not give 
planning sufficient attention. I think the very reverse of 
this is the case, and that we give too little attention to our 
elevations, and aboveall to the outline and mass of our 
buildings. P. B. Brown asks his readers to analyse the 
plans of old buildings from his point of view, and adds 
that “they would be quite asinstructive as when taken in 
their outward aspects only." Well, consider the plan of a 
Greek Temple. What isit ? А simple parallelogram with 
a door at one end, and columns all round. Yet on this 
simple arrangement, which hardly merits the name of 
"plan." at all in the modern sense of the term, was 
reared the finest architecture the world has ever seen. 
| J. JEFFREY WADDELL, 

October 16, 1900. 


eg 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME 
REVIVED. 


HE cathedral project for Liverpool has been revived 
by Archdeacon Madden, who suggests the first 
cathedral of the 20th century should be erected and thus 
worthily celebrate the see's coming of age. Ав to site, he 
considers the one in London Road “ruled out" of con- 
sideration by the circumstance that / 500,000 would be 
required, though, he says, “it is only the price of one iron- 
clad and less than one half-year's drink bill for the city. 
There are 5o men in the diocese who could put down 
f 10,000 each and die happier and richer men because of 
their gift to Almighty God." He turns witb reluctance to 
consider what many would call the more practica] scheme. 
This is the site of the cathedral church of St. Peter, which 
has advantages from the utilitarian if not the architect's 
standpoint. Archdeacon Madden 5ау5:--“ The site will 
probably be a gift. The patronage of the parish of Liver- 
pool is now in thc hands of the Gladstone family. When 
we remember that at his last visit to his native city Mr. 
Gladstone made an eloquent appeal for a cathedral, it is 
almost certain that his sons would be prepared to further 
their father's wishes by helping forward a cathedral scheme 
as far as is possible for them so to do. The site is central, 
and we are told it is possible to build upon it a cathedral 
church at a cost of / 100,000 to seat 3,000 worshippers. I 
think it possible to build a stately cathedral on a ground 
area whose total frontage is 340 ft., and whose width is 
200 ft. Тһе limitations of the site make a noble Gothic 
building impossible. Belfast chutchmen in building their 
new cathedral limited to the space on which their parish 
church was situated, have accepted the advice of Sir 
Thomas Drew, and have chosen the Byzantine and dis- 
carded Gothic design. Тһе total length of the Belfast 
Cathedral is 214 ft., and total width 88 ft., and there will 
be room for 4,000 worshippers. А building of equal size 
and similar design could be placed on the Liverpool parish 
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them. Very important, the President thought, were the 
discoveries lately made in Crete by Mr. Arthur Evans, 
There, not far below the surface of the earth, had been 
found a palace—the palace of King Minos—with its corri. 
dors and chambers and walls adorned with frescoes. The 
palace, it appeared, was occupied so long ago as 2,500 в.с, 
and its discovery was a matter of great interest. The year 
just ended, then, Professor Dawkins thought, had been 
exceedingly fruitful in discoveries. Не fully believed that 
the discoveries which would be prosecuted in Crete would 
open entirely a new view for us with regard to the origin of 
European civilisation. Many other places awaited exami. 
nation, and ought to be examined, to light up the ancient 
history of this country. In this connection he had to say 
that one of the best pieces of work done by this society 
within the last twelve months had been that of aiding 
Mr. Jackson to make his researches at Bleasdale. 


church site for £100,000, while a Gothic church would 
probably cost twice that sum." Тһе archdeacon adds 
that one who has made cathedrals a life study has sug- 
gested as the best design for a twentieth century Cathedral 
* a Romanesque style and a Basilica ground plan, because 
more suitable to modern needs and capable of a good 
auditorium for some 3,000 people." Тһе archdeacon has 
no preference 10۲ any particular site or design, but he 
wishes Liverpool men to sce that a cathedral is possible 
and practicable, adding, “If Lancashire men can be 
brought to see that a great mother church will make for 
a vigorous spiritual life in the diocese, then the money 


will be forthcoming for its erection." 
засы DTE ВН: 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
HE opening meeting of the session will be held on 
the 5th of November, when Mr. William Emerson, 
the president. will deliver his inaugural address. Тһе 
programme of meetings for the session is as follows :— 
1900. 
Nov. 5.— President's Opening Address, 
Nov. 12.—Architectural Results of tbe Latest Excava- 
tions in the Forum at Rome. By Professor 
Lanciani (Hon. Corr.M.). 
Dec. 3.—Business Meeting. 
Dec. 17.—Some Tendencies of the Modern School of 
Architecture. By Beresford Pite. 


too‏ سس سا 


` ТНЕ PRESERVATION OF PLACES ОЕ 
HISTORIC INTEREST OR NATURAL 
BEAUTY. 
ECIURING before a large gathering of members of 
the Birmingham Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, Mr. Hugh Blakiston, the secretary of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, 
urged that the preservation of historic monuments, was a 
duty the British nation owed to the English-speaking 
communities all over the world, not forgetting the United 
States of America. There were three kinds of ownership 
of the things and places it was desirable to preserve— 
-private ownership, State ownership, and co-operate owner. 
ship. On the whole, private owners in this country did 
their part creditably, but apart from the risk of a building 
or beautiful spot falling into the hands of a churlish owner 
there was the possibility that the fortunes of a family, 
which now cherished some ancient building, might fall 
into decay, so that the building might be lost to posterity. 
Showing lantern views of some of the most interesting 


1901. 

uu 7.— Business Meeting, 

Іш 15-26.— Annual Exhibition of Drawing submitted for 
the Institute Prizes and Studentships, to 
he held at the Alpine Club, Savile Row. 

Jan. 21.—Award of Prizes and Studentships. Paper: 
Difficulties and Hindrances in producing 
Good Modern Architecture. By J. J. 
Stevenson, F.S.A. 

Feb. 4.—President’s Address to Students; Presentation 


of Prizes. 
Feb. 18.—The Construction of Lunatic Asylums. By | and beautiful scenes in the Killarney district, Mr. Blakis- 
G. T. Hine. ton referred to the danger that existed a year or so ago of 
March 4.—Business Meeting Election of Royal Gold | theestate falling into the hands of a syndicate, which 
Medallist. would have had the power to close these to the public. 
Маг. 18.—The Art of Pictorial Mosaic. Ву С. Harrison | Happily, Lord Ardilaun became the purchaser, and his 
Townshend. generosity and that of his family were a security that this 
would not happen. The bottling up of the Falls of Foyers 


April 1.—The Classifications of Romanesque and Gothic 

Architecture. By Francis Bond, M.A. 

e Work of Sir Charles Barry. Arranged by 

ar the Art Standing Committee, 

May 6.—Annual General Meeting. | 

Мау 20.--Тһе Sources and Growth of Architecture іп 
Egypt. Ву Professor W. M. Flinders 


Petrie. 
— Business Meeting. Annual Elections. 
— Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


fe 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
T opened their new session on Friday, the 12th inst, 
when Professor Boyd Dawkins, as President of the society, 
delivered his inaugural address. The professor referred 
to the general advance in archaeological inquiry during the 
past twelve months. With regard to the Palaeolithic 
age, when man first appeared on earth, no addition of 

he said, had been made to our 


any importance, d 
Nor had any addition been made to our 


knowledge. nt 
knowledge of the succeeding, or Neolithic, period. Touch- 


ing the Bronze Age, there were the interesting dis- 
coveries made by Mr. Jackson at Bleasdale, near 
Garstang. Some notable additions had been made to our 
kaowledge in Egypt by the discoveries made by Professor 
Flinders Petrie. These discoveries showed that more than 
four thousand years before the Christian era there was a 
high state of civilisation in Egypt. How long, one was 
inclined to ask, were the Egyptians of that time in evolving 
their civilisation from a state of barbarism? His own 
view was that it took them quite as long to arrive at that 
state of culture as was the interval that separated us from 


by an aluminium company, the fumes from whose works, 
it was said, were poisoning the vegetation of the neigh- 
bourhood, was cited as an example of the dangers ol 
private ownership. Stonehenge, the lecturer hoped, would 
soon become Government property, as the War Office 
wanted that corner to round off its recent purchase. 

The amendment of the Ancient Monument Act passed 
last year at the instance of the trust, gave the Government 
power to take charge of all ancient monuments. Better 
still was the power given to city councils and other local 
authorities, because local interest and pride in the 
buildings and places of interest would be of still greater 
avail for their preservation. Moreover, State interference 
was more likely to cause friction. . 

Under the head of co-operate ownership the work of the 
trust was dealt with. A cliff at Barmouth was the first 
acquisition of the trust. It commanded one ot the finest 
views of the estuary, and was given by a lady who wished 
to save it from being covered with advertisements. Two 
ofthe ancient wool stores or cloth halls of the eastern 
counties, interesting, not only architecturally, but {гот 
their association with the great wool trade of East Anglia 
_ of former times, had been secured. It was hoped by granting 

the use of portions of these buildings for village purposes 
to associate the local life with them, and so secure а lozal 
interest in their preservation. А beautiful pre- Reforma. 
tion clergy house near Eastbourne had been secured, am 
so bad tracts on the Cornish coast near Tintagel whic 
had thus been preserved from the infliction of a modern 
hotel such as had been erected at Newquay. h 

Having given views or descriptions of other places whic 
the trust had acquired or hoped to acquire, including 00 
of the primæval fens of the eastern counties with its an 
plants and insects, Mr. Blakiston bespoke the help of a 
arche logists and lovers of nature. This might be 
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rendered by promptly giving him notice of the expected. 


sale or destruction of a building ог other place of interest. 
It was desired to have local societies affiliated to the trust 
in order that the members might assist in scheduling all such 
places, not only for their preservation, but in order to pro- 
vide ready reference for those who for historical and other 
reasons were interested in their association. These local 
societies could also influence the district councils, and 
other local authorities, and call attention to such schemes 
as that which would have destroyed the great charm of 
Lakeland, its quietude, by an electric railway. 


4 AA 


MEMORIAL TABLETS ON FAMOUS 
HOUSES IN LONDON. 


| ThE following is a complete list of the Memorial 


Tablets which have been erected by the Society of 
Arts on houses in London associated with distinguished 
men and women :— 

Joanna Baillie, Bolton House, Windmill Hill, Hamp- 
stead; James Barry, 36, Castle Street, Oxford Street ; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 15, Wimpole Street ; Robert 
Browning, 19, Warwick Crescent, Paddington; Edmund 
Burke, 37, Gerrard Street, Soho; Lord Byron, 16, Holles 
Street. (The house was pulled down іп 1889. Іп Мау, 
1900, Messrs. John Lewis & Son, silk mercers, erected on 
the front of the new house, now in their occupation, 
a fresh memorial, consisting of a bronze relief bust of 
Byron placed in an architectural frame of Portland stone). 
George Canning, 37, Conduit Street; George Cruikshank, 
263, Hampstead Road; Madame D'Arblay (Fanny 
Burney), 11, Bolton Street, Piccadilly ; Charles Dickens, 
Furnival's Inn. (The whole of Furnival's Inn was pulled 
down in 1898.) John Dryden, 43, Gerrard Street; 
Michael Faraday, 2, Blandford Street, Portman Square; 
John Flaxman, 7, Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square; 
Benjamin Franklin, 7, Craven Street, Strand ; Thomas 
Gainsborough, Schomberg House (now part of the War 
Office) Pall Mall; David Garrick, 5, Adelphi Terrace ; 
Edward Gibbon, 7, Bentinck Street; George Frederick 
Handel, 25, Brook Street; Sir Rowland Hill, Bertram 
House, Hampstead; William  Hogarth, зо, Leicester 
Square; John Keats, Lawnbank, Hampstead; Samuel 
Johnson, 17, Gough Square, Fleet Street; Napoleon III., 
34, King Street, St. James's; Lord Nelson, 147, New 
Bond Street ; Sir Isaac Newton, 35, St. Martin's Street; 
Peter the Great, 15, Buckingham Street, Strand; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 47, Leicester Square; John Ruskin, 54, 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square; Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, 14, Savile Row; Mrs. Siddons, 17, Upper 
Baker Street ; William Makepeace Thackeray, Kensington 
Palace Green ; John Thurloe, 24, Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn; Sir Hatry Vane, Belmont, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead ; 
Sir Robert Walpole, 5, Arlington Street. 

The Council of the Society will be glad to receive 
suggestions from members of the Society or others who 
know of houses once the residence of celebrated persons, 
ше owners of which would permit the erection of 
tablets. 


تسس تست 


NEW INSTITUTION FOR OPEN-AIR TREAT- 
MENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


М a charming site in Delamere Forest, the foundation 
stone of the first public sanatorium for the open-air 
treatment of consumption in this country was laid the 
other day by the Earl of Derby, K G., Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lancashire. The sanatorium is in connection witb the 
Liverpool Hospital for Consumption, and is being erected 
through the generosity of Lady Willox and Mr. W. P. 
Hartley, the chairman, who between them have given 
£15,000 to cover the cost of the building. The main 
structure will consist of three blocks. Тһе first and the 
largest one will contain some of the bed-rooms of the 
patients. Behind it, and connected with it by means of a 
corridor with a roof only and no sides, will be the dining 
hall, with seating accommodation {ог 150. Тһе third 
block will consist of the kitchen and servants’ quarters. 
The installation of the electric light and power will be an 
important feature, as electricity is to be largely used for 


all sorts of purposes. It is intended to erect round the 
main building a number of small bungalows, or cottages, 
each to contain six bed-rooms and nothing more. Тһе 
feature of the whole building is that no accommodation is 
provided for the patients other than bed-rooms and а 
dining-room, so that when they are not eating or sleeping 
they will be Ai in the fresh air. There will be sleeping 
accommodation 10۲ so patients when the sanatorium is 
completed. Тһе material used for the building is red 
brick, with freestone dressings. Тһе buildings will cover 
five acres, and (һе grounds will be laid out in walks and 
recreation spaces, whilst sun-baths will be placed in 
various parts: The architects are Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, the contractors Messrs. 1. Gerard & Sons, of 
Swinton, near Manchester, and the clerk of the works is 
Mr. James Hibbert. It is expected that the main portion 
of the sanatorium will be completed by next spring, and 
that the whole building wil] be ready for use before the 
autumn. 


THE FUNCTIONS AND PROPER APPLI- 
CATION OF A LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.* 


HE functions of a lightning conductor may be said to 
be twofold. Firstly, if in good order and provided 
with sufficient sharp points, it reduces the tension between 
the charged clouds and the building to which it is fixed, 
and so serves to prevent the building from getting into a 
condition which would allow of its being struck by lightning; 
and secondly, if struck, a line of conduction is provided 
along which the discharge may pass harmlessly to earth, 
leaving no trace of its passage, except that, if the extreme 
point of the conductor has been very sharp, it will 
еше be found to bear traces of having been slightly 
used. 

The action of the points in neutralising an electric 
charge may appear rather mysterious to the uninitiated, 
though to the electrician it is perfectly simple. А body 
charged with electricity acts inductively on other bodies, 
inducing in them a charge of the opposite kind to its own. 
Thus, a cloud charged positively, would induce a negative 
charge in the earth and the houses, trees, living beings, 
and other objects on its surface, With the cloud charged 
negatively, the earth charge would be positive. ۸ state of 
tension б exists between the two, and when the strain 
becomes sufficiently strong to break through the dividing or 
insulating material—the air—a rupture takes place, and 
the path of neutralisation becomes visible by a line of 
iacandescence which is called lightning. If the tension 
can be relieved in time the flash will not take place, and it 
is to relieve this tension that the points are provided. 
Points have this power; they may almost be called safety- 
valves. Each point acts as a leak to the electric charge, 
and while the clouds are gathering strength to attack, the 
points of the conductor are silently and imperceptibly 
lowering the induced charge in the building, instead of its 
increasing, as it would otherwise do, in proportion to the 
strength of the charge overhead. This silent discharge is 
generally called brushing or brush discharge, but it is also 
known as St. Elmo's Fire. In the daytime, brush discharge 
would scarcely be visible, but at night it is frequently seen 
glowing on the points of lightning conductors, showing that 
they are working hard to prevent the passage of the flash. 
Under extreme tension the brushing may be concentrated 
into short sparks, and this has led people to imagine 
that they have seen lightning playing about tl:e points of 
conductors. 

The writer has found an idea to be prevalent in France 
to the effect that it is dangerous to live in a house near to 
one having a lightning conductor. This idea (although 
erroneous, like most popular notions on the subject) is 
somewhat justified by the fact that a house with a good 
lightning conductor often escapes attack, while an adjacent 
one, not so provided, gets truck and damaged. Тһе рго- 
tected house has been able to reduce the tension of its 
induced charge by means of the points, while its more 
unfortunate neighbour, unable to reduce tension in the same 
way, has received the discharge which might possibly 
otherwise have fallen on the first one. 


* Taken from a pamphlet published by Messrs. J. W. Gray & Sons, 
of Leadenhall] Street, E.C., the well-known 21 of lightning con- 
ductors, entitled ** Thunderstorms, and the Damage they Cause.” 
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been cleared the number of thunderstorms has increased 
to an appreciable extent. Тһе best proof that trees are 
ошу able to reduce tension to a very limited extent is 


nts do not always prevent a building receiving a 
۱ of lightning. The storm may be generated so 
quickly that the points may not be able to keep pace with 
it, and then the second function of the conductor gives 
immunity from damage by providing an easy path along 
which a-discharge may pass away without effect, in place 
of its crashing through the building, rending the masonry 
and scattering ruin and desolation in its course. — 

И is altogether incorrect to suppose that lightning con- 
ductors attract lightning. They no more do this than do 
rain-water pipes and gutters attract rain. There is a very 
common idea to this effect, possibly due largely to the 
amusing story by a celebrated American humorist, and 
therefore it often happens that in planning a scheme of pro- 
tection a single conductor is placed at one end, or in the 
centreof a large building, and the rod 15 expected in some 
way to draw the fury of the storm to itself. ‚Зоте types 
of buildings are effciently protected by a single line of 
conduction—a church with a lofty spire, a residence with 
a tower or flagstaff, or any structure with one feature so 
elevated that a conductor placed upon it shall ‚Бе the 
nearest point to the storm, no matter from what direction 
it may come, would come under this category; but a 
church tower with four pinnacles is not protected by a con- 
ductor placed on one of them, any more than a house with 
a number of chimney stacks of about equal height would 
be protected by one rod. 

It is impossible to give any exact instructions appropriate 
to all styles of architecture, Buildings differ so in their 


ductor, or system of lightning conductors, as ‚may be 
necessary, and having them occasionally examined and 
tested to seethat, perfect in the first instance, they have not 
through oxidation of joints or connections, accidental 
damage, or any of the other causes which may lead to 
inefficiency, ceased to afford the absolute protection which 
gives a sense of security not to be obtained by any other 
means, 

The writer has tested the lightning conductors on very 
many thousands of buildings, from Royal palaces and 
stately cathedrals to small churches and villas, and the 
result of his investigations warrants the assertion that a 
very large proportion of the conductors in existence are in 
an inefficient condition—many from grave faults in ۰ 
struction or application, and others from deterioration due 
to time and weather, faults whi-h, insignificant sometimes 
in the first place, have developed by not being discovered and 
promptly repaired, into serious defects, ruiningthe efficiency 
ofthe whole system. The process of testing conductors is so 
simple ап шехреп {уе that it should never be neglected, but 
beregardedasan absolutely necessary operation to be carried 
out periodically, Small installations, if they are correctly 
applied, and have had all their joints properly soldered, 
may be left to four or five years at the outside, but large 
and. complicated installations should be tested annually, or 
at most every second year. TN E : 

It may be of interest to mention the chief points 
necessary for the efficiency: of lightning conductors, and 
which are the ones most frequently responsible for failure 
in badly designed Systems. 

The whole of the conductor, fastenings included, should 
be of copper. 

The elevation rod, or upper terminal, should have опе 
Stout and rather blunt centre point to receive the flash ot 
lightning without being fused, and three or four smaller 
and sharper points to facilitate the brush discharge. ` 

The conductor should be of copper tape (also called 
band or ribbon) of sufficient capacity for the length, and 
never less than } in. by 4 in. or its equivalent in sectional 
area. Conductors made of forty-nine very thin wires 
twisted into the form of a ro e are not reliable, as the 
number of interstices allows of the lodgment of dirt and 
other foreign matter, which, owing to the thinness of the 
wires, quickly causes decay. 

very joint in the conductor should be carefully 
soldered, as well as being riveted or otherwise connected, 
or oxidation will quickly occur, and. electrically bad joints. 
be the result. | | | 

Underground the conductor should be carried away 
from the foundations, and terminate in a copper. plate, 
пеуег under any circumstances less than 3 ft. square, 
bedded at such a depth as to ensure permanent contact 
with moist earth or water. It should also be con- 
nected by electrically good Joints to any gas or water- 
Pipes under-ground which may be in the vicinity. In some 
cases connection may be made to an iron main under- 
pond for “earth,” and the copper plate be dispensed 
with. | 

The conductor should be connected to any metal roofs, 
to cresting and finials, and to any other metals about the 
outside of the building near to which it may pass. It 


though of somewhat similar appearance. Тһе position of 
the building, the arrangement of its chimney.stacks or other 
prominent features, and their relative heights and distances 


рірев, gitders, and other metals within the walls. The 
nature of the ground of which the Structure stands is also 
of moment; and there are other considerations, too 
numerous to mention here, which the expert requires to 
weigh carefully before determining on a system which 
shall not only give an absolute sense of security, but im- 
munity from damage in any storms which may гаре, 
Suffice it to say, that ina building with a number of stacks, 
ог other prominent features of equal height, a main con- 
ductor is provided &oing to earth, with an earth соппес- 
tion which, as the late Professor Tyndall figuratively put 
it, should form an open door through which the discharge 
could pass uninterruptedly, and with branch conductors 


able points, and arrange his system accordingly. Some 
ildings, Owing to their size or construction, may require 


Mistaken ideas are often held that only lofty buildings 
are liable to be struck by lightning, and that lower ones 


liable to be Struck, it must be borne in mind that all buiid- 
IDES, no matter what their position or height, are also in 
danger, and, if unprotected, may be devastated by any 
Passing thunderstorm. Every year a 
such buildings, varying from small suburban villas or 
simple cottages to lofty Mansions, are struck and damaged. 


‚Tactically, no Protection is offered to houses b i 
their neighbourhood. To a slight extent eet ace like the 
points of a lightning conductor in dissipating charge 
but not to such an extent as to reduce the tension 
on houses not connected to them, It is, however, an 
undoubted fact that in Countries where whole forests have 
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building. Glass or earthenware insulators should never be 
used; they interfere with the power of the conductor to 
reduce teasion by brushing, and are absolutely useless for 
the purpose of insulating the discharge. Glass insulators, 
in order to be capable of preventing sparking, or sideflash, 
as it is sometimes called, from a faulty conductor, would 
require to be at least ro ft. in diameter to be effective. 
Sparking from a perfectly arranged and efficient conductor 
fixed in contact with the building is impossible. 

These are only a few of the many important questions 
involved, and each one is capable of very considerable 
amplification. For instance, conductors require to be of 
much greater capacity than + in. by $ іа. if of any con- 
siderable length, and the question of which metals shall 
be, and which shall not be, connected to the conductor, is 
of the greatest importance, and can only be decided by 
anexpert. The earth connection, also, may require to be 
considerably increased in neighbourhoods where the soil 


is not naturally moist. 
س‎ 


METHOD AND ORGANISATION IN 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


HE opening lecture of the Yorkshire College Engineer- 
ing Session was given on the т5 inst. Бу Мг. 
Wilson Hartnell, M.I.Mech.E. (president of the College 
Engineering Society). *''Method and Organisation in 
Engineering " was the subject of his address, which was 
devoted to a descriptiou of the methods adopted at the 
wotks of Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., of Gainsborough. 
These works, he said, covered 264 acres, employed 3,500 
men, and had a capital of /1,000,000. It was not, however, 
the magnitude of the works that was important, but the 
principles on which they had been developed. Order 
reigned throughout, time-saving was made a fine art. 
There was a department with a staff specially to study 
where improvements could be made, to make special tools, 
and to test the worth of new tools purchased in America 
and elsewhere. Wheels, cylinders, flanges, etc., were 
made in many standard sizes, and a large number of each 
kept in stock. Ап exact record, readily available, of the 
time taken to make each one of these was kept, even 
seconds being reckoned. "The one standard part was used 
in various ways in many different machines, so that, by 
immense repetition, the cost was wonderfully reduced. 
Automatic machinery was very largely used, and nearly 
the whole of the work was done by piece. Тһе lecturer 
gave a brief and interesting description, illustrated by 
some excellent Jantern slides, of each of the various 
offices, shops, and stores. Тһе firm, he said, sympathised 
with the needs and aspirations of their workpeople, and 
acted with great tact and appreciation of human nature. 
They had erected splendid buildings for their social and 
mental development; sciences and arts and commercial 
subjects were taught, as was also music and singing. 
There was also a hall for stage plays and lectures, and 
billiard and reading rooms.—A discussion followed. 


تسه 


A NOTABLE STRONG ۰ 


НЕКЕ has been waiting at the works of Messrs. 
Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, in Arlington Street, N., 
for delivery to premises in course of construction in 
London, a strong room of exceptional strength, possessing 
many points of interest to bankers, engineers, and archi- 
tects. Тһе room, by its shape, demonstrates the possi- 
bility of making a thoroughly burglar-proof and fire-resist- 
ing constructions suitable for occupying any available 
space in a bank or insurance offices or other building not 
otherwise provided for in the original plan of the building. 
The room in question follows the lines of the recesses and 
projections of the vault into which it has to be built. In 
size it is roughly about 16 ft, by 10 ft. by 10 ft., but these 
dimensions, in consequence of the uneven surfaces, gives 
but an imperfect idea of its internal capacity ; the weight 
approximates closely to 40 tons. The material principally 
employed in its construction is a preparation of high and 
low carbonised steel plates hardened by a special process, 
and the manufacturers claim that no appliance, mechanical 
or chemical, can penetrate it, although the average thick- 
ness is but 2 in. 


The door, although of great weight and strength, can be 
manipulated with the greatest ease ; in fact, it is so cleverly 
adjusted that the specially constructed centres allow the 
door to be actuated as easily as can a wooden door. The 
interlacing lock case and frame is secured by a combina- 
tion. of horizontal and sliding bolts, and is further 
protected by a series of four locks. | 

The primary distinguishing feature in Hobbs & Co.'s 
Violence Protector Locks consists in their being provided 
with a series of movable ог protector retaining stumps, 
passing through a corresponding number of gatings in the 
levers and extending in some cases almost the entire length 
of the door. Any one of the retaining stumps would bs 
sufficient to hold the lock bolt in position even if all the 
others had been successively extracted, either by violence, 
or by drilling, or by chemical solvents. To destroy the 
holding power of these locks (even with engineering tools 
specially designed for the purpose) would require more time 
and labour than any mechanic could surreptitiously secure 
to work on them, for it would necessitate the removal of 
from 70 to 400 square inches of the solid door, the positions 
of the series of retaining stumps in each lock being 
indefinitely varied. | 

Another important feature of the Violence Protector 
lock is the bankers' change key lock. This lock is self- 
adjusting to the key, and capable of as many changes as 
the number of different keys supplied with it. This num- 
ber тау be increased almost indefinitely. Only the par- 
ticular key used in locking will unlock, bankers using these 
locks and having a series of district banks, can at any time 
at once change the key simultaneously with any change in 
the management ofsuch branch bank. One large city 
bank has fifty sets of these keys capable of being used at 
ten branch banks. After every examination of accounts 
fresh keys can be issued. A key of و‎ steps is capable of 
362,880 distinctly different arrangements, and as many 
keys, each differing from all the others, could be supplied 
for one lock. | 

And yet another valuable feature is Hobbs, Hart & 
Company's patent keyhole blocking arrangement, by which 
means the keyholes are blocked until this movement is 
released. This is secured by a gunpowder-proof lock. 

The interior of this extraordinary room is to be fitted 
with an elaborately worked out series of lock-up steel сир- 
boards and shelves, divided into compartments suitable for 
the contemplated valuable contents. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE new office buildings erected at Armagh Workhouse 
have been ventilated by means of Mackay's Patent 
Direct-Acting Invisible Roof Ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tu heating of the inspectors’ offices for Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim, Limited, Naval Construction Works, 
Barrow-in-Furness, is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo? 
radiators. The patentee and sole maker is W. F. Spencer, 
Cross Bank Works, Oldham, who is also installing the 
apparatus. 


IN the extensive new buildings, Cadogan Street, Glasgow, 
erected to the designs of Mr. H. E. Clifford, architect, for 
Messrs. Aird & Coghill, printers, the ventilation of the 
upper flats has been carried out by the ‘Climax ” Ventila- 
ting & Heating Company, Limited, 41, Port Dundas 
Road, Glasgow. ۱ 


Messrs. WILLIAM Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions 
to erect a new hour striking clock, at St. John’s Church, 
Ealing Dene, London, W., showing the time upon three 
external dials, 7 ft. 6 in. each in diameter. Messrs. Potts 
are also erecting a new Cambridge quarter chime clock at 
Clare ancient Parish Church, Suffolk, where the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Grimthorpe used to assist in ringing the church bells 
when a youth at school near there. 
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Tue inhabitants of Featherstone, near Wakefield, have 
given instructions through Mr. W. St. John Durnford, 
J.P., chairman of the Fund, to Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
fix a new eight-day turret clock in the parish church, 
showing the time on a 5 ft. 6 in. dial, and striking the hours 
on Peter, a very old bell in this ancient edifice, which will 
shortly be erected. Messrs. Potts have also received ап 
order to make and fix a new eight-day illuminated turret 
striking clock, showing the time upon four external 6 ft. 
dials, and a new bell for the Crompton Co-operative Society 
Show, near Oldham, Lancashire. 


EL 
JOTTINGS. 


HE Harrogate Town Council have decided to erect a 
new pump-room at the entrance to the Valley 5 


Sir LowTHIAN BELL, F.R.S., has been elected President 
of the Institution of Junior Engineers in succession to the 


Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S. 


Tue New Victoria Bridge at Perth, which has been erected 
over the Tay at a cost of between £30,000 and £40,000, 
was formally inaugurated on the 15th inst. 


Tue plans of Mr. Thomas Bell, of Burnley, have been ac- 
cepted for the proposed new technical institute, to be 
erected in Piccadilly Gardens, at a cost of about £40,000. 


Tue Carlisle Town Council have decided to purchase the 
City Hall and other adjacent property for the extension of 
the public library, museum, and schools of science and art, 


at a cost of £7,500. 


THE Lord Mayor has fixed November 6th for the unveil- 
ing ceremony of the two new frescoes which are being 
executed by Mr. Ernest Normand and his wife (Henrietta 


Rae) for the Royal Exchange. 


Тнв Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have recommended acceptance of estimates, 
amounting to about £16,000, for the north-western ex- 


tension of tbe City Chambers. 


Тнк Holland Еше Art Gallery has been removed from 
2354, Regent Street, to more commodious premises at 14, 
Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. Ап exhibition of works 
by modern Dutch masters will be opened there on October 


24th. 


IN connection with the improvement of Lower Thames 
Street the Court of Common Council last week resolved 
to acquire the freehold interests of the London parochial 
charities in three houses for / 14,750, and of Mr. E. Plow- 
man, at 117, Lower Thames Street, for £15,500. 


Tue tender of Messrs. John Radcliffe & Sons has been 
accepted for the first section of the work required іп 
building the new county asylum at Storthes Hall, Kirk- 
burton. The Local Government Board have given their 
sanction to the borrowing of the £101,883 needed for this 


purpose. | 
А new church, dedicated to St. John, has been consecrated 
at DrifBeld. It is built on a site in Lockwood Street, and 
has cost some £4,000. It will accommodate 420 wor- 
shippers, and the architects were Messrs. Hicks & Charle- 
wood, of Newcastle-on- Tyne. The contractors were 
Messrs. W. Leason & Son, Driffield. 


New police buildings are to be erected at Grimsby from 
designs prepared by the surveyor. The estimated cost of 
the buildings is about £10,000, and they are to comprise 
superintendent's house and office, sergeant's house and 
‚four cells, two constables’ cottages, stabling, and outbuild- 
ings, and court-house, with office attached. 


Some new almshouses have been erected on the north 
side of the public park at Dewsbury out of funds provided 
by Mrs. Robert Fletcher, of that town. The buildings, 


which form a set of three blocks, have cost some £2,000, 
and the endowment fund is / 8,000. Mr. Е, W. Ridgway, 
of Dewsbury, was the architect for the houses. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, the American millionaire, has just 
made an offer of £10,000 to the town of Hawick for the 
purpose of furnishing a new public library and reading 
room. Тһе condition which Mr. Carnegie attaches to the 
gift is that the corporation of the burgh should provide а 
suitable site for the new buildings. 


THE new works for the supply of electricity to the Poplar 
district were declared open by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 
on the 8th inst. They are situated in Glaucas Street, 
Bromley, and have been built entirely by the Poplar 
District Board. There are 67 miles of streets in the 
district, and 30 miles of mains have been laid down. For 
street lighting 195 arc lamps have been placed in position. 
The cost has been £100,000, the money having been 
borrowed from the London County Council. 


Мк. Ковект ARTHINGTON, of Leeds, who died about a 
fortnight ago at Teignmouth, has left an order transferring 
420,000 to Mr. Benson Jowitt, treasurer of the Leeds 
General Infirmary, and Mr. Henry Barran, a member of 
the committee of the Leeds Hospital for Women and 
Children. Of this sum £12,000 is for the erection of a 
semi-convalescent hospital for women, and {8,000 is 
towards the fund for rebuilding the Women and Children's 


H ospital. 


THE foundation-stone was laid the other day of the Church 
of St. Edward, in Kingstone Place, Barnsley, which is 
being erected at the expense of Mr. E. G. Lancaster, of 
Keresforth, in memory of his father, the late Mr. Edward 
Lancaster. The church is from designs by Мг. С. 5. 
Packer, of Southport. The chancel floor will be of marble. 
There will be a central tower, rising over the chancel, the 
height to the spring of the tower being 72 ft. from the 
ground. Accommodation will be provided for 40 


worshippers. 


Tue Scarborough Town Council have unanimously 
decided to adopt a new set of building by-laws, as 
approved by the Local Government Board, in place of the 
by-laws adopted by the Council not quite four years ago. 
The main changes are the substitution of the stock timber 
sizes used at Hull and Grimsby for the special sizes in 
force, leave to build cycle houses of wood within 10 ft. of 
dwellings, modification as to beds of concrete where the 
foundations are of solid bed clay, and allowing the atr 
space in semi-detached villas to be divided between the 
side and rear of the premises. 


Tue Mayor of Hull (Mr. W. A. Gelder) laid the foundation- 
stone, on the 15th inst, of a large block of workmen's 
dwellings which the Corporation are erecting in Great 
Passage Street upon a site which has recently been cleared 
of a great deal of slum property. The buildings, designed 
by Mr. Hirst, the city architect, will consist of three 
blocks of four storeys, containing forty dwellings, each 
having from two or three rooms, and the whole providing 
accommodation for 200 persons. They are situated in a 
densely populated area, quite near the docks, and will cost 


nearly £10,000. 


AFTER undergoing restoration at a cost of گر‎ the old 
and interesting parish church at Thwing, East Yorkshire, 
has been reopened. The structure, which dates back to 
the twelfth century, contains several fine specimens 0 
Norman work, including the chancel arch and font The 
scheme has included the erection of a new tower, tbe An 
vision of a new roof, the substitution of open seats for hig 
and inconvenient pews, the cleansing of the walls, and s 
rebuilding of the churchyard boundary walls, &c. The 
ancient features of the church have been preserved e 
and the old pews, when the cost is forthcoming, vill £ 
replaced by modern seats. The fine old font, which was 
found after long years in a flower garden іп а neighbouring 


parish, has been restored to its place. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURE: 
A LAST WORD. 


ROM an architectural point of view we have been 
making a careful study of this mammoth display of 
human skill. By now most ofour readers have been to see 
the Exhibition for themselves, or have had occa- 
sion to form clear ideas of its very varied 
architecture, from the various publications in 
photogravure and colour which are on sale in 
London. So they are in a position to tell how 
far the following comments agree with their 


own. 

The first result we have come to is a very 
strong conviction that British architects have 
no particular cause to take an humble attitude 
towards their French brethren. 

Ever since the Italian zenith in the fifteenth 
century, France has held the lead in all arts, 
but now а decadence seems to have set in, not 
only in their powers of original thought but 
also in their desire or ability to come up toeven 
a good academic standard. | 

То begin with, La Porte Monumentale, the 
Triumphant Arch, at the main entrance in the 
Place de la Concorde (Fig. 1). Here has been 
made à supreme effort at originality. Тһе 
obvious problem was to do something wonderful 
and noble —the gate to a wonderful and noble 
store of man's achievements in civilisation. 
The result has been something neither won- 
derful nor noble, and distinctly not sane. It 
is without bone or mass. 16 Баз features 
only in the sense in which three halfround 
hoops and two sticks have features. Тһе restis frillery 
trimmings, suggested by the machine-made embroidery 
round a cheap petticoat. А railway-station style of cast 
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Panis EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURE, 
10, 4. 
iron petty tracery stares you straight іп the face from the 
incongruous hind leg of this triangular hybrid erection. 


At the apex of the front arch there is placed the stump ۱ 
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end of a factory chimney surmounted by a fine figure. 
To sum up, the whole defies analysis from a lucid stand- 
point, and is no more original than is the inebriated 
design of a public Piccadilly Duchess during her business 
hours. 

The use of French words by an English writer—which 
in the time of Thackeray was considered high literary 
styl2 and an evidence of superior knowledge—is now 
not good form, for it has been discovered that it indicates 
incompetence in the handling of our native language. 
But among the few French words actually incapable of an 
English equivalent is the word bizarre. The word startling 
gets near it, and we certainly have here something start- 
ling; but a sight may be startling either by the intensity 
of its beauty, its freshness, its frightfulness, or its idiotcy. 
The question is which? Їп this case we have no doubt 
in our own mind as to which. 

Another instance—similar in essence to that of a prig 
going to a dinner party desperately determined to say some- 
thing clever to order, or die in the attempt—is witnessed in 
the Palais des Mines et de la Métallurgie (Fig. 2). We 
ask anyone to look at the main arch opening, with its 
extraordinary kind of overgrown keystone, and tell us if 
һе has ever seen before such a desperate struggle in the 
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ргір line to do something clever, and such a tragic failure 


to achieve it? 
The best buildings are those that keep nearest to the 
one supreme style in which French architects, from their 


' earliest student days, are trained to work. A style which, 
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despite the tendency to monotony which it has given to 
modern Paris, is still full of charm. 

Among these are the Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts 
(Fig. 3), the Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts (Fig. 4), and the 
view at the entrance to the central avenue of L'Esplanade 
des Invalides (Fig. 5). 

The only tendencies in this truly national style, which 
we notice as growing more and more emphasised— and 
which we regret—are two. One is that increasing lumpi- 
ness and Egyptian heaviness of mass, born of an un- 
accountable under-estimating of the natural strength of 
building materials. Тһе second is that marked incapacity 
to artistically meet the slightest novelty in plan. Whenever 
it is attempted, something wanting in homogeneity is the 
result. The problem is generally bungled and seldom solved. 

The cause of this latter trait is the more mysterious, 
seeing that the French are, by temperament, so keen in 
their fine appreciation of the fitness of things. Іп the 
light of this fact, how are we to account for such instances 
as the way the semi-circular colonnade joins on to the 
straight side of the Cour du Petit Palais ? 

A still more puzzling question is why the evidently 
talented architect of the Palais de la Navigation de 
Commerce perpetrated such a. commonplace piece of 
unsolved work as the staircase excrescence at the side. 
Here, windows with cills to the rake of the stairs—a theme 
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Capable of charming treatments—is allowed to brutally 


happen without a single correlation of lines; and the way disappointed. We do not 
responsible for the proposal that we should be represented 
simply by a replica of an old example taken froma certain 


the circular bay is placed on to the main building is done 
in so promiscuous a manner as to suggest deliberate 
indifference. 

The ability of the French to make successes of 
structures involving the union of architectural with 
engineering construction has shown itself in the 
Pont Alexandre 111. (Fig. 6). Itis a masterpiece 
of design, and gives, in all its details, an exquisite 
satisfaction to the eye. We have only heard one 
flaw mentioned against this fine conception, and 
that is the figure groups on the four pedestals as 
being too slight for the mass on which they stand. 
But that is a point open to debate. 

Why cannot we have such bridges over the 
Thames in London? There is nothing against it 
as regards mere cost. For where the outline is, 
in essence, good, the ornamentation might all go, 
and the remainder still be graceful and noble. 
There is English talent enough available for it, but 
it will never be done till our administrative boards 
insist on co-labour, on open equal terms, between 
architects and engineers, as they do in France. 

À less successful bridge is that to the Palais des 
Агтбев de Terre et de Мег though it, too, has 
а charm of simple lines. 

We are sorry we cannot say as much for the endeavour 
to unite engineering and architecture in the twin erections 
dedicated to Horticulture (Fig. 7). Here we have the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, with no advance on that un- 
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doubtedly candid, but terribly inane sort of thing. The 
attempt to get away from a suggestion of two overgrown 
Brixton villa greenhouses, by placing a kind of minaret 
at each corner, is laudable, but it is not art. They stand 


so entirely out of, and away from, the 
growth of the main mass; and the whole 
has no united parentage. 

In looking at the representative buildings 
of the other countries, we are struck by the 
evident tendency of railways and the (s. 
mingling of races, to so influence national 
styles by borrowing from each other, that, 
evidently, some day, the world's archi. 
tecture will be what the world's modern 
genteel clothing now is—all alike over 
the whole earth. Take the Turkish 
Pavilion (Fig 8). It is a bastard amal. 
gamation of European innovations, similar 
to what we see in modern Constan. 
tinople. It is without historic charm, 
and it is mongrel, but it is inevitable, we 
suppose. 

The buildings which least show this 
painful trend of evolution are the Siberian 
Pavilion (Fig. 9), the German (Fig. то), the 
Monaco treated with Lombardic spirit, and 
the Italian (Fig. 11) which shows the Vene- 
tian Gothic which attracted our fathers so 
in Ruskin’s day, but which we have now 
outlived. 


When we come to the English Pavilion we are much 
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limited phase of our past. We do not complain of this 
idea as such, but at the obvious unfitness of the one 
chosen for the purpose for which it was intended. Соп. 
sideration should have been given to the fact that a design 


тау be a fine one in its own manner, an 
in the surrcundings for which it was соп- 
ceived, but utterly inappropriate for a 
quite different ‘entourage. Mr. Lutyens, 
the architect responsible for the making 
of the copy, could, we feel sure, have 
done aos Pie much more suitable had 
he been asked to make a new design. 
We ourselves think strongly that this 
was a case here for a national compe- 
tition among English architects. Atall 
events our national character is well re- 
presented by the utter carelessness as to 
our comparative standing amongst a 
series of international show pavilions. 


—— + — | 4 

THREE public lectures will be given 
during the session at the Society of De 
signers, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, on 
subjects belonging to, or intimately соп- 
nected with, Design for Decorative Art. 
The first, “ Design in the Future, нат 
given on November 2oth, by Mr. Philip H. 


Newman, R.B.A., F.R.L.S., etc. ; and we understand ی‎ 
subjects will be announced as arranged. Tickets may : 
had free on application to the Hon. Secretary of tb 
Society of Designers, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
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for these reasons—that its 
beauty is а source of delight 
can appreciate 
esthetic architecture, and that 
the number of these must 
almost infinitely exceed the 
number of those who are inter- 
Its beauty 
gives fame and lustre to the 
county possessing it, and when 

away,its very 
instruction and 
delight to visitors." This he 
considered to be a complete 
vindication of the preference 
of architectural beauty to that 
of superior fitness for common- 
place wants. And he quoted 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
who remarked in his recollec- 
tions, *The able and artistic 
architect can surely make a 
good plan, while no amount 
in mere planning 
can, by itself, enable a man 


It is the element of uncertainty 


Where the main lines and general principles 
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ee PLANS AND ELEVATIONS IN RELATION | to produce a noble building.” 
| TO DESIGN. ۲ Мг. J. M. Brydon wrote:—'' No skilful architect will 
TI NCIDENTAL to the subject of the appointment of the | ever produce a bad plan. 
e professional assessor, which has been discussed by | (as to requirements) which may, in some points, defeat his 
Ime our Friends in Council during the past two months, the | best efforts. 
m тео of plan v. elevation has been raised. lt is some | of several plans are practically the same, and it is only a 
й thirteen years ago since our Friends ventilated their | question of the perfection of certain details, which can be 
"TM opinions upon this very subject with direct reference to | secured by after consultation, then it seems to me the 
competition work. It will be interesting, we think, to just ' question of the artistic qualities of the work is of para- 
refer back to these opinions, though 
alas! some of those who then con- 
tributed have since passed over to the- 
| great DAIRY: It may also clear the 
i way a little for our summary of the 
y discussion just closed, which we hope 4 
Ы to give in our next or succeeding issue. КНМ 
4 It is a little difficult to express exactly Ha 
pò the writers’ precise meaning in very few 
| words, but we will do our best to keep مه‎ 
E just to the point at issue in reference to 
Я the present discussion. 
Mr. Basil Champneys expressed the 
Ы opinion that "if in the selection of 
i designs for a public building it comes to 
a choice between arrangement and 
5 design, design should prevail" He PARIS Prior RETIRE 
= declined to agree to the dictum that the ax 


public should be saddled with a bad work of art in the 
interests of good arrangement. 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., pointed out that ** for what- 
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ever purpose a building may be erected, the main object 
should be to obtain a fine architectural monument ; and 


mount importance, that is, if we are to consider architecture 
as a fine art, and its professors as artists.” And again: 
* It is the building of a work of art which influences the 
thought and history of the time, and the erection of a 
common-place work—especially a public work—may, and 
often does, retard, by its blighting influence, the: progress 
of architecture for years after its completion—while the 
future historian is lost іп amazement that such a thing 
could have been permitted." 


Мг. T. С. Jackson, К.А., was uncompromising in his 
opinion. He said: “Тһе question whether good planning 
or good architecture should decide the choice between 
competing designs amounts simply to this—whether it is 
worth while having an architecture at all. Good planning 
is not architecture, it belongs to the art of building ; archi- 
tecture begins after this, and makes the building beautiful. 
If convenience of plan is everything, and all in all, we may 
do without architecturealtogether, and still get all we want." 


Mr. Thomas Worthington remarked: “ Мо reasonable 
or intelligent person or public body, making choice from a 
number of designs, could be expected, with their eyes 
open, to adopt a fine piece of architecture if the plan were 
obviously clumsy or ill-contrived. The most perfect of 
architectural designs loses all its value if the mind is not 
satisfied that it is something more than a mere mask or 
sham ; and yet, on the other hand, it is lamentable to see 
some of tbe large and costly buildings in the streets of 
our great towns which are worthless as architecture, 
but which are said to possess that special merit of plan 
which is sure to appeal to the common-sense business 
capacity." | 
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The late Mr. William White, F.S.A., wrote :—“ If a 


bare utilitarianism is to be taken as the true measure and 


embodiment of art; if astheticism is to be considered ап 


entirely subordinate element, which may, perhaps, be 


tolerated, and, indeed, encouraged when convenient, and 
within certain limits, but not allowed to hold its own in 


competition with the useful, we may as well scatter to the 


winds all that has been done in the present day to raise or 
resuscitate art. And if such be the case, we cannot well 
conceal from ourselves the causes which lead to its degrada- 


tion. It is upon the plan that the substantial usefulness of 


à-building must necessarily depend. But it is the treat- 
ment architecturally which is to influence the tastes and 
character of subsequent generations." 

The late p nm D. Sedding was most emphatic as to 
the primary and artistic value of good planning. 6 
longer I live," he said, “ һе more value do I set upon 
planning as a fine art, and as an outlet for genius in design, 
the more do I value it as the vital and not the least in- 
teresting part of architecture; and, correspondingly, the 
less value do I set upon elevations, except so far as they 
are the consequence and outcome of interesting planning. 
Show me a man's plan and I'll tell you his mental calibre, 
his power of design, his imaginative capacity, whether he 
have originality, etc. 
Not that I would 
separate the idea of 
plans and elevations, 
or ргореве them even 
in thought, for they 
cannot rightly be se- 
parated. The archi- 
tecture of a building 
consists neither in its 
plan nor yet ш its 
elevations, but in 
both. The artist's 
expression is as much 
in one as in the 
other. Тһе beauty 
of a structure lies not 
in its elevations nor 
in its plan, but in 
both." 

“ What we require 
in these days," ob- 
served Professor 
Baldwin Brown, “13 


‚ а right appreciation 


of the architect as an 
artist. This will never 
be secured if the public generally, or the municipal and 
other bodies which represent the public, are allowed 
or encouraged to believe that they may have to pay 
for artistic excellence by a sacrifice of internal con- 
venience. Ап architect can never hope for proper 
recognition as a creative artist unless his work also 
passes the more common-place tests which those 
who call in his services will always be ready to apply. He 
should make it an absolute condition to himself that the 
higher’ branches of his work sha:l include the lower, and 
only when he can bid the critics defiance in these minor 
matters, should he allow in his own mind that his work has 
been well begun.” 

Professor T. Roger Smith deprecated the fact that our 
architectural drawings created an unreal disconnection 
between plan and elevation, and pointed out that both were 
qualities of a building, “апа if it be deficient in either it 
is so far a defective building.” Апа he went on to 
гетатЕ:--“ Good architects, as a rule, make good plans 


as well as good elevations ; but I have always felt, іп. 


advising the promoters of competitions, that it was a 
primary r to point out to them in what respects any 
prominent design would or would not carry out their in- 
tentions and serve their purposes if it were built, and 
I cannot but think that this is of the first importance.” 
Mr. Jobn Honeyman said :—“ Excellence of plan is of 
much more value in some cases than in others, and that is 
a point which should not be overlooked; but in no case 
should defective planning be treated leniently. .It is a 
mark of defective architectural training, and, as a rule, the 
bad planner is not a man to entrust with any important 
work. The accomplished architect would rather not be 
supplied with a plan. His mastery of his art isas evident 
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in his plans as in his elevations, He delights as much in the 
one as in the other; both, in fact, occupy his thoughts at 
the same moment." 

Mr. C. Foster Hayward, F.S.A., maintained that the 
plan plus the elevations, and plus good sections as wel] 
could alone make up the whole quantity called a design. 
۰» Each and all must work together to produce an entity, 
the quality of which must depend upon the skill or genius 
of the designer.’ 

The late Mr. E. C. Robins urged that impracticable 
designs were common enough without giving a premium to 
carelessness in planning, by conferring undue advantage to 
the architectural features of a design in a competition. “ Fit. 
ness for the purpose intended is so essential and so large a 
part of beauty in design, that to talk of yielding so funda. 
mental a principle is most dangerous, if not heretical,” 

The late Mr. Joseph Boult said: “ According to the 
wise definition handed down from him of old time, archi. 
tecture is a trinity, a three-oneness, in which commodity, 
firmness, and beauty have each their due position. Com. 
modity naturally comes first, because, except in rare 
monumental works, every erection is for some utility. 
Firmness follows, for unless stable the erection will not be 
useful, nor will it be worthy of artistic treatment. Beauty 
comes last, but 
though last not least, 
for the third is [the 
charm which ртасев 
building's purely ші- 
litarian purpose, and 
gives it an honoured 
longevity when that 
purpose has passed 
away. The qualities 
which make men 
adepts in the three 
elements of architec. 
ture are very differ 
ent ; rarely found har- 
moniously combined 
in the same in- 
dividual, and when 
united by a trium. 
virate, more rarely 
ES а accord. 3 e 
— + ge ee the diffic ty 0 
SE ۳۳ securing good archi- 

tecture, and the 

constant recurrence 

of blemishes, which 

try the patience 
of the public and prevent that gradual growth which is 
requisite before architecture again becomes a living att, 
esteemed as are poetry and painting." 

The late Professor Hayter Lewis said he thought it must 
be admitted “that the most important feature in the 
design of a building is the general plan ; and that, however 
beautiful the elevations and other portions of the design 
may be, they would not justify its selection if that plan be 
a bad one." А 

The late Mr. Jas. К. Colling observed : —“ The planning 
ofa building and its elevation or external effect should 
never be separated, that is, while the architect 15 
arranging the plan of his building he should keep its 
external appearance constantly іп view, and while he 15 
working out one, he should at the same time work out 
the other. Good architecture consists of a perfect union 
of the two." 

The late Sir Jas. A. Picton remarked :—“If the 
motto of the R.I.B,A., ‘ Usui civium decori urbium,” be 
kept in view, plan and elevation must always 60 
hand in hand as the essentials of a satisfactory result. 
An architectural design must be primarily based 
upon а plan, since it is this which marks out 
the limits, and furnishes the scope within which the 
ideas of beauty of the artist take concrete form. 
Even in the case of a purely ornamental erection, 
such as a triumphal arch or memorial tower, a plan 
is the primary;element in the design. Much more, 
when а complicated structure is to be erected, 15 И 
necessary to establish the logical fitness of the arrange- 
ments before soaring into the empyreal region of the 
beautiful and the poetical ?" PE 

The late Mr. Wyatt Papworth said :—'' The plan 15 the 
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primary subject for the designer. So I was taught —and 
so I have carried out 
—and such has been 


the result of my own} | } 
observations in most ? 
styles of art. For 
example, the Latin 


¢ross plan for а 
church, with all ıts 
interesting additions 
and adaptations; the 
Greek cross plan for 
another form. A dwel- 
ling is not to be made 
a comfortable one by 


designing the eleva- | EA 
tions,or even the at- [со А 
tractive perspective E e 8 


The late Мг. G T. | :\ 
Robinson, F.S.A, 
thought that in the | !':' 


ымен 
sketch. Those аге re- | & (HX, дің EAS 
quired subsequently.” | pw Ж; T PANE y 
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assessment of compe- | ۱ л РЕ 
titive designs the pri- |j [| И 
mary evil wasto expect f rp‘ 


to get the best plan FIM ۱ 4 

ris the best elevation ME о 1 E "i A. | 
rom the same de- | شش‎ [C el, Mie 
Signer, and he sug- | / Ж «DA lg 
gested a preliminary NE ta ү ү 
competition of plan- ULE ELLY 
schemes to precede a ае тине БЕ = 


competition for eleva- жы 

tions, the successful кәл 
plan drawer to be ڼ‎ wirin de Allemagne 
associated with the 
successful designer in 
carrying out the work. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
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HE Architectural Association held their annual con- 
versazione on Friday evening last at the Holborn 
Restaurant. 
guests present, who were received by Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, the President. The evening was a very 
enjoyable one, and the large exhibition of students' 
drawings was a particularly interesting feature. The 


Bijou Orchestra performed a selection of music, and a | 


demonstration of the wonders of wireless telegraphy and 
the X-rays was given by Mr. Richard Kerr and Miss Kerr. 
Ar gc wu 


THE plans for the new War Office have, we learn, under- 
gone some revision at the hands of the architect, Mr. 
William Young, in accordance with a demand made for 
further accommodation. Extra rooms have, therefore, 
been provided by the introduction of an additional 
corridor and well light. 


Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A.,F.R.I.B.A., has been elected | 
president of the koyal Hibernian Academy of Arts for 


i 19000-19001, 


THE property committee of the Leeds Corporation have | 
unanimously accepted the recommendation of the sub- | 
committee to build separate law courts in the city and to | 
adapt the town hall for municipal purposes. This decision | 


There were a large number of members and | 
| cruelly.” 


We see it stated that a cheque 
for £14,000 has been paid by the First Commissioner of 
Works for bricks alone in connection with the foundations. 
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{һег clerks, the city coroner, the high sheriff, the clerk 
of the peace, and the headquarters for the police, was one 


| which Leeds might with advantage follow. 


Mr. Basi CHAMPNEYS’ biography of Coventry Patmore, 


| just published in two volumes, has won considerable 


| order. 


favour at the hands of the critics. It is not often given to 
an architect to be an able literateur, but Mr. Champneys 
has before now proved his literary capacity to be of a high 
The Times іп Из column and а half review of the 
volumes remarks: ** These volumes are the work of Mr. 
Basil Champneys, who proves, not for the first time, that 


| а distinguished architect may write extremely well, and 


whose long friendship with Patmore marked him out as an 
ideal biographer.” Oddly enough Mr. Champneys is ап 
outsider in regard to Coventry Patmore's religious beliefs, 


| which were of the most pronounced Roman Catholic 


| land of controversy; but he is content to keep 


persuasion. This, however, has been just as well, per- 
haps, for the general reader, whilst we have also the 
assurance that Mr. Champneys “does perfect justice to 
his friend's intense beliefs and to that curious philosophy 
of life which Patmore developed in several volumes of 
prose and verse, he never approaches even to the border- 

the 


religious element in due relation to the rest of the picture." 


| Mr. FREDERICK SHIELDS returns to the further discussion 


of the question of the glazing of frescoes and oil paintings. 
It will be remembered that when the subject of the pre- 
servation of Mr. Ford Madox Browne's frescoes in the 
Manchester Town Hall was being considered, Mr. Dyall, 
the curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, sug- 
gested that the best way was to glaze them. Whereat Mr. 
Shields, who has had an intimate experience of this class 


| of work, being originally chosen to execute half of the 
| frescoes at Manchester, Mr. Madox Browne being respon- 


sible for the other half, took up the gauntlet against Mr. 
Dyall's suggestion. Mr. Shields’ contention is that “the 
primal purpose of a picture's production is that it shall be 
seen—seen as a whole, undistorted and unbroken by any 
interposed reflecting medium." Не deprecates іп the 


| strongest possible way the covering of the pictures in the 


| National Gallery with glass—''this mistaken policy of 


1 


will, in the ordinary course, come before the City Council, | 


though probably not forsome weeks yet. It will possibly 
be remembered that in the summer a deputation, accom- 
panied by the town clerk, went to Birmingham, Liverpool, 


‚Manchester, and Sheffield, and that on the formal presen- | 


tation of their report the sub-committee resolved to go to 
three of the cities that had been visited by the deputa- 
tion, viz., Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. The 


result of the inspection was that the committee shared | 
the opinion of the deputation that the example set by Ви- | 


mingham in providing law courts in a separate building of 
ample proportions, and containing accommodation tor the 
work of the assizes, as well as for the magistrates and 


future. 


the nation’s trustees." Not only is the pleasure of looking 
at the pictures spoiled, but, says Mr. Shields, “ every 
genuine student at the National Gallery feels this change 
Said one to him, ‘I now have to take every 
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occasional chance when the glass is removed from any 
picture of studying it." And another, “I am never free 
Írom the image of my own contemptible figure, and I feel 
inclined to go dressed in black and with my face blacked, 


to minimise this mirror evil." 


THE great works of the past, urges Mr. Shield, are 
seed corn, fruitful of emulation in the present and 
“It is the deadliest error upon the part of 
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trustees and keepers to hold them as merely a collection 
of precious but ungerminative jewels. It is as if an 
insane ship's captain should look upon the ship's food 
chiefly as cargo to conserve, and thereby starve his crew.” 
The hindrance to study, interposed by plate glass, will 
tend to sink the ipd decadent art of oil painting lower 
and lower." Аз to the plea put forward by Mr. Dyall, 
that the spectator should cultivate the art of seeing, and 
look at the picture and nothing else, Mr. Shield suggests 
the difficulty of this when a good picture is put into a bad 
mirror. Punch, he remarks, hit the nail on the head in a 
dialogue between two ladies in a picture:gallery, where one 
exclaims, “What a blessing they have put glass to this 
picture. Now Г can see to put my hat straight." 


Тне Dean of Winchester appeals for further funds on 
behalf of tbe restoration of Winchester Cathedral. Іп 
support of his plea he says : “Тһе work was begun in April, 
1896, and by November, 1898, the central roof of the long 
nave, the roofs of the north transept, of the south side of 
the choir, and of the south aisle of the choir had been re- 
leaded, and the timbers, where necessary, replaced or 
repaired. Тһе stone vaulting also of the nave, which was 
in a very critical condition, has been thoroughly repaired 
—a difficult operation which required great care and skill. 
The total cost of these great works has been 
£11,918 ros. 11d., of which £1,250 is still due to the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Thompson, of Peterborough. А further 
sum of about £2,700 is required for repairs not yet taken 
in hand, and when these are completed the roofs of our 
grand historic minster will have been made sound through- 
out their vast length for many generations to come." 


HAWTHORN CHAPEL, one of the oldest portions of Wilmslow 
Parish Church, has just come into the market through the 
death of Mr. Ralph Bower, a member of an old Cheshire 
family, and is now being offered for sale. The chapel 
formerly belonged to the owners of Hawthorn Hall, one of 
the most interesting mansions in Cheshire. It is said Mr. 
Gladstone often occupied a seat in the chapel when he 
was a pupil at Wilmslow Rectory. 


THERE is about to appear in the transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire a paper that 
was recently read before the members of that body Бу 
Mr. Henry Peet, F.S.A., dealing with St. George's Churc 

and St. John's Church, Liverpool, which have been 
demolished. Historical details are given іп the paper of 
the progress of the foundation of these edifices, together 
with other interesting data. Photographs of the demo- 
lished churches accompany the letterpress. 


Тне question of ancient lights was discussed at a meeting 
of the Law Society, held at Weymouth on the 23rd inst., 
in a paper read by Mr. E. K. Blyth, of London. Mr. Blyth 
dealt with the subject from the ethical and practical point 
of view. "This rule of the law of England, he said, resting 
upon statutory authority since 1832, did not exist, so 
far as he was aware, in any other country. It was the 
rule by which, if a man built a house with an aperture in 
the side wall overlooking the property of his neighbour, 
that aperture became in 20 years an “ancient light," and the 
ordinary legal right of the adjoining owner to build on his 
land or to heighten existing buildings was күү сиг- 
tailed. Mr. Blyth's examination of the subject led him to 
the following among other conclusions :—That the enact- 
ment of the Prescription Act, 1832, by which a man may 
be partially deprived of the right to build on his own land 
by an act of his neighbour which he cannot prevent or 
restrain, and against which he can only protect himself by 
going to the waste expense of a retaliatory wall or blocking 
erection, was wrong, and ought to be repealed; and, 
further, that great practical injurv arose from the present 
state of the law, especially in large and crowded cities, in 
which it interfered most seriously with the full use by land- 
owners of their land in accordance with their proprietary 
rights and the requirements of constantly growing com- 
merce. He moved a resolution inviting the council to take 
steps with a view to getting the law considered by the 
Legislature, and, if thought fit, to co-operate with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors' 
Institution. 


THE London County Council, at their meeting on Tues. 
day, approved the estimates for the ten improvement 
schemes sanctioned by the Council's Improvement Áct, 
1900, and involving a gross outlay of £1,307,030. These 
estimates do not include the cost of the Westminster 
improvements, which is estimated at گر‎ 1,315,000 gross and 
£ 586,000 net. Upon the recommendation of the Bridges 
Committee, an estimate of the Finance Committee of 
£846,750 for the acquisition of property required for the 
ро of the Rotherhithe Tunnel scheme was con. 
sidered. 


Ат the same meeting the County Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Improvements Committee, approved the 
general heads of a scheme for providing accommodation 
for 3,700 persons of the labouring classes, to be displaced 
by the Holborn to Strand improvement, as follows :—{a) 
On Duke's Court site and Marquis Court site for 1,000; 
deduct provisions under Clare Market scheme 750—250; 
(b) in a lodging-house at the corner of Kemble Street and 
Drury Lane for 799; (c) on Reid's brewery site for 1,681, 
or such other number as, with the numbers actually pro- 
vided for on other sites for the purpose of the improvement, 
wil make up the total of 3,700; (d) on the Herbrand 
Street site for 680 : (е) оп the Millbank site for 290; total, 
3,700. The other heads of the scheme related to the ар- 
proval of the Secretary of State, and to the completion of 
the whole of the new dwellings within four years. 


Mr. SHIEL, the magistrate at Westminster police court, 
dealt in an exemplary way with the brewery company 
who were summoned last week by Inspector Perrin, an 
officer of the Lambeth Vestry, for sending forth black 
smoke from the chimney shaft of their premises in such 
quantities as to be a nuisance. The inspector said that on 
August 2nd he watched the chimney shaft at the defendant 
company's premises for several hours. Dense black smoke 
issued at intervals for a period of 33 minutes. The officer 
added that in April last the defendants were similarly sum- 
moned and fined by Mr. Hopkins. For the defendant 
company it was urged, in mitigation of a penalty, that every 
effort had been made to subdue the smoke, and an аррага- 
tus had been just introduced which it was thought would 
prove effective. Mr. Shiel said heshould inflict the full 
penalty of £10, and if he had the power to double it he 
certainly would. Thelaw was not strong enough inregard 
to the nuisance. It was not right that people should be 
poisoned by the black smoke one encountered all over 
London. Weare glad Mr. Shiel is not to be put off with 
vain excuses. 


en 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Ву К. BROWN. 


А Larce New RIVERSIDE APARTMENT HOUSE. 


LARGE apartment house called River-bank Court 1 
| built on the Cambridge side.of the Charles River. 
n plan it takes the form of the letter H, the dining room 

and offices being in the centre. Тһе building is several 
storeys high, and is built of red brick with stone dressings. 
In style it may be designated as a simple form of English 
Tudor. The sashes of windows are divided up into small 
squares, and there is a good deal of lead glazing through- 
out. Mr. Henry B. Ball is the architect. Trinity Court, 
another apartment house in similar style, and the 
Exchange Club are other works which he cartied out a few 
years ago. An untoward circumstance in connection 
with the building of River-bank Court is that about two 
weeks ago Mr. Ball suddenly disappeared from the city, 
leaving a number of anxious creditors. Мг. Ball was 
member of the Union Club and the Boston Society 0 
Architects. The little work required to complete River- 
bank Court has been placed in the charge of Mr. 
Davidson, an assistant in Mr. Ball's office. 


THE New COLONIAL THEATRE. 


The artistic fraternity who take an interest in theatres 
arelooking forward with much expectation to the өре 
of the new Colonial Theatre in Baylston Street, тш : 
the work of Mr. Clarence H. Blackall, architect. 
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interior decoration of the theatre is being carried out by 
Messrs. L. Haberstroh & Son, of Boston, who are working 
in conjunction with the architect, and Mr. H. B. Penell, 
who was recently a holder of the Rotch Travelling Student- 
Ship. As a colourist he has undoubted talent, and from 
such a combination great results are expected. [Ап ex- 
tended description furnished by Mr. Brown will appear in 
next week's issue.—E»p. В.Л.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE UPON 
AMERICAN Work. 

Мг. В. Clipton Sturgis, a member of the Boston Society 
of Architects, recently contributed to the Transcript an 
interesting article on the architecture of the buildings at 
Harvard College, about which, of late, there has been 
much discussion. English architects will not be surprised, 
though they may feel gratified, to learn of the influence of 
English architecture upon American work. In connection 
with this point, Mr. Clipton Sturgis says :— 

““Тһеге seems to have been a growing tendency of late 
years to study and follow the lines of English work of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Various things 
have contributed to this. The study of medieval and late 
Gothic work has led in natural sequence to the study of 
the style which succeeded them. Pugin, Scott Street and 
the other Gothicists have been followed by Gotch, with 
his delightful study of the seventeenth century domestic 
work, and this, in turn, is followed by Belcher & Macart- 
ney's volumes of eighteenth century work. Such men as 
the late John Stewardson, of Philadelphia, have done much 
to encourage the study of both these periods, and executed 
work which ranks easily with the best modern English 
work. Тһе dormitory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
andthe new Law School show that thorough grasp of the 
spirit of the earlier times, which makes individual work 
possible without any trace of {Бе mere copyist. Others 
have followed with more or less knowledge and ability, 
and with the greater popularity of the style it is perhaps 
needless to add that others have followed feebly in their 
wake and threaten the style with disrepute with their 
ignorant handling—just what happened to Richardson's 
romanesque.” 


NoTES OF SOCIETIES. 


The Boston Society of Architects generally holds its 
first meeting of the season in October, but, thus far, no 
meeting has been called. 

The Art Club of Philadelphia and the Art Club of New 
York, respectively, hold exhibitions in November. 

An exhibition of pictures arranged by the Boston Art 
Students' Association, called the “ New Gallery " Exhibi- 
tion, will be held from 21st November until 18th Decem- 
ber, at Copeley Hall. It is intended to hold an exhibition 
annually, and the jury for 1901 is to be chosen by the 
exhibitors in this year's exhibition. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR ST. SERF'S CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


GEG. WATSON, ARCHITECT, EDINBURGH. 


HIS design, which we illustrate to-day, was placed first 

in the recent competition for the new church of 

St. Serf’s, Edinburgh, which is to be placed east and west 

along the Ferry Road, andis to accommodate 800 wor- 

shippers in the main body of the building, whilst a gallery 

across the west end provides another 200 sittings. Мг. 

Watson (4, Hope Street, Edinburgh) almost submitted 

another design to which Mr. Macvicar Anderson, the 
assessor, awarded the £50 premium. 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CHURCHES. 


See article by Mr. T. Е. Bumpus in the present issue, 
and also the preceding one in our issue of September 28th. 


HOUSE OF MR. MORTIMER MENPES. 


We give two interior views from Mr. Mortimer Menpes' 
house, reproduced from photographs taken by S. B. Bolas 
& Co., Oxford Street. 


SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES-VII.* 
Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
A SUNDAY IN MUNSTER. (Continued from page 219.) 
(See illustrations.) 


UNDAY in Munster,to a person of ecclesiological tastes, 
is necessarily one of no little excitement. One requires 
to be constantly on the qwi vive; to be, classically speaking, 
endowed with the wings of а Mercury, and the eyes of an 
Argus ; to have the faculties for getting about and seeing 
extended to their utmost. This in a place like Munster 
where the various scenes of attraction are by no means 
remote from each other, is not a task of unsurmountable 
difficulty, and when at six o'clock on the Sunday morning 
of my visit, as I looked from the bedroom window at the 
gables of the houses and the steeples of the churches, 
standing out against a sky of purest cobalt, and bathed in 
the newly-risen sunlight, the ensemble was a truly delightful 
one, every indication being afforded of my being enabled 
to pursue my eagerly-looked-forward-to ecclesiological 
researches under the most favourable conditions. 

The day was yet young when Т issued from the 
portals of the Kónig von England, and  betook 
myself towards the Veberwasser Kirche, remembering to 
have seen the streets in its immediate vicinity decorated 
for the reception of one of those religious processions 
which almost every Sunday issue from one or another of 
Munster's many churches. lt was impossible, on cross- 
ing the shady Dom Platz, to resist a peep into the cathe- 
dral. Crowds, attendant upon the low masses, of which 
several were being recited simultaneously by green- 
chasubled officiants in different parts of the building, filled 
nave, aisles, and a considerable portion of the great 
western transeptal space. Munster Cathedralis а peculiar 
one, quite unlike any other German church of my 
acquaintance. The core of the edifice presents that 
fusion of the round-arched and pointed styles which pre- 
vailed so long in Teuton land after the complete Gothic 
had been established in other countries. A long, very 
broad, and somewhat low building, its plan includes a pair 
of western towers with low pyramidal cappings, and flank- 
ing a short western limb, which must originally have taken 
an apsidal form like Bamberg, Mayence, and Worms; 
western transept; nave of two very wide pointed bays ; 
eastern transept with fleche at the crux ; apsidal choir with 
chapels radiating from its processional aisle; cloisters of 
purest Middle Pointed, and cbapter-house. 

The most beautiful part of the church externally is 
the south-western transept. With its noble paradise 
or porch vaulted from two cylindrical columns, with its 
doorway richly sculptured, and with its two noble 
тозе windows, one lighting its southern and the other 
its eastern face, traceried like that in the north transept 
at Lincoln, this transept forms with the steeples, just 
high enough to peer above the roof, an architectural 
composition of much grandeur. But viewed as a whole, 
the exterior of Munster Cathedral cannot compete 
in point of grace with the great basilicas of Cologue, or 
with those which line the Rhine above that Rome of the 
North, the arrangement of the apsidal chapels in imitation 
of the French being exceedingly clumsy. Inside, pointed 
arches, springing from pilasters attached to square piers of 
immense thickness and simplicity, support а round- 
arched clerestory—triplets of windows in the nave and 
one bayed choir, single ones in the apse, but without the 
intervention of a triforium stage. The domical vaults, 
reminding one of the Angevine churches, constitute a noble 
feature. while in the windows of the aisles, eastern 
transept and apsidal chapels, the Late Middle Pointed 
architect has been at work, their coeval vitreous decoration 
and the early Renaissance altar-pieces placed against the 
western side of each nave pier, tending to mitigate the 
sternness of the surrounding architecture. Within the 
last quarter of a century very extensive restorations have 
taken place in this cathedral. Some of my readers 
doubtless remember that water-colour of one of England’s 
most accomplished draughtsmen, S. Read, which exhibited 
early in the “sixties,” and entitled “ Тһе Dom, Munster 
Westphalia," shows the building in its untoucbed state, a 


* “Leaves from the Notebook of an  Ecclesiologist in North 
Germany." қ 
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magnificent high close rood sereen -with doors on either 
side an altar, German fashion, and óf F lamboyant 
characters, constituting the leading feature in the picture. 
Now the rood loft has been removed to enable the con- 
gregation in the nave to participate in the chapter offices, 
though the site of the screen is still marked by an isolated 
:Peoples" Altar; the late Gothic clerestory shown:in Read's 
drawing has béen transmuted into Romanesque, and walls, 
pillürs and roof lavishly decorated in colour, the ground 
work of'the vaults being of a greenish blue. The general 
'effect 18, hówever, very impressive; the view from the 
west end to the high altar unbroken save by the above- 
mentioned Peoples' Altar, and terminating in the Majesty 
frescoed upon the central couch of the apse, being remin- 
iscent of the great North Italian basilicas. 
` Four bells were sending forth their voices from the 
6etagön-surmounted tower of St. Mary's Over the Water 
wher I arrived, to find the surrounding Kirchof а scene 
€f müch animation and prettiness, devoid, however, of 
fuss and bustle, consequent upon the setting out of a proces- 
sion in honour of the Transfiguration (Verklarung Christi) 
--а festival apparently holding a distinguished place in the 
German ecclesiastical calendar, the Sunday of my visit 
‘being, so to speak, within the octave. The Kirchof 
in ‘front of the west door was strewn with rushes, and 
those about to bear their share in the procession were 
‘assembled there awaiting the choir, clergy. and their 
attetidants to issue forth. | | 
When they did so the scene was a strikingly picturesque 
One. It was, as I have said, a perfect morning, with just 
enough breeze to stir the many-coloured banners, and the 
beautiful tower, rising clear from the ground, stood bathed 
in sunlight against the deep blue sky. The double western 


doors, with between them a niched statue of the Virgin ` 


and Child; stood open; through them might be heard the 
organ from which pealed forth an elaborate fantasia on 
^ Ein feste Burg,” while in the dim distance shone forth the 
high altat with its numerous lights. This doorway formed 
& pleasing background to the group of red-cassocked and 
surpliced acolytes, to the more soberly attired plainsong 
‘choir, and to the white and gold eucharistic vestments of 
the clergy, all of whom had to remain stationary: for some 
moments while thé van of the long procession—not, how- 


evêt, devoid’ of certain incongruities—was started off. ' 
Officiant’ ‘holding the glittering Host, ава | 


The coped | 
supported Әу deacon and subdeacon, the reverent ‘crowd; 
the ifcense curling upwards, the processional crucifix, 
the solemn notes of tbe Gregorian chant in the hymn, 
** Pange Lingua," heard now and again through the bells, 
which continued to send their voices from the noble tower, 
dortiinating the red-tiled and white-walled houses lying 


around’. it, were all elements conducive to a strikingly | 


picturesque Spectacle. — 
` Finding that the procession was going in an unsuitable 


г 


direction, and'as there was much to be seen and done in | 
Mubhstet that morning, I did’ not accompany it very far, 
retúrning- to inspect'the church from which it had ‘just . 


issued. A fourteenth-century structure, of the “hall” class, 


whose elongated choir shows it to have belonged to a: 


conventual establishment, its aisles require that succession 
of gables to mitigate the heaviness of the roof which covers 
nave and aisles like an extinguisher. Internally, the six 
bars separating the nave from its aisles ¡are composed of 
rather unpleasantly-stilted atches, on cylindrical piers, 
with four slender shafts, having simple bell-shaped caps 
attached, but the fenestration is undeniably graceful, the 
windows—of three lights each throughout the church— 
being traceried ‘with three trefoils, quatrefoils filling the 
spaces formed by them. Having observed, during my 
perambulation'of the city on the previous evening, that 
there would: be speciala Hoch Amt (High Mass) in the 
Clemens Kircha, at 9 o'clock, I repaired thither as soon as 
breakfast bad: been dispatched at the Konig von England. 
Fhe- church, attached to a hospital, is a circular building, 
domed, of red brick; and rather pleasing Italian character, 
belonging to the middle of the last century. The dome 
15 lighted by a tall lantern, and is enriched with a fresco 
of'the Assumption, Бу Schopf. The church was well 
filed, and the plain song, to organ accompaniment, was 
remarkably well done, but the Mediæval character of the 
vestments worn by-the-officiants looked strangely out. of 
place amid- their énvironments, though : тоге beautiful 
work of their kind I have rarely seen in a Continental 
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church. The ample Y-crossed white chasuble, 
with gold filigree work on the dark-blue orphreys, would 
have been far more in place in one of the Pointed churches 
ог in the Dom, where the vestments worn throughout the 
day, although of the richest character, partook of’ the 
customary Italian shape. The church, as I mentioned 
above, is attached to a hospital, the Sisters of Mercy 
forming part of its staff, assisting at mass ina screened 
recess on the north side of the domed space, where, in 
raised seats, their black and white garments formed a 
somewhat weird element in the scene. 

I only stayed at the Clemens Kirche until the conclusion 
of the offertorium, fearful that 1 should be late for the 
most eagerly looked forward to item in the day's programme, 
chapter mass at the Dom. But I need not have beaten so 
hasty a retreat, for on arriving at the Paradise of the 
south transept I found ingress quite impossible, the 
extremely popular nine o'clock preaching service not 
having yet concluded. Opining, therefore, that any 
attempt to squeeze through the crowd, which must have 
filled the immense building to its utmost capacity, would 
bring me into closer contact with the great unwashed of 
Münster than was safe or savoury, E strolled around the 
precincts and meditated in the cloister, where sombre firs 
swept the trimly-kept turf of the garth, until the strains 
of a chorale, sung with most impressive effect by the 
immense concourse to organ accompaniment, apprised me 


| that. the service was approaching its conclusion. Some 


time, however, elapsed before I could effect an entrance, 
and when I did so the canons were half-way through the 
recitation of Terce. 

The choir of the Dom, who interpret the music to the 
various items at high mass in the unaccompanied manner 
one hears at Cologne, being away holiday-making, Plain 
Song was the order of the day at Münster Cathedral on 
the occasion of my visit, and, sustained as it was by the 
trained voices of a large body of theological students, did 


not become at all wearisome, though I noticed that many 


faces brightened up considerably when а melodious 
offertorium pealed forth from the organ. | 
The congregation was by no means large at this service, 
it evidently being regarded as an office peculiar to the 
chapter, and to be followed at mid-day by one of those 
low masses, interspersed with hymn singing, and to which 


u 


Ше Münsterians would resort іп crowds. 
| . .'.OUR LETTER BOX. 
JA THE PLACE OF PLANNING IN ARCHI. 
| ТЕСТО | 


(ССІК,--Үош correspondent, Mr. Waddell, seems to ۰ 

understand my position, owing, I think, to his taking 
the word planning in too restricted and technical a sense. 
I mean by it the whole disposition of the spaces ofthe 
building in accordance with its charactet and requirements, 
and this I certainly hold to be in so high a degree the 
essential part of architecture as to justify the touch of 
persiflage which your correspondent takes so vety 
solemnly. One knows, of course, what is meant by saying 
that the elevation and the plan should be thought of 
together, but strictly speaking the notion is contrary to 
common sense, How can the elevation be satisfactorily 
treated unless the general distribution of the spaces be 
first determined? The elevation that flashes into the mind 
of the designer when he first hears of a projected work may 
be very artistic, and may embody some pet scheme or 
style or feature of his own, but it is a thing in the air 


unless it suits the character and use of the building that is 


wanted. Many architectural mistakes are due to ideas 


dear to the designer as artist, but not in correspóndence 


with the actualities of his task. This does not mean that 
art is to be sacrificed to utility, but only that this or tbat 
particular conception may haveto be abandoned for one more 
expressive of the programme. When Wren was den! | 
his Greek Cross he did not sulk or spoil his church, bu 
produced to meet the new demand by an exterior only less 
good than the one on which his mind was set. — is 
Surely the proper order of proceeding, certainly th 
order that prevailed in classical and mediaeval лс 


required both for use and for display, which must be er 
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ptessed primarily in the plan, and then to let this guide the Мг. Waddell, and such like Critics, would be better em- 
formation of the artistic composition in which the idea of ployed attempting to realise how many, from among the 
the building is outwardly embodied. It need hardly be | numerous buildings in every age, most of which have 
said that the exterior is not a mere logical deduction from Passed away, would now be considered to possess archi- 
the plan. Architecture is not a mathematical process. | tectural merit, or by critical examination of uc e 
Dimensions, forms, proportions, relative positions, are all remaining, to ascertain how many can, apart from the 
subject to modification from the strict prescriptions of 


glamour of antiquity, be classed as excellent works of 
utility, and become under such handling more expressive architecture, or of the old buildings, now justly admired 
as well as more pleasing to the eye. Features may make 


۱ for their architectural effect, to determine whether іп their 
their appearance though not motived by: practical needs. 


day many of them were appreciated as fulfilling in plan 
The spire of the medieval church has no direct utility. | and design all the requirements for which they were 
It is, however, a not unnatural growth out of the low 


erected, and to consider why it was so many alterations 
pyramid which was the necessary covering of the tower, | and modifications were made in them, either during the 
and in like manner the artistic features of a modern | course of their construction or soon after completion. ` 
building should be a growth from within outwards, starting An exercise, conscientiously undertaken on the bove 
from the plan. Тһе Greek temple owes much of its lines, would, [ believe, dispose of the bogey of the Greek 
impressive character to its severe simplicity of mass due 


temple. dou. 
to the fact that it corresponded exactly to a plan that was Although no apologist for the shortcomings of modern 
normally a simple one. When the plan was more compli- 


{ architects, I know too well, from practical experience, the 
cated, as in the Erechtheium, the external masses were enormous difficulties which have to be contended with in 
broken and picturesque, but we can be quite sure that the 


1 order to meet the complex demands of most modern 
elevations were not troubled about till the spaces were buildings, the majority of such demands being unknown 
distributed according to the rank and character of the in bygone days. 
deities whom the structure was to house, Seeing how well these numerous and varied require- 

In a medieval building, such as a gabled manor-house, 


ments have been provided for in many modern buildings 
the externa] features, the picturesqueness of which keeps | which, regarded with unprejudiced eye, also displays true 
the modern sketcher busy, are growths from plan, or, at any 


EE | architectural ability, such sweeping condemnation as that 
rate, from the utilities provided for in the interior, and 1 


to which I have referred is not only unjust, but тры 
doubt whether any very large proportion of those who lack of knowledge and practical experience in those who 
transfer those features to their sketch-books take the pains 


( $ | indulge therein, and I make this protest not simply 
to find out exactly how they came to be, and what is their because Mr. Waddell has unburdened himself in your 
functional relation to the interior. If your correspondent 


: or. . Pages, but because there is a growing tendency among 
wil re-read my communication in the light of these, 


1 1 | architects, particularly junior members, as well as among 
525 needful, explanations, he will see better what was the public, to condemn architectural work. of the present 
intended. | 


day in the same thoughtless fashion. It is, to say the 
least, unbecoming on the part of those who profess to 
be architects that they should so constantly decry the 
endeavours of their comfreres. It retards rather than 
advances progress in the art of architecture and confuses 
the public mind, so that men of Intelligence cry out, 
* How can we be expected to appreciate architecture as 
an art when you architects assure us that none of you 
can rise to a true conception of it yourselves ? ۳ 

For fear of trespassing at too great length upon your 
space, I refrain from exposing all the fallacies contained 
in Mr. Waddell's letter; even the nearest approach to 
truth therein is spoilt when he says, “It is the conception 
ofa building as a whole, and its fitness as such for its pur- 
pose, that constitutes architecture," for the conception of the 
building does not constitute architecture, or man 
“castle in the air” might so be classed. It is the build. 
ing itself and its fitness, etc., that constitute architecture. 

Professor Baldwin Brown is quite capable of holding 
his own against any of Mr. Waddell’s assertions, apart 
from what I have written. 

| Yours truly, | 
WILLIAM HENNAN, F.R.I.B.A. 

19, Temple Street, Birmingham. i | 

October 22nd, 1900. ۹ 


Yours, &c., 
С. BALDWIN Brown. 
Edinburgh, 
. October 22, 1900. 


Sır,—Although I have not the advantage of knowing 
whether Mr. J. Jeffrey Waddell is an architect (his name 
does not appear in the list of Fellows or Associates of the 
R.I.B.A.), пог am I acquainted with any architectural 
work of his, yet I think it time that protest should be made 
against such sweeping assertions as that contained in his 
letter which appeared in your issue of last week—viz., 
“ The modern architect thinks first in plan and then in 
elevation, and never іп both at once." (The italics here and 
elsewhere in this letter are his.) If not from his own inner 
consciousness, where does Mr. Waddell obtain knowledge 
of the thoughts of a single architect? Nothing is easier 
than to find fault; but such facile criticism is generally 
unjust, resulting as it does from inexperience of actual 
facts and circumstances. 

His remarks respecting а Greek temple are evidence 
that his knowledge and estimate of facts and conditions 
are elementary, otherwise he would have shown that the 
external appearance of such a building is the outcome of 
the required plan, simple as it may be, and is regulated by 
architectural detail, which through previous ages had 
developed step by step into conventional forms from 
structural features or purely decorative ideas; but in 
scarcely a building is such simplicity of arrangement now 
demanded. Architectural detail has greatly multiplied 
and its origin has in many cases become obscured. Conse- 
quently it is unreasonable to expect the same great unity 
of external design, and unjust to compare the simplicity of 
a Greek temple with the complex requirements of modern 
buildings. | 

Has Mr. Waddell investigated the class of buildings 
provided in the days of Greek temples, say for the ordinary 
tradesman or for the priests who ministered in the temples, 
or for the workmen who laboured in their erection ? What 
comfort and convenience did they provide ? What was 
their sanitary condition? and what their architectural 
appearance, as a whole, at the time of their occupation ? 

It is a simple matter to single out an acknowledged 
architectural triumph when all Past ages are open to select 
from, and it requires little knowledge or practical expe- 
rience in the art to assert that architecture such as that 
cannot nowadays be produced, 


— tn 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. | 


HE annual dinner of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
T and Surveyors was held on the 17th inst., the chair 
being taken by Mr. Joseph Smith, the president, with Mr. 
Peter Marshall in the vice-chair, There was а good at- 
tendance of members and guests. Letters of apology were 
read from the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Lord Mayor, the Master Cutler, and the presidents of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors' 
Institution. The President having given the loyal toast, Mr. 
Peter Marshall (vice-president) gave “The Lord Mayor 
and Corporation," and spoke of the large schemes that 
were now before the City Council. With regard to the 
disposal of the site at the corner of Angel Street and King 
Street, he hoped the Council would throw open the plans 
for public competition. | 

Mr. ]. M. rapes (chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee) responded. Alluding to the relations of the Society 
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of Architects and Surveyors with the Corporation, Mr. 
Furness said those relations were of the most cordial 
character. Whilst they were anxious that the architect 
of the city should act as a buffer between their clients and 
the Highway Committee, they were thankful to know that 
in Mr. Wike they had an officer who was unyielding in 
what he considered to be the interests of the public. Mr. 
Furness welcomed Mr. Fenton to the Council and relied 
on receiving much valuable help from him. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs gave “ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects." He advocated the creation of a British 
school of architecture, so that we might be better able to 
compete with our competitors on the Continent. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield, in respouding, said the Royal 
Institute deserved a sympathetic recognition from country 
members, to whom, in late years especially, the Institute 
had given the friendly hand of fellowship. Тһе motto of 
the Institute was * Excelsior," and he was glad to know 
that a number of the younger architects of the city had the 
good sense to qualify as members by going through the 
ordeal of its examinations, and thus ensuring for them- 
selves а well-recognised position in the ranks of the 
profession. 

Judge Waddy responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors," 
remarking that its architecture in the past was the one 
thing which the nation could look upon with absolute and 
unmingled satisfaction. If in the time to come architects 
produced as good works as their forefathers had done, we 
should continue to have memorials that posterity could 
look upon with pleasure and pride. 
` The toast of “Тһе Surveyors’ Institution" was given 
by Mr. T. Winder, and acknowledged by Mr. Frederick 

owler, who gave reminiscences of Yorkshire surveyors of 
a generation or two ago. 

Mr. УУ. C. Fenton, in giving “Тһе City and Trade of 
Sheffield," asked tlie Council, in all their schemes, to give 
the architects of the city a fair chance by putting out their 
‘work to competition. 

Mr. H. P. Marsh, responding as President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, informed Mr. Fenton that one of 
the Corporation Committees had decided to throw open 
the erection of buildings to competition. Referring to 
trade, he hoped that in a month or two there would be a 
general revival. 
` The remaining toast was “Тһе Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors," proposed by Professor Ripper, 
and acknowledged by the President. An excellent pro- 
gramme of music was also included in the evening's 
proceedings. 


TRADE NOTES. 


E have received from Mr. John Robert Barker, Wem, 
Salop, “Тһе Timber Merchants', Builders', and 
Contractors’ Calculator," which appears to us to be a most 
useful and comprehensive series of tables for tbe calcula- 
tion of prices and quantities. There are tables showing 
the number of running feet in a square, and also in a square 
ard of flooring boards; tables for pricing mouldings, 
laths, &c. ; tables showing the quantity of timber (cubical 
measure) contained in one square of flooring, roofing, par- 
titions, etc. ; tables of lathwood and plaster laths; and 
other tables of special utility in the building trade. Tables 
of the weights of different woods in pounds per cubic foot, 
and number of cubic feet to a ton, and also of the strength 
of timber, are given. And all these in addition to the 
tables specially in use amongst timber merchants. Тһе 
price of this usefullittle book is half-a-crown, and it may 
be had direct from the author, Mr. J. R. Barker. 


Tue heating of the New Technical Schools, Ulverston, is 
by Spencer's patent <“ Ventils? Radiators, the patentee 
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` WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ALL CLIM 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 


ILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


W 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper å Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N. W. 
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and sole maker of which is ۷۷۰ P. Spencer, Crossbank 
Works, Oldham, who is also installing the apparatus. 


THE newly-erected Roman Catholic Schools, Summer 
Street, Aberdeen, have been ventilated by means of 
“ Cousland's Improved Climax” patent direct-acting 
invisible roof ventilators, supplied by the sole manu. 
facturers, “ The Climax ” Ventilating and Heating Com. 
pany, Limited, 41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE Ripon City Council have decided to seek Parlia. 
mentary powers to extend their present Lumley Moor 
waterworks scheme to the River Laver. The Leeds Cor. 
poration have also an eye to that stream as an additional 
source of supply. | 


THE first batch of і10 houses belonging to the Hornsey 
District Council erected for artisans shows on the year's 
working a balance on the right side of /317, after paying 
{45 for repairs. А second batch is now in course of erec- 
tion at Highgate, at rents varying from 7s. to 9s. a week. 
Тһе smaller have four rooms and the larger have five and 
a garden бо feet long. 


AT a conference of delegates from the public bodies of 
North Wales, held at Rhyl on the 19th inst., a resolution 
was passed expressing the opinion that it is desirable in 
the interest of the miners of North Wales that a School of 
Mines should be established at Bangor University, and 
another resolution was carried pledging the public bodies 
to help by providing funds, 48,000 capital being required 
for buildings, etc., and an annual income of £1,100. 


Тне Governors of the Solihull United Charities decided at 
a meeting held on the 18th inst., subject to the sanction 
of the Charity Commissioners, to spend nearly /4,000 on 
additions tothe Solihull Grammar School. The extensions 
will include classrooms, dormitories, laboratory, etc., and 
the present accommodation will be increased to 200. For 
some time past the necessity for taking this step has been 
urgent, and plans of the proposed extension have been 
prepared by Mr. H. A. Chatwin, architect, Birmingham. 


Тнк Court of Common Council, at their meeting on the 
18th inst., sanctioned an arrangement for acquiring, at a 
cost of £3,000, a sub-leasehold and trade interest in Fleet 
Street for the widening of that thoroughfare. In connec- 
tion with theimprovement at the western end of Cheapside, 
it was decided to have the claim of the Drapers’ Company 
for certain freehold interests in Newgate Street taken 
before a jury. At the instance of the Library Committee 
it was agreed to erect a bust of Chaucer in marble or 
bronze in the library or art gallery at the Guildhall at an 
expense of not morethan £210. On the recommendation 
of the Orphan Schools Committee it was decided to remove 
the Freemen's Orphan School to the country and to request 
the committee to submit a scheme for the purpose. 


CARSON’S PAINTS. 


ANTICORROSION—THE ORIGINAL. 


FOR EXTERIOR WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
The best Weather-Resisting Paint manufactured. 
SENT OUT IN DRY POWDER, WITH OILS FOR MIXING SEPARATE. 
EASILY MIXED AND APPLIED. 


LIQUID PAINTS, NON-POISONOUS, 
or Finest Interior Decoration. 


Lists, with Prices and Patterns of 60 Colours, free on application. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


AND 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


ВУ Е. К. ROBSON, F.S.A, 


[|^ the great sense there is not, and never can be, an 

good architecture without good planning. Ап arcbi- 
tect has to grasp his problem as a whole, and as though 
placed in the hollow of his hand. The skill of plan 
insensibly controls the design—the whole composition, the 
proportion, and, therefore, the character of the building and 
its value as a work of art. As the controlling element of 
plan becomes developed, the artist's dream may become 
modified, but its influence cannot be absent without failure. 
Till this central fact is fully grasped, and its far-reaching 
Importance understood, we may never expect to have good 
architecture in England. 
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THE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE 
NEW STRAND FRONTAGES. 


HE result of the limited competition for designs for the 
new frontages at the Strand end of the new avenue 

from Holborn to the Strand, and for buildingsto be placed 
on the central area formed in the Strand, on the north side 
of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, by the new crescent 
as It debouches into that thoroughfare, is now before us. 
For although the report of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., the 


. adviser to the County Council (who by the way undertook 


this responsible work gratuitously), has not yet been pub- 
lished, the eight designs sent in have been on public view 
during the past week at the galleries of the Royal Water 
Colour Society in Pall Mall. The namesof the authorsare 


Reginald Blomfield, William Flockhart, Ernest George, 


Henry T. Hare, Мегууп Macartney, E. W. Mountford, 
Ernest Runtz, and Leonard Stokes. There is, however, 
no identification of the authors with their designs, the 
latter being simply numbered 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27, 
and 29. But for all that the authorship of every design isa 
perfectly open secret. 

What was required from the competitors were designs 
for the frontages of the “зем buildings which are to line 
the north side of the crescent into which the new thorough- 
fare from Holborn is to find its termination in the Strand, 
and for new buildings of a public character to be placed 
upon the central area formed by the crescent in the 
Strand. Тһе first-named buildings are to be for business 
purposes, of course. Мо plans were asked for in regard to 
any of the designs, which were only to be for the exterior, 
and the representation of which was restricted to pure 
geometrical elevations, together with a section showing the 
heights of the severalfloors. There was, therefore, plenty 
of scope left for competitors to go as they pleased except 
that they must keep to the flavour of “ Palladian freely 
treated," which it was understood the Council preferred, 
and also remember the limitations in regard to 
materials. One problem in plan, however, presented itself, 
and that was in regard to the disposition of the buildings 
upon the central area. The new Gaiety Theatre and 
restaurant had to occupy the west-end of the area, and the 
arrangement of this and the other buildings on the site 
afforded a fair test of the competitor's skill in planning. 

'The problem placed before the competitors was how best 
to mass out a general plan and elevation on a piece of 
ground describing an arc of a circle, bounded by a wide 
thoroughfare, and having at the top of the arc and imping- 
ing on it, the end of an avenue nearly, but not quite, in 
the axis of the arc. Opposite the centre of the cord of the 
arc is the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, whose lines, 
unfortunately, do not square with this cord. Now it 
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seems to us that there are certain essential points to be 
observed in architectural features from this ground shape. 
_ First, the emphasising by a central entrance, or feature of 
importance, the point facing the end of the new main avenue, 
It is obvious that this is the spot absolutely where the major 
architectural emphasis should be located, because of the 
grand vista that will be seen all the way up the avenue to 
Holborn. Although this point is not on the axis of the arc, 
and consequently does not admit of it being introduced 
symmetrically into the arc, we consider that it should 
nevertheless be put as the main postulate. Some of the 
competitors have not thought so, but have inclined to the 
opinion that it should be in the Strand, opposite the church, 


а place which seems to us to be fatal, for however much 


the difficulty may be dodged, it can never be satisfactorily 
focussed with the church, whose axis is practically random 
to everything round it. 

Secondly, it is on this account essential that, instead of 
any struggling to drag the plan lines of the church into the 
scheme (which is an impossible task through the fact of 
their hopeless divergence from the allignment of the 
thoroughfare in which they stand), they ought to be made 
as little observable as possible. 

Thirdly, that even if it were justifiable to abandon much 
of the commercial value of the site by making a large central 
square void in the axis of the arc opposite this unfortu- 
nately incongruously placed church, it would yield no 
satisfactory architectural result. And this, because, to 
begin with, the church is placed broadside on to it instead 
of end on, whilst there are also other drawbacks in regard 
to the principles of vista. 

Fourthly, it must not be forgotten, in considering the 
question of the elevations on each side of the arc avenue, 
that their sky-lines should be regarded in relation to 
each other, and that to put, on the outer periphery 
of the arc avenue, buildings six or seven storeys in 
height, whilst on the inner periphery there are public 
buildings suggested of much less height requires very deft 
treatment indeed. This leads us to very much regret that 
perspective views from a uniform point of sight and equal 
picture plane-scale, were not stipulated for in this competi- 
tion, because we believe that in the case of several designs 
an unexpected and deplorable result would be discovered. 

In bringing these points to bear on our judgnient, the 
best design submitted in regard to laying out the buildings 
on the central site is, in our opinion, No. 20. Here we 
have the impingement of the avenue upon the arc, nicely 
emphasised with a circular space of reasonable diameter, 
оп to which a fine central entrance comes fitly. The 
difficulty of the incongruously placed church is tactfully 
avoided. In fact, No. 20 has had the sense to avoid the 
problem of the axis, and thus does not fall into the error 
of No. 19, who has vainly tried to cope with it by the 
adoption of a loblolly method which by no means attains 
the desired end. Nos. 26 and 27 are singularly like No. 20 
in type of plan, but are not to be compared with it in excel- 
lence of working out. Nos. 17 and 21 show no emphasis 
whatever at the main point, viz.,where the arc directly faces 
the termination of the new avenue. No. 23 has a similar 
fault, and is besides altogether too much broken up by 
open spaces. No. 29 is the only one that attempts to do 
anything with the Somerset House side of the Strand, and 
his proposed extension of Somerset House to the corner, 
and round into Lancaster Place, follows out the sugges- 
tions made in our issue of the ‚6th July last. We can 
hardly hope that such an item in theimprovement scheme 
would be entertained—at least not at present. But the 
effect, taken in conjunction with the other new buildings 
in the scheme of No. 29, would be an undeniably fine one. 
No. 29 puts his main entrance in the Strand facade, 
opposite the church, the approach to it being well and 
judiciously recessed, so as to leave plenty of open space 
between the building and the church, whilst the angles of 
the frontage on either side of the approach follow those of 
the buildings on the opposite side of the thoroughfare. At 
the top of the arc facing the new avenue is placed a 
fountain by way of emphasising this point, and this would 
make а рода feature. 

We still incline, however, to the belief that the best and 
most satisfactory place for the main entrance, both archi- 
tecturally and from a utilitarian point of view, is at the top 
of the arc facing the end of the new avenue. The well- 
treated main entrance to a large public building would have 
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petitor, as also. others, does not sufficiently consider the 
very practical requirements as to light. | 

No. 21 is a surprise to those who know the authorship. It 
might be called the vase design, for its sky-line seems to be 
chiefly a glorification of vases. Unfortunately the treat. 
ment below the vases is not particularly dignified or pleas- 
ing— certainly not in that dignity or proportion which one 
would expect from its accomplished author. 

It cannot be too persistently borne in mind that we have 
to consider tbe buildings as they will be seen from the 
streets, and that where any great length of view could be 
obtained it would be in the nature of a street vista. It is 
also to be remembered that the view looking east down the 
Strand, is one in which two picturesque City churches, and 
the picturesque broken sky-line of the Law Courts, count 
as features. It was obviously with this in view that the 
central portion of No. و2‎ was evidently designed—that it 
might to some extent form a quiet and reposeful back. 
ground to the St. Mary-le-Strand Church. If there is ever 
to be a great hotel de ville in the centre of the new site to 
the Strand, few reople would, we imagine, desire that its 
dominating feature should be a dome similar in character 
and proportion to St. Paul's, but would expect that it 
should have a distinctive cbaracter of its own. Yet it 
seems difficult for architects to pitch upon any other 
feature. | 

The choice of a design seems to lie between three, viz., 
29, 26,and 1g. It is probable that the most original and 
interesting of these would be No. 29, whilst of the other 
two, which have many pointsin common as regards dignity 
of treatment, the choice for the particular site would seem to 
be most wisely directed to No. 26. | 

As to the comparative general effect of each particular 
design, viewed, first, down the Strand looking east; second, 
looking east or west round the curved street; or third, 
down the vista of the new street toward the south, that is 
absolately impossible to be determined satisfactorily without 
proper scale views made from those points. To the general 
public the result must be a complete blank, whilst to the 
professional it is to a large extent conjectural. 


formed a more fitting and dignified termination to the vista 
down the new avenue than a fountain in our opinion, in 
addition to.which the traffic.east.and west in the Strand is 
greater, and always will Бе, than in the new arc avenue, 
which also.constitutes a good reason for, putting the main 
entrance to the proposed public buildings. where we have 
indicated. Yet of those competitors who have put the main 
entrance of their publíc buildings in the Strand, No. 29 
shows the best and most effective result. 

Coming now to the elevations, decidedly the best set of 
designs on the whole and under the conditions are to be 
found in No. 29. This was ‘our fust impression when we 
saw the designs on Friday last, and our opinion has been 
confirmed in subsequent “visits, , The buildings on the: 
central area carried out in connection with the extension 
of Somerset House would produce an effect of something 
approaching to grandeur, and even if the suggested 
extension were not sanctioned this effect would be retaincd 
ina large degree. The design generally has enough of 
dignity and breadth to be worthy of a municipal effort, and to 
be differentiated from merely commercial structures. The 
tower of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand would stand 
out effectively against the severe outline of the new 
buildings. 

No. 26 shows distinctly artistic treatment, and there is 
a fine reflection of the feeling in Somerset House. 
Balance and breadth are noticeable characteristics in this 
design, and the repetition of colonnades is a good feature. 
We think, however, the author in his endeavour to accen- 
tuate his design at the point we consider right has left the 
Strand entrance too severely alone, making it simply a 
small —almost mean—doorway for officials. 

No, 20, which we have already commended for its block 
plan, showing the disposition of the buildings, has a 
curiously divided effect. The commercial portion of the 
design appears to have been treated in a different, and, we 
incline to think, in a better spirit than the more strictly 
municipal portion. The design, as a whole, is certainl y 
one of considerable merit, but it is somewhat tame in 
effect, and is to our mind too full of features in the way of 
domes, etc. 

No. 27 is the one distinctly picturesque design, but it 
can perhaps hardly be called Palladian | Some portions of 
it are very prettily treated, but we should not imagine it to 
be at all the kind of thing the County Council hoped to 
arrive at as the result of the competition. It is too florid 
in its treatment to create a sense of dignified municipal 
res2rve. | 

No. 17 is a design that might be supposed to go between 
the two extremes of reserve and picturesqueness, but it is 
not very happy in its proportions and accentuation of 
parts. In no part does it appear to rise to any great 
dignity, and, judging from the elevations, one hardly knows 
how far it would go in picturesqueness. 

From an artistic point of view we very much appreciate 
the fine open space provided in No. 23 on the Strand 
side. Here we have a great square recovered from the 
Strand within which is placed the Hotel de Ville, with 
nicely-arranged flights of steps. The whole arrangement 
is one which provides the effective isolation and dignified 
placing suited to a great City hall, but, unfortunately, 
whilst this competitor has so admirably realised the fine 
idea from the point of view of site, and scored in this 
point so far above other competitors in the design of the 
buildings themselves, he fails to rise to the importance of 
the subject, and gives us the type of design more suited 
to a provincial town. In tame, and, it must be confessed, 
not very effective, elevations, the author of No. 23 is not 
likely to get the full credit for his artistic dispositions. 
The central portion is very nice, with roof showing above 
balustrade, and has two side flights of steps up to entrance; 
In this design roofs count as a pleasant feature throughout 
There is no arcade or screen across the south end of the 
two east and west avenues of the Strand. 

No. 19 is reminiscent of the accepted design for the new 
Sessions House. It is well-proportioned, though not so equal 
in quality as to its various parts; the central portion of the 
siteistreated withsignalability. This design emphasises the 
error, also committed by other competitors, of forgetting that 
in walking round the arc avenue both sides of this thorough- 
fare are seen, and that the lofty commercial elevations on 
the north side will considerably dwarf the much lower 
elevation of the buildings on the central area. This com- 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


O the man in the street who might happen by some 
T mischance or other to find himself in the gallery of the 
Royal Water Colour Society, in Pall Mall, this week, un 
eightdesigns, illustrated by a goodly number of geometrica 
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drawings, would probably somewhat befog his usually 
intelligent and practical view of things. Of course, he 
does not understand architecture as a fine art to begin 
with, and so what he does not understand he cannot 
appreciate at ils proper value. But we venture to think 
he would not feel particularly exhilarated or surprised 
with the designs as architecture. He might marvel a 
little at the number and magnitude of the drawings, he 
might even speculate as to the time it took each architect 
to prepare them, and what they would get for their trouble 
and so on, but there his wondering would end, unless, 
perhaps, someone informed him that the County Council 
were going to pay £2,000 for the designs. Then he might 
open his eyes a little wider, and ask whether the designs 
were really worth all that money! Possibly, if he could 
have seen a view of the buildings as they would appear 
when completed, his intelligence would have been able to 
grasp the main features of the several schemes in a sensible 
sort of way, and so he would have been able, perhaps, to 
discriminate somewhat as to the comparative merits of the 
individual designs. As it is we are afraid the man in the 
street will not have inuch idea about, or opinion of, the 
architectural proposals for the new Strand frontages as 
illustrated in these competitive designs. 


Bur whilst the designs may create little interest in 
the minds of the lay visitors, those who are abfe to judge 
them from a professional and critical standpoint, and 
who still retain sufficient enthusiasm for art to really 
care about it, must have experienced a considerable feeling 
of disappointment after a careful consideration of them. 
Neither in design, nor in drawings, do they, as a whole, 
come up to the great expectation confidently formed 
by those able to properly gauge and appreciate the 
already well-established merits of the competitors. It 
would certainly have been difficult to find eight well-known 
architects whom one would have considered better equipped 
for the task, yet not one of them has fully risen to the 
occasion. One can only suppose they felt weighed down 
by the solemnity of the occasion and were afraid to be 
interesting. Тһе world has by this time seen enough 
architectural effort to know that work may be made 
interesting in more than one style. Yet a less interesting 
show of its kind than that on view in Pall Mall this week it 
would be hard to find. 


Тнв moral of it all is that limited competitions of this kind 
have certainly proved more or less a failure. Candidly we 
believe the open competition system, with all its draw- 
backs, if properly organised and carried out, would pro- 
duce better results. Тһе point is, of course, to minimise 
the competitor's labour in the first instance as far as possi- 
ble. What is wanted first of all is th- 17-7 —the germ idea as 
a friend appropriately ۳ 

could readily express * 

to be submitted :- 

Then a cert?’ 

be select ` 
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final competition when they 
would work out their designs 
fully and in detail, and each 
\ of them would be paid a certain 
hohorarium for their trouble. 
From these completed designs 
one could then be chosen for 
execution. We аге convinced 
this method is the best, as in 
\ the first ínstance it gives a 
\ chance to all, and widens the 
possibilities as to а satisfactory 
architectural result, whilst in 
the second place it minimises 
the labour of the competitors, 
since only those schemes con- 
sidered to be really worthy 
weuld be elaborated. 


Tnose of us who have been 

browbeaten in the witness-box 

are inclined to take interest in 

the downfall of the inquisitor. 

The other day an architect 

who knows his business 
very well had some good “turns” with the pro- 
fessional inquisitor, but the collapse of his tormentor was 
completed by the attempt of that worthy to damage him 
with architectural weapons. “Then that bit of pointing, 
there, you did not closely examine and measure," said he 
to the architect. *' No, I did not; it was too high above 
the ground, and I could not get at it exactly," said the 
architect. “АҺ! I see; you just took a bird's-eye view of 
it?” said the counsel. “А bird's-eye view from the 
ground?” queried the architect, with the slightest 
perceptible smile, ‘ Do you think 50?” 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects open their hew 
session on Monday evening next, when Mr. William Emer- 
son, the President, will deliver his inaugural address. 
Sixty new members were duly elected at last Friday 
night's meeting of the Architectural Association. The 
paper read was by Мг. Е. Bond, on “ French and English 
Cathedrals,” and the brief discussion afterwards was 
opened by Mr. E.S. Prior, and continued by Mr. Stannus , 
Mr. Flower, and Mr. Seth-Smith. 


Sir Ковект PEEL's place, Drayton Manor, near Тат. 
warth, has been let for à term of years, with option of 
purchase, to Mr. Kelly, banker, of New York. The 108 
pictures tbat hang in what is called the Statesmen's 
Gallery have been so rearranged in the other two galleries 
that the heirlooms sold last June cannot be said to have 
made any difference in the look of the collection. 


Some time since was illustrated Wightwick Manor, neat 
Wolverbampton,a very goed country house, by Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, of Liverpool, The owner, Mr. S. T. 
ысыла Ды ——— Mander ор the 
Г A onec oc 0$ well-known firm o 
| * | ~4 Mander Brothers, 
varnish manufac- 
turers, who died 
Septem ber 14th 
last, has left 
£178,548 gross per- 
sonalty. 
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bits of craftsmanship in the lead font and the brass 


door-handle, 


DJ 


Ма. WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal Academy of Arts, died on Saturday last, at 
the age of 58 years. Mr. Anderson succeeded the late 
Mr. John Marshall in the appointment in 1891. He was 
ears medical director of the Naval Medical 
okio, and whilst resident there gained a good 
acquaintance with the decorative and pictorial art of the 
Japanese, forming a valuable collection of Japanese and 


for some 
College, 


Chinese books, pictures, drawings, and wood engravings. 


ARCHITECT'S wills do not, as a rule, provoke a sigh of 
jealousy amongst their brethren, but we read in yester- 
day's paper that an architect has just left nearly half a 

James 
Hartnoll, of Prospect House, Ganwic, Potters Bar, 
architect and estate manager, died January 23, aged 46; 


million pounds. Тһе announcement is :— ۰ 


£439,969 gross, £173,351 net personalty." 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN Brown is delivering a course of ten 
lectures for the Arts and Crafts Club, on “Great Painters 
of the 17th century, and their influence on Modern Art.” 
The opening lecture (which is free) will be given to- 
morrow (Saturday), and the series will be continued on 


succeeding Saturdays. 


THE London County Council elected a new Clerk to the 
Council on Tuesday, and their choice fell upon Mr. George 
Laurence Gomme, statistical officer of the Council. 
Originally there were eighty applications, and twenty of 
the applicants were personally interviewed by the General 
Purposes Committee. The three names finally brought 
. ]. Bickersteth, clerk of 
the County Council and Clerk of the Peace for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire; Mr. R. E. Fox, town clerk of 
is /2,000 a 

year. Mr. Gomme will forfeit his pension rights by 
Mr. Gomme has been 
connected with London local government for twenty-eight 
years. Beginning under the Fulham District Board, he 
entered the service of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
about twenty-five years ago, and of coutse came into the 
service of the London County Council on its creation. 
He was soon made statistical officer, and in that capacity 
he prepared the important report on unification which was 
submitted to the Royal Commission. Besides publishing 
many books on local government and folk-lore, he has 
edited the Antiquary, the Archaeological Review, and the 
Folk-lore Journal, as well as a series of children's story- 


before the Council were Mr. J 


Blackburn; and Mr. Gomme. The salar 


accepting his new appointment. 


books. 


А SINGULAR commentary upon the remarks of Mr. Frederick 
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necessity of re-casting, the Chancellor said he hoped it 
would go forth that ancient bells, like braziers' bells with 
armorial bearings on them, should not be re-cast without 


a faculty being first obtained. 


THE Glasgow Archaeological Society has reprinted in 
pamphlet form the principal papers read by members at 
the meetings of the Society during the past two years, 
Among the subjects dealt with are the ** The Old Lands 
and Mill of Partick," * Arms and Armour at Eglinton 
Castle," “Тһе Seals of the University of Glasgow," and 
^ Scottish Ecclesiastical Monuments." 


А very important archzological discovery has just been 
made at Boscoreale, on the east side of Mount Vesuvius, 
on the estate of Signor de Prisco, a Neapolitan deputy. 
Signor de Prisco had been making excavations in different 
parts of his property in consequence of the discovery of 
some Roman silver ware a few years ago, and has now 
been rewarded for his labours by a far more precious find, 
It is the remains of a Roman villa of 24 rooms, the walls 
of which are decorated with a series of frescoes in the 
Pompeian style. They are over 70 in number, and are 
attributed to the last years of the Roman Republic, one of 
the best periods of Pompeian art. They are in an excellent 
state of preservation and peculiarly brilliant in colouring— 
quite as fine, in fact, as anything in Pompeii itself. In 
Germany, where the discovery was divulged almost before 
It was heard of in Italy, it aroused considerable interest, 
and Dr. Kekule, the director of the Imperial Museums at 
Berlin, was sent to examine the paintings and report on 
them, with a view to their purchase for the Roman 
Museum, which the Kaiser has recently inaugurated on the 
Saalburg with so much solemnity. It is rumoured that he 
has offered 2,300,000 marks (/11, 500) for four of the best 
specimens. The Italian Government, however, is very 
Jealous of any important work of art leaving the country, 
and is resolved not to permit the removal of the Boscoreale 
frescoes to Germany. 


Ir is understood that the Exhibition of Modern Illustration, 
now being arranged in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, under the authority of the Board of 
Education, will comprise typographical reproductions and 
the original drawings by leading artists executed since 1860, 
and that it will demonstrate the progress made in the pro- . 
duction of line and half-tone process blocks since that time. 
Wood blocks will also be exhibited which weredrawn upon 
by such artists as Lord Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Frederick 
Walker, George J. Pinwell and A. B. Houghton, some of 
which have been engraved by the best engravers in this 
period. А considerable number of works from artists, 
who have been invited to contribute, have already been 
received including some excellent representative examples 
of German and Spanish art. Similar works are expected 
trom France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, America, 


Shields, in regard tothe glazing of pictures in our National 
Gallery, which we quoted in our last issue, is the 
announcement just made that the Louvre authorities have 
decided to protect the pictures in the future behind glass, 
as in the National Gallery. This has been regarded as 
necessary, not merely as a protection from injurious 
atmospheric conditions, but also against the vandalism of 
mischievous and evil-disposed visitors. Only recently 
Rembrandt's **Philosophers" was disfigured by some 
vandal, and the misfortunes to Meissonnier's “ Napoleon,” 
in which the head was bodily cut out, is, of course, 
historic. 

Tue re-casting of ancient church bells cannot be under- 
taken without a faculty. This was the opinion expressed 
by Chancellor Blofeld at Norwich Consistory Court on 
Saturday last. A letter was read at the Court by the 
Registrar, written by Mr. Walter Rye, а well-known 
Norfolk antiquary, drawing attention to the fact that an 
bells in a church in the diocese had been re- 


old peal of ood) without a faculty. The peal was 


as he underst 
2. interesting oné, the writer pointed out, the bells 


being braziers’ bells, while ‚one of them had a private 
armorial shield, which was a very rare thing with bells. 
Mr. Rfe thought the matter Shoüld be brought to the 
attention of thé Court. After some little discussion as to 
how far a bell could. бе damaged without involving the 
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and other countries, which it is believed will make the 
Exhibition in every way complete. Тһе Exhibition will 
probably be ready to be opened at the end of November 
or the beginning of December- 


run |) 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
PROPOSED TUNNEL FROM EUROPE TO ÁFRICA. 


ee MAN engineers are busily discussing an ingenious 

plan, submitted by M. Berlier, a French engineer, to 
the Governments of Spain and Morocco, for connecting 
these two countries by means of a tunnel, from a point on 
the Spanish coast near Gibraltar to Tangier. The tunnel 
would run under the sea for 32 kilometres ; its total length, 
including two land approaches, being 41 kilometres. 
The construction of the tunnel, with a double line of rail- 
way, it is said, would involve no greater difficulties than 
those of Mount Cenis, the St. Gothard, etc., while the 
coast is estimated by M. Berlier at not more than 3,000 
francs per metre, which was the cost of the Simplon 
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Tunnel. М. Berlier believes that the works might be 
started from both sides, and the whole tunnel completed in 
IO years. ۱ 


Tue Harrocate ELECTRIC Ілснт Works А SUCCESS. 


Considerable success has attended the electric lighting 
enterprise of the Harrogate Corporation, as is shown by 
the results of the third year’s working. The installation 
was established in April, 1897, and the total loans 
sanctioned up to the present time amount to £68,724. 
During the third year 565,404 units have been sold as 
аш 201,263 in the second, bringing in a total revenue 
of £6,400, an increase of £1,732. The net profit for the 
past year, after the payment of all charges, is £777. The 
previous year showed a deficit of £729, which has now 
been discharged. There is an increased demand for the 
light, and the Corporation have reduced the tariff. 


SOMETHING Like А LATHE. 


The 32 granite columns for the Cathedral of St. John at 
New York are to be single pieces of stone 54 ft. by 6 ft., 
and weighing 160 tons. Тһе Iron Age describes the huge 
lathe used to shape them by the Bodwell Granite Com- 
pany, of Vinalhaven, Maine. It is 86 ft. long over all, and 
wiil take between its centres 60 ft. blocks. Its bed is in 
six lengths, bolted together. Тһе spindles weigh nine 
tons each, and are hollow. Circular steel discs 7 in. thick 
and то in. in diameter, with V-shaped edges, do the 
cutting, revolving as they cut or chip off the stone. The 
cut taken is about 3 in. deep. Rough polishing is done by 
hardened steel shot, and the final polishing by emery. À 
column from start to finish takes six weeks. The lathe 
takes 50 horse-power to drive it, the work being rotated at 
the rate of seven revolutions in four minutes. 


AN IMMENSE Door. 


Says the Scientific American (Building Edition), a steel 
rolling door, 35 ft. 6 in. wide by 20 ft. high, has just been 
constructed by the Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, for a car-house at Worcester, Mass. It 


is by far the largest yet made, but works with the greatest 
ease. Durability, ease of operation, compactness, fire- 
proof qualities, and minimum cost of repairs, are among 
the most noticeable features claimed for the Kinnear 


automatic roller doors. 


The same issue of this admirable paper contains an 
excellent view of one of the great tower arches of the 
cathedral for which the granite columns referred to in 


this column are intended. 


ENTERIC FEVER. 


Science Siftings reminds us that dairies especially require 
continual expert inspection, and all cases of feverish 
affections amongst the employós should be notified with- 
out delay to the proper authority. Pumps in dairy yards 
should be abolished, and the existence of a constant water 
supply, free from all probability of contamination, should 
be made an indispensable condition before premises are 
licensed for dairy purposes. Again, the public health 
authority should assure itself that sewage matter has not 
access to beds or shores where oysters, cockles, and other 
molluscs eaten by some people are found. Shell fish from 
a shore hopelessly and incurably contaminated by sewage 
should at any rate not be allowed to be sold for consump- 
tion. 

Look BEFORE You Рітсн! 


А droll incident recently happened in Brighton. Imme- 
diately in front of one of the large warning notices against 
eating shell fish displayed near the West Pier by the 
indefatigable M.O.H. Dr. Newsholme—to whom Г raise 
my hat—was erected the stall of a vendor of such 
succulent bivalves as the “tripper” delights in. The 


Golden Penny of October 27th contains a comic picture 


of the would-be merchant sitting in solemn state and 
wondering why business is so slack ! 


CORPORATIONS AS COALOWNERS. 


Manchester is considering the purchase of a coal mine 


by its Corporation, the latest departure in municipalisa- 
tion. 


every year for their gas plant alone! 
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Oir v. Coat. 
А cargo of Borneo oil has been delivered to the Gas 


Light and Coke Company for use in the enrichment of 
their gas, at a cost of 25 per cent. lessthan former supplies 
from America and Russia, despite its long journey. The 
run of over 9,000 miles was made with oil fuel, which seems 
to show that the difficulties of using oil fuel at sea, shown 


by the Admiralty experiments, have been overcome. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES. 


M. Keller divided these into three types in a paper 
before the International Electricity Congress at Paris. In 
the first the heating is by an arc, аз ш the original Siemens, 
and the laboratory furnaces of M. Henri Moissau. In the 
second are the resistance furnaces, such as those of 
Heroult. In the third are incandescence ог multiple arc 
furnaces, as introduced by Cowles. The second type are 
the best for producing carbide, as though the heavier 
currents are needed, fusion is effected quietly, and there is 
no very violent evolution of gas. Тһе charge itself acts as 
a conductor between the electrodes. Some furnaces take 
currents of 10,000 amperes, and need carbons of large size. 


PunE WATER FoR Panis. 


M. Baudry, a well-known engineer, offers to bring the 
waters of Lake Geneva in such abundance to Paris as for 
ever to rid the population, whatever its future growth, of 
all uneasiness about its drinking water, at an estimated 
cost of £40,000,000. Every summer some of the poisonous 
Seine water is used, and the death-rate increased some 
300 per cent. for the time. The Swiss Government is said 
to be willing to accept £5,000,000 for this privilege, and 
the water is so abundant that the Lake would not be 
perceptibly affected. Only those who, like the writer, 
have seen the water rushing from the Lake at Geneva, 
can realise its wondrous clearness and purity. 


Dry Кот. 


For our dry climate, remarks the American Architect, 
architects would advise supporting the beams with an iron 
girder at each end, and cutting off the rotten portion in the 
wall, removing at the same time the sheathing of the 
ceiling, which most American architects would advise 
leaving off entirely, in order to give free access of air to 
the beams. A free circulation of air checks incipient dry- 
rot, and wood having mycelium threads through it will 
last a long time if the growth of the fungus is checked; 
while fresh timber, set into the recesses in a wall from 
which rotten wood has been removed, will almost certainly 
be rapidiy infected by the spores or mycelium threads 
remaining in the cavity. 


PAsT AND PRESENT. 


Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart, F.R.S., of Northallerton, has 
been elected President of the Institution of Junior Engi- 
neers, in succession to the Hon. C. А. Parsons, F.R.S., 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In a letter to the Times Mr. 
Parsons maintains that the steam turbine is much more 
economical of coal than its rivals, in all but very small 


and slow ships. 
LypDITE. 


Another writer in the Times, remarking on the want of 
satisfaction given by this explosive in South Africa, states 
that the failure of the shells to detonate properly is owing 
to the peculiar nature of the substance which is only 
suitable for 100 lbs. or larger shells. The fact that 
greenish yellow fumes have been liberated proves that 
satisfactory detonation has not been attained, as then 
the smoke is black. In large shells it is quite satis- 


factory. 
А “ CLIMATE." 


This quarterly journal of health and travel (6d.) edited 
by C. F. Harford-Battersby, M.A., M.D., and dated 
October, contains much interesting matter, and some very 
striking photographs. Kipling's lines— 

“ They think for 'emselves and they steal for 'emselves, 
And they never ask what's to do, 

But they're camped and fed, and they're up and led 
Before our bugles blew," 


introduce an appreciative notice of “The Australian Con- 
tingent.” Other things dealt with are :—“ The Malaria 
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Question"; “In the Track of the Troops"; “ Health 
Notes in West Africa”; ** The Climate of British Guiana”; 


and “ Rats and the Plague.” 
“Тнк ENGINEERING MAGAZINE.” 


_ Among the most important of the contributions to the 
October issue of this high-class monthly are: — “ Тһе 
World's Need of Coal and the United States' Supplies,” 
by Mr. F. E. Savard, editor of The Coal Trade Journal ; 
“ Electric-Power Distribution in Great Britain,” by Mr. 
W. H. Booth, Member of American Society of Civil 
Engineers ; this article points out the deplorable results of 
Municipal intermeddling ; ** Centralisation of the Steam- 
Condensing Plant," by Mr. Н. С. V. Oldham, an English 
engineer ; and “Тһе 1,000 miles Automobile Trials," by 
Mr. W. W. Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E., and formerly joint 


editor of the Engineer. 
FigrbpEN's MAGAZINE. 


The October number is quite as good as the earlier ones 
have been. In the “ Articles specially contributed by the 
World's Experts” we find an unusually interesting one by 
Mr. С. W. de Tungelmann, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Electrical 
Methods of Heating, as applied to the working of Metals ;" 
опе on “ Quick-firing Guns for Field Artillery use,” by 
Captain Т. С. Tulloch, R.A.; and another, with strange 
views (pictorial), by Mr. W. M. Twelvetrees, M.I.Mech.E., 
on “Тһе Central London Railway." The striking leaders 
on “ Utopian Sewage Treatment "and “ Traffic Facilities ” 
also deserve more than hurried notice. 


THE SANITARY INsTITUTE. 


The journal of the above for October contains among 
other things an account of the doings at the Conference on 
the Housing of the Working Classes. A good deal of talk 
by people more or less qualified to speak on the subject 
ended in fairly general agreement to the following 
resolution :—'' That this Conference is of opinion that the 
present method of dealing with insanitary areas is 
extravagant and unsatisfactory, and urges Parliament to 
provide some less expensive and more expeditious mode of 
procedure.” Ав there is nothing here that most of us 
did not know perfectly well before, the result is somewhat 
disappointing. There is, however, a good deal of useful 


information іп this volume. 
SANITARY INSPECTOR’S EXAMINATION. 


The next examination, under the auspices of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Board for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of Sanitary Inspector or Inspector of 
Nuisances, under Section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, will be held іп London on Tuesday, 
January 15th, 1901, and the four following days. Parti- 
culars will be forwarded on application to the bon. 
secretary, Mr. Wm. R. E. Coles, 1, Adelaide Buildings, 


London Bridge, London, E.C. 
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oshua Reynolds, framed in the overmantel. It is to b 

oped the completed scheme of the bold and effective ney 
front to Leicester Square will before long be carried out. 
This front portion of the building it is proposed to devote 
to sets of chambers as indicated by the plan, 

The contractors were Messrs. Prestige & Co., of Can. 
bridge Wharf. Тһе fibrous plaster ceilings were executed 
by the Veronese Company, and the carving inside and out 
was in the hands of Mr. Hearn. The electroliers in thelarge 
sale-room were made by Messrs. Thomas Elsley & Co. 
from designs by the architects. Messrs, Clark & Co. of 
Symons Street, Sloane Square, were responsible for the 
electric lighting, and the heating was carried out by 
Mr. Gould, of Malvern Road, West Kilburn. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHEDRALS: 
Bv FRANCIS BOND, MA. 


А“ Englishman, just returned from Boulogne, was asked 
what were his salient impressions of France. Two 
things, he said, filled him with astonishment. One was 
that the children in the streets spoke French; the othe 
that the soldiers had red trousers and blue tunics, thus 
reversing the Jaws of nature. It is from this insular, not 
from any cosmopolitan point of view, that I approach the 
subject of the French cathedrals; some of the French 
cathedrals, for there are a great many. It is possibleto ' 
Бе on fairly intimate terms with all the English cathedral, 
of which there are no more than fifty-four, even including 
those churches which have been elevated to the rank dí 
cathedrals in the present reign. In France, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to be even on bowing terms with tle 
churches which are at present, or have been, of cathedral 
rank. The south-east of France swarms with litte 
cathedrals ; even their names will be unfamiliar to many, 
such as Castres, Cavaillon, Dax. I have even liad to 
explain sometimes where Séez is. Obviously, our survey 
must be limited to but a few of this vast number. 

Let us look in imagination, first at the English 
cathedrals, and secondly at the more important of their 
sisters in France. I think I may take it that anyone who 
bas visited and studied our English cathedrals does not 
afterwards mix them up in his memory; he can always 
keep each picture distinct; that 15, the English cathedral 
have the quality of distinction and individuality. For 
example, we never confuse with one another designs, 
though on closely analogous lines, such as those of the 
choirs of Beverley, Lincoln, Ely, Southwell, Worcester 
and Salisbury. In the same way the tout ensemble of the 
interior of Ely stands out sharply and clearly from 
that of the interior of Lincoln, or Gloucester, Of 
York. Yet more individual are the exteriors. Exeter 
reminds us of nothing else; nor does Lincoln 
or Lichfield, or Canterbury, or Wells. Now this is by 
no means the case in France; or at any rate, not'to the 
same extent. Here are two interiors; one is the choir of 
Amiens, the other the nave of Auxerre. Тһе differences 
between the two designs are so slight that, without care 
and thought, it is really difficult to remember which 15 
which. And this is so with a great number of churches in 
the style of the Ile de France. Three years ago I spentà 
month among them ; and I must confess to finding them 
somewhat monotonous and uninteresting. The fact is they 
were all to a large extent versions of Amiens. Іп Amiens 
every problem of French Gothic had been solved e 
summately. [п по way could Amiens be bettered ; ai 
so this— the greatest of all the great works of the Frenc 
Gothic—inspired, dictated, and controlled the great mass 
of Gothic design even to the furthest ends of the country. 
50, when I reached St. Quentin, Chalons-sur- Мате 
Troyes, Nevers, Auxerre, Tours, Rouen, Clerm ns 
Ferraud, Limoges, Toulouse, Narbonne, I was eat 
stantly finding myself in the presence of something d 
I had seen before. Evidently, about 1220, the thoug din 
the best builders throughout Northern France an: 
the direction of the Amiens design ; and the ideas 5. 
produced Amiens produced, or were soon to pro the 
similar work throughout the length and а ч S 
country. In England, fortunately or unfortunate у, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


سس 


REBUILDING ОЕ REYNOLDS'S HOUSE. 
WIMPERIS AND EAST, ARCHITECTS. 


EICESTER SQUARE has bad several chances of 
becoming architecturally interesting, but so far we 
have not heard of any pilgrimage to tbat locality to 
worship at the shrine of architectural art. There is now 
completed an interior well worth the notice of our readers, 
and that is the former residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which bas been cleverly adapted inside to the business 
urposes of the well-known auctioneers, Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson. For the present the old entrance is preserved, 
but it affords access to two admirable sale-rooms, which 
would hardly find their parallel for quality in any similar 
building in London. The wood-work, metal-work, plaster- 
work, and glazing are all quite notable in their way, and 
something of this excellence we have endeavoured to indi- 
cate in our sketches. The plaster-coved ceiling in the 
contains some di ide vigorous а 
lling, and from the ceiling hang two extremely 
ignei bici electroliers. А nice feature in the 
«жат sale-room is a fine painting of tbe head of Sir 
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Н th ult, 
* Paper read at the Architectural Association meeting on the 20 
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never had an Amiens. We never had one final summing 
up in one building of tbe best in ош English Gothic. 
Wells choir had been an enormous advance about 1175. 
St. Hugh's design at Lincoln fifteen years later, though he 
came from Witham, near Wells, is in no way based on 
that of Wells. His choir, in turn, wasa vast advance, yet 
no copy was made of it. There was never in England a 
superior person like Amiens to set the fashion. Not only 
English Gothic was non-French, but cathedral after 
cathedral went on its own sweet way, copying nobody. 
For that very reason, small as many of our cathedrals 
are, they are for their number—at any rate, as far as my 
opinion goes— more interesting than the cathedrals of the 
style of the Ile de France. 

On the other hand, we must admit that there are French 
cathedrals which have enormous individuality. Nothing 
was built like Chartres before it; nothing has been built 
like it since. Rheims, too, stands out alone. Then there 
is a group of three cathedrals with double aisles of unequal 
height; Bourges was built first, being commenced about 
1190; Beauvais and Le Mans were improved versions of 
Bourges. Le Mans, had it been completed, would, I think, 
have eclipsed even Amiens. Then there is a fine group of 
Transitional Churches which have marked individuality— 
Paris, Sens, Senlis, Noyon, Soissons, and Laon ; to which 
we may add the noble choirs of St. Remi and Notre Dame 
of Chalons-sur-Marne. Travel yet farther from Paris, and 
new and strange, yet beautiful varieties of Gothic will be 
found. The lovely * Norman patois” is seen in the choirs 
of the Abbaye-aux-hommes and Bayeux; at Sóez and 
Coutances ; delightful links between the Ile de France and 
England. Travel far west; and in the choir of the 
Cathedral of Chalons-sur-Saone, at Sémur and Notre 
Dame de Cluny will be found another Gothic, bold, 
vigorous, and independent. Nor will the achievements of 
what the French call Plantagenet Gothic, designs wrought 
in English realms, not by English brains, ever fail to leave 
sharp and distinct recollections of lovely work, from St. 
Serge at Angers to the magnificent cathedral of Poitiers, 
commenced about the year 1162 by our English Queen 
Eleanor. Going down south, an Englishman finds him- 
self confronted more and more with churches strange, novel, 
and interesting. Some of them, like Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux, have an aisled choir and an aisleless nave — a 
combination magnificently successful at Bordeaux. At 
last, at Albi, aisles disappear altogether; the whole 
cathedral becomes one continuous hall; stupendously 
impressive. If there is monotony ¿-. :he Gothic of the Ile 
de France, there is none when its limits have been crossed. 
There is absolutely notbing in English Gothic to parallel 
these ішпегі: differences of French design. To the 
faithful who je learnt their Amiens, Poitiers and Albi 
are a bolt ftom the blue. 

Another important difference is that the French 
cathedral in those districts which the tourist is most likely 
to visit is wholly Gothic. Тһе exceptions are very few. 
At Nevers a western apse of the eleventh century survives, 
in striking contact with a thirteenth century Gothic 
cathedral. At Beauvais the fall of the central spire pre- 
served from rebuilding an archaic nave of the tenth or 
eleventh century ; the Romanesque sub-structures remain 
at Bayeux and Chalons-sur-Saone. But out of our 34 
English cathedrals, Peterborough and Durham are still 
mainly Romanesque ; while large masses of Romanesque 
work remain incorporated in Bristol, Canterbury, Carlisle, 
Chester, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Ripon, Rochester, St. Albans, 
Southwell, Winchester, and Worcester. So that of our 
older cathedrals only Lichfield, Salisbury, Wells, and 
York are purely Gothic buildings. An extraordinary clean 
sweep was made in the thirteenth century of what 
Romanesque there was in the Domaine Royale; and its 
corresponding abundance in the English cathedrals forms 
one of the most striking points of difference between the 
media val architecture of the two countries. 

If we look at the two sets of cathedrals chronologically 
we shall find equally marked differences. In England each 
period is fully represented by important cathedral work. 
In France it is not so. The period of Transitional or 
Rudimentary Gothic is well represented in England at 
Oxford, Ripon, Canterbury, and Chichester ; in France, by 
the cathedrals of Paris, Laon, Sens, Soissons, Noyon, 
Senlis, and to some extent by Chartres. Our lancet and 
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geometrical work is represented by the great group of 
Gothic cathedrals of the Ile de France type. Our Tudor 
work ran out simultaneously with the French Flamboyant. 
In the precedjng period much grand work was done at 
Bristol, Chester, Ely, Lichfield, Lincoln, Oxford, St. 
Albans, Wells, Worcester, Gloucester, Canterbury, and 
York. Tn many parts of France work stops almost wholly 
from about 1328 to 1440, when the French were engaged 
in the most calamitous intestine conflicts, and fora roo 
years were at war with ourselves. 'This period of anarchy, 
warfare,“famine, and plague was по fit seed-ground for 
architecture. Тһе tale of those days is told quite clearly 
in many a French cathedral. You see quite distinctly 
where the works were suddenly stopped in the fourteenth 
century. You see where thcy were resumed late in the 
fifteenth century. When they were resumed, however, a 
great change had come over the spirit of Gothic architec- 
ture. In the natural course of things the choir, with some 
exceptions, for instance Amiens, had been built first. Then 
thenave wascompleted. (At Clermont, Limoges, and Moulins 
the naves were only finished in the present century, that of 
Narbonne still remains a skeleton). As a rule, it was just 
when nave and choit had been finished that war, civil and 
foreign, stopped the work. In most cases the transepts 
had been left to complete later, and so it is that we have 
the constant juxtaposition in a French cathedral of an 
Early Gothic nave and choir with a flamboyant transept. 
In fact, this may be regarded as the normal type of a 
Ц is seen at Paris, Sens, St. 
Remi, Amiens, Limoges, Beauvais, Auxerre, Troyes, 
Senlis, Sóez. Very magnificent these flamboyant transepts 
are. Whatever be the failings of Late Gothic, we cannot 
afford to despise the composition of such transepts as those 
of Beauvais and Limoges any more than that of such 
epee of our own as Coventry and Louth of equally late 
ate. 

Externally, the French cathedral is, above all, a town 
church. It rises out of the huxtering of the place or the 
squalor of the narrow lane. In front, perhaps, is a sahara 
of dust, as at Amiens, Auxerre, Paris, Rouen. From no 
point of view can the grouping of the whole of its masses 
be seen. Nowhere in France is there such a comprehen- 
sive view as that from the north-east of Salisbury or 
Lincoln. It is seen only in parcels. Sens, for example, 
has an arid space in front; to the north it is blocked by 
private houses, to the south by the archbishop's palace, to 
the east by the Grande Seminaire. Peeps and glimpses 
only can be got of transepts, choir, nave, and apse. A 
general view is impossible. 

It is a surprise to see the south side of Bourges rising 
out of the emerald sward. Тһе peaceful close and elms of 
Salisbury, the pools and springs of Lichfield and Wells, 
the wooded slopes and river of Durham, the encircling 
precincts of ancient canons’ houses embowered in foliage 
and creepers, are all wanting in France. In France we see 
the bare picture; in England we see it framed. In 
England such cathedrals as Canterbury, Durham, Ely, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, St. Albans, Wells, York, notably 
dominate the town and landscape. With us the houses 
are low, and give the cathedral value; in France they are 
much loftier, and strangle the great buildiug in their close 
confines. Indeed, the real greatness of the building is 
often quite unrecognisable from outside. Mr. Garbett, in 
his “ Principles of Design," quotes an eminent authority 
who honestly thought Salisbury larger than Amiens. His 
error was pardonable. Following the south side of Amiens 
one sees three things only—the nave, the transept, and the 
apsidal choir. Following the north side of Salisbury one 
sees nave, porch, nave, great transept, choir, eastern tran- 
sept, choir, retro choir, Lady Chapel. This bold handling 
of the masses infinitely increases (һе apparent magnitude 
of an English cathedral; nor must one forget the gulís and 
abysses of shadow in the deeply-recessed flanks of such 
cathedrals as Lincoln and Salisbury, to which it gives rise. 
Especially is this the case where the plan with double 
transepts has been adopted. It is a strange fact that this, 
the archiepiscopal plan, appeared first in France ; at Cluny 
and its daughter abbey, Souvigny. It found no favour in 
its own country, but its adoption in England gave us the 
finest exteriors we possess. 

A French cathedral is essentially a town church; the 
English cathedral dwelt in a rus im urbe. To these 
delightful closes and precincts yet another charm is added 
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in their cloisters. Cloisters were natural in cathedrals 
which, like Gloucester or Bristol, were served by 
Benedictine monks or by Augustinian canons. 50 
beautiful an accessory, however, was the monastic cloister 
that it was added as an objet de luxe at Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells; all served b 
secular canons. In Northern France, on the other hand, 
cathedral cloisters are far less common. Among better- 
known examples may be mentioned those of Rouen, Laon, 
Noyon. In England, too, we elaborated first at Worcester 
a circular chapter-house, and out of this developed the 
polygonal form. These polygonal chapter-houses, of 
which so many glorious examples remain, e.g., at South- 
well and Wells, have been described as the greatest 
triumphs of our medieval architecture. І do not 
remember to bave seen one of them in France. 

Where the exterior can be seen, it is seen to be hugely 
tall; itsoutlines, however, especially as one looks east- 
wards towards the apse, are cut up in the most perplexing 
and vexatious manner by a forest of stone stays— permanent 
stone scaffolding—the flying buttresses. One's reason tells 
one that each has its special function, but the eye does not 
brook to be dictated to by the reason. Alter the tangled 
intricacies of such an apse as that of Amiens or Nevers, 
the eye rests with deep coutent on the simplicity of the 
north side of York. 

We have seen how porch and eastern transept break up 
the monotony of the long flanks of our English cathedrals. 
The French cathedrals also, as first designed, had grand 
shadow effects in the bays between the buttresses; 
buttresses which, owing to the greater height and span of 
the vaults within, were of much greater projection than 
our own. Unfortunately these effects, too, were sacrificed 
almost everywhere. The walls of the nave-aisles were 
pierced througb, and chapels were inserted from buttress 
to buttress. Тһе buttresses practically disappeared as а 
factor of the exterior ; and the flanks of thenave presented 
опе shadowless monotony. This may be seen at Paris, 
Laon, Nevers, Dreux, Amiens, Autun, almost everywhere. 
We have had but one nave treated in this disastrous 
fashion ; that of Chichester. 

Another disability which afflicted the French designer 
was that the interior being all in all to him, and the 
sublimity of the interior being dependent mainly on its 
altitude, the external roof which covered his vault was 
so enormously lofty that no towers which could be set upon 
it were adequate to dominate its masses, unlessthey were 
positively gigantic in height. It wasonly by carrying up 
spires to the vast altitudes of those of Cologne and Stras- 
burg that such an exterior could be brought together into 
unity. In some cases, as at Chartres and Coutances, the 
attempt was made, and successfully. At Beauvais it was 
attempted ; but the central spire, 510 ft. high, collapsed. 
At Amiens, the chef d'euvre of all the French cathedrals, 
the failure of the exterior is supreme. Over the crossing 
was erected a spire of wood; though 357 ft. high, it has 
the effect merely of a pinnacle. As for the western towers 
of Amiens, though effective from the west, they are from 
all other points of view absurdly inadequate. Іп England, 
vaulting ambition did not overleap itself. 

The Lincoln people kept their roof so low that the three 
towers have а superb effect. What must Lincoln have 
been like when it had its three spires as well? the central 
spire 525 ft. high, a mark far out at sea. 

Not only inthe elevation of his vaults, but in the com- 
position of his tower-groups, the Frenchman had ambitions 
amazing to the Englishman. The Englishman never got 
further than translating into Gothic the Abbaye-aux- 
hommes. The Frenchman essayed to translate into 
Gothic the tower-groups of Cluny. Laon was designed 
for seven towers, Chartres for eight. Мо such groups 
were ever completed. And so French Gothic is, to a 
woeful extent, a study of unfinished exteriors—unfinished 
where groups had been designed of seven, eight, or nine 
towers ; unfinished often where, as at Amiens, three steeples 
only had been planned. ۷۷۵ see something of what was 
designed in the tower-groups of Laon, and ina simpler 
form at Autun, Semur, and Notre Dame de l'Epine, 
Chalons; or with intermixtures of modern work, in the 
Cathedral and St. Ouen, Rouen, in Bayeux, and, above 
all, in Coutances, the finest tower-group in France. Taking 
the French exteriors as a whole, one is left rather well 
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But if we turn to the grand facades to north, south, and 
west we have little, I am afraid, which will bear compari- 
son. А few of the transept-facades, e.g., those of Beverley 
and Lincoln and the north transept of York, have no 
superiors anywhere. (It is strange that we have no facade 
of first rank after the middle of the thirteenth century.) 
Ав has been pointed out, the final and most elaborate 
effort of French Gothic was in the completion of transepts. 
What can be more accomplished than the composition of 
the north transept of Limoges? How commonplace it 
would have been in the hands of our contemporary English 
masons! If, on the other hand, we turn to the west, the 
French facade immeasurably surpasses anything of ours, 
Peterborough excepted, which is hors concours, being unique. 
In France they wanted to display statuary, but the grand 
facade does not sink to the level of an open-air reredos, as 
at Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells. Nor can I conceive 
any French architect so lost to dignity and self-respect as 
to let his cathedral sink away westward to the ground after 
the parochial fashion of Winchester, Norwich, Chester, 
Gloucester, and Worcester. Sometimes, but rarely, he 
built two symmetrical spires, as at Séez, Angers, Bayeux, 
Coutances; or two unsymmetrical ones, as at Chartres. 
Sometimes he built a pair of western towers, as at Paris, 
Rheims, Bourges, Noyon, Tours, Laon. It is possible 
that these also were intended to carry spires. (The addi- 
tion of spires is needed to counterbalance the heaviness 
and undue horizontality of the present facade of Notre 
Dame, Paris.) If he could not complete two western 
towers, at any rate he built one, as at Auxerre, Soissons, 
Limoges, Troyes, Albi. If he did not get his tower at the 
west, then, as at Exeter, it finds place at the end of the 
transept, e.g., at Bordeaux, Le Mans, Nevers. Ofour west 
fronts, that of York is most on French lines and the most 
successful, always excepting Peterborough. The evolution 
of the French grand facade from Senlis through Notre 
Dame to its perfect consummation in Rheims is a fascı- 
nating subject which I must pass over. 

In such a great facade the central idea is that it is none 
other than the portal of the House of God Himself. Here 
there are none of those “koles for rats and mice," as some 
one unkindly described the west doorways of Wells. 
These vast cavernous portals, studded with legendary 
imagery, are the glory of the French facade. The triple 
portals of Paris, Auxerre, Amiens, Rheims, will be 
familiar to many of you; while at Bourges the western 
entrances are no less than five in number. It istrue that 
the comparative insignificance of the western entrances 
to our cathedrals is to some extent redeemed by lateral 
porches breaking most effectively the lines of our long low 
minsters, such asthe north porches of Southwell, Hereford, 
Salisbury, Wells, and Worcester, the south porch of Can- 
terbury, and the Galilee porches of Ely and Lincoln. But 
France, also, has noble examples of lateral porches—the 
lovely hawthorn porch of Bourges ; the statued porches of 
Chartres; and the superb flamboyant porches added to 
Louviers and Albi, the latter incomparable among the 
works of the Later Gothic. On the whole, as regards the 
facades of naves and transepts alike, we inust bow to the 
superiority of the French. : 

When we pass within all is changed. We step into 
vast spaces of height incalculable; so overwhelming 10 
their impression on the senses that it seems inconceivable 
that they should have been designed by the pigmy man 
who walks beneath. Nowhere does one so feel at once 
the insignificance and the greatness of man; he is over- 
whelmed by his own work. It is not to the beautiful but 
to the sublime that the genius of France has attained. 
Her Gothic cathedrals stand apart on a higher plane than 
all the other works of man; they are the supreme artistic 
achievement of our race. At Lincoln the choir is 74 ft. 
high beneath the vault; at Amiens it is 140 ft.; 9 
is nearly 154 ft. (one Lincoln choir might well be super- 
posed on another inside Beauvais). It is true that ош 
English cathedrals have the best of it in length. Win: 
chester is 56 ft. longer than Amiens, and very beautiful 
effects are produced by the long-drawn succession of arch 
after arch rapidly passing out of count. In fact we may 
say Frenchmen and Englishmen alike, in building a house 
for Him who is without length of days, sought to produce 
the impression of infinity—in England by suggesting infi- 
finite height. 
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interminable distance was aided yet again by the 
numerous screens, often carrying organs, which crossed the 
church ; of which two remain at Ottery St. Mary's, while 
greater churches had three or more. How greatly an 
interior is foreshortened by the want of a substantial 
screen is seen at Tewkesbury. At Gloucester and at 
Exeter the organ-bearing screens add enormously to the 
apparent length of the church. Screens have been swept 
away from the French cathedrals almost universally. Their 
length, already inadequate to our English eyes in propor- 
tion to tht greater span and higher height of the central 
nave, is greviously curtailed. А beautiful example remains 
at Notre Dame de l'Epine, near Chalons-sur-Marne. А 
sumptuous flamboyant screen is the glory of the Church 
01 the Madeleine at Troyes. Тһе Renaissance screen of 
Limoges Cathedral still survives, but is thrust back 
against the western wall. Albi alone retains in all its 
integrity the whole of its screen and choir enclosure. 

What, perhaps, strikes an Englishman most is the 
homogeneity of the whole internal design of nave and 
choir. He has been accustomed to nothing of this, except, 
perchance, at Salisbury. To him a cathedral means a 
hybrid, a mongrel building—a collection of scraps and 
patches, It is a revelation to see a harmonious whole, like 
that of Paris or Amiens or Bourges or Rheims or Chartres, 
or Poitiers, Laon, Soissons, Noyon, Tours, Troyes, Cou- 
tances, 5062, At Chichester, for instance, he has seen one 
design in the nave, a second in the retro-choir, a third in 
the porches, several designs in the nave chapels, one in 
the south transept, and another in the north. Equally 
mixed up and discordant are Rochester, Hereford, and St. 
Albans. York has one design for the transept, another for 
the nave and choir. Canterbury choir is absolutely 
disconnected from and independent of nave and transepts, 
and so on with the rest, Salisbury only excepted. 

This, which is the greatest blot asthetically in our 
English cathedrals, isarchzologically their greatest charm. 
When one has seen one bay of the nave of Salisbury or 
Amiens one knows what to expect in each of the rest ; 
there are to be no surprises, no novelties. In such a 
cathedral, too, as Amiens or Salisbury there are few arch- 
ecological problems to unravel, few nuts to crack; the 
constructional history of the cathedral tells itself clearly 
and unmistakably. But a man must think much and 
often, and even then he will require Mr. St. John Hope's 
assistance to ascertain how Rochester Cathedral grew. 1 
remember finding Wakefield and Ripon cathedrals more 
interesting than stately York. Here and there, like the 
Frenchmen, we were iconoclasts. At Lichfield, Salis- 
bury, Wells, and York the builders cleared away every 
scrap of Romanesque from the face of the earth. But 
everywhere else they left masses of Romanesque work 
standing. Often we have a Romanesque nave with a 
Gothic choir, as at Southwell; sometimes Romanesque 
below and Gothic above, as in the choir at Hereford; 
sometimes blocks of gaunt Romanesque protruding still 
from Gothic surroundings, as at St. Albans. Parallels 
may be found in France, but they are rare. Toulouse 
has a Gothic choir, but never succeeded in rebuilding its 
twelfth-century hall nave. The Romanesque nave of 


. Le Mans was thought too good to be pulled down. Gothic 


is superposed on Romanesque at Bayeux, at Chalons-sur- 
Saone, and at the abbeys of Souvigny and Brioude. But, 
on the whole, we may say that English cathedral archi- 
tecture is generally a study of contrasts; that of France а 
study of harmonies. 

r If we turn to the internal elevation we shall find a marked 
difference between the French and the English treatment. 
The English cathedrals are low ; theloftiest vaulted cathe- 
dral, Salisbury, is 85 ft. high. They sink downward till 
74 ft. is reached in Lincoln choir, and 7o ft. in Exeter. 
This conditions the English elevation. For an effective 
interior the piers and pier arches must be lofty. But where 
the vaults are low there is no room for lofty piers and 
arches. The piers have to be short and squat, as at Wells 
and Lichfield. What a change to turn from these to the 
acute, soaring arches of Amiens, Clermont, and Narbonne! 
Both in France and England the internal elevation usually 
consists of three members, the pier arcade, triforium, and 
clearstory. Тһе Freweh disposition of these—which is 
seen at Westminster and Beverley—is to give half the 
height to the pier arcade and of the other half to assign 
one-third to the triforium and two-thirds to the clearstory. 
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Some such proportions prevail almost everywhere in 
France. In England the proportions are seldom good. 
eS clearstory, as a rule, is too low and the triforium too 
oity. | 

The greatest difference, however, as regards proportion 
is the relation of height to span. With us, except at West- 
minster, Norwich, and Beverley, the height is usually only 
about twice the span. In France, though the centralaisles 
are much wider than our own, they are usually three times 
as high as they are broad. It is beyond question that in 
the matter of proportion English Gothic erred; and pro- 
portion, as someone has said, is the life-blood of archi- 
tecture. 

As I have said, we were often inclined to sacrifice the 
clearstory to the triforium. The fact is, there was 1n 
England a very genuine love for the triforium, and a great 
and well-founded belief in its capacities for artistic 
development. Тһе French, I think, at no time set much 
store by it. In great churches, such as Chartres, Limoges, 
and the choir of Auxerre, the triforium is of a very simple 
character. Our rich triforia, such as those of Chichester 
retro-choir, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, Worcester, 
Westminster, Beverley, and York, are the exception in 
France. Тһе elaborate triforium of Séez is one of the 
proofs of the presence of English influence in the design of 
that beautiful little cathedral; and when it does occur it is 
seldom a blind story proper. Asa rule, as in Amiens nave, 
it is blocked up behind by a solid wall. In this way the 
Frenchman deliberately gets rid of the pits of shadow and 
gloom which lie at the back of the arcades of such an open 
triforium as that of Lincoln presbytery. Frequently, after 
the middle of the thirteenth century he lowers the aisle 
roofs and glazes his triforium, as in Amiens choir, 
Clermont-Ferrand, and St. Ouen, Rouen. But this is no 
gain. Тһе clearstory at Clermont-Ferrand is quite tall 
enough without having a triforium added to it. One 
instinctively desiderates a three-story elevation; the 
Frenchman has reduced it to an elevation of two stories. 
In twelfth-century Gothic an elevation of four stories had 
not been uncommon. It is seen at Laon, Soissons, and 
Noyon, and survives in part in Paris. 1 is seen in tran- 
sition in Rouen Cathedral and in the fine Church of Eu. 
The extra story is gained by vaulting the aisle in two 
stories instead of one. The additional story has the effect 
of increasing the apparent height of the church. The 
objection to it was that it curtailed the pier arcade and 
clearstory. 

Looking east or west, unity is the mark of the French 
design. The French cathedral is a house at one with 
itself. This is largely due to the absence of a central 
tower and of the obstructive piers on which such a tower 
rests. Our exteriors owe much to the central towers; 
our interiors are ruined by them. Canterbury nave and 
choir are as much disconnected as if they were in sepa- 
rate counties; it is not one but two Canterbury Cathe- 
drals. It is rarely so in Northern France, except in 
Normandy and Burgundy. The beautiful church of Sémur 
is constricted into a mere tunnel, in order to allow a stone 
central spire. At Bourges, at Bazas, and Nevers even the 
transept was omitted as well. Nothing was allowed to 
stop the uninterrupted flow of the main lines of the church 
from west to east. 

In plan the French cathedral attaches more closely to 
the type of Hereford, Exeter, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Wells than to the simple parallelograms of Lincoln and 
York. It is indeed from the east end of Wells only that 
we can form any conception of the mysterious, intricate, 
everchanging vistas and perspectives which fascinate one 
in a French chevet. Тһе eastern glass walls of Lincoln 
and York are plain prose indeed to the poetry of the 
eastern endings of the French cathedrals, And when it 
is remembered that some of the French cathedrals have 
double aisles to their nave, and that nearly all have their 
aisles flanked by continuous chapels, it will be seen that 
there is a romance about the progress up a French cathe- 
dral from portal to altar which is here unknown. If, how- 
ever, we have not the seven chapels of the chevet of 
Amiens, the eleven of Orleans, the seven of Le Mans, we 
have by compensation the eastern transept—a most pic- 
turesque substitute. And while we are speaking of tran- 
septs it is worth noting that the English transept has 
usually an aisle on the eastern side only, on which side 
alone altared chapels were practicable, Beverley and 
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Salisbury are examples. Even in religious art the Eng- 
lishman was ever practical and economical. I do not 
recollect these lopsided transepts in France. 

Аз regards detail, I think we may say that the English- 
man sometimes bestowed on his detail a loving care which 
is not always found on the other side of the Channel. The 
Frenchman's mouldings are few and bold. Тһе outline of 
the pier arches is not marked, as with us, by an emphatic 
hood-mould. His piers, on plan, are simple in comparison 
with those of Wells, Lichfield, and Exeter. But the 
Englishman, as soon as he had begun to learn the new 
lesson of Gothic, burst at once into an intricacy of delicate, 
refined mouldings such as the Frenchmen never dreamed 
of. Takea first-class example from either country—the 
cloister of Mt. St. Michel and the Beverley staircase—and 
you will see the difference. In statuary our case is hope- 
less. I can show you nothing to compare with the statue 
of the Virgin in the group of the Annunciation, which 
stands in the central doorway of the facade of Rheims. In 
foliated capitals nothing, perhaps, was ever done so good 
as the twelfth-century capitals of Sens, Laon, Soissons— 
truly architectural in treatment. In later days marvels of 
foliage were produced—conventional foliage of the highest 
beauty at Wells and Lichfield; naturalistic work in the 
Chapter House of Southwell. With the latter we may 
compare the fine capitals of Notre Dame, Cluny, and the 
superb example from the nave of Rheims. Honours may 
be said to be divided. 

“It is not so above." Look at the vault. What a 
poor, thin, ineffective culmination and climax for the 
riches below! Think of the vaults of the naves of Lincoln 
and Lichfield, of Norwich, Tewkesbury, and Winchester, 
and, above all, of tbat of Exeter, fastening down and 
tying the whole building together, like the banded lid of 
some ancient strong- box. Particularly lamentable is the 
absence in France of the longitudinal ridge-rib; more 
than anything else this binds together a cathedral's dis- 
connected bays and enforces unity. Examples of it do 
occur, ¢.g., at Souvigny and St. Riquier, but they are rare. 
The reason, I think, is not far to seek. Тһе French, to 
lessen the thrusts, always inclined to build their vaults 
domical. Introduce a ridge-rib, and it will be found to 
wabble up and down in a most distressful manner, as, 
indeed, it does in the great transept of Lincoln and in 
Southwell choir. Only at the very end, when it was too 
Jate, did the French repent, as at Abbeville and St. 
Riquier, of their failure to develop the vault. 

And so we get back to our normal attitude of com- 
placency. We do not get the "grand Nature" in our 
English cathedrals. They are human and lovable ; 
foreign travel does not spoil one for them ; one ever comes 
back to the sweet loveliness of Lichfield, and Wells, and 
Exeter, with renewed delight. Amiens, Clermont, 
Varbourne, are something more than human; it is awe, 
admiration, almost terror they excite; they seem super- 
human ; not built for mortal men by mortal men. There 
is nothing overwhelming or overpowering in the ancient 
churches any more than in the scenery of England; it is 
a little country, a peaceful, restful country; no Alps; 


“Мо grand Nature; 
АП the fields | 
Are tied up fast with hedges, nosegay-like ; 
The hills are crumpled plains; the plains pastures; 
And if you seek for any wilderness, 
You find at best a park." 


The English cathedrals were made for England. 
— a 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
was held on the 24th ult., Mr. A. F. Balfour Paul, 
President, in the chair; when Mr. J. A, Сайга! delivered 
a lecture upon “ Materials Influencing Design.” | 
In opening, Mr. Carfral mentioned the advisability of 
using stone from local quarries not only for economy's sake 
but also on account of its fitness to its surroundings. Мо 
unnecessary work should be expended upon a hard stone 
such as whinstone, and even squaring could in many cases 
be dispensed with advantageously. Тһе selection of stone 
was daily becoming more difficult, and in many business 
centres local quarries were being worked out. The brick 
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industry was consequently increasing, and for the treatment 
of brick in design there was still immense scope. There 
were many English examples of brick well used. In 
street fronts, on account of the requirements of the 
shopkeeper, it was often necessary to begin the design st 
the first floor instead of at the street level. Solid piers 
should, if possible, be brought from the ground level to 
give some suggestion of how the superstructure was 
carried: the practice of showing only plate-glass and brass 
astragals on the street floor should be avoided. , 

Regarding the exposure of constructive material in build. 
ings, it was impossible nowadays to leave many parts of 
construction, ¢.g., hearth arches, joistings, etc., uncovered, 
and there was no harm in covering much of the framework 
such as iron or steel work so long as the covering suggested 
sound construction. Iron standards in this way might be 
enclosed with brick, and yet give the impression of sound 
construction. Similarly a steel beam over a shop-front 
might be faced with stone which could be easily and 
securely fitted into the web. Cast-iron was capable of 
much better treatment than it wasin the habit of receiv. 
ing at present, and for work which must of necessity be 
cheap was often preferable to wrought iron. 

In conclusion, Mr. Carfral thought that, with the new 
materials and the new machinery for working material now 
at the disposal of the architect, there should be a great 
future for design. Limelight views were shown during 
the lecture of elevations of business and other premises, 
which illustrated the use or misuse of the material 


employed. 
——— 


THE ANCIENT GREEK THEATRE. 


М opening the Class of Classical Archaology at Edin- 
burgh University, the other day, Professor Baldwin 
Brown began by sketching the course of the recent 
controversy about the arrangement of the ancient Greek 
theatre and the method of staging the plays of the 
great dramatists of the fifth century в.с. Since the 
publication of his book on the theatre of the Greeks, 
Dr. Dorpfeldt had withdrawn his accusation against 
Vitruvius that the latter had blundered in his notice 
of the Greek stage, and had admitted that ina certain 
class of Greek theatres of the time of Vitruvius perform- 
ances did take place on the high and shallow platform 
which he described. This was very far indeed from 


proving that a high stage, or even that any stage, existed. 


at the time of A°schylus and Sophocles. 

Recent excavations of Greek theatres, remarked the 
lecturer, notably the latest of all at Prienó, in Asia Minor, 
seemed to supply additional evidence in favour of Dr. 
Dorpfeldt's general theory that in the fifth century вс. 
there was no stage or permanent stage buildings, but that 
the actors occupied the same level as the chorus. The 
relation between the chorus and the actors, who were 
originally members of the chorus, was, in the early Greek 
dramas, far too close to admit of the speakers being 
perched on a high shelf, some 10 ft. to 12 ft. above 
the level of the orchestra, as Mr. Haigh in his “ Айс 
Theatre" still seemed to consider possible. It had 
to be remembered that many of the earlier Greek 
dramas did not require as background the tradi- 
tional palace, but a quite different 0۹ 
such as the Cave Philoktetes, the rock on whic 
Prometheus was bound, the altar of the “ Surplices, the 
tent and sea-shore of the “ Ajax.” It was a very plausible 
theory that these would be built up on each occasion 4 
required, and that the same would be done for the palace 
front when, as in the “ Oresteia," such a background was 
needed. Не (the lecturer) was not, however, prepared to 
admit that the actors had no platform or elevation of any 
kind to speak from, as that would have been contrary to 
ancient habit. It would be quite easy to contrive on m 
occasion some slightly raised station for the actors, fen 
as the two steps that led up to the porch of the palace-ha 
at Tiryus, the platform of an altar, or the rough groun 
ascending to a cave or rock, or, in the “ Ajax," a sand- 
dune. Such an arrangement would permit of the actors 
using the orchestra when required, as on the occasion 0! 
25; triumphal entry of Agamemnon after his return from 

roy. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1900. 


e. 


A PRESIDENTIAL VIEW OF THINGS. 


HE opening address of Mr. William Emerson at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday 
evening last, covered a wide range of topics. Architec- 
tural education, the professional status of the architect, 
competitions, our streets and street architecture, sculpture 
in relation to architecture, scientific construction, and 
architecture of the next century, furnished Mr. Emerson 
with plenty of matter for discussion in the course of his 
lengthy address. We venture to think that any of them 
would have been important enough to have been dealt with 
ina paper by itself. Of course Mr. Emerson only touched 
lightly upon each subject—he could not well do more— 
but even that did not prevent the address being unduly 
long and just a trifle dull. 

At the outset Mr. Emerson reminded us of the growing 
influence of the Institute, which he considered would be 
an important factor in the quickening vitality towards a 
new development in the architectural world. Тһе Insti- 
tute now numbers in its various classes of membership а 
total of 1,745, whilst in the 17 allied societies in the 
provinces and the colonies there are over 850 architects in 
federation with the Institute. Sothat, practically, the mem- 
bership of the Institute now stands at nearly 2,600 mem. 
bers. But, of course, these numbers form but a small propor- 
tion of the total numberof practising British architects. 
And so Mr. Emerson had good excuse for bringing to the 
front the R.I.B.A. registration scheme, which in effect 
means that no one should be regarded as a properly quali- 
fied architect unless he has passed the Institute examina- 
tions. This also pre-supposes that the bulk of those 
who pass these examinations will, become members of 
the Institute. The Incorporated Law Society commenced 
its existence in a very similar way to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and now have the entire control 
of examinations, the custody of the roll of solicitors, the 
registration of articles of clerkship, the power of admission 
and re-admission of solicitors, the renewal of their certifi- 
cates, and other powers. To follow on somewhat similar 
lines should be the Institute policy, urged Mr. Emerson. 
۰۰ Whenever we can obtain for this Institute due legal 
recognition," said Mr. Emerson, “ with extended powers 
for regulating the debi of persons desirous ot 
becoming architects, the admission to membership would 
become practically admission to the architectural pro- 
fession. It would be a guarantee of efficiency, through 
the fact of having passed examinations held either by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects or by universities 
or other qualified examining bodies in  conjunc- 
tion with the Institute. Тһе professional status 
of an architect would then attain a position 
commensurate with the dignity of the vocation. 
Surely there is good reason to hope that in the near future 
any well-considered scheme emanating from us for giving 
a legal status to any qualified practising architect would 
receive the favourable consideration of the Government. 
Many details would have to be carefully considered before 
submitting to Parliament any measure for making this 
Institute the controlling body of the architectural profes- 
sion, and I think that this question should receive the 
serious attention of the Council early in the century." 

If this is not registration pure and simple, we should 
like to know what is. In thelight of this pronounce- 
ment of the President, we really fail to see the force of the 
Institute's opposition to the Architect's Registration Bill. 
In principle, and essential particulars, it is on much the 
same lines as the President's proposals. But, of course, 
the latter practically make membership with the Institute 
а sine qua non, and herein lies, so far as we are able to 
judge, the only really essential difference in regard to the 
application of the principle of registration. 

As regards architectural education, we agree with Mr. 
Emerson that at present it is not on satisfactory lines. 


There is too little real education, and too much cramming 
for examinations. Even our best regulated systems are 
but desultory methods, and leave much yet to be done if 
architectural education is:to be placed on a proper satis- 
factory basis. We suppose we all, in conjunction with 
Mr. Emerson, look to the Architectural Association to 
develop its present scheme of education in such a way, and 
to such an extent, as to make the Association really a 
teaching body, with “а properly constituted, systematic, 
and efficient school of architecture, such as the universities 
will recognise." But this requires money, and plenty of it, 
and we are glad to have it on Mr. Emerson’s authority that 
the Institute would be only too glad to assist in every 
way commensurate with their means. Already they assist 
the Association's present scheme to the ежей of an 
annual grant of £100. But what is wanted is something 
substantial in the way of endowments by public-spirited 
individuals, such as have been made in connection with 
our engineering and similar schools. Here again it seems 
as if the public appreciation of good architecture was too 
limited to inspire such desirable munificence. 

Mr. Emerson's opinion is dead against architectural com- 
petition, which he pronounces to be a failure, * whether 
looked at from the point of view of the client who desires 
to obtain a good building, or of the architect who wishes to 
do himself justice, or of the general public interested in 
fine architecture." Mr. Emerson does not believe much in 
the idea that competition gives the young man a chance, 
and he maintains that “іп architecture as in every other 
profession the man of energy and ability will come to the 
front, competition or no competition.” We cannot agree 
with Mr. Emerson on this point. We have known many 
young architects of conspicuous ability who have somehow 
or other lacked a chance, and so have been left to earn 
their bread-and-butter as assistants, ог as “ghosts ” to 
business architects. Energy and pushful tactics will, no 
doubt, do much in securing and developing an architec- 
tural practice, but not every man of ability—real ability, 
we mean—has the requisite amount of energy, or the bump 
of self-advertisement sufficiently developed, to enable him 
to “соте to the front," as Mr. Emerson puts it. We be- 
lieve the evils of competition have been largely minimised 
by the praiseworthy and judicious efforts of the Institute, 
and we think still further improvement might be achieved 
in lessening the work of the competitors, and in the manner 
of assessing the results. We are quite at one with much 
that Mr. Emerson says in regard to the evils of competi- 
tions, and also his suggestions for improvement. We 
think his idea excellent that the allied societies should 
appoint small standing competition committees whose 
business it would be, on hearing of contemplated competi- 
tions, immediately to open communication with the 
promoters, and bring to their notice the R.I.B.A. “ Sug- 
gestions for the Conduct of Competitions." And we 
emphaticaly agree with Mr. Emerson that architects 
have not sufficient esprit de corps; they should all decline 
to compete unless the conditions are just, and have been 
drawn up by the professional assessor. 

In regatd to the debatable point as to whether plan 
should take precedence of the elevation as a matter of 
architectural design Mr. Emerson does not think any hard 
and fast principle can be laid down—“in practice an 
accomplished architect considers both together.” And he 
sensibly remarks :—““ Our art is largely a matter of co- 
ordination, compromise, and compensation ; one gives up 
a trifling advantage of plan to obtain a better artistic effect, 
or one foregoes a point of effect in design for the 
advantage of the plan." 

As one of the architectural problems to be dealt with in 
the next century, Mr. Emerson suggests that some re- 
vision of our present methods of church planning may 
result from the needs of great congregations in our cities 
and large towns, particularly in regard to the Church of 
England places of worship. ‘We may possibly," he 
remarks, *find a way to bring the altars forward instead 
of placing them some hundreds of feet away from the 
nearest part of the congregation. Something may then 
be arrived at larger, broader, simpler, grander, and more 
suited to an enormous, earnest, and devotional congrega- 
tion, intent on taking part in the service of worship, than 
in an arrangement whereby they are crowded out of sight 
by the narrowness of the nave and the massiveness of the 
piers. | 

Аз to improvements in London streets, Mr. Emerson 


` of loving hearts, which, if we rejected, some poor souls 


agree wit 
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the winter, while a hideous modern chapel-of-ease is being 
used in its stead. One wonders what becomes of the fine 
old artistic building during the winter months when out 


of use. | 


makes one particularly good suggestion amongst others. 
He thinks “it is worth considering whether shops should 
have arcades over the footpaths, for the protection of 
pedestrians from rain, snow, and sun. There are objec- 
tions on the ground of police supervision and light, but 
they are by no means insuperable, while undoubtedly the 
arcade gives the architect his only chance of making a 
shop front constructively reasonable.” 

With the presidential remarks upon the questions of 
the desirability of a more intimate relationship of sculp- 
ture with architecture, and of the essential necessity for 
the rising generation of architects to give special attention 
to scientific construction as a development of modern 
building, no one could disagree. 


PO 
CHURCH DECORATION AND SYMBOLISM. 


—— — 
STEPS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


BY E. R. ROBSON, F.SA. 


As the many things of value to architecture, and 
Y yet almost universally unknown or generally over. 
looked, is that of the external steps attached to a building 
of importance. 

When we notice a beautiful arrangement of steps fitted 
purposefully and enhancing the apparent value ofa building, 
we are at once conscious of being in the presence of 
some work worthy of closer attention. Taking one instance 
out of many we may recall the steps leading up to Mr, 
Bodley's fine church at Folkestone, where a difficult site 
had manifestly led to a careful study of the approaches. 
This discovery is similar to the indication which we find 
of the neighbourhood of a fine statue or group, by acci- 
dentally noting the finished modelling of а single foot, ۲ 
the scholarly rendering of a hand. In both we scent 
the presence cf a master. 

In the case of an architectural work the outside steps 
often form an absolutely indispensable part of the treat. 
ment. This is so in the Parthenon, in St. George's Hall 
at Liverpool, and in St. Martin's Church in Trafalgar 
Square. | 

Oblivious of this great fact, the London County Council 
are harking back to the ideas discarded by the Metro 
politan Board of Works more than twenty yeats ago, and 
are anxious to mar the stately beauty of the portico of thc 
church by a serious alteration in the front steps. If they 
wish to tamper with such a work, let them first understand 
that the steps are part of the design, They will then know 
that they are really proposing to damage irretrievably one 
of the few fine public monuments, and one of the most 
conspicuous, of which London can boast. 

The London County Council may, if it please, damage 
any modern work of art, and it may, for example, convert 
the internal staircase of the Royal Institute of Painters m 
Water Colours into a costly glorified birdcage. None will 
say it nay. But, when it touches our ancient and cherished 
monuments, we must stand fast and fight, and all Ше 
recognised guardians of public rights must join their forces 
10 resistance. 


HE discomfort and bad taste which so often attend tem- 
porary church decorations at thanksgiving services 
have, doubtless, troubled many of our readers, but the 
book just issued by Messrs. Mowbray & Co. is designed 
to improve the public mind on the subject, and it is to 
be hoped will do something in that direction. It is 
written by the Rev. Ernest Geldart, апа is entitled 
“А Manual of Church Decoration and Symbolism.” 
It is not quite fair that the clergy should have ther 
hands pricked by the decorative accessories of thanks- 
giving services, nor be made ridiculous in the eyes of the 
choir boys by their difficulty in negotiating the pulpit 
stairs, ог by their embarrassment when precipitating 
masses of decoration to the floor from pulpit or reading 
desk. This sort of thiug can be avoided, and Mr. Geldart's 
hints on the subject are very timely ones. 

The best and most useful part of Mr. Geldart’s book 
will, we imagine, be that on symbolism, with its many 
careful illustrations. This should be most valuabie for 
reference, containing as it does chapters on emblems 
enerally, emblems of our Lord, the angels, evangelists, 
apostles and prophets, names and emblems of the saints, 
the aureole or nimbus, the heraldry of the shield, and 
chapters on the crown and mitre. Іп the matter of 
church decoration many sensible hints are offered as to 
what to avoid, but it 1$ a subject brimming over with 
difficulty if we may judge from the author's own 
statements. In one place he says, “ Many a time 
we have to pass over with a tender hand and 


gentle eye excruciating abominations, the work TO 


would be discouraged from ever after attempting to do THE LATE WILLIAM YOUNG, F.R.I.B.A. 


anything for the House of the Lord, and the weak would 
be turned out of the way. One must be patient with new- 
born zeal, and not mock at its ugliness." But further on 
he writes, “Мо faithful guardian cf a House of God 
ought to suffer misguided liberality to spoil it." We do not 
h Mr. Geldart that east windows are “the most 
harmless examples of incongruous vandalism.” They are 
t the most harmful, and, unfortunately, the guar- 


W* regret to hear of the death of Mr. William Young, 

F.R.I.B.A., the architect of the new War Office now 
being erected in Whitehall, and also of the Glasgow Muni- 
cipal Buildings. These were his most important publi 
works, but his reputation as an architect was chiefly built 
up on the work done for Earl Wemyss, Lord Cadogan, and 


Lord Iveagb. The first-named was Mr. Young's first patron, 
without pros: 


amongs | 
dian af the church (that is the rector) is often too bad a | when he came up to London'many years ago, with 
judge of art himself to know when to reject the offer ofa | pects or influence of any kind to stimulate or help him. And 
«stained glass window." We have heard of a dis- | itis not a little singular that Lord Wemyss, desiring Inigo 
tinguished architect freely offering to the rector jones: plans for the extension of the buildings in White: 
to jump through the east window. And there is no all should be carried out, was perforce obliged to 
which ought to be jumped through. | oppose Mr. Young’s new War Office design. Mr. Young 


ubt there are many 
т js indeed difficult to see how а church is to be kept 


right if the clergyman is devoid of the necessary judgment 
to decide as to what is good or bad, and though we can 
call to mind some conspicuous instances of loving zeal 
united to discriminating taste in the preservation and 
adornment of their churches by clergymen, we can also 
vouch for numberless cases in which all the good work 
of the architect has been vitiated by the most distasteful 
items introduced by the vicar. ۰ It was only the other day 
we found the able work of a distinguished architect finished 
off with a final dash of bitterness in the shape of gaudy 
blue and gold electric standards—a standing disgrace 
against the admirable background of serious artistic work 
in the building. uec | 
The whole question as to the jurisdiction of taste is one 
bristling with difficulties, but in nothing is it, perbaps, more 
rievous to the architect than in the custody of our fine 
old churches. We heard only this week of a fine old 
church in the provinces being practically shut up during 


designed Chelsea House for Lord Cadogan, and he built 
the large ball-room at Lord Iveagh’s Dublin seat, where 
he carried out other improvements. Не also designed а 
number of improvements at the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh's house in Norfolk. But Mr. Young's name wil 
chiefly be remembered for his Glasgow Municipal Build- 
ings. It is much to be regretted that he has not lived to 
see his War Office design carried out. 
Mr. Young wasan enthusiastic and energetic worker in 
his profession, and he had a wonderful faculty for getting at 
the core of a problem, whilst his lucidity of thought was also 
remarkable. He went in for singularly few competitions 
in the course of his career, and his success in the Glasgow 
Town Hall competition was, therefore, the more note- 
worthy seeing tbere were something like 120 competitors 
in the first instance. As regards his architectural m 
he appeared satisfied with a well-worn ve, an 
seemingly did not care to make English architecture 
adaptable for English uses. He apparently lov 
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pilasters, columns, entablatures and sculpture which no 
doubt may find a use in town halls and large mansions. 
Mr. Young, we believe, early in life showed signs of a 
weakness in the lungs, but this, an otherwise capital consti- 
tution, enabled him to combat in & way which, as years 
went on, was a marvel to his friends, and had his lot been 
cast in a more congenial climate he would doubtless have 
lived to a good old age. Мг. Young was elected а Fellow 
of the Royal Institute cf British Architects in 1891. Some 
years ago һе published a book on country mansions; he 
was also the editor of Spon's Architects’ and Builders’ 
Price Book, 


e ecran оле io un 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS' ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


HE report of the Council of the Society of Archictects 
T for the year ending 31st of October last has reached us, 
and shows satisfactory results as regards the prosperity 
and progress of the Society. Тһе membership roll is now 
569. ‘Thirty-seven new members have been elected during 
the year, and others are pending election, whilst one 
member has been reinstated. Тһе Society has lost seven 
members by death, 20 һауе resigned, and 14 names have 
been removed under Art. 44. One hon. member has bcen 
elected, whilst another (Mr. G. S. Bridgman, past vice- 
president) has been transferred to hon. membership. Тһе 
Students' Register has been added to by ten new names, 
whilst two have lapsed. Рог the half-yearly examinations 
to qualify for membership, held in April and October, 
there were some hundreds of enquiries, but only four can- 
didates came up to the scratch, and two of these failed to 
pass. The Council of the Society have vigorously 
prosecuted their scheme for the compulsory registration of 
acchitects, and have held a number of meetings in the 
provinces for the purpose of explaining more fully the 
precise nature of their proposals, and eliciting provincial 
professional opinion thereon. Тһе Council have also not 
lost sight of the important question of reform in the case 
relating to ancient lights, in which they have been moving 
for several years past. Тһе Council, seeiog that the 
possible eflect of the passing into law of the Union of 
Benefices Bill might be the destruction of churches, re- 
solved to oppose the Bill on these grounds. The Council 
have under consideration the question of issuing a form of 
building contract for the use of members and others, 
enquiries for such baving been received from time to time. 
With the view of impressing upon the Government the 
importance of issuing six-inch colour printed geological 
maps, the Council, by a memorial under seal, approached 
the Inter-departmental Committee sitting to consider the 
progress of the geological survey. Ап encouraging reply 
from the chairman was received. The accounts show, 
subject to audit, a considerable balance on the right side. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
REPORT КОК 1800-1900. 


НЕ 32nd annual report of the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects has reached us. The member- 

ship of the Institute now stands at 69. During the past 
year the roll of honorary members has been added to by the 
transferrence to it of Messrs. John Burnet and John 
Honeyman Пот the list of ordinary members. Тһе 
Very Rev. Principal Story, D.D., has also been made an 
honorary member. It is worthy of note that the Council, 
in dealing with an application for membership during the 
year, reported that the papers and photographs submitted 
by the applicant were rot considered to be evidence of 
sufficient merit to justify them in waiving the ordinary 
conditions as to apprenticeship, and with which the can- 
didate had not complied. Consequently the application 
was refused, the Council being of opinion that when the 
ordinary conditions had not been complied with, only 
outstanding merit justified a candidate's election. The 
committee on the Glasgow Buildings Regulations Bill, 
1900, brought its labours to a satisfactory conclusion, but 
the committee appointed to draft a form of building con- 
tract has not yet been able to bring forward a formal 
report on the matter, but it is hoped that early in the 
ensuing session it will be brought to a satisfactory issue. 
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The Institute has arranged, in co-operation with the Fine 
Arts Committee of the Glasgow International Exhibition, 
1901, to exhibit there a collection of photographs illustra- 
tive of the architecture of Glasgow, from the earliest times 
till the present day. The photographs, to (һе number of 
about 150, will be provided by the Institute, and will 
revert to it after th» close of the Exhibition, to form a 
permanent feature of its Library collectio, which will, it 
is hoped, be enriched from year to year by contributions 
of photographs of current representative works by members 
and others. Тһе Institute will also co-operate as far 
as possible with the Exhibition Fine Art Committee 
towards securing, in the contributions of local architects 
to the section of modern architecture, some continuity 
with tre retrospective collection. 


سس تس — 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


НЕКЕ has been much speculation as to how the 
T . London County Council will decide in regard t» the 
designs for the new Strand frontages. It is understood 
that Mr. Norman Shaw and the County Council architect, 
Mr. W. E. Riley, have presented a joint report, and that 
they have singled out three which they consider to be the 
best. As to the question of cost, the three designs have 
been submitted to the Council's valuer for him to submit a 
report thereon. It is rather an amusing feature of the 
* competition" that the names of the authors of the 
designs are officially a secret, whilst they ате perfectly well 
known to the profession. Тһе absurdity of numbering {Бе 
designs with odd numbers, and not consecutively, was very 
apparent, for it bothered no one of the professional visitors 
to the exhibition in the slightest. It has quite passed 
beyond the guessing stage now. There was some talk at 
the meeting of the Improvements Committee on Wednes. 
day of opening the sealed envelopes, but eventually it was 
decided to keep the names sealed up until after the com. 
mittee had come to a final decision. 


MEANWHILE we should like the opinion of our readers 
on the new designs, and invite them to send us their vote; 
on post-cards to this office not later than next Wednesday 
morning, so that we may publish the result next week. 
For the best expression of opinion accompanying the vote 
we offer a bound volume of the British Architec! for the 
current half-year. 


THE opening meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening was by no means crowded, 
but there was a good sprinkling of architectural notabili- 
ties, and quite a number of ladies graced the proceedings 
by their presence. Mr. Emerson, the President, after the 
minutes of the last meeting had been duly passed and 
signed, made a brief and sympathetic reference to the 
death of Mr. William Young, the architect for the new 
War Office, which occurred last week after a brief illness, 
and it was agreed that a letter of condolence should be 
sent to Mrs. Young. The President also announced the 
decease of Mr. Joseph Goddard, of Leicester, Mr. Charles 
Henry Driver and Mr. Lloyd Taylor (Sydney, Australia). 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick, President of the Leicester Society of 
Architects, attending for the first time since his election 
as Fellow, was presented to the President, and signed the 
register. 


FoLLowinG these introductory matters of business the in- 
teresting little ceremony of unveiling the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, R.A., the past president, painted by Sir 
L. L. Alma Tadema, was performed. Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., on behalf of the subscribers, made the presenta. 
tion of the portrait to the President. In doing so he 
remarked that Lord Beaconsfield, in his novel of 
“Tancred,” made one of his characters suggest, as a 
means of improvement in architecture, that architects 
should be shot. They had not tried the experiment, said 
Mr. Webb, but they had made a practice of hanging 
their presidents. Of Professor Aitchison and his work, 
Mr. Webb remarked, he had lived so much amongst 
them that he need say little in reference thereto. But he 
made appreciative allusion to the delicacy and refinement 
evidenced in the Professor's work as an architect, and 
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to his power and sense of colour as a decorative artist. | Тнк Executive Committee of the Truro Cathedral Buildi 
He also paid a well-deserved compliment to his scholarly | Fund met at Truro on Monday under the presidency of 
attainments as an archeologist and antiquarian, and last | the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. Sufficient money has been 
but not least to his excellent and indefatigable work as а | received or promised to justify the Executive Committee in 
district surveyor. Mr. Webb then passed on to say how | giving the order for the full contract which will complete 
much they were indebted to Sir Alma Tadema for his | the nave and west front, and western towers to the eaves 
fine painting, which he had carried out for a fee far below | of the nave roof, thereby completing that portion of the 
the real value of the work, and in conclusion remarked | building which is being erected in memory of the late 
that in it the Institute would become possessed of a great | Archbishop Benson. 
treasure. Mr. Emerson, in accepting the portrait on behalf 
of the Institute, acknowledged their indebtedness to the 
subscribers and to Sir Alma Tadema for the portrait. He 
specially thanked the latter for his having undertaken the 
work. Sir Alma Tadema briefly replied, saying that in doing 
the work he had painted the portrait of a friend for a friend. 
Professor Aitchison was an old and dear friend of his, and, 
if he might say so, the Institute was a friend of his too. 


AMONGST the curiosities of tendering must surely be placed 
those tenders which calculate the price of the work to a 
farthing. For the painting and glazier work at the Dum. 
fries new library a tender has been accepted which 
amounted to {269 175. 530. ۱ Another tender worked out 
to £376 145. 34d.! Тһе odd coppers and farthings 
certainly give an added air of sincerity to the tenders. 


Tue President then delivered his inaugural address, of 
which we give some account in another column. Айег- 
wards a vote of thanks was moved by Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., and seconded by Мг, С. Е. 
Bodley, ARA. | 


UNDER the auspices of the students’ section of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture, Mr. G. S. Aitken, architect, 
Edinburgh, lectured on Saturday evening in the Technical 
Institute on * Some Bye-paths in Architecture.” There 
was a large attendance, and Mr. James P. Bruce, 
President, occupied the chair. The lecturer in the course 
of his remarks referred to landscape gardening, geology, 
water-colour drawing, archzology, heraldry, and music, 
all of which studies he pointed out were of more or less 
practical use and importance to the architect in his work. 


'! Any candid Englishman has to confess with shame that 
London is the ugliest City in the world,” says the 
Telegraph. “Тһе architectural glories she possess are— 
practically without exception—the handiwork of men long 
since dead. How far our modern architects are respon- 
sible for this would be a delicate subject for investigation, 
but it is beyond dispute that the Governments of the last 
50 years and the local authorities of London have never 
seriously devoted themselves to the beautifying of the 
Metropolis.” With which outspoken criticism one may, to 
a very considerable extent, agree. But it would be 
scarcely true to say that all modern architecture in London 
is bad, and it would also be incorrect to say that there has 
been no serious attempt on the part of Government and 
Metropolitan authorities to secure good architecture for 
public buildings in London. That they have not always 
gone about it in a way likely to secure the results aimed at 
is true, but they have acted up to their lights. 


Tue private view of Mr. Herbert J. Finn’s exhibition of 
water-colour drawings of Lincoln and Ely Cathedrals will 
take place on Saturday, the roth inst., at the Modern 
Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W. Тһе exhibition will be 
open to the public from the 12th inst. to December 29. 


Ам exhibition of the late Sir Frederick Burton’s works 
is shortly to be opened in the National Gallery of Ireland. 
It is intended to include as many works as possible dating 
from the years between 1850 and 1874, 


For a picture by Van Tol, entitled, “Тһе Tailor's Shop,” 
disposed of in a collection of pictures and drawings of the 
Dutch and Early English schools, last week, by Messrs. 
Robinson & Fisher, 420 guineas were paid. 


Tue Paris Exhibition of 1889 marked a clear departure in 
the application of terra-cotta to architecture. It was 
shown in the buildings themselves by the bold combination 
of iron and polychrome ceramic decoration, which was 
unanimously approved and widely adopted. A great 
extension of this application was confidently expected for 
the palaces of the present Exhibition. These hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, and on this subject (says 
Engineering) we cannot do better than translate the criti- 
cism of an eminent French expert: “ What a disillusion ! 
The architects triumphed over the engineers, and enjoyed 
their triumph to the utmost. It was a debauch in fibrous 
plaster, an orgie of staff with imitation mouldings, sculp- 
ture, and so forth ; of buildings overloaded with decorations 
of gigantic built-up forms. To soften the crudity of the 
plaster colour was 1210 on in places to imitate ceramics, 
thus rendering unwilling homage to the decorative value 


of terra-cotta.” 


Тнк Church Crafts League, which was inaugurated in 
February last by a number of influential clergymen and 
artists under the presidency of the Bishop of Rochester, 
announces its first annual general meeting for the evening 
of Tuesday, November 20th. The meeting will be held 
at Bishop’s House, Kennington Park, and will commence 
at 8 p.m. A limited number of tickets will be available 
for the use of non-members, and the secretary requests. 
that early application for {Безе be made to him at the 
Church House, Westminster, S. W. 


Mr. Ногмлм Номт was on Saturday presented by many 
friends and admirers of his art with his portrait painted by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., and a silver salver, together 
with an address expressive of the affection and esteem іп 
which they hold him as an artist and a friend. Amongst 
the lengthy list of names of men eminent in art and 
literature we noticed those of Professor Aitchison, R.A. 
Mr. T. О. Jackson, R.A., Mr. К. Norman Shaw, К.А., and 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


DiscussiNc the designs for the Strand frontages in con- 
nection with the new Strand to Holborn thoroughfare, the 
Municipal Journal says :—‘‘In the main, it cannot be pre- 
tended that the chorus of criticism is favourable to the 
architects. Disappointment at the result is expressed on 
all hands, and in some quarters the Council is urged to 
invite the co-operation of other architects in the great 
work. It is well to remember that the architects are tied 
down to certain conditions. The commercial aspect has 
to be borne in mind, and moreover, there must be some 
sort of harmony with the Somerset House buildings, 
which will directly face the central block. This latter 
consideration appears to have had a depressing effect 
upon most of the architects, and, generally speaking, the 
results obtained are disappointing, and not those which 
one had been led to expect. There is a lack of grandeur, 
dignity, and variety, and in some instances there is so 
much dull monotony that thoughts of army barracks 
unconsciously arise during examination." 


Tue Lord Russell Memorial, according to the wishes ex- 
pressed at the meeting summoned to consider the matter, 
will take the form of a statue for the Law Courts and a 
ран of the late Lord Chief Justice by Мг. Sargent, 

‚A. The sculptor was not decided upon, but it is said 
that Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., will have the commission. 
The portrait, it is hoped, will find its way into the National 
Portr ait Gallery, the trustees having the power to suspend 
the ten years' rule in the case of assured celebrities. 


Tue Kelmscott House Monday evening lectures, which 
were discontinued at the death of Mr. William Morris, are 
to be resumed next Monday evening, the 11th inst., when 
Mr. Маска! is to give a lecture on Mr. Morris's life and 
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‘of John Ruskin, it is suggeste 
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work. Мг. Маска! is Mr. Morris's biographer, so the 
lecture is sure to be interesting. г | 


ExcAVATIONS in the Forum have just resulted in the fol- 
lowing valuable and interesting finds :—1. Two equestrian 
statues of Castor and Pollux. These statues, which 
belong to the best period of Grecian sculpture, stood 


. before the temple of Castor and Pollux. Тһе statues were 


broken by the barbarians, but all the pieces have been 
found, and the sculptures can be completely restored. 
2, А large Greek statue of /Esculapius. 3. А magnificent 
Greek statue of Apollo. 4. A Greek bust of Jupiter. 
5. Two arches in Parian marble, with Greek bas-reliefs. 
6. The Fons Juturna, which belongs to the epoch of Róme 
under the Kings. 7. The Rostra of the Republic, which 
everyone thought had disappeared. 8. А portion of an 
aqueduct dating back to béfore the foundation of Rome. 
9. А prehistoric inscription which as yet has not been 
deciphered. But the most important ditcovery, says the 
Central News correspondent, is that of a great Christian 
basilica in the Palatine. Magnificent frescoes, marble 
columns, and beautifully decorated sarcophagi have been 
found. Тһе basilica belongs to {Бе third century, ۰ 


EvERYONE who is familiar with the magnificent relics of 
underground London which «were presented to the 
Guildhall Museum by the late Mr. Charles Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., and other antiquaries will hope, says the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, that a portion at 
least of a unique collection which is about to come into 
the market will also find their way into this interesting 
civic repository. Among theprincipal items are a “ black 
jack," with handle, from Bucklersbury, a green glazed 
pipkin of shallow form from Worship Street, a brown 
glazed watering-pot from Moorfields, a tyg of black glazed 
ware from Bishopsgate, and various jugs and other articles 
from Walbrook, Smithfield, St. Clement's Lane, Holborn 
Circus, the Law Courts, and Fenchurch Street, in addition 
to а great quantity of spurs, bits, pins, keys, knives, 
spoons, and various other objects. 


Mr. ARTHUR EvaNs read a paper before the Hellenic 
Society on the rst inst. on “The Tree and Pillar Wor- 
ship of the Mycenzans and its Mediterranean Relations," 
with illustrations from Cretan “finds.” Тһе Mycezan 
worship, he pointed out, was essentially a cult of sacred 
trees and pillars and their small temple and dolman-like 
shrines. Temple images in human shape were unknown. 
The recent excavations at Knossos had ‘revealed pillar 
shrines in the Mycenaean buildings, the pillars in some 
cases marked with the double axe symbol of the Cretan 
Zeus. A remarkable fresco, moreover, from the palace 
gave the front view of a small Mycenzan temple with 
“horns of consecration’’ before the sacred columns. А 
gold ring from the same site showed an armed divinity 
brought down by ritual incantation in front of his obelisk, 
while behind was a sacred grove in its walled enclosure. 
Mr. Evans pointed out that the libation table inscribed 
with prehistoric characters obtained by him from the 
cave of the Cretan Zeus on Mount Dicta had originally 
been placed on a small pillar which was, in fact, according 
to the local tradition, {һе material form of the god, known 
as Baetylos—a word generally derived from ۳ 
A variety of other evidence regarding the forms of this 
Mycenzan tree and pillar-worship was adduced, and its 
character was illustrated by the author's personal 
experience of a similar cult of a sacred pillar still surviving 
in the Mahomedan village of Techino Selo in Upper 
Macedonia. | 


Now the Society of Arts have affixed a tablet on the wall 
of 54, Hunter Street, Bloomsbury, to mark the birthplace 
that the society should 
similarly mark 31, Baker Street, where Bulwer-Lytton was 
born on May 25th, 1803. ۱ 


IN connection with the Holborn to the Strand improve- 
ment it is reported that the County Council has now 
obtained possession of the Reid's Brewery site, Gray's Inn 
Road. This site, which the Council decided to purchase 
last year, will be covered with block dwellings to accom- 
modate about 2,000 people turned out of the line of the 
new thoroughfare. | 
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Tue Glasgow Town Council had before them on the rst 
inst. a proposal that a certain sum of £2,500 should be 
(part of the remainder of the residue grant, what- 
ever that may be) allocated to the relief of the 
rates. This proposal was contested by опе of the 
aldermen, who suggested that the sum should Бе 
given to the building fund of the Technical 
College. It was very sensibly pointed out by one speaker 
that the amount was too small to make any appreciable 
difference. in the rates, whilst if there was one thing 
Glasgow required more than another it was technical 
education. This commonsense view of the matter pre- 
vailed, and the Technical College Building Fund will now 
be the larger by £2,500. | 


А CONFERENCE was held the other day at Birmingham to con- 
sider the registration of the plumbers' question. The Lord 
Mayor presided, and resolutions were duly passed in favour 
of such registration, as also of taking steps to frame a 
scheme for a new Plumbers! Registration Dill. И is 
suggested that there shall be two grades of registration — 
one for operative plumbers and one for master plumbers. 


Тнк opening meeting of the 82nd session of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers was held last Tuesday evening at the 
society's bouse, Great George Street, Westminster, Sir 
Douglas Fox, the retiring president, in the chair. The 
chairman introduced his successor, Mr. James Mansergh, 
who thereupon assumed the chair, and delivered his 
presidential address. Тһе medals and premiums awarded 
last session were subsequently delivered to the recipients, 
after which the new president held a reception in the 
library of the institution. Тһе company idcluded many of 
the prominent civil engineers of the day, among them Sir 
William White, Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. 
Webb, vice-presidents; Sir Frederick Bramwell, Mr. 
Woods, Sir George Bruce, Sir Benjamin Baker, Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, Sir Douglas Fox, Sir William Preece, past - 
presidents; Lord Kelvin, Sir Frederick Abel, honorary 
members; Sir Lowthian Bell, Sir Henry Wood, біт 
Alexander Binnie, Mr. Siemens, Mr. Alexander Ross, 
Hon. R. C. Parsons. | 


THE executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
have decided to postpone the opening of their new testing 
station until after Christmas, as their testing operations 
are principally carried on in the spring and summer 
months, and many of the firms who wish to have tests 
undertaken prefer to avoid the winter weather for research 
work of this description. During the first part of the 
current session the executive of the committee will hence 
be mainly occupied in dealing with testsalready undertaken 
in the summer, but in respect to which reports bave not 
yet been issued. They will also be preparing an analysis 
of the tests undertaken to date, for which there appears to 
be considerable request. The offices of the committee at 
Waterloo Place will again be available during the winter 
months as a reeding room, and a file of over sixty technical 
journals from different parts of the world has been arranged 
for, whilst a small collection has also been formed in the 
reading room with a view to showing materials that have 
been subjected to tests. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


» GODDARDS," ABINGER COMMON. 
ED. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


HE practice of Mr. Ed. Lutyens appears now to have 
culminated in a development in country house- 
building, which bids fair to be among the most notable 
efforts of modern architecture. For picturesque and simple 
charm, such as appears likely to be abiding, his work 
seems at the present time hard to beat, and not very easy 
to find an exact parallel to. So varied is he in his ideas 
and sympathies that it would be unfair to judge him by one 
single work. Yet the subject we have chosen for illustra- 
tion this week is very typical of his efforts. Pleasing 
outline, nice proportion, and extreme simplicity, are charac- 
teristics of a charming little building called ** Goddards,’ 
which is just being completed at Abinger Common. 


a 
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one, for it seems to be arranged as a qui 

valescents. It also includes іп its Cheo d Pe 
alley, which Is, we believe, destined for the uses of all- 
comers, the villagers included. This is a quant and inter- 
esting item in the design. It is lined with red brick, and 
furnished with oak seats and some fine old wood carving, 


saved, we believe, from the old Wandsworth Manor 


House. 


The combination of rough cast, red brick, tilesand stone 
slates make a very pleasing bit of colouring in the exterior. 
But the interior is more interesting still, as it is furnished 
entirely with quaint old furniture and fittings, so that it is 
more like a museum than a modern house. Another 
thing which makes '* Goddards " especially interesting to 
architects is the elaborate, formal-gardening design sur- 
rounding it. This is so nice we give a sketch from the 


architect's plan. 


But to actually realise how nice “ Goddards ” is, on its 


charming site, one needs to see it. It was built for Е. 1. 


Merrielees, Esq., of Pasture Wood, Dorking, and I suppose 
there would be no difficulty in seeing this, one of the latest 
examples of Mr. Lutyen's charming work, for anyone who 
would essay the pleasant walk of three miles up to Abinger 


Common from Gomshall Station. 
T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


[n 


THE PLACE OF PLANNING IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


IR,—Permit me, through your columns, to thank Pro- 
fessor G. Baldwin Brown for his very courteous letter 
explaining his position. My former letter to you was 
hurriedly written, and some of the expressions I used were 
possibly not those I would have chosen on more mature 
deliberation, but the idea there expressed I am prepared to 
maintain is the correct one; and it appears to me that 
when Professor Baldwin Brown admits that ‘ features,” 
such as spires, ‘may make their appearance though not 
motived by practical needs," be is practically acknow- 
ledging that planning is not architecture, which was my 


contention. А 


With regard to your other correspondent —Mr. William 
Herman, F.R.I.B.A.—I hesitate as to whether I should 
take any notice of his letter at all, for in his anxiety to bit 
something he runs away from the question altogether, and 
He asks if I am an A.R.J.B.A.—as if 


becomes personal. AR. 
it mattered, so far as tbe present question is concerned, 


whether I had the whole alphabet disarranged behind my 


name or not—and finding that I am not a member of that 
august body, he proceeds to stand upon his dignity— if I 
might call it by that name—and to smother truth in the 
name of professional etiquette. On principle I am not an 
A.R.I.B.A., because I do not believe that a man can pos- 
sibly be examined on Architecture—he may be examined 
as to his ability to build, but that is all—and Associates 
who cannot design, or even decently draw, are becoming 
so alarmingly numerous, that it is quite a distinction to be 
minus these initials. An institute such as this should, at 
least, teach its Fellows to allude to the religious architec- 
ture of Greece in more respectful terms than as the “ bogey 
of the Greek temple.” 0 
| | Yours, etc., 
J. JEFFREY WADDELL, 
Drumoyne, Uddingston, N.B., ۱ 
October 31st, 1900. 
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The pulpit which has been given to Stratford-on-Avon 
parish church by Sir Theodore Martin, in memory of his 
wife, Lady Martin (Miss Helen Faucit), was dedicated the 
other day by tbe Bishop of Worcester. The pulpit is 
octagonal in form, and in the Perpendicular style. The 
material chiefly used is dark green Italian marble, relieved 
by alabaster statuettes, which occupy recessed and canopied 
panels. The statuettes represent St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, St. Jerome, and St. Helena. The last is 
the central figure, and in it the sculptor has reproduced 
the features of Lady Martin. 


TECTURE.* 


ВУ HALSEY RICARDO. 


NTIL the dawn of the fifteenth 
U architecture had been one enna pU ri th e 
grown from the actual needs of the people lo қ; 
developing it. Unlike in appearance as Egyptian Gre к 
d ны are to Gothic, they are alike i 
spect to their origin an 
(шогаш, 8 d the purpose that breathes 

What was wanted was provided in the frankest wa 
from the materials nearest to hand, the behaviour of the 
materials was watched and analysed, and the experience 
gained was made the stepping-stone to further progress 
and new applications. Out of the materials themselves 
their requirements and their humours, came the design— 
their failure showed them the limits of their constructions 
ч pue direction, whilst it showed them the possibilities in 
resh. 

The Romans, for example, dowered with a natural 
cement, found at the time the Cæsars were establishing 
the empire, and when their expansion and prosperity grew 
with most amazing rapidity, that they could build with 
greater ease and with less time in concrete than they could 
with wrought stone; and, following on this, they soon 
found that they could build in their new material far 
larger and more adventurous edifices than they could 
dream of attempting in either stone or brick. So, too, tbe 
medieval builders discovered, observing how their walls 
gave way under the pressure of their vaults, that if 
they strutted these walls at the proper positions with 
raking shores they could balance their vaults how and 
where they liked, and, where desirable, do without the 
intervening spaces of masonry; and thus we arrive at 
the Baths of Caracalla and the Cathedral of Amiens. 
Architecture was a growth-varying according to the 
nature of the soil it found itself rooted in, in its outward 
appearance, modified from time to time by fresh grafting 
as the nature of the passions and ambitions arranged under 
which it grew, but the growth was straightforward, the 
sap coursed along its natural branches, which spread out 
and ramified into special groups of foliage and highly 
complicated blossom, it stood with its roots in the deep 
past, and its topmast branches aspiring to the zenith. 

The revival. of learning which brought with it the 
revival of the arts, converted this tree to a pollard, 
checking its natural growth. For а time there was 50 
much life inthe plant, that it threw up fresh thickets of 
branches and saplings, but the pruning hook of learning 
and the withies of taste were forever checking and directing 
the sprouts, that gradually life faded away from the trunk, 
and grubs and beetles built in the wood of it, where 
before birds had nested in its leafage. . 

Hitherto architecture had been spontaneous, It now 
became self-conscious. Mediæval architecture was the 
expression of a popular enthusiasm for building, which 
went hand in hand with the piety of the people, it was 
popular, and it was sincere. "vet 

The architecture of the Renaissance wes individualistic, 
it was not popular, it was infidel and insincere. Ош 
medieval churches and cathedrals were raised by guilds 
of craftsmen, assisted and furthered by the people. around 
them. Stones and timber were hauled by amateurs, 10 
their enthusiasm, money was colleeted by self-denyng 
ordinances, for the aggrandisement of the monuments 
they were raising in their city —what was novel in the out- 
come of their structures had its origin in what was 
familiar—it might surprise by its strides in the line of 


development, but it was always intelligible. 


By the time of the fifteenth century the elements 04 
weakness had already appeared in the guilds, and when 
the Renaissance took them over as a going concern, it 
found them highly specialised, with a tendency to individu- 
alism disintegrating them, Still they had in them such 


stores of knowledge, experience and discipline, as too 


centuries to dissipate. The leading sculptors, painters 
and architects of the Renaissance had been bred up in the 
shops, they knew what could be done with the materials 
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under their hand, they knew what the standard of excel- 
lence should be, and what the standard of adventure. The 
decay, that was bound to come, came slowly, at first there 
was no evidence of it at all, the fund of tradition was 
copious and the leaders of the new modes of expression 
came from their own bands of fellow workers and still 
worked amongst them. But they spoke a strange language : 
they came back from their travel with sketches апа 
measurements of things long gone to ruin, of things alien 
and hostile to their modes of thought. To recall the 
Augustan age of literature and architecture was to the 
ordinary mind. an uncalled.for phantasy, and to the 
religious mind an offence. 

Architecture became dependent upon great patrons who 
supported it from without, when it had previously been 
inspired from witbin, and with this change all the arts 
became an inexplicable cult for the rich and the leisured— 
the craftsmen only co-operated in ignorance and without 
heart. Puzzled and checked by the exotic nature of their 
instructions, they relied more and more upon the oracle's 
guidance, their sense of responsibility in the matter 
lessened, and the fund of tradition not only was obscured 
and confused, but dwindled from want of concert. As 
architecture grew more learned, more correct and more 
pedantic, it grew more frigid, more wooden, and more 
wearisome. New styles were evoked to touch the jaded 
senses, men travelled farther and farther afield—all Italy 
was ransacked. Robert Adam journeyed to Dalmatia ; 
Greece and Syria were reached. But other influences 
were on foot. Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
the doctrine of man's brotherhood to man had proclaimed 
and then asserted itself; a new spirit was astir and so 
potent that it changed with us gradually in France with 
violent upheaval the bases of society. 

New modes of thought showed themselves in poetry, 
literature, and subsequently in legislation. Closely 
following on this came the welding of England into one 
unanimous single-handed defiance of Napoleon, and—the 
contest decided—the great expansion of our influence and 
our commerce. Тһе old social boundaries were either 
enlarged or broken down; the tolerant satisfaction or the 
weary acquiescence in things as they were was flung 
away, and in the passing of the Reform Bill men thought 
that a new era had dawned, and that again there would 
be the vision of Astrea Redux, But in this upheaval 
of the old landmarks and solution of old 5 
man 
to find in the glamour of romantic history a com- 
pensation for the hurry and scramble of the present. 
They tried to lead two lives—by daytime they were in the 
toils of the nineteeth century wielding and controlling the 
new forces of steam and electricity with this great globe of 
ours hitherto immeasurable, with huge continents of 
unknown and fearful country, now sbrunk to a measurable 
sphere, sutveyed, and explored, and traversable both 
safely and punctually— and then, after business hours, they 
surrendered themselves to the Wizard of the North and 
steeped themselves in the romance of the Middle Ages. 

The Church, roused by the new temper and bid put its 
house in order, heard the summons and obeyed. Whilst 
the Tractarians were devoting themselves to the examina- 
tion of the sources of Church authority and Church 
discipline, the Camden Society set itself to investigate the 
authorities for its ritua] and the history of its buildings. 
It was natural, when trying back, to turn to those periods 
when faith was strongest, emotion most creative, and 
passion most intense. The world of Religion and Art 
gazed back hungrily to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and proposed to set their house in the order of 
that time, But in this Gothic Renaissance there was 
this essential difference: there was no help from the 
craftsmen. When the first Renaissance flooded the land 
it found the guilds in active life, and it took them over 
with their traditions and their craftsmanship ; and, though 
it diverted them from the accustomed channels, the diver- 
gence at first was one of detail more than of principle. But 
the Gothic Renaissance found no such band of workmen to 
incorporate. Tradition there still was, though greatly 
starved aud weakened ; but, such as it was, it appeared 
to the Gothic architects incompatible with the New 
Gospel in Art, and the action of the Gothic revival 
was to stifle and quench the few sparks that still lingered. 
The sudden reversion to the methods of workmanship of 
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the Middle Ages was а new perplexity to the worker. 
While on the one hand, in his shop, he was coming into 
possession of extended powers of machinery and appli- 
ance, he was bidden to put them aside for the new doctrine 
ог else make his machines stimulate hand work. Мо 
wonder the Gothic Revival seemed to him a mere fashion, 
an affectation, and that architecture itself was a mystery 
and a creed that had its fashions and shibboleths; and, 
based on no actualities either of needs or the properties of 
materials, had no principles nor sense in it, but must be 
done blindly according to the instructions. Work done 
under such conditions must necessarily be tired, weary 
stuff; the workman's criterion of excellence was in- 
applicable as a standard to the supposed medizval 
temper, and he had no other. Puzzled and disheartened 
he set himself doggedly to his task to do his day's work 
loyally, but mystified, and in the end indifferent as to the 
purpose of his labour. Meanwhile the Revivalists, іп the 
full industry of their zeal, proceeded, by the bitter irony of 
circumstance, to destroy the evidences of the stvle they 
were labouring by every means that knowledge and feeling 
could give them to reproduce. Gothic buildings were 
overhauled, furbished up and restored throughout the land, 
so that more ruin was done by зо years' attention to our 
examples of media val construction than the neglect of 
centuries had been able to accumulate. The work of the ' 
restorers did not pass without protest by those who more 
fully understood in what the nature of true Gothic 
consisted. 

The foremost, the ablest, and the most eloquent of these 
was КивКіп, whose teaching had a power that might be 
denied, but could not be disregarded. Into the cause of 
Gothic Architecture he threw the weight of his knowledge, 
his observation, his analysis; he met his opponents on 
their own ground, and the force of his logic stripped the 
facts of the case bare; to take a lower line of argument 
than his was to write oneself down as merely selfish 
and worldly; to rise to the higher level and attempt to 
contend with him there was a flight few attempted. Не 
defined the nature of Gothic Architecture in words no 
other man could have used, and which, despite the weight 
of the whole architectural profession arrayed against him, 
in the end prevailed. But the end was slow in coming, 
and meanwhile most of the important Gothic monuments 
disappeared under the process of restoration. 

Ruskin preached a doctrine difficult at that time to 
accept; and when the Oxford Museum was built avowedly 
in accordance with his teaching, and embracing the 
principles that he had enunciated, its failure, or partial 
failure, in the direction of beauty expected from it, helped 
to confirm the impression that Ruskin's doctrine was 
impracticable. But, as he pointed out, how can we expect 
the workmen of to-day to maich themselves against the 
craftsmen of the past, when for the past three centuries 
we bave been training them in other methods, cramping 
their individuality and discouraging tbeir research, and 
turning our backs on the inheritance that was the 
medieval builders. Such craftsmanship as theirs can 
only be acquired by the same slow methods, under similar 
apprenticeship. 

Of the architect leaders of the Gothic Revival, the men 
who seem to me to have had the foremost place in bring- 
ing about the Revival, and whose work was vitalised by 
their passion and sincerity are Pugin, Street, Burges and 
Butterfield. Before Pugin's time, broadly speaking, such 
Gothic Architecture as was being produced, was Gothic in 
seeming only. That the author of the Waverley Novels 
should inhabit a Gothic structure at Abbotsford was but 
proper, nay, it was almost incumbent upon him, as well as 
consonant to his taste, and Mr. Blore, his architect, was 
ready to fall in with so amiable a whim; so various 
territorial magnates considered that it was due to their 
ancestry that they should be living in middle-aged 
castles, and, therefore, transformed their Georgian dwel'- 
ings into battlemented aud macnicolated imitations of 
the defences of the Barons when war raged throughout 
the land. 

But with Pugin a far deeper note was struck. Тһе 
Gothic Revival with him was a matter of conviction, 
strong as life, deep as death. For him the Middle Ages 
contained 'the true gospel, the Roman Catholic religion, 
the true faith, He set himself to reproduce the conditions 
of past time, old methods of life, old methods of con- 
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struction. Не saw well enough that to effect this 
properly he must reproduce the medieval workman, and 
so far as he was able he established workshops and 
schools in which to train his men. We see, now, that this 
recalling of the past to serve as the present was a fond 
dream. It was not so evident then. At the back of the 
artists of the Gothic Revival was the great bulk of public 
opinion sympathising with them and strengthening their 
bands. Moreover, in his churches and convents he was 
providing for the survivors of the Middle Ages, for men 
who lived and worshipped much as their ancestors did. 

So far as the conditions of the case could help him, they 
did ; but his red-hot enthusiasm prevented his seeing how 
special they were. His restless activity forced him into 
polemical writing, enthusiasm winged his pen, zeal barbed 
it. He set himself to convince his hearers that the Gothic 
style, besides being national, was the only rational style, 
and in consequence economical, and his patrons compelled 
him to make his words good. His great knowledge of old 
work forced him to see 1he glaring discrepancies between 
that work and his, but he had his excuses; the money, this 
time, would not permit sturdy walls and a stout roof, but 
the next time that should be amended. He undertook far 
тоге wotk than mortal man could manage, but he meant 
to have breathing time by and by, and the work mean- 
while was of immense use in educating his workmen. His 
enthusiasm was contagious, and the schools he founded 
endured for a generation after his decease. 

His knowledge was prodigious, and bis memory 
tenacious. He hada great facility in draughtsmanship, 
and his learning and his pen carried him into positions that 
could not honestly be realised. To us now, with our 
extended sources of information, his learning does not 
appear so colossal, whilst the substitutes and imitations of 
the real effects that he was trying to reproduce abate in 
us something of our esteem for hissincerity. But through 
his work breathes a spirit of lofty piety that kindles and 
purifies what he did. Тһе work of an ardent, beautiful 
soul, it stands, a possession to us, the record of the 
ferment and the passion of the mid-century, and made 
valuable by the quantity of noble feeling it contains, 

With Street the case is somewhat different. He, too, was 
passionately in earnest, and his enthusiasm carried 
him impetuously into numerous undertakings. But on 
him was thrust, to a much greater extent the weight of 
modern conditions. The churches he built were for re- 
formed congregations, and though he and his school of 
thought tried to some considerable degree to ignore these 
reforms, yet there was much that had to be accepted. In 
his mind he recognised this, and desired to accept it 
loyally, but the spell of the past was upon his heart, and 
his terrible facility with the pen carried him beyond the 
limits that he had appointed to himself. The gift of 
scholarship, the stores of his memory, stayed his hand 
where the conditions of the case required him to be 
creative; the attempt to recall features that once had life 
and bid them live again, because they were endeared to 
us, showed itself, for instance, in the Great Hall of the 
New Law Courts. When that design was clubbed and 
bludgeoned down by the Government of that day into 
less than half the area that it properly and originally de- 
manded, it was clear that the attempt to preserve the Hall 
was a fond one, and that, in good sense, the Hall should 
go. But a fine Hall is an idea that speaks to everyone, 
still more to the connoisseurs, and, most of all, to the 
architect, The Hall was built to the cruel detriment of 
the comfort of the Courts, the great vaults hang over it, 
gloomy and deserted, it was his heart's darling whilst he 
lived, and now that he is dead it serves mainly to guard 
and enshrine his monument. With William Burges we 
have another temperament, and, in the main cast of it, 
far more medieval. Not lacking in earnestness, and with 
a scholarship fully as ripe as that possessed by either 
Street or Pugin, his learning sat more easily on him, 
'and there is a kind of sunny laugh in the buildings that 
grew up under his hand. Не carries us back to the days 
of the Decameron, and puts one amongst Bocaccio's 
audience, and one is startled to find how vivid and real 
the dream is. He picks up the tools of the medizval 
craftsman with an echo of the laughter of hundreds of 
years ago, and works his stone with so convincing an air 
and with so much humour, that it surely must be 
quickened into life. Burges had the power of transfusing 
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himself amongst his craftsmen. His sculptors and painters 
kindled at his ideas and played up to him. All through 
his work you see not only the evidence of his feeling and 
his imagination, but also the pleasure of the artist-work. 
man. There is great animation and romance in what he 
does, and we hurry along almost in breathless amusement 
as we follow him in his work. He tells us stories of 
doughty deeds and perils escaped, of damsels under 
enchantment, of wizards overthrown; we have Ivanhoe 
and the Talisman over again in terms of stone and paint. 
ing. Тһе days of knight-errantry are to come back again 
—ah! if they only could! Nevertheless, Burges’ influence 
was a curiously influential one: with all liis devotion to, 
and scholarly application of, that particular period of 
medieval work that struck his fancy, he was able also to 
incorporate the poetry of his time that he felt, and toshow 
that architecture, saturated with his romantic personality, 
had a nearer kinship with the models he was copying than 
any other individualist's work, because of the glow of 
human feeling still warm in it. 

The last name that I shall treat of to-night in connec- 
tion with the Gothic Revival is Mr. Butterfield's, and it is 
his special and lasting merit that he was more than a 
revivalist architect —he was an architect in the wider and 
fuller sense of the word. He saw clearly and accepted 
loyally the conditions of the times in which he lived, and 
his structures embrace them frankly and cordially. He 
had shown the medieval buildings with a closer and 
deeper analysis than Pugin, and with as deep a reverence 
than Street, and he set himself to build for the necessities 
and ritual of the present day, using the Gothic vocabu- 
lary as his mode of expression. Не was called by his own 
contemporaries, and himself accepted the designation of, 
Gothic architect, but his master individuality was poles 
asunder from the Gothic temper. Except so far as they 
appreciated and respected bis knowledge of his materials, 
there was no co-operation from his workmen—everything 
was settled before the work was done, down to the last 
detail, and no growth was permissible beyond what had 
already been foreseen. But he knew his materials well, 
what they had done and what they could do, and through. 
out his work they have a contented air widely different 
from the usual tired look that most walling has. How 
should it be otherwise under the present conditions of 
work? What does the mason of to-day know of the 
history of the stone as it lies on his bunker? What does 
he know of its behaviour after it has left his hands? Tbe 
stone has come from miles away from a quarry he has 
never seen, and it is going to be set in a job miles away 
which he will never see. Beyond the pride of doing his 
work truly according to the details given him he can take 
no pleasure in his work; he has no scope for his own 
pleasure, his prejudices, his knowledge, and his work 
looks weary and mechanical, reflecting his own mood. 
It is а searching testimony of Mr. Butterfield's true 
feeling for his materials and sympathetic prescriptions 
for their handling, that his buildings have a happy 
smile about them as if they enjoyed being there. And this 
is gained, not by affected construction, not by any attempts 
at the sentimental and the picturesque, his buildings are 
not meant to appear as survivals, somehow hitherto ovet- 
looked, of the Middle Ages, they are planned for modern 
purposes, built of modern materials in modern methods 
and everything is sound and durable about them. Апі ш 
and through them all burns his deep sincerity. А man 
of strong convictions and perfectly fearless in conse 
quence, he heaped up his masses in simple logical 
answer to the requirements set him, and they become in 
his hands solemn, romantic, pious. There is nothing 
wayward, exuberant or exotic about his work; it is the 
outcome of a quiet deep mind, not easily troubled, not 
easily influenced. To the great questions of his time he 
bad made his answers, or else stood aloof; in his own cralt 
he had trained himself so thoroughly as to be beyond 
the reach of doubt or misgiving—simple-minded, and in 
the true sense humble, he knew what it was to be a 
master in his art and, unvexed by the perplexities that 
assail the most of us, and strong in the fervent religious 
feeling that surrounded him and added to his own, he 
spent on his buildings the gift of an earnest soul, f 
filling its appointed duty. That intense conviction, that 
sympathetic support of the many feeling and working with 
us, is ours of to-day no more, That the Gothic Revival 
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would prevail and sweep all before it as soon as its merits 
had made themselves known was never doubted by Pugin 
and the men of his day. They looked forward to all England 
accepting the Gothic style as the recovered vernacular, and 
that whereas at the outset of the Revival the tradition 
had to be made anew, they hoped that in course of speedy 
time their individualism would be merged and absorbed in 
the general growth of the style. | 

It was a fond hope. Ну their enthusiasm, by their 
learning, by their sincerity, thev produced buildings of 
taste— as we are doing still—but it is the the art of taste, 
not tbe art of architecture. We must look elsewhere if 
we want to see living architecture, living and growing. 
We must consider what are the themes that touch the 
national conscience, the successes and powers that we 
pride ourselves in. We must recall the determination 
that England came to in mid-century, that if there must 
be poverty amongst us, at least it shall pot go ignorant and 
diseased; that the affliction shall be soothed, the indus- 
trious encouraged, the fecble protected. We turn to our 
schools, our asylums, our hospitals and our libraries, and 
we find a living architecture there. We pride ourselves 
on the great forces we have harnessed to our daily work, 
our railways, our shipping and our fleet, and we find in 
our harbours, docks, and the great railway arches that 
stride across our roads and waterways, an architecture 
that is growing because it is real and living. 

And, paradoxical as it may sound, it is architecture so 
longas it is frankly constructive and to the purpose, and 
does rot affect the trappings of a past style, or allow itself 
ro be diverted from its proper ends to conform, or modify 
itself in a self-conscious effort, to some supposed standard 
of beauty. As soon asthe enginecr attempts to invest his 
building with architectural detail, he introduces an element 
that is exotic and artificial. Some day, let us hope, his work 
will gather strength and sprout naturally into ornament 
and beauty—the beauty that is born from the wise use and 
distribution of the materials and quickened by the work- 
man's feeling that his work has been well done, and his 
pleasure in the doing. For the present we must content 
ourselves with the bare bones of our Art, viewing our 
requirements frankly and squarely іп the face, tabulating 
and systematising our knowledge in construction and ех- 
tending our powers in that line with the utmost experiment 
and research ; and so using our knowledge that the work 
that has to be done may be done simply and straight- 
forwardly, and that the craftsmen employed may help to 
further our work by recognising the drift and sensibility of 
our purpose, and consequently, by their appreciation, 
advancing our ideas a step. Wherethe men are interested, 
there their work becomes interesting, and that is the 
quality we want out buildings to have. Instead of being 
dumb masses of dead scholarship, the shrines of habits 
and thoughts of a world long since passed away, our 
buildings will speak to us of our aims and our short- 
comings, and whilst we resolve to ennoble the former, we 
may trust with our fuller knowledge to lessen the latter. 

Life to-day is greatly different from the life of the 
eighteenth century, and the architecture of our day, do 
what we will and protest how we may, shows itself in 
exact response to our mode of life. Like puppies we 
fiud ourselves in possession of huge paws, and we have 
not as yet grown up to them. Our proportions are as 
yet immature, and we are incessantly being measured 
by the standard of the full-grown races that have pre- 
ceded us. Unlike puppies and too experienced and 
saddened to be childlike, we allow ourselves to be over- 
much troubled at the awkwardness of our figure and the 
clumsiness of our gait. Painfully self-conscious, each 
sprawl disconcerts us, and we aim at standards of deport- 
ment that are beyond out years and alien to our 
dispositions. PP" | 

One feature of the present time is our feeling for 
corporate action and corporate life. Our knowledge, 
which has taught us to annihilate space and time, has 
not made us happy; but it has brought us sympathy 
with those around us, and given us charity. Our world 
is infinite no more, but the definition we have gained 
has not brought us either conviction or comfort; doubt 
and perplexity run through what we do and what we 
think, and reveals itself in our Art, which is the reflex 
of men's minds. With the world to choose from, never 


‘before was self-consciousness so eclectic and its choice 
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so crippled. The canons of taste аге now clamouring 
for simplicity, showing how tired we һауе got of the 
trappings and upholstery of past styles, and how insuf- 
ficient they are to hold our interest after their novelty 
has worn off; and in this simplicity lies our hope that 
we may touch the heart of things, take our problems 
fraukly and loyally, and try to work them out in common 
sense, using our knowledge of construction to further 
our powers of design, not to cramp them, by enabling 
us to raise buildings of impossible appearance, and our 
knowledge of what has been done in past time to be our 
guiding spirit in respect to the aims, the methods, and 
the piety of the Master Builders—our forefathers. 


d 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


ІК JOHN EVANS, К.С.В., took the chair on Wednes- 
۳ day afternoon at the annual meeting in connection 
with the Egypt Exploration Fund, which was held at the 
Geological Museum, Jermyn Street. The hon. treasurer, 
Mr. H. A. Grueber, stated that the total disbursements for 
the year had been about £2,700, of which about / 1,600 
had been divided between the work at Deir-al-Bahari and 
Professor Petrie's expedition to Abydos. Тһе report pre- 
sented by the hon. secretary, Mr. f. S. Cotton, contained 
an interesting account of the development of branches of 
the fund in America, of the publications issued, and of the 
manner in which the antiquities collected have been 
distributed both in this country and the United States. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, speaking of the explorations 
carried on at Abydos, said that never before had nearly 
the whole of a dynasty been opened at .once for examina- 
tion, never bad so much of Egyptian history been proved 
monumentally in a few months. Now that they could 
deal with the earliest periods, they could see more 
of the perspective of history. From the royal tombs 
of Abydos they could see Egyptian art take its 
highest form and then decay, til a fresh impetus 
gave birth to the colossal ages of the pyramid builders. 
This was the third cycle of civilisation and art, renewed 
again and again until with the Natrinite dynasty came the 
seventh of the great eras of Egypt. Such was the wider 
aspect of human history which the work of English ex- 
ploration in Egypt had brought forward, and no greater 
extension in man's knowledge of the past had ever been 
made such as that unfolded by the discoveries of the last 
five years. The work of the future was to complete the 
picture, of which the full extent was not known. 


— À— ——— 
MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS. 


М the course of his presidential address on 
| water and engineering, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday evening, Mr. Mansergh, 
discussing the water supply of 15 important cities in 
the United Kingdom, Europe, America, and Australia, 
called attention to the fact that, with a partial exception 
in Rome, all but one had their supplies administered by 
the public authority as directly representing the ratepayers 
and consumers, and he expressed the opinion that the I4 
were right, while the one (London), whose supply was 
managed by the directors of private companies, was 
wrong. The soundness of the principle that the purveying 
of water to the public should be one of the distinctive 
functions of the responsible sanitary authority of any 
district was really incontestable. Не hal the 
greatest admiration for the enterprise which years 
ago provided water for hundreds of towns in this country 
when there were no public bodies ableor willing to perform 
that duty. Не sympathised with their early struggles 
when the dividends crept slowly up from nothing to 2 or 
3 per cent., and he thought most of them were righteously 
earning the full то per cent. they were dividing under the 
Act. Butthere his sympathies ended and his common- 
sense came in. Не could understand а man having senti- 
mental objections to parting with family jewels or to 
being compelled to sell his land for a railway or a 
reservoir. But the circumstances would have to be vety 
special to enable him to believe that any such sentiment 
could attach to the parting with shares in a water company, 
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and he could not but think that nine out of ten common- 
sense business men would say:—'' Assure me of all the 
active and dormant value of my present investment in 
some other shape, and then you may take it and welcome." 
As this he believed to be the result attained by ordinary 
arbitration in 99 out of тоо cases, һе thought it was high 
time that the false and pedantic sentiment which stood in 
the way of transfer should be allowed to die out. Further, 
though he had little sympathy with municipal trading in 
general, he would like to see a modification made in clause 
52 of the Public Health Act of 1875, which provided that 
no public body should compete with a company having 
statutory powers so long as that company was able and 
willing to give a proper and sufficient supply. The public 
authority should be empowered to acquire any water 
undertaking if it was willing to pay the price settled by a 
competent arbitrator. 


— 


TRADE NOTES. 


НЕ new council chambers, Whitley, Northumberland, 
have been ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent 
invisible roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


Tue “ Mack " 2} and 4 inch partitions have been adopted 
in open competition for the new Waverley Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, now being erected for the North British Railway 
Company.  Messrs. J. А. King & Со., of 181, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., are the manufacturers. 


Tue heating of the new offices for Messrs. William Bodden 
& Son, Hargreaves Spindle Works, Oldham, is to be by 
Spencer's patent “ Ventilo" radiators, the patentee and 
sole maker of which is W. Е. Spencér, Cross Bank Works, 
Oldham, who is also installing the apparatus. 


A LARGE clock with chimes is to be placed in the tower of 
the Parish Church at Kirton in Lindsey. It will have all 
the latest improvements, and be constructed generally to 
the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The work is being 
carried out by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 


Derby. 


Kyte Union Poor House, Ayr, now іп course of erection, 
is being ventilated by means of “ Cousland's Improved 
Climax” direct-acting invisible roof ventilators and air- 
inlet panels, supplied by the sole manufacturers, the 
Climax Veatilating and Heating Company, 41, Port 
Dundas Road, Glasgow. 
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JOTTINGS. 


NEW ‘Church of St. Simon is about to be erected in 
Plymouth with seating for 1,000, the architect being 
Mr. Harbottle Reed, of Exeter. 


Tue first English municipal crematorium, which has been 
erected upon a plot of ground adjoining the Hedon Road 
Cemetery at Hull, is ready for service, and arrangements 
are being made for the formal opening. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Technical College Architec- 
tural Craftsmen's Society, held on the 26th ult., Professor 
Henderson, B.Sc., M.A., lectured on ** Chemical Notes of 
Building Materials," dealing principally with metals. 


Tue report of the Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots and 
Imbeciles at Lancaster, presented at the annual meeting on 
the 29th ult., states that a new wing, to be named the 
Ashton wing, in recognition of Lord Ashton's gift of 
£ 10,000 to the building fund, is being built to accommo- 
date 100 additional patients and to facilitate classifica- 


tion. 
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THE watch committee of the St. Helens Corporation had 
before them at their last meeting plans of the proposed new 
theatre, to be erected on the site of the old Theatre Royal 
in Corporation Street. The committee expressed them. 
selves satisfied with the arrangements proposed for the 
prevention of fire, the means of exit, and the arrange. 


ments generally. 1 


Sir Thomas GLEN Coats, Banr, laid the foundation. 
stone of the Ochil Hills Sanatorium for the open-air 
treatment of consumption on the 26th ult. The 
sanatorium, which is situated on the southern slope of the 
Ochil Range, about four miles from Kinross, will have 
accommodation for fifty patients. Тһе company hasa 
capital of £35,090 fully subscribed 


Тне Parish Council of Kilmalcolm have decided to erect 
new Council offices. Plans have been prepared and the 
contract let, and when the formal approval of the Local 
Government Board is obtained work will be proceeded 
with immediately. The plans show а structure сот- 
rrisiog offices on the ground floor and inspector's house 
above. The cost is estimated at about £1,200. 


Тне Urban District Council at Bexhill-on-Sea having 
definitely decided to apply, in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament, for powers to construct a promenade pier, have 
iastructed Messrs. Мауоһ & Haley, civil engineers, 
Amberly House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., who have 
already submitted their report, and are now engaged on 
the necessary plans for the Board of Trade. 

Ам addition to decoration of Redlands Green Chapel, 
Bristol, has just been made in the shape of a stained glass. 
window, in memory of Dr. Prichard, of Bristol, and his 
wife. The church is an interesting example of Wren's 
architecture, and though small, is a good specimen of the 
style of the period. The window is designed to harmonise 
with the architecture, and comes from the studio of Mr. 
T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, near Birmingham, and is 
considered a successful example of his work. 


ACCORDING to a return just issued by the London County 
Council, the Housing Committee have provided, in build- 
ings already completed and occupied, 1,908 separate teue- 
ments; in buildings in course of erection, 1,100; an 
purpose providing in buildings for which plans are being 
prepared, 3,718—total, 6,816 tenements, affording accom- 
modation for 41,201 people. Тһе persons displaced or to 
be dislodged from insanitary areas number 16,160. Of the 
tenements mentioned 145 consist of one room, 3,271 of two 
rooms, 3,160 of three rooms, 229 four rooms, eight five 
rooms, and three of six rooms. The total value of the 
land required or already utilised for housing purposes and 
the cost of buildings is /1,045,277; cost of clearance, 
£ 1,114,800 —grand total, / 3,060,077. 


For the first time since the passing of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act of 1855, it is now proposed to 
enact drainage bye-laws, which that Act empowers the 
London County Council to adopt subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Local Government Board. The proposed ۰ 
laws have been forwarded to the Board, and Mr. Mark 
H. Judge has written to the Board, pointing out that after 
a delay of nearly half a century “ап opportunity should be 
given to the new Metropolitan Borough Councils to care 
иНу consider these proposed new bye-laws before the 
Local Government Board give them the force of law.' The 
Public Health Committee report that they are “advised 
that the bye-laws will be binding upon all parties, and 
that it will be the duty of the Borough Councils to sce 
that they are observed.” | 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 99. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSOR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE direct issue involved in the question put before our 
Friends in Council for their consideration was as to 

the best method of selecting and appointing a professional 
assessor in architectural competitions, special reference 
being had to the method, now frequently adopted, of placing 
such nomination and appointment in the hands of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The question is one of great practical interest and import- 
ance to the profession, seeing that the satisfactory archi- 
tectural result of a competition depends so much upon the 
due and proper qualification of an architect to undertake 
the duties of a professional assessor when called upon to 
do so. And yet, judging from the result of quite a number 
of competitions during the past year or two, it would seem 
as if the question of the special fitness, or unfitness, of an 
architect to consider and determine the comparative 
architectural merits of a number of competitive designs 
had not been as fully understood and acted upon as it 
ought to have been. The complaints of unsuccessful and 
dissatisfied competitors may be readily discounted no 


doubt, but theffact remains that the assessorship system has 


not been so productive of satisfactory competition results 
as we, in conjunction with many others, desired and 
hoped would be the case. Апа these unsatisfactory 
results are clearly traceable to unsatisfactory assessorship, 
for which those making the appointments of the assessors 
must be held to a certain extent responsible. We cannot 
help but think that in regard to some at least of these 
appointments sufficient distinction has not been made 
between the architect as an architect, and the architect as 
assessor. Тһе mere fact of a man being an architect, and 
even an architect of some repute, is by no means an 
absolute guarantee that he is properly qualified to act as 
&ssessor in an architectural competition. To be able 
adequately, and with strict regard to the conditions, 
written and unwritten, to weigh up with fairly accurate 
discriminative judgment the comparative merits of a dozen 
or more competitive designs requires something more than 
that an assessor shall be a capable architect. "The critical 
faculty is а by no means common mental gift, and аза 
fine painter may be a poor critic, so an architect, though 
well-endowed as an architect, may lack that essential 
qualification of critical power and observation, without 
which he cannot satisfactorily act as a professional 
assessor. | 

. We do not ourselves insist so much upon the point 
that the assessor will be likely to fail if he has strongly 
developed proclivities in regard to style, but we think it 
very essential that so far as may be he should have had a 
practical experience as an architect—and the larger the 
better—in designing the class of buildings for which the 
competition is instituted. Sympathy with some particular 
style, or phase of a style, may sometimes count in the 
result, but the assessor who seeks to discover the best all- 
round design will judge first things first, and the mere 
question of style is but seldom of the first importance. 
But we.certainly think that the architect who has 
perhaps spent most of his professional life in design- 
ing, say hospitals or similar buildings, would in 
nine cases out of ten be а better judge о! 
competitive designs for the same class of buildings than 
ап architect who had been engaged for the most part upon 
church work. ۰ That is one reason why Mr. Waterhouse, 
with his large experience of designing public buildings, 
makes such a welcome and satisfactory assessor in com- 
petitions for structures of that kind. His natural leanings 
to a particular style have not unduly influenced his 
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decisions, which to our mind have always been most 
judiciously impartial. It is, therefore, in our opinion, of the 
first consequence that the appointment of an assessor 
shall be based upon sound principles of selection, which 
most certainly ought to be adequately understood and 
appreciated by those making the appointment. 

Now out Friends in Council have very variously dis- 
cussed this question of appointing a professional assessor, 
and by way of a natural corollary a number of them have 
taken into account the important point as to whether plan 
or elevation should have premier consideration at the 
hands of the assessor. We will take the method of 
appointing an assessor first, and the plan and elevation 
question afterwards. 


SHOULD THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE NOMINATE 
ASSESSORS ? 


In regard to the policy of leaving the appointment of a 
professional assessor in the hands of the President of the 
R.I.B.A., we have somewhat conflicting opinions, Some 
are very decidedly in favour of such policy, whilst others 
again regard it as more or less unsatisfactory, and suggest 
an alternative course. Professors Aitchison and T. Roger 
Smith, and Messrs. Baggallay, Belcher, Caróe, Cates, 
Fawcett, Henman, Honeyman, Pite, Slater, Spiers and 
Watson are all definitely in agreement that the pe 
system is the best, though none are very explicit or 
definite in their reasons. 

In Professor Aitchison's opinion the President of the 
Institute will naturally take the greatest care that every 
assessor and arbitrator he nominates is the best man he 
can find for the work, and from his experience such an one 
could make a better choice than could be got by a ballot 
of eighteen. | 

Mr. Baggallay thinks it would be very unwise to check 
in any way the present system of getting the President of 
the lnstitute to nominate assessors. Selection by the 
general body of the Institute, or by the Council, in his 
opinion, would be at best cumbersome and dilatory, and 
very unlikely to produce better results. | 

Mr. Belcher points out that the President has generally 
exercised his functions in the nomination of assessors with 
tact and judgment, and he considers it wonld be unwise to 
alter the arrangement, “though it might be possible to 
strengthen his hands, if a list of assessors could be drawn 
up, with their names grouped under headings showing the 
class of buildings they have had special experience in." 

Mr. Caröe does not think matters would be improved by 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. undertaking the appointment 
of assessors instead of the President. '*I prefer," he says, 
“the deliberate judgment of one distinguished man, who 
тау be assumed to feel the full weight of the responsibility 
of his office." 

Mr. Cates expresses almost precisely the same opinion 
as Mr. Сагбе, and he adds :—'' There may some day be 
occupants of the presidential chair on whose judgment less 
reliance could be placed than on that.of the Council, but 
the decision of such а man as the present holder of that 
office, arrived at after careful inquiry, would probably be 
preferable to any other." MN 

Mr. Fawcett feels sure it is more satisfactory to leave 
the appointment in the'hands of the President than to refer 
it to a council or a committee. 

Mr. Henman considers that Шеге is no better guarantee 
of justice to architects can be found than by entrusting 
the nomination of the architectural assessor to the Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A. But he thinks that, although the 
various presidents of the Institute have generally exer- 
cised their powers of appointment with discretion, and are 
likely to continue to do so, “yet it is probable that a 
wider range of selection might be productive of healthy 
emulation, and develop greater anxiety on the part of 
assessors to regard more sympathetically the legitimáte 
interests, the time and feelings of competitors." | 

Mr. Honeyman, in stating his opinion in favour of the 
President's appointment of assessor, suggests that “ dis- 
tant provincial societies (allied to the Institute and repre- 
sented on the Council) might furnish the President of the 
Institute with a list of men in their several localities whom 
their brethren believe to be specially qualified to act as 
assessors." | 

Mr. Beresford Pite is a little more explicit in stating 
his reasons for giving his opinion in favour of the Presi- 


dent as nominator of assessors. Не says:— The 
correspondence that results in these nominations, 1 
imagine, originates in more or less private enquiries of 
some diplomatic character, and, as in most cases it is very 
important that no time should be lost in the appointment 
of an assessor in order that it may take place previous to 
the publication of the conditions, it is improbable that 
any good would ensue from an alteration of the present 
general method. Experience of committee and council 
meetings, I also think, will show that nominations and 
elections resembling patronage are not easily or readily 
exercised by such bodies; in fact, it proves often to be 
distasteful.” 

Mr. Slater would strongly deprecate the selection of an 
assessor being in the hands of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
asa body. In his opinion it is far better to leave it in 
the hands of one man. 

Professor Roger Smith feels perfectly certain in his own 

mind that if the assessors were appointed by the whole 
Council of the R.I.B.A., instead of the President, we 
should hear of objections and complaints quite as frequently 
as before, emanating from the disappointed and uncon- 
vinced competitor; and he further believes that the 
nominated assessors would be pretty nearly the same 
men. 
Mr. Phene Spiers’ experience at the R.1.B.A. Council 
meetings during the past few years leads him strongly to 
tbe belief that the nomination of an assessor should be 
left in the hands of the President, who should naturally be 
‚ at liberty to consult, if he so desired, with the vice-presi- 
dents or any of the members of council who might be 
specialists, 

Mr. T. L. Watson thinks “ the nomination of the assessor 
cannot be done better than through the president of the 
architectural society of the city or district in which the 
building is to be erected. But, of course, being consulted 
in his representative capacity, the president would con- 
sider, and if necessary consult, the views of his con- 
stituents.” 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, whilst not explicitly stating that 
the present method is the best, confidently expresses the 
opinion that it would not be practicable to leave the 
selection of assessors with the R.I.B.A. as a body, or even 


with the Council. 


Why NOT THE COUNCIL ов A COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE 
APPOINT THE ÁSSESSOR ? 


Asan alternative proposal to the appointment of the 
assessor by the President of the Institute, it has been 
suggested that the selection might be made by the Council 
or à Committee of the Institute. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Herbert W. Wills, who has 

had considerable experience in competition work. Не 
would leave the appointment in tke hands of the President 
and Council, “іп which case those members of the Council 
who had the greatest knowledge and experience of such 
questions would naturally make themselves heard." 
. Mr. B. Priestley Shires suggests a small committee 
from the Council of the R.I.B.A. as a suitable body for 
making the appointment, which they should only do after 
they had satisfied themselves that the conditions were in 
strict accordance with the practice, and were such that 
architects could rightly work under. | 

Mr. Seth-Smith regards as amongst the most fruitful 
sources of dissatisfaction the selection of assessors who 
have not had special experience in the workto be judged, 
or of men whose abilities may be great, but whose judicial 
faculty is deficient or untrained. “ Such mistakes," he 
considers, ‘would not often be made if the appointment 
lav with a committee, or with the Council, rather than 


with the individual." 
SHOULD COMPETITORS HAVE A VOICE IN THE MATTER? 


«If the selection could be made by the competitors 
themselves," says Mr. Waterhouse, “which, in the case 
of a limited competition, would not be impossible, the 
result might be looked forward to with some confidence, so 
far as the approval of the competitors themselves goes. 
This method of selection ought also to conduce to the 
greatest anxiety on the part of the assessor to arrive at a 

i ice." 
as suggests that the promoters | of a 
tition should have a list of assessors, and invite the 


competitors to select one out of this list, as the jury of the 
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Salon is selected. ОЁ course, this refers only to limited 
competitions. The open competition system Mr. 
Macartney stigmatises as a mean and disgraceful attempt 
to obtain architectural designs for nothing. 

Mr. Gotch also subscribes to the opinion that in limited 
competitions it ought to be quite practicable to arrange for 
competitors to select their own assessor out of a list of 
suitable names. 

Of course this suggestion of competitors choosing their 
own assessor could only be possible in the case of limited 
competitions. But the idea of a list of capable assessors 
being selected annually, say by the R.I.B.A. Council, 
somewhat on the lines of the list of football referees 
approved by the Football Association, has been mooted by 
more than one competitor, including Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
who would leave it to the Council or President to makea 
selection out of such list. Naturally such a list could not 
be used by the promoters; it could only be satisfactorily 
dealt with by the Council or President of ۱۱۵ or 
of the allied societies. 


OUGHT THERE ТО BE MORE THAN ONE ASSESSOR? 


This point has been touched upon by a number of ош 
Friends, and is an important one. 

‚ Mr. Lanchester puts the casein favour of the affirmative 
in a very practical, and, we think, common-sense way. In 
an important competition he would suggest a шу of 
three, **so that while special requirements are not over- 
looked the architectural value of the designs meets with 
adequate consideration." Тһе man of most obvious 
genius, he very rightly argues, is not necessarily the best 
assessor ; “һе may be lacking in the necessary breadth of 
sympathy, so that by appointing a jury of three, one can 
secure the advantages of his abilities while providing a 
cbeck on the personal factor that might be too strong for 
absolute fairness towards the designs." 

‚ Mr. Honeyman agrees that іп many important competi- 
tions two, or even three, assessors would be better than 
one. And he suggests that when promoters are willing to 
spend, say, 500 guineas for professional advice it should be 
divided among the three instead of being paid to one, 
and the three ought to be quite willing to accept these 
terms. 

Mr. Сагбе believes that the appointment of two assessors, 
who are to call in the President of the R.I.B.A. in case of 
disagreement, would lead to satisfactory results, though he 
15 дө! sure whether the suggestion is practically feasible ог 
not. 

‚ Mr. John Douglas thinks it is open to question whether, 
in regard to such duties as architectural assessors have to 
fulfil (combining in effect the functions of judge aud jury), 
it would not be an advantage if more than one, say two, at 
least, were associated in preparing the award. More 
weight, be considers, might be expected to attach to an 
award thus arrived at; and, though it failed to carry соп. 
viction of its soundness to all concerned, it might, perbaps, 
be more cheerfully acquiesced in by those in whose 
favour it was given. 

Mr. Belcher goes one better than all these, and suggests 
that in a complicated case, presenting problems of unusual 
difficulties, what an advantage it would be if the assessor 
could have the assistance of the competitors themselves! 
“ These are the men," he says, “ who have been expend: 
ing so much thought on the subject, and they are the best 
qualified to detect the faults and weaknesses in each 
other's schemes. Let each competitor point out the ment 
of his own composition, and the defects and failures 1 
every other plan. The result of the experiment would, al 
least, be interesting." We don't doubt it! | | 

There is, however, one practical drawback to this б 
tion of appointing more than one assessor, and that 15 ^ 
question of cost. Increasing the number of qm 
means increasing, pro rata, the amount to be paid of the 
service, a matter that would scarcely commend itself a 
promoters of competitions. Weare afraid archite = e 
leading architects— would not be willing to а 
reasonableness of a procedure which threatened to 
them of a portion of their prospective fees as E т 
course, everyone cannot be expected to follow Mr. pue 
Shaw's example, and give his services for поо, Saft 
we have said before, architects owe something to the pay- 
and they should not be niggardly or ungenerous ۵ 
ment of their debt in this respect. 
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WHY HAVE ANY ASSESSOR AT ALL? 


This is practically the question asked by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson. Neither on the score of utility nor on zxsthetic 
grounds does Mr. Jackson see the precise value of the 
architectural assessor. In regard to the first quality he is 
of opinion that those who are to use the building know 
best what they want, andas to the artistic quality, he 
would himself prefer the judgment of a committee of 
sensible educated men to that of an architect to whom he 
had no artistic affinity. The only point upon which he 
thinks a professional judgment is necessary is in regard to 
the question of cost, and the assessor, who would be the 
best guide in this particular, would be the quantity 
Surveyor. 

Mr. Seddon agrees with Mr. Jackson in the inutility of 
the assessor. Of course, Mr. Seddon is a strong opponent 
of the competition system, believing it to be the curse of 
the architectural profession, and the cause of its ruin— 
undoing would be the better word, perhaps. But, if it is 
to continue, Mr. Seddon prays it may be free from the 
professional assessor, ** with his bias as to style, and other 
prejudices, worse than the ignorance of any amateur." 
Instead of the assessor he would suggest the choice being 
made by a conference of promoters and competitors. 

Mr. A. N. Paterson is against competitions altogether. 
This seems a little strange, perhaps, seeing that he him- 
self was successful in obtaining the second premium in so 
important a competition as that for the Glasgow 
Exhibition buildings. But he regards competitions as an 
unmitigated, if in some cases necessary, evil, and 
responsible: for the production of an almost distinct 
species — the  competition-architect — who roams the 
country seeking what he may devour. Still, he cordially 
agrees with the reforms proposed by Mr. Wills, and in 
conclusion says, “Three heads are better than one for 
judging and awarding, but one head, properly and inti- 
mately instructed, is better than fifty designing to the 
requirements of printed conditions, be they ever so well 
drawn up.” 


THE GENERAL DUTIES OF THE ASSESSOR. 
Several of our Friends have something to say in regard 
to this. And we think Mr. W. H. Thorp voices the general 
opinion in insisting upon the necessity for the assessor 
being appointed at the outset, and that he should thus 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the actual 


_ requirements of the promoters, helping them at the same 


time to decide what is really wanted, and what might 
conveniently be dispensed with, whilst as regards probable 
expenditure, taking care that no more accommodation is 
asked for than the available sum of money will provide. 

This latter is a most important point, and has also been 
ably touched upon by Professor Roger Smith. We believe 
it would, if really carefully and ably considered, greatly 
minimise the difficulty in regard to the financial clause 
fixing a definite limit of cost. 

Mr. Jackson also makes an important suggestion in 
regard to this question of cost. He says:—" I would 
have it a rule in every competition that every man should 
state the price per cubic foot at which he has estimated 
each part of his design; and that a professional surveyor 
should be employed to test the adequacy of his figures. 
If the employer has stipulated that the building shall not 
cost more than a certain sum, all designs that the assessor 
values above that amount should be rigidly excluded." 

The assessor should also see to it that all unnecessary 
work was omitted in the instructions to competitors as 
suggested by Mr. Wills. We agree with Mr. Wills that 
much unnecessary detail is required in competition designs 
which could very well be dispensed with—things which, as 
Mr. Wills says, would not be likely to influence an 
assessor's opinion. It is therefore one of the duties of the 
assessor to see that such unnecessary detail is not asked 
for in the instructions. 

These two or three points we have named appear to be 
the most important of those referred to by our Friends in 
connection with the duties of the assessor. 


WHAT IS THE ASSESSOR ТО ASSESS ۶ 


This is not an easy question to answer on paper, but as 
our Friends have essayed to do so, it would be of interest to 
give tbe gist, as far as is possible, of their ideas. Of course 
the discussion on this point resolves itself more or less into 
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a consideration of the relative value of plan and elevation 
in competitive design. 

Mr. Waterhouse takes a very sensible and moderate view 
of this question of plan. Не is of opinion that whether or 
not an assessor puts this feature above all others depends 
very much upon the object of the building. And he 
suggests that an assessor is sometimes driven to 
think more of the plan than he otherwise would do by 
the мау їп which the elevations of competitive 
designs reveal a disregard of “authorities,” the intro- 
duction of eccentric details, with little or no regard to 
accepted proportions and the search for novelty at the 
expense of beauty or expressiveness. Moreover, Mr. 
Waterhouse believes that the true artist may be discovered 
by his plan, which by reason of the treatment of his 
corridors, the allocation and proportion of his rooms, the 
position of his staircases, the way in which his whole 
building is lighted, he considers, may be as sure an 
indication of his fitness for his task as the elevations 
themselves. 

Professor Baldwin Brown follows on much the same 
line. He suggests that the first and the second and the 
third essential of good architecture is planning, planning, 
planning. “If more were made of planning in archi- 
tectural education," he urges, “апа the whole level of 
excellence in this respect were raised, there would be less 
difference in this respect between one design and another, 
the legitimate demands of promoters would in this respect 
be more satisfactorily met, and the ssthetic considera- 
tions which the professional assessor has in charge might 
then rightly be allowed to have the preponderating weight 
due to them. Тһе value of the assessor as safeguarding 
these in the interests of the community is not to be over- 
estimated." In other words the first duty of an architect 
is to give his client what he wants in the most practical 
and architectural manner possible. 

Whether an assessor should consider plan mainly seems 
to Mr. Baggallay to depend upon circumstances. If b 
plan is meant the general scheme including all practical, 
and often a good many technical requirements, Mr. 
Baggallay does not see how the assessor can avoid putting 
it first in a great many cases. “Не cannot, in the interests 
of art, ‘land’ the promoters with a technically inferior, 
perhaps imperfect, machine. On the other hand, there 
may be cases where the ‘ plan’ is of very little importance, 
or where there is a choice between practically equal 

lans.” 

й Mr. Е. К. Robson holds that “ in the great sense there is 
not, and never can be, any good architecture without good 
planning. Ап architect has to grasp his problem as а 
whole, and as though placed in the hollow of bis hand. The 
skill of plan insensibly controls the design—the whole com- 
position, the proportion, and, therefore, the character of 
the building and its value as a work of art." 

Mr. Thomas Worthington considers that the assessor 
should first look to the plan and its adaptability to the pur- 
pose in view, the object in the great majority of cases being 
to obtain a convenient and useful building. “Тһе ex. 
ternal clothing of the building will not," urges Mr. 
Worthington, '' constitute good architecture. ven in 
work of a purely monumental character the architectural 
effect will largely depend on the disposition of the plan 
artistically.” 

Mr. Fawcett puts the case very forcibly. He says :— 
« If two designs were submitted, one of which was undoubt- 
edly the best plan and the other the best elevation, it 
should be remembered, in bracketing them for premium, 
that ¿he one who designed the good elevation could carry out 
the plan and make another good cleva(son, whereas the other who 
made the good plan probably could not design an elevation better 
than the indifferent one submitted.” The italics are ours, 

Professor Aitchison remarks that an edifice seeks to 
rival one of Nature's organisms, $.e., to fulfil its require- 
ments as perfectly as possible, and to have a character 
that proclaims its use. “What should we say,” he asks, 
“ of an animal that could not perform the functions for 
which it was created? І only know of one case where 
there can be any doubt, and that is where the building is 
monumental and calculated to stand for many centuries ; 
its sightliness is then of the most importance.' 

" The elevation is the growth from the plan—the plan 
first, the elevation after.” This is Professor Roger Smith's 
opinion. 
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Мг. T. L. Watson regards the plan and elevation of a 
building as being inseparable, and not capable of being 
considered satisfactorily apart. He thinks, however, that 
the assessor should distinguish between remediable and ir- 
remediable defects or between defects of principle and detail. 
" Competitive designs, from the circumstances under which 
they are produced, are frequently lacking in some of the 
qualities of good architecture; in the case of a very 
intricate building they are, at the best, of the nature of 
preliminary sketches, and the aim of the assessor should 
be to discover from the drawings the man whose general 
conception of the building is the best, and who shows also 
the capacity of carrying it to a successful issue.” 

Mr. Cates assigns to “ plan” the first consideration. 
* But,” he asks, “should not the assessor so advise the 
promoters, that advantage might be taken of the superior 
architecturat merits of the otber design, and the plan and 
elevation of the two competitors be combined? The 
demerits and defects of the architecture might be subject 
of such comment as to render the remodelling of the de- 
sign necessary, and the grave faults eliminated. Or if 
elevation should be the primary essential, the re-casting of 
the plan might be in like manner dealt with.” 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire puts in a special plea for the art 
of architecture, and not for its mere utility. “ Any defi- 
ciencies in plan (which must be of a trifling nature) can 
easily be corrected, but you cannot command architectural 
art. Like the art of acting, it cannot be taught ; it is in- 
tuitive, and heaven-born. If such a condition is pre- 
sented, as the combination of the planning mind, with that 
of the artist, then the assessor's duties are easy ; but as 
this is rarely the case, again I plead for the recognition of 
the art of our profession; and I venture to say that if this 
principle is maintained, the English architectures of this 
age will secure the respect and esteem of the ages yet to 
come.” 

The assessor, Mr. Champneys imagines, has seldom a 
free hand. “ His employers are probably more capable of 
forming an opinion on convenience than on style, and it is 
likely that, under such influences, he will incline towards 
utility at the expense of art. He is also almost certain 
to be hampered by the prejudices of his own idiosyncrasy 
or school; and few are sufficiently catholic in taste or 
knowledge to be capable of holding the balance evenly 
between rival styles and manners." 

Mr. Malcolm Stark regards architectural competition as 
being now chiefly a matter of competitive planning. Mr. 
Stark divides the buildings usually put up to competition 
into three classes: (а) those which are purely utilitarian ; 
(b).those chiefly monumental; and (с) those which fairly 
combine the monumental and utilitarian. He is disposed 
to think that all municipal undertakings should, in the 
initial stage, be planned by the municipal or borough 
engineer, to be subsequently developed and designed by 
the ۰۰ artist-architect.” 

Mr. Beresford Pite holds the opinion that the personal 
practice of an assessor in any so-called style of architec- 
ture has no weight in deciding a competition. Аз for the 
plans, they sort themselves—" the best few rise to the top 
inevitably without any niceties of taste coming into the 
question, and plan, scale, grouping or symmetry, and, 
above all, workableness, settle the result. The assessor 
may like a design which is not the best, but he will find it 
impossible to put it above one which, in spite of.his pre- 
dilections, asserts its superiority." 

Mr. Lanchester emphasises the excellent point made by 
Mr. Watson as to looking upon competition designs in 
the light of preliminary sketch designs rather than as 
final complete schemes. ‘‘ It must often occur to assessors,” 
he remarks, “that what they are judging is not so much 
the design before them as their potentialities; even the 
most carefully drawn conditions so ill take the place of 
personal instructions and the discussion necessary to re- 
concile the various requirements and weld them into a 
homogeneous design.” | 

From these considerations of the question of the re- 
lationship of plan to elevation one might well deduce the 
reflection that even the most rigid utilitarian cannot but 
admit the needs be for endowing our buildings with some 
distinct architectural quality externally. "We are not 
going to educate the public taste in architecture by plan- 
ning alone, however artistic. Indeed, we think the public 
are generally quite as incapable of judging an artistic plan 
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as they are of assessing the architectural quality of an 
elevation. And we fear that the effect of any apparent 
attempt to give plan the precedence in importance over 
the elevation is simply to put a premium upon convenience 
of plan at the expense of design. Perhaps Mr. T. С. 
Tackson's dictum that planning is not architecture is draw. 
ing the line of demarcation rather too severely. But we 
confess to a very real sympathy with Mr. Darbyshire's 
plea for a greater and more appreciativé recognition of the 
art of architecture in the assessment of architectural com- 
petitions, and which we cannot but feel has been ignored 
to a very large extent in the assessment of not a few com.. 
petitions of Jate years. 


- 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E believe a number of our readers misunderstood, or 
misread, our invitation given in last week's issue re- 
50601108 the designs for the new Strand frontages. We will 
therefore repeat it, and extend the date till Tuesday next, 
the 27th inst. What we desire is, to have the opinions of 
those of our readers who have seen the designs, as 0 
which they consider the best. The opinions must be de. 
finitely expressed, and the reasons for them clearly stated, 
within the limits of a post card. Рог the best expressed 
statement of opinion upon whatever design the writer 
selects as the best, we offer a bound volume of the BRITISH 
ARCHITECT for the current half-year. 


THE letter which we publish to-day from Mr. Rupert 
Savage, the winner of the rst premium of £100 in the 
competition for the new Assembly Hall and Central 
Offices at Belfast for the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 
excellently points the moral to the discussion of our 
Friends in Council upon the question of competition re- 
form. Here was a competition in which an architect of 
high repute, Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., was called in to 
act as a professional assessor. His award of the three 
premiums was duly accepted, but after nearly nine months' 
waiting Mr. Savage, the winner of the rst premium, is 
informed that the committee decline to accept any cf the 
designs submitted in the competition, and that they have 
appointed Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, of Belfast, to 
carry out the work. We do not, of course, know the 
reasons for the committee's decision, but we cannot too 
strongly reprobate this practice of rendering a competition 
abortive after such a fashion. It makes a farce of the 
whole business, and destroys one's faith—what little bit 
one has left—in the possibility of such ‘а thing as right- 
eousness and fair dealing in competitions. What are we 
to say of a committee which have acted as this Belfast 
committee have done? They have precedent on their 
side, it is true, but they owe it to those who took part in 
the competition, and no less, perhaps, to the profession at 
large, to explain their position in the matter. It would 
also be interesting to have Messrs. Young & Mackenzie's 
version of the affair, so far as it affects ۰ 


ThE competition for the Musselburgh new municipal build- 
ings was determined on Tuesday. Тһе scheme involves 
the reconstruction of the present buildings and the pro- 
vision of a public hall, the limit of cost being fixed at 
£4,500. "Тһе assessor was Mr. George Simpson, of Leith, 
and his award gave the first premium of /25 to 
Mr. W. Constable, of Musselburgh, and the second one of 
{15 to Messrs. Findlay and Roques, of Edinburgh and 
London. Тһе assessor stated in his report that попе 0 
the four designs submitted could be erected for the sum 
stipulated. Thetown council, at their meeting on Tuesday, 
unanimously agreed to Mr. Constable's award. 


THE competition for the proposed new free library, 
technical Шш etc., at Newport, Isle of Wight, has 
been settled, the first and second premiums going {0 it 
W. Venu Gough, Bridge Street, Bristol, and Mr. A. A. 
Burnett, High Street, Southampton, respectively. 


А COMPETITION, limited to architects in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, has been instituted by the directors of es 
Riding Union Bank Company, Limited, for new ber 
premises to be erected in Park Row, Leeds. The au 
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of the first-placed design is to receive the commission to 
carry out the work, whilst a premium of £50 is to be 
awarded to the author of the design placed second. 


Tue Fleetwood Urban District Council offer a premium of 
{15 153. for the best design of a new building, to be used 
as a public shelter, which is proposed to be erected in the 
Mount pleasure grounds, overlooking the Fielden 
Esplanade, Fleetwood. Particulars may be obtained from 
the Surveyor, Mr. Edward Frobisher, A.M.I.C.E. 


Our Friends in Council symposium on “The Appoint- 
ment of the Professional Assessor," which we summarise 
in to-day's issue, was contributed to by 31 architects, viz. : 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., F. T. Baggallay, John Belcher, 
A.R.A., Professor Baldwin Brown (Edinburgh), W. D. 
Caroe, Arthur Cates, Basil Champneys, М.А., Alfred 
Darbyshire (Manchester), John Douglas (Chester), W. M. 
Fawcett, М.А. (Cambridge), |. Alfred Gotch (Kettering), 
William Henman (Birmingham), John Honeyman (Glas- 
gow), T. G. Jackson, R.A., H. V. Lanchester, A. N. Pater- 
son, M.A. (Glasgow), Professor Beresford Pite, E. R. 
Robson, F.S.A., John P. Seddon, W. Н. Seth-Smith 
(President Architectural Association), B. Priestley Shires 
(Plymouth), John Slater, B.A., Professor T. Roger Smith 
R. Phrene Spiers, Malcolm Stark (Glasgow), William H. 
Thorpe (Leeds), Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., T. L. Watson 
(Glasgow), Herbert W. Wills (Swansea), and Thomas 
Worthington (Manchester) It has been the largest sym- 
posium in point of numbers since the institution of Friends 
in Council іп Јапоагу, 1881. ОҒ those who contributed in 
that year, and also joined in the one just concluded, we 
note the names of Arthur Cates, Basil Champneys, Alfred 
Darbyshire, John Honeyman, T. С. re R.A,, John 
P. Seddon, and Professor Roger Smith. Our ranks have 
sadly thinned since then, and architecture and its accessory 
arts are the poorer by the absence of those whose names 
were once a power and an inspiration. 


THE first contribution to Friends in Council was made by 
the late George Gilbert Scott, F.S.A. (January 7, 1881), 
and constituted one of the most masterly and compre- 
hensive views of “ The True Work of the Architect " we 
have ever read. It might well be read side by side with 
our summary of the opinions of our Friends in regard to 
what an assessor ought to assess. Мг. Scott—of whose 
artistic endowments as an architect there are no two 
opinions—held most strongly that the architect's position 
was first and foremost a practical one. It was with the 
practica] carrying out of the work the architect was above 
all things concerned, and no amount of talent in other 
branches of professional work' could, he maintained, atone 
for a defect in this, which was the very raison d'etre of his 
profession. “Тһе first function of the architect is to 
secure to his client, or employer, judicious and economical 
planning and good workmanship, at its fair and just cost. 
It is to obtain this that before all other consideration he is 
consulted, and if he does not render this service, no other 
will stand in its place.” And where does the art come in? 
Ob, that is “by the way.” Itis not, as it were, in the 
contract. “Itisgiven in. It cannot be bought, and is 
never paid for. It is the expression of a man's own 
delight in his work, and will be bought by a commission 
on the outlay only when affection can be purchased in the 
market, and when happiness has a quotation in the stock 
and share list. If an architect is pot an artist he cannot 
supply the commodity, though his commission were to 
be trebled, and if he be one, his work wiil have the stamp 
upon it, though it were obtained from him for nothing." 
We do not think anything could be more explicit, more 
terse, more absolutely true, аз а broad, clear statement of 
first principles tban this. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN Brown writes us as follows 
respecting the note on “Steps in Architecture," 
which Mr. E. R. Robson sent us last week:;—*'I 
wonder if your readers have in their mind Ruskin's 
sentences about the old steps at the western end of 
the. Cathedral of Amiens, sentences among the best he 
ever wrote, in which he laments the ‘immeasurable’ loss 
of the great old foundation-steps, open, sweeping broad 
from side to side for all who came ; unwalled, undivided, 
sunned all along by the westering day, lighted only by 
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the moon and the stars at night ; falling steep and man 
down the hillside—ceasing one by one, and last wide and 
few towards the level—and worn by pilgrims’ feet, for six 
hundred years.” (Bible of Amiens, 1897, р. 34.) . 


Our congratulations to Mr. Beresford Pite on his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Architecture at the Royal College of 
Art. We do not think a better appointment could well 
have been made. a ۱ we s 


1 


Тик paper read at the Architectural Association meeting 
on Friday evening last was on “Тһе Legal Position of 
the Architect,” by Mr. L. Г.. Macassey, and was an 
exhaustive and useful summary of the law in regard to 
the architect’s position towards his client, the contractor, 
and as arbitrator. We hope to print the paper in another. 
issue. Prior to the reading of the paper the meeting 
passed a vote of condolence with the relatives of the late 
Mr. William Young, F.R.I.B.A., whose death we ап. 
nounced in our last issue. 


Tue Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society held their usual meeting on the gth inst., when 
papers were read on the “ Specification of a Roof ” by Mr. 
D. Ritchie on “ Joiner Work,” Mr. Isaac Low, jun., on 
“ Plumber Work," and Mr. J. Marshall on “ Glazier Work.” 
A good discussion followed, and its thorough practical 
nature was evidently greatly appreciated by the members. 


Ат the opening of the new police-court at Halifax the other 
day Mr. Geo. Charnock, the contractor, referring to the 
complaint of delay in carrying out the work, said the slow 
progress made with buildings in the North was due to the 
manner in which they let contracts. Work that was let to 
one contractor, as was the custom in the South, was done 
in half the time. 


THERE is to be an exhibition held at Chelmsford in aid of 
the Essex disabled soldiers on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
December next. It is to be thoroughly representative as 
far as possible of Essex manufactures. Мо charge will 
be made for space, applications for which must be made to 
Mr. F. A. Fawkes, The Red House, Chelmsford, not later 
{һап the зга prox. 


THE 204 paintings bequeathed by the late Henry Spencer 
Ashbee, F.S.A., are now exhibited in the picture galleries 
of the South Kensington Museum. Тһе collection 
mainly consists of water-colours, including early works 
by such men as Т. К. Cozens, William Payne, Thomas 
Hearne, J: М. W. Turner, R.A., H. Edridge, A.R.A, 


Т. Rowlandson, Ta Varley, R. P. Bonington, 
` George Chambers, 


avid Cox, Samuel Prout, William 
Hunt, P. De Wint, ۷۷۰ Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., and 
George Cattermole. Among the more modern works are 
drawings by Sir John Gilbert, К.А., H. G. Hine, Carl 
Haag, E. M. Wimperis, T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., Charles 
Green, |. Fulleylove, and Sir James Linton. There are 
also 50 water-colour drawings Бу Г. Е. Cassas for 
* Voyage Pittoresque et Historique de l'Istrie et 
Dalmatie," published at Paris in 1802. The oil paintings 
include works by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., G. S. Newton, 
К.А., А. V. Copley Fielding, John Linnell, Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., and T. Sidney Cooper, К.А. е 


THE chairman of the building trades! gift to the nation, 
which takes the form of some Homes for Disabled Sokliers 
at Bisley, announces the receipt of а number of valuable 
contributions in money, collected primarily in the provinces. 
Among these contributions are:—Z 500 from the Birming- 
ham Master Builders’ Association ; £200 from the Building 
Trades of Walsall; £65 from the Manchester Master 
Builders’ Association; and £20 from Mr. Warburton, of 
Manchester; £47 from the Nottingham Master Builders’ 
Association; £9 from the Longridge Master Builders' 
Association, as well as many smaller contributions. Of 
recentLondon contributions, Messrs. Holloway Brothers 
have presented5o guineas, whilst their workmen have 
collected 25 guineas; and Messrs. Perry & Co.'s workmen 
have sent 33 guineas. АП the above contributions, it will 
be observed, are again the result of a close co-operation 
between the masters, manufacturers, and men of the trades 
concerned. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
- New WATER Вил. FOR Lonpon. 


| SEE the London County Council decided on Tuesday to 

introduce a new Bill into next Session of Parliament for 
the purchase by the Council of the undertakings of the 
eight metropolitan water companies, and that it was re- 
ferred to the Parliamentary Committee to prepare and pre- 
sent to the Council the necessary Bill for carrying out the 
above recommendations, and also the necessary Water 
(Finance) Bill. An amendment was moved proposing to 
give effect to the main principles of the report of the Royal 
Commission, but it was rejected, and the decision of the 
Council in favour of the new Bill was arrived at by 71 votes 


to 43. ۲ 
New Reruse DESTRUCTOR FOR THE STRAND. 


The Strand District Board, now merged into the rew 
City of Westminster, marked its last few days of cffice by 
adding an important municipal asset to the district which 
it has hitherto governed, in the form of a new refuse 
destructor, erected on the Lambeth foreshore, exactly 
opposite Somerset House. The destructor, which is of 
the Horsfall type, comprising six separate furnaces, has 
been erected at a cost of £10,241, regard being had to the 
possibility of extensions being rendered necessary by the 
amalgamation of the Strand with Westminster. As now 
built, the destructor will consume about eighty tons of 
refuse per day, at an estimated expenditure of £2,562, as 
against £3,081, the cost of the old system of removing in 
barges, to poison someone else ! 


DRAINAGE Bye-Laws ror LONDON. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, held at the offices, 5, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, on the 12th inst, Mr. Andrew Stirling in the 
chair, the new drainage bye-laws, as drafted by the 
London County Council. were under consideration, and 
on the motion of Mr. William L. Halsey, seconded by 
Mr. Edward H. Willoughby, the following resolution was 

assed:—'* That in the opinion of the Council of the 
Hanitary Assurance Ássociation, the drainage bye-laws 
proposed by the London County Council ought to be sub- 
mitted to the new Metropolitan Borough Councils before 
they receive the force of law, and that the president 
of the Local Government Board be requested to submit 
the proposed bye-laws to the said Councils before deciding 
as to their confirmation.” 


FALMOUTH SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


At the last meeting of the Falmouth Corporation the 
Sanitary Committee reported that defects to drains ordered 
four months ago had not been attended to, and it was 
resolved to take legal proceedings. Mr. Mead explained 
that the reason the purchase of the waterworks was under 
consideration. was uncertainty as to the outlay on their 
new sewerage system. The Mayor stated that the borough 
surveyor had been to London to see Mr. Brereton with 
regard to his report on the sewerage competitions. Mr. 
Brereton was busy on the report and other matters, and 
would send it as soon as he could. 


То Improve LONDON. 


Various proposals for making the streets of London 
cleaner, and less congested with traffic, were carried ata 
conference of municipal representatives at Spring Gardens 
last week. 

Moscow STREETS. 

Moscow would seem to share with New York the latter's 
memorable notoriety in the matter of bad streets. The 
paving at Moscow, her Majesty's Council reports, is not 
worthy of such an important city. Huge cobble stones, 
hand-driven into a loose bed of sand, form a roadway 
which is ever dusty in summer and muddy in autumn, and 
on 20 per cent. of the roads there is no attempt at a road- 
way of any kind. The streets are badly watered and 
cleaned, and yet the item in the yearly expenditure for 
these two operations amounts to Z31,000. The side-paths, 


being put down and cared for by the householders, are in 


better order, and are for the most part of asphalte. 
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Woop PAVEMENT ім LONDON. 


It is stated that in connection with the great tramwa 
extensions in the western suburbs of London one million 
blocks of red gum w have been ordered for the 
paving of the roads, and that the Hull Corporation have 
purchased nearly a million blocks for repaving their tram. 
ways and other principal thoroughfares. It is claimed 
that the red gum wood, which has been introduced from 
America by Mr. Ed. Alcott, 65, Millbank Street, West. 
minster, neitber shrinks nor swells, that under blows it 
becomes welded together in one homogenous whole, wears 
very evenly, with a perfectly smooth surface, and is abso. 
lutely non-absorbent. Consequently from the Sanitary 
point of view, the use of this wood would seem to be a 
great safeguard to the public health, by reason of ob- 
noxious moisture and other offensive matter being de. 
barred from forcing its way into the road. Тһе non. 
expanding character of the wood is pointed to as prevent. 
ing that “bursting up" which is the cause of so much 
road repairing. Except under frost, when all wood is 
slippery, this wood gives а firm foothold for шеп and 
horses, while, as to durability, the fact is noted that the 
London County Council have recently sanctioned loans to 
public authorities for paving with this wood for periods 
extending [over ten years. 


ONE OF THE OLD BRIGADE. 


Mr. George Tosh, who had been for over thirty years 
connected with the North Lincolnshire Iron Company, 
Frodingham, as managing director and consulting engineer, 
died suddenly from heart failure at Scunthorpe recently, 
aged 89 years. He was one of the pioneers of the railway 
system in this country, being connected with the Stephen- 
sons, and having to do with the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway in its infancy. He built the Maryport and 
Carlisle Railway, and before going to Frodingham was 
the engineer for that company. 


BACKWARD PROGRESS ! 


With our insular pride we used to boast—and not with- 
out reason—that British railways beat the world for com- 
fort and speed. One can scarcely be proud of the 
L.C. & D. Railway! Year by year the running between 
Paris and the coast has improved, while on this side the 
silver streak, between Dover and London, the trains have 
deteriorated rather than improved! 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The proposed electric railway from Naples to Rome, 
according to the project submitted to the Minister of 
Public Works for approval, will run from the station in 
the western part of Naples via Cancello, Mondragone, 
Terracina, and Cisterna, in less than three hours to 
Rome. The line will measure 133 miles, and there are 
very few inclines, a distance of 30 miles following the old 
Via Appia between Terracina and Cisterna being pet. 
fectly straight and level. The trains will be eight, and 
the service almost exclusively for passengers, with fre- 
quent trains —express, omnibus, and local. 


THROUGH THE AIR! 


It has been decided that the period during which the 
Grand Prix, valued at £4,000, offered by M. Henry 
Deutsch for the most successful navigable airship, may be 
competed for shall be extended from a fortnight to six 
months, from May Ist to October 31st, 1901, That 
admirable weekly The Sphere has given this year pictures 
of three well-known airships. That of Mr. Davidson 1S 
the only one likely to make any headway against a wind, 
but one shudders at the possibility of her ‘‘ turning turtle, 
or otherwise becoming unmanageable! 


MOLTEN Моор. 


A French Inspector of Forests named De Gall has suc- 
ceeded in melting wood by means of very high pressure. 
The escape of the gases which form while wood is burning 
is hindered, and when the wood has been reduced to à 
liquid condition and has settled, it does not in any Way 
resemble the body which it was before. It is, in fact (says 
the Boston Transcript, which describes the process), more 
like coal—black, hard and heavy. When broken, the 
surface is seen to be very fine-grained, and it will take à 
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beautiful polish. "There is, hownver, no longer any trace 
of organic structure visible. On the other hand, it pos- 
sesses many qualities which may finally lead to its 
adoption in various industries. It can be pressed into any 
form, is impervious to water and the action of acids, and 
is а non-conductor of electricity. Melted wood is without 
question of the highest scientific interest. Its usefulness 
must naturally depend upon its production, as there are 
already many things possessing the same qualities which 
are used in manufacturing. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* HILCOTE," WIMBLEDON. 
EDMUND WIMFERIS AND H. S. EAST, ARCHITECTS. 


HE detacbed house we illustrate to-day represents a 
very up-to-date example of modern house building, 
for though it follows, in its general design, on the lines of 
Queen Anne work, in various details it illustrates the 
quaint eclecticism which, it must be admitted, is what 
chiefly makes modern work interesting. The porch with 
its approach steps and balustrade, and the wrought-iron 
entrance gate, are specially noticeable features. It will be 
seen that instead of falling back on the well-known type of 
gate which so many are content to own with Queen Anne 
or Georgian work, the architects have designed a gate 
which shows que a first departure, and suggests a good 
deal of possible variation on the old types, whilst being 
thoroughly suited in design to the material. The window 
glazing to the entrance and the pierced balustrade round 
the well of the stairs are other items we have noted. The 
house is pleasantly situated, and very agreeable in plan, 
the drawing room being a charming apartment. It will 
be seen that the whole of the ground floor is devoted to 
the entertaining rooms, which .has much in its favour, 
when a ІШ is available as in this case. The house 
throughout is admirably decorated. It has been built for 
George Durlacher, Esq. 

The builders are Messrs. Parsons & Townsend, of 
Wimbledon. Тһе hot-water work is by Mr. Gould, of 
Malvern Road, Küburn. Тһе admirable lead glazing is 
by Messrs. James Powell & Sons, and the decorations 
generally by Messrs. Mellier & Co., of Margaret Street, W. 
The wrought iron entrance-gate has been well executed by 
Messrs. Avery, Downey & Co., of the Falcon Works, 
Sainsbury Road, Kilburn. 


ROWS OF COTTAGES. 


R. HEYWOOD HASLAM, ARCHITECT, 


POLICE STATION, HALIFAX. 
GEORGE BUCKLEY AND SON, ARCHITECTS, HALIFAX. 


This new building completed in Harrison Road, for the 
Borough of Halifax, was opened last Monday week. The 
building and site together have cost /22,862, and the fur- 
nishing £4,219. 

The structure is divided into five principal sections— 
each for the respective use of the magistrates, the solici- 
tors and their clients, the public, the police,: and the 
weights’ and measures’ department. Each section of the 
building is distinct, and no overlapping is possible one 
with the other. The magistrates will use the main entrance 
from Blackwall, which leads into a vestibule. There is a 
special entrance for lunatics, who may be brought straight 
before the magistrates in their room. There is a separate 
entrance for solicitors and their clients, and rooms are 
provided for the solicitors, and a couple also for the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution and the defence. The entrance 
from Ferguson Street is for the public, and gives on to a 
hall, which is large enough to accommodate spectators 
when the order to clear the court is made. We understand 
that the court-house proper is one of the largest in the 
country. Prisoners may be brought direct from the cells 
to the dock, and a door is provided, so that those who are 
acquitted may leave the court without passing through the 
cells again. Weights and measures form a separate de- 


partment which includes a private office for the inspector, 
and a testing-room, containing the sand-blast. | 
The following were the contractors :—Mason and joiner, 
Messrs. J. Charnock & Sons, Pe:lon Lane; slaterer and 
plasterer, Messrs. Joseph Bancroft & Sons, Winding Road ; 
plumber and glazier, Mr. Thomas Boocock, George Street ; 
heating apparatus, Messrs. George Fawley & Sons, Bell 
Hall; ventilation, Messrs. P. M. Walker & Co., Black- 
wall; mosaic terazzo flooring and wall tiling, Mr. George 
Swift, Liverpool; wood-block flooring and parqueterie; 
Mr. Joseph F. Ebner, London; stable fittings, Mr. John 
Berry, Halifax ; iron railings and gates, Messrs. B. Низ 
& Sons, Halifax ; stained glass, Messrs. Walter J. Pearce, 
Limited, Manchester; electric lighting, etc., Mr. Н. 
Hodgson Wright, Halifax; concreting and asphalting, . 
Messrs. George Greenwood & Sons, Halifax; fibrous 
plaster work, Messrs. Jonas Binns & Sous; marble and 
tiles, Messrs. Emly & Sons, Limited, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
mantels and stoves, Messrs. George Greenwood & Sons; 
mantel stove tiles and door furniture, Messrs. T. Thackrah 
& Son; police office furniture, Messrs. A. Alderson & 
Со.; chairs for magistrates’ bench and retiring room, and 
floor coverings for police offices, Messrs. T. Simpson & 
Sons, Limited; carpet for magistrates’ retiring room, 
Messrs. Baxter & Granger; window blinds, Messrs. 
Lightowler: painting, Mr. J. Viney; iron-steel girders and 
joists, Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Limited; patent 
glazing, Messrs. W. H. Heywood & Co., Huddersfield. 
The furnishing of the courthouse, subsidiary court, 
magistrates’ retiring room, entrance hall, and staircase, 
203 been carried out by Mr. Richard Turner, Gibbet 
treet. 
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BELFAST ASSEMBLY HALL COMPETITION. 


IR,—About a year ago the Presbyterian Church of 

‚ Ireland advertised for designs for their new assembly 
hall and central offices. The designs were sent in on 
March 12th, ánd the assessor (Sir Thomas Drew, R H.A.) 
awarded the first premium (£100) to my design, the second 
premium (£50) to Messrs. W. Hanstock & Son, of Leeds, 
and the third premium (£25) to Mr. William C. Laidlaw, 
of Edinburgh. 

I am now informed that the committee decline to accept 
any of the designs submitted in this competition, and have 
appointed Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, of Belfast, to 
carry out the work, And I further understand that Messrs, 
Young & Mackenzie advised and assisted the committee in 
the preparation of the competition. As these gentlemen 
evidently possess the entire confidence and support of the 
Presbyterian body, I think it is much to be regretted that 
they were not entrusted with the work in the first case, 
thus obviating the waste of much time and energy on 
the part of the unfortunate competitors. 

I am unable to illustrate my design, as the committee 
retain my drawings, and decline to lend them to me for 
the purpose of publication. 

Yours truly, 
RUPERT SAVAGE. 

148, Aldersgate Street, E.C., 

November 14, 1900. 


THE PLACE OF PLANNING IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Sir,—Although Mr. Waddell acknowledges that his 
communications in your issue of October 19 were 
“ hurriedly written," and that '*some of the expressions 
used were not those he would have chosen on more mature 
deliberations," one cannot regret its publication, as it 
brought forth so admirable a letter from Professor Baldwin 
Brown, and gave me an opportunity of protesting against 
such ill-considered criticism of modern architectural 
endeavours; but it is distressing that Mr. Waddell has 
thought fit to continue the correspondence on the lines of 
his latest effusion. 

He cannot again plead haste in writing. Yet the infer- 
ence he draws from the statement of Professor Brown, 
that features such as spires “тау make their appearance 
though not motived by practical needs,” is fallacious; for 
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how could a spire become an accomplished fact without 
Previous consideration of the plan of the tower or other 
construction required to support it? Consequently in 
this, as in every case, plan is the basis of architectural 


design. 


His reference to my communication shows that he has 
failed to appreciate either the object I had in view or the 
spirit in which I wrote. My only reason for referring to 
the list of members of the R.I.B.A. was to try and ascer- 
tain if he is a practising architect. Now he admits that 
he is, yet continues to make sweeping assertions which, I 
submit, cannot be supported by facts, and are of that 
unbecoming nature towards his confreres which I think right 
to condemn. If he had any real knowledge of the strict 
examination, both in drawing and design, which students 
in architecture have. to pass ere they can be called 
Associates of the Institute, he would realise that his asser- 
tion that “associates who cannot design, or even decently 
draw, are becoming alarmingly numerous," is grossly 
exaggerated, and that the egotism of proclaiming it a per- 
sonal distinction to remain outside the ranks of Associates 


of the R.I.B.A. is deplorable. 


If Mr. Waddell can find the time, and will take the 
trouble, to study the excellent address recently delivered 
by the President, he may at least learn that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is a body of some impor- 
tance, and that it is held in high esteem by the powers that 
be; and I may remind him that it is because I have been 
taught to reverence the religious architecture of Greece— 


may be through the instrumentality of the R.I. B. A.—that 
1 ventured to suggest that an investigation of the architec- 


ture of past ages would obviate making a “ bogey ” of the 


Greek Temple. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Henman, F.R.I.B.A. 
19, Temple Street, Birmingham, 
12th November, ۰ 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESULTS OF THE 
FORUM EXCAVATIONS. 
ROFESSOR LANCIANI read a paper before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the “ Archi- 
tectural Results of the Latest Excavations in the Forum ” 
on Monday evening last. In the course of his lecture, by 
means of photographic lantern slides, Professor Lanciani 
conducted his audience over the Forum and the Sacra 
Via, commencing at the Comitium. He described the 
finding of the monument, which had been identified as the 
Heroon, or empty grave of Romulus. This, he showed, 
was composed of six parts or elements—namely (2) the 
cenotaph or empty grave, (b) the two lions which guarded 
it on either side, (c) the honorary pillar, (4) the stone 
inscribed with the lex loci, (e) the altar, ( f) the sacrificial 
horn. The whole group was found embedded in layers of 
sacrificial remains under the level of the Imperial 
Comitium. Its site was indicated by a square enclosure 
surrounded by a marble transerina and paved with black 
stone, the famous “lapis niger" of Festus and Varro. 
Тһе interest of this chain of discoveries culminated in the 
inscribed stele or pyramid still standing after twenty-six 
centuries on the identical siteon which it was set up at the 
time of King Hama and King Servius. | 
Professor Lanciani, coming to the newly-discovered 
monument, the Basilica /Emilia, said they had learned by 
experience the possibility of this extraordinary fact : that 
a building of the first magnitude like the Basilica Emilia, 
proclaimed by classic writers to be the finest of its class in 
the world, could have been excavated to the very root of 
the foundations and deprived of its hundred columns, that 
tens of thousands of feet of its gracefully-carved marbles 
could have been burnt into lime or turned into new shapes 
and purposes, without a single record being left of the 
Titanic deed of destruction. Науіпр briefly sketched the 
history of the place, the lecturer said that by tracing the 
lines of the foundation walls and by sorting the fragments 
of its architectural decorations they had been able to re- 
construct the original design in plan as well as in eleva- 
tion. The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the next 
building reached, had been freed by their latest operations 
from its ignoble surroundings, and also restored. 
Discussing the Regia and its remains, the lecturer dealt 
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particularly with two interesting relics of the building, 
namely, the circular structure in the inner hall and the 
storepit or underground Tholos. The former is suggested 
to be the part of the sanctuary in which the spears of Mars 
were kept, while the storepit and the altar have been 
identified with the Ofps Consivia, whose presence and wor. 
ship in the Regia are attested by historians of early 
Rome. 

The lecturer next drew attention to the House of the 
Vestals, and then alluded to the newly excavated colossal 
temple of the deified Roman emperors, in which he said 
architects would find a new and unexpected subject for 
study, so different is its plan and elevation from any known 
design of a Roman public building and so wonderful is its 
preservation. Тһе building does not stand isolated on its 
own ground, but is connected with the Palace of Caligula 
and with the state stairs that descend to it down to the 
level of the Forum. 

Lastly, Professor Lanciani described the Imperial 
warehouse for Indian goods brought to light in the 
excavations, which establishment, officially styled the 
Horrea Piperatoria, was built by the Emperor Domitian, 
about 84 л.р., for the storage of the spices named and 
described by Pliny in the twelfth book of the natural 
history. The warehouses were wrecked and gutted in the 
fire which destroyed the whole quarter of the Sacra Via in 
IQI A.D, а few weeks before the death of Commodus. 
Considering the happy results of the excavations, the 
lecturer said their thanks were due to the Italian Adminis- 
tration of the Antiquities, and to their colleague, Com- 
mendatore Boni, for the scheme so cleverly planned and 
so skilfully carried through, and for their decision not to 
stop any more in the search at the level of the classic 
buildings of the Empire, but to reach wherever possible 
the lowest and deepest strata, contemporary or even 
anterior to the foundation of Rome. By following this 
scheme he felt confident they would ascertain the true 
origin of Rome, and the nationality and stage of civilisa- 
tion of its original settlers. | 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. | 
TS first meeting of the present session of this society 
was held on the 8th inst., when the newly-elected 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal College of Fine Art, 
Prof. Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture on 
“The Crafts and Art of Brickwork.” Mr. Joseph Smith 
presided. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in the course ot his lecture, 
said the importance to a designer of full acquaintance with 
the nature and properties of the materials for which he 
designs need not to be stated at length. Іп order to give 
expression in work to the special qualities of a material, his 
knowledge of it must not only be technical as to its nature 
and manufacture, but historical, so that its traditional uses 
and suitability might be considered and reflected in design. 
There was a necessary harmony and relation between the 
means employed and the end to be attained in archi- 
tecture, as in every work of beauty. Beautiful design, 
sound construction, and satisfactory materials were each 
necessary to good architecture. | 

The different expression of a wall erected in stonework, 
and another built of bricks, was an illustration of the im- 
portance of material artistically. In that of stonework, 
the stones, from their size and natural beauty, give the 
wall its character and expression. The material was 
natural, and might be in itself delightful; the working 01 
it, the bonding and jointing, and the cement, all were cer- 
tainly important, but secondary entirely to the stone 10 the 
interest to the structure. In a brick wall the material 
was of no great interest, in spite of the dictum of Vitru- 
vius, it was mean and humble, the uniformity of the sizes 
of the bricks and their smallness had this effect, but the 
interest and beauty of finished brickwork was very great. 

The mortar which embedded and enclosed each brick unit, 
the bonding, regularity, and evenness of the whole com- 
posed of so many units, were each factors of interest. The 
mortar, or cementing material, played a much more im- 
portant part than іп a wall of masonry. Together with 
the bricks, it formed a concrete amalgam, rather than a 
structure of square blocks. This character could be readily 
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seen in the remains of Roman brickwork in England, 
notably in the fine wall at Leicester. 

Medixval and Elizabethan brickwork bad much the same 
effect, the mortar joints being broad, but the work of the 
Georgian period witnessed a change of feeling. А finer 
quality of brick, suitable for carving and moulding into 
architectural forms, was largely used, and with it a fine 
and delicate mortar joint, the amount of mortar revealed 
on the surface of the wall being of the smallest possible 
extent. This work had more the characteristics of minute 
masonry. Тһе bonding and planning of the courses of 
bricks became of greater importance with the decline of 
mortar, the strength of such walling being dependent on 
the distribution of the weight, and thrust on the body of 
each brick and not on its joints, the adhesive quality of 
the mortar being not a constructive consideration. 

Modern brickwork is a practical compromise between the 
medieval and Georgian methods, the mortar joint is 
neither thick nor thin, and consistent bonding is often neg- 
lected, the use of powerful mortar being expected to make 
amends for it. In brickwork there was scope for fine 
handicraft and much human interest ; and even a garden 
wall might be rendered beautiful and have character. The 
quality of texture and surface, which was valuable and 
important in all great work, .could be imparted by a 
sympathetic study of even brick and mortar; true 
sympathy with tbe materia] that he used would prevent an 
architect from lapsing into anachcronisms in designing 
features unsuitable for execution in brickwork, and also 
provided the student with a new stimulant to the 
enthusiastic study of the elements of fine buildings. 

A discussion followed, and on the motion of Mr. C. 
Hadfield, seconded by Мг. E. M. Gibbs, and supported by 
Messrs. W. C. Fenton, J. R. Wigfull, and T. Winder, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. Mr. 
Pite was also congratulated on his 'recent appointment as 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal College of Fine 
Art. 

.Six candidates for membership with the society were 
nominated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


MEETING of the above association was held on the 

6th inst., under the presidency of Mr, Frederic 
Bachelor, at the Grosvenot Hotel. 

Mr. Harry ХУ. Chubb, M.A., delivered a lecture оп 


? 


"Locks: Ancient and Modern,” which was illustrated by 


pictures of locks used from the earliest times, and also 
by lantern views. The first part of the lecture was 
devoted to an historical review of the subject. Mr. Chubb 
also showed a diagram of a beautifully-designed key of 
the Renaissance period. He said that before an apprentice 
was at that time admitted to the guild of locksmiths he 
was obliged to make a very fine key to be presented to the 
chief craftsman; and one or two years was often spent 
by the apprentice in making a simple key. The lec- 
turer, in the latter part of his discourse, referred to and 
ilustrated locks of modern and recent type. 

On the motion of Mr. Maguire, seconded by Mr. Butler, 
and supported by Mr. Tighe and Mr. Sheridan, a warm 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Thi Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society held - 


their opening meeting of the session on Monda 
evening last, when the President, Mr. W. Carby Hall. 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered his inaugural address, this being 
followed by a smoking concert. Тһе President, in his 
address, dealt chiefly with the compulsory registration of 
architects, the principle of which he advocated as tending 
to create a higher standard of professional excellence, and, 
consequently, a greater amount of public confidence. He 
also expressed pleasure at the fact that the R.I.B.A. had 
actively taken in hand the question of the reform of the 
law relating to ancient lights. Не only hoped that some 
comprehensive system of legislation would be passed by 
which an architect, when he had a building to erect on a 
site where ancient lights surrounded him, might know at 


once what he could do, instead of being put to all the 
annoyance and cost of a visit to London to repel the issue 
of an injunction, besides suffering delay in the erection of 
the buildings and the many other evils. 

The President afterwards announced that there had been 
practically no competition for the prizes offered by the 
society. There was no competition for the silver medal 
offered for measured drawings of old work, nor for the 
design or construction prizes. Mr. H. E. Henderson was 
presented with four guineas for an essay on ''Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in the Neighhourhood of 
Leeds," half of this amount being given by the President 
in recognition of the creditable character of his work. 
Mr. $. К. Day carried off the sketching prize. 


THE NEW COLONIAL THEATRE AT 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


HIS fine new structure, designed by Mr. С. H. Blackall, 
whose excellent work readers of the British Architect 
have already bad opportunity of judging through our 
illustration pages, is approaching completion, and our 
Boston correspondent, Mr. R. Brown, sends us some in- 
teresting particulars of its main features of planning, 
construction, and decoration culled from an exhaustive 
account in the Boston Transcript. 

The theatre is being built in Boylston Street, the main 
entrance being at the westerly end of the Boylston Street 
front. A wrought bronze and glass canopy will project 
over the sidewalk to the curb line. ' 


THE VESTIBULE, FovERs, AND LADIES’ Коом. 


Access wil be had to the vestibule through spacious 
mahogany doors set in bronze frames. Тһе vestibule 
itself will be an apartment 19 ft. wide and some 
бо ft. long, the walls being covered with marble to a 
height of 9 ft, with a marble cornice above resting 
upon héavy pilasters of Brescia marble with bronze 
capitals. From the marble cornice springs an elliptical 
panelled ceiling. Тһе floor will be of mosaic, consisting 
of a plain centre with a border 2 ft. wide closely follow- 
ing tbe spirit and styleof the celebrated Pompeian mosaic, 
now preserved :in the Naples Museum. Тһе wall space 
between the top of the marble dado and the cornice will 
be decorated with festoons of fruits and flowers in the 
Pompeian style, and the decorations of tbe ceiling will be 
carried out in tones of tawny buff and green with dull red 
centres and a liberal use of gold. 

Beyond the vestibule will be the main foyer running 
parallel to the line of Boylston Street. This apartment, 
measuring about 18 ft. in width by nearly тоо feet in 
length, wil be carried out in Louis XV. style, all the 
finish being in satin wood. The walls on each side will be 
lined with tall plate-glass mirrors set in Roccoco frames and 
the ceiling is to be decorated in the style of the famous 
Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre, Patis. | 

Opening from the foyer on the side toward Boylston 
Street will be the ladies” room, measuring approximately 
20 bv 30 ft., carried out in Louis XV. style. All the wood 
finish in this apartment is to be of satin wood and the wall 
decoration will be in shades of a delicate old rose, with 
pearl gray and gold. There will be large mirrors on each 
side, hile over the doorways will be painted panels in 
terra verte, with similar paintings in the panels of the doors 
and dado. On the side opposite the entrance will be a 
mantle of white marble, this marble being treated with wax 
to produce the effect of tbe old marble work in Italy. The 
ceilings consists of a large centre-piece, also in the style of 
Louis XV., with a painted piece ор the low-crownei dome. 
The general style of the ceiling is similar to that in the 
Salle du Trone at Fontainebleau, France. The stairways 
leading from the main floor to the balcony are of bronze, 
finished in design.to correspond with the rest of the work. 
The upper foyers are finished very simply. 


THE INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


As a pemo a to the settlement of the interior 
arrangements and decoration, a large model of the interior 
of the auditorium was prepared under the direction of the 
architect, at a scale of one inch to the foot, the actual size 
of the model being nearly 7 ft. wide inside and correspond- 
ingly high. On this model were studied the lines of sight, 
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and the general design of the interior, a rough first model 
having been made to establish the masses and the general 
lines, from which a final model was made in plaster, the 
final one showing all the details of the mouldings, the 
ornamentation, the arrangement of seats, etc. This model 
was then used as a ground upon which to study the decor- 
ation. The actual colours were applied to the actual scale 
of the completed work, and the whole interior was 
completed so that in miniature it presented exactly the 
араш of the final state of the hall. In this model, 
also, were arranged the curtains, the draperies representing 
in miniature the actual stuffs to be used. It was also 
utilised to study the scheme of lighting, miniature electric 
lamps being introduced, corresponding in general arrange- 
ment, as far as possible, to what was intended for the final 
structure. s 

In style, the design of the interior of the theatre may be 
characterised as being in the Sixteenth Century Italian 
Renaissance details, the scheme of the decoration and the 
general design being in the spirit of such historic structures 
as. the Vatican, portions of St. Peter's, and the Earnese 
Palace. . The elaboration, of course, is concentrated about 
the proscenium, which measures 37 ft. 6 in. wide and 
38 ft. high. The decorated model of the interior shows а 
scheme of decoration in which a strong green or blue and 
gold is the predominating note. The blue, green and gold 
15 to be carried through all the decorations of the house so 
as to give a full, rich aspect to the interior entirely opposed 
to the white and gold style which has been a favourite 
scheme of decoration in past years, the idea being to pro- 
duce a general richness of effect. Тһе woodwork of the 
seats is of deep rich rosewood, and the upholstering is of 
real leather of a dull-green colour. Тһе framework of the 
chairs will be of electro-bronze. 

There will be four curtains. The fireproof curtain will be 
of asbestos, while the main curtain will be a single sheet of 
rich royal crimson, perfectly plain. The act drop is to be 
of tapestry, painted by H. B. Pennell, and in addition to 
this there may be a curtain of plain black velvet which will 
be used in making quick changes between the acts. 


Tug STAGE AND STAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 


There will be thirty-six dressing-rooms for the artists, 
besides two special dressing-rooms 10۲ the stars, a large 
ballet room and two large apartments for the supers. The 
stage itself is specially constructed to accommodate large 
productions and the rigging and the construction of the fly 


galleries are of sufficient strength to safely take care of more 


than 50 tons of scenery at any one time. The level of the 
stage floor is about 9 ft. above the level of Van Rensselaer 
place in the rear, and in order to provide for every emer- 


gency a large hydraulic lift has been provided, giving 


access from the street level down to the basement or up 


to the stage floor. Thereis a depth beneath the stage 


floor of 25 ft., and a height above the stage level, to the 
gridiron floor to which the ropes are attached operating 


the scenery, of 77 ft. The theatre is equipped throughout 


with a full complement of automatic fire alarms, automatic 
sprinklers, standpipe and hose, and all the latest and most 
approved devices for safety. For the lighting of the stage 


a capacity of more than 4,000 electric lamps is required. 


The border lights and footlights are arranged in four 
colours, red, yellow, blue and white, each colour being 
controlled by a separate dimmer, so that the lights can be 
raised or lowered at will, and for the control of all these 
lights a special and unusual switchboard has been designed 
by the Erickson Electric Equipment Company, which has 


the contract for the work, this board being of an entirely 


new design. Instead of the usual arrangement of jack- 
knife switches and rotary dimmers, which would involve a 


'switchboard 8 ft. or morein length, and make ít extremely 


difficult of control by the operating electrician, the board 
of the Colonial Theatre is to consist simply of a bank of 


‘push buttons arranged on a table or ledge, 6 or 8 in. wide 
and a or 3 ft. long. These push buttons, which are 


operated much like the keys of a typewriter, control a 
series of valves through which air under a high pressure is 


carried to the actual switchboard in the basement, where 


the levers are pulled or the dimmers rotated at the will of 
the operator on the floor above. 
LIGHTING, HEATING, AND VENTILATION. 


For the lighting of the house around the great Нате 
enclosing the central painted panel on the ceiling there 
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will be 40 pendants of glass, each pendant enclosing seve 
electric lamps, or 280 lights for the central portion of the 
ceiling alone. Around each of the four corner circles of 
the ceiling there will be 59 single lamps built into the 
mouldings forming the frame. In addition to this there 
will be 150 lamps which illuminate directly the sounding. 
board. Elsewhere also abundant provision is made for the 
effective lighting of the building. 

The heating and ventilation of the theatre have received 
the most careful consideration. A powerful electric fan in 
the sub-basement draws air from out-of-doors and forces jt 
over a series of steam-pipes and into the space immedi. 
ately under the auditorium, the whole of this space serving 
as a large heating chamber, the air being maintained by 
the fan under sufficient pressure to force its way up into 
the various portions of the house. Тһе air enters through 
the legs of the seats all over the floor of the house, and 
also comes out through the face of the risers of steps of the 
balcony, besides which special ducts of fresh air are 
carried up each side of the proscenium, and then to 
prevent the draughts which are so common in 
theatres, additional reheating coils are placed each 
side of the orchestra. For the removal of the 
vitiated air there аге large exhaust registers in 
the ceiling under the gallery connecting to cross-ducts 
leading up through the rear wall to the space over 
the auditorium. Also, there is provided, in connection 
with the ceiling decoration, ventilating openings as a part 
of the decorative design, through which the air can escape, 
the total area of these exhausts in the ceiling alone being 
more than 100 square feet. Over tbe auditorium ceiling 
there are lines of huge girders supporting the six stories 
of the office building above. Between these lines d 
girders ample space is allowed for the passage of the 
exhaust air under the auditorium, which, after escaping 
through the ceiling outlets, is led along towards the west 
into a large chamber in which is a fan, a duplicate of the 
fan which is in the sub-basement, and this exhausts the 
air and. delivers it up a shaft measuring something over 
125 square feet in area, and carried above the roof of tht 
office building. The heating and ventilation system i5 
based on the supply and removal of 50 cubic feet of air 
per minute to each occupant of the house. 

The theatre, which is stated to be of absolutely fireproof 
construction throughout, is being built by Messrs. Norcros 
Brothers, from Mr. C. Н. Blackall’s design, and under his 
personal supervision. The interior decorative work is ln 
the hands of Messrs. L. Haberstroh & Son, of Boston, 
who are working in conjunction with the architect, and 
Mr. H. B. Penell. 


—————— 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating 
engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, have ca 
out the ventilation of the Drill Hall at Halesowen, Wor- 
cestershire, by means of Mackay's Patent Direct-Acting 
Ridge Ventilators and Quadrant Air Inlets. 


Tae ventilation of the new United Free Church at Sten- 
housemuir, for which Mr. J. P. Goodsir, of Falkirk, isthe 
architect, is being carried out by “ Cousland’s Improved 
Climax ” invisible roof ventilators, supplied by the sole 
manufacturers, The “ Climax ” Ventilating and Heating 
Company, Limited, 41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow. 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineer, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, have carried out the ventila- 
tion of the new Baptist chapel at Cradley, Worcestershire 
by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ridge venti- 
lators and Venetian inlet ventilator. 


Tue new pavilion at Messrs. Smedley's Hydropathic Co, 
Limited, has been completed and opened. The spring 
dancing floor is arranged upon the special carriage system 
of Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, Limited, Man: 
chester, and laid with ornamental oak, walnut and ma- 
hogany, English-made parquetry, specially designed an 
manufactured for Messrs. Smedley's Hydropathic 00 
Limited, by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, Limited, 
who have laid many of the large dancing floors in ths 


‘country. 
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A MATTER FOR THE INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


UR Friends in Council discussion upon the question 
of the appointment of the professional assessor 
could leave no doubt in the minds of those who carefully 
followed it, but that there was still something needed to 
pu the competition system upon a thoroughly satis- 
ctory basis. | 
‚ Why, for instance, should it be possible for a competi- 
tion to result in the award of premiums to certain designs, 
such designs to become the property of the promoters, and 
then for the work to be given to an architect, or firm of 
architects, who have not taken part in the competition at 
all? The competition for the Presbyterian Assembly 
Hall, Belfast, referred to in our last issue, is a case in 
point. Here Sir Thos. Drew awarded the premiums to 
three designs, placed first, second, and third in order of 
merit, but the work is given to a firm who were not com- 
petitors, but who, it is stated, advised the committee 
as to the conduct of the competition. Can the 
competitors in this competition consider themselves 
to have been fairly treated? Could the author 
of the first premiated design regard the result of his 
labours as being what he had a reasonable right to expect ? 

It may be, as one of our Friends ín Council remarked, 
that competitions are an architectural lottery, in entering 
which, competitors should be prepared to accept the result 
without complaint. But even allowing for the natural 
feelings of disappointed competitors, and the speculative 
nature of competition work, have we not a right to insist 
that the conditions under which such speculation is under- 
taken shall be so far reasonably right as to ensure, as far 
as is anyhow possible, that the best man shall win. For 
though the result may be speculative, the work done by the 
competitors is sufficiently substantial to demand that every 
care shall be taken to see that the conduct of the competi- 
tion is such as shall give to every competitor a fair and 
equal chance of obtaining the work. For the work—and 
not the premiums—constitutes the object of the competition, 
so far as the competitors are concerned. 

If this Belfast competition is not a case for the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to take up we 
should like to know what is. That they can alter the 
result is possibly beyond their powers, but surely the time 
has now come when the Institute should crown theic 
labours in the way of competition reform by insisting that 
no member of the Institute shall undertake the duties of 
an assessor except where the conditions of the competition 
clearly and distinctly follow the lines which the Institute 
have themselves approved and adopted in the “ Sugges- 
tions for the Conduct of Competitions.” There ought 
always to be some guarantee that the work, if carried out, 
shall be assigned to the author of the first premiated design, 

roviding his credentials as an architect are such as prove 

im to be capable of undertaking it. Otherwise the 
assessor's functions are simply a farce, and the very object 
of the competition itself is defeated. 

Candidly, we do not see how the Institute can deal 
with those members who take the risk of unfair or 
indefinite conditions working out to their own hurt. 
But of one thing we аге quite sure, that the Insti- 
tute should, in some way or other, take a stronger 
line in regard to these unfair competitions. At any rate, 
it should make its influence more decidedly felt as a cor- 
porate body for the better protection of the interests of its 
members in respect to competition work. We are far from 
underestimating the good work already achieved by the 
Institute in this direction, but recent events have clearly 
proved that something more is still wanting. It is for the 
Institute to find ways and means of remedying the 
ar Practically their ** Suggestions " cover every 
reasonable requirement. What seems now to be wanted 
is that they shall become more uniformly and definitely 
operative. 
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ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH STEPS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
(See Illustrations.) 


Ше seems to be а general feeling amongst the best- 
informed architects that any alteration in the exist- 
ing arrangements of steps to St. Martin's Church will be 
an architectural loss. There can be no doubt that the 
continuation of a level landing between the two flights of 
steps is an admirable arrangement from an architectural 
point of view, as it dissociates the oblique cutting off of 
the lower steps from the symmetrical effect of the upper 
flight. It is surely open to question whether there exists 
any serious impediment to traffic at this point, and if all 
the omnibuses were to draw up for either taking up or 
setting down passengers at the northern end of the steps in 
the recessed portion of the thoroughfare, the footpath in front 
of the steps would be clear of all but the passing traffic. 

The steps have now arrived at a stage when repair is 
imperative, and the vestry have, we believe, arranged for 
this to be done. So that the steps must be replaced as the 
are, which would be the best, or they must bearranged wit 
the least possible detriment to the portico of tbis fine 
building. | 

Our sketches show the steps as they exist at present and 
also two possible alterations, А and B. Тһе altera- 
tion А shows the steps set back to form one continuous 
flight on the west front whilst retaining the landing on 
the south side, and thus gives the least disturbance 
to the symmetry of the portico, as the retention of 
the landing on the south side helps to disconnect 
the lower flight, and to leave the s юше of the 
upper portion to some extent undisturhed. Тһе plan 
at B shows a podium or stone wallalong the west front, 
taking the steps completely away from that front and so 
doing away entirely with the receding steps dying into 
the pavement, but it retains the whole of the two flights of 
steps on the south side. | 

It would be a grievous mistake to damage the architec- 
tural quality of one of the finest buildings in London, which 
also stands on one of the finest sites and forms such an 
important item in the architectural make-up of Trafalgar 
Square. 

A در‎ nun en 


THE T-SQUARE CLUB, PHILADELPHIA. 


` 


HE T-Square Club, Philadelphia, has sent us their syl- 
labus for 1900-1901. The syllabus, besides giving a list 
of the meetings to be held during the session, furnishes par- 
ticulars of the competition for the T-Square Club's travel- 
ling studentship. The club, we und erstand, has been the 
first in the States to establish a travelling studentship, and 
the syllabus contains the particulars of the conditions upon 
which the competition for it is conducted. Throughout 
the eight months, from October to May, a series of sub- 
jects for designs is undertaken by the members, and these 
are exhibited at each regular monthly meeting, the work 
being criticised by members, and also by specially-appointed 
critics. Тһе adjudication takes place at the end of the 
session. The subjects for the present session's competi- 
tion comprise an entrance toa country church ; an entrance 
to a landed estate; an entrance to a manufacturing расе; 
an entrance to the Nicaragua Canal; an entrance to a 
country cemetery ; a water entrance to a public park; 
and an entrance to a projected boulevard. These subjects 
are chosen, we are informed, as aiming at the solution of 
problems, in which the city's needs constitute a special 
feature, excepting, of course, in the case of the Nicaragua 
Canal. In this latter it is proposed to give architectural 
character to the eastern end of this great engineering 
work, and we are told that this proposal ‘‘aims at a release 
from the domination of European traditions, and to seek 
in beautifying the highway between the two great oceans, 
the suggestions afforded by the life and spirit of the new 
world.” Amongst the other items in the session's syllabus 
we note the annual exhibition of architecture, smokers and 
bumpers, a grand Christmas festival (caricature night and 
distribution of valuable prizes (? ), and a dinner—of course. 
Altogether, a very full programme, arranged on lines 
in which plenty of work will make the recreative interludes 
all the pleasanter. We might add that the first holder of 
the Philadelphia T-Square Club Travelling Scholarship 
(1900) is Mr. Lloyd Titus. 
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۱ is lips than the organ in the west gallery striking up 
CHURCHES-VII.* one of Mendelssohn's sonatas, the congregation— without 
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: English Church, in private prayer—rushed pell mell to 
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Y half-past ten the Canon's mass was over, and the | left the pit of a theatre, some of the juvenile members, in 
celebrant and his assistants retired, leaving the | their anxiety to be gone (and who can wonder at it, poor 
Canons and choir to recite the Office of Sext in choro. ! creatures, when we remember what a miserable effete 
Passing out of the cathedral by the cloister door, I | thing the Evangelical German Church service is !), actually 
wandered through some of the quiet streets containing | running! A contrast to this scene of coldness and dis- 
several fine and substantial red brick mansions of the | gusting irreverence was People's Mass in the neighbour. 
Westphalian soblesse, to say nothing of numerous pictur- | iog church of St. Martin—an indifferent Middle Pointed 
esque humbler tenements—several of which latter, white- | building of the “hall” class, whose three-bayed nave is 
| separated from its aisles by tall, clumsy, round columns 


walled and red-roofed, seen just at the bend of a thorough- 

fare, had quite a Mid-Anglian look—arriving presently at | with poor thin capitals, like those I had seen in the 

| a tree-planted space overlooked by the Minorite Church. | Minster at Essen. 

| This building—the only church in Munster possessed by Here a vast assemblage of the faithful filled every 

۱ the Latherans—is а beautifully, but modestly dimensioned | available space, there being just standing room under the 
and unclerestoried church of the best Middle Pointed | western gallery,containing the organ, which led the people's 

(geometrical) period, comprising an aisled nave and deep | voices in simple hymns—the rough, untutored vocal ех. 

choir (not aisled), all under one long stretch of roof, : pression of worship offered by a whole congregation— 

broken only by a flêche. не one side of the nave | incidental to the occasion. Тһе deep apsidal choir, with 

t its painted windows, and its decorations of tall foliaged 


has simple cylindrical piers, those of the opposite one being | | 
of the “ compound ” type—3.e., a cylinder, around which i plants, interspersed with banners, formed a striking con- 
trast to the coldness of the scene I had just quitted, The 


slender shafts cluster. Galleries choke one aisle, апа. 
miserable, narrow, straight-backed pews, such as were put . majority of those present were furnished with manuals 
up in our own churches seventy years ago, extend across , of devotion, but the hymns seemed equally well 
the nave, no central passage being left. Thelong chancel | known by those unprovided with books. Ву such 
was bare of furniture save the “communion table," over | services ав” these—peculiar to  Teutonland—ore is 
which a cloth that would have disgraced a kitchen was | reminded of Charles Whitfield, who confessed his emotion 
thrown, and upon which a couple of candles burned | at hearing some 3,000 on a hillside uplift their voices in 
between an ostentatiously-opened Bible, looking some- | unison in a simple stave. | 
thing like the опе Gavazzi used to wear embroidered | Having heard—Pepys like—‘‘a bit here," I rambled on 
to St. Lambert's, where a similar service was 
going on. Тһе floor space of this church must, 
next to that of the Dom, be the most capacious 
in Munster, but that it was overtaxed on this 
occasion was evident in the queue o^ people 
content to listen to, and join in, the service 
outside the doors. Asa church of the uncler- 
6500۲160 type, St. Lambert's is, internally, one 

of the most imposing in Munster, owing not а 
little of its impressiveness to the taste pervading 
its furniture, and, above all, to its vitreous 
decoration, the stained glass filling the enor- 
mously long Flamboyantly traceried window: 
being arranged on one uniform plan—subjects 
in the apse, and canopied effigies in the nave, 
both subjects and figures being placed in the 
centre of the lights, with grisaille above and 
below. 

А very fine, and, I should think, the most 
recent, piece of glass in St. Lambert's, is the 
west window, representing the “Doom,” the 
effect of which on the preceding Saturday еуел- 
ing, when the setting sun was permitting it to 
cast its rich tinctures upon the walls and 
pillars—alternately, tal), cylindrical and octag- 
onal ones— was truly magnificent. The old 
steeple—one of nondescript architecture, but 
resembling in contour such of Wren's city 
church steeples as St. Peter's, Cornhill, and St. 
Mary, Abchurch—had been taken down shortly 
before my visit, one consonant with the mag- 
nificence of the fabric, but of which the lower 
portion had then only been completed, being in 
course of erection. 

.This opens into the nave by а grandly 
dimensioned and deeply moulded arch cn 
slender receding shafts with capitals at present 
en bloc. At the west end of either aisle a 
constructional gallery is formed, the walls being 
fenestrated for its accommodation with two 
tiers of windows. Above the southern entrance 
ont Way, кү between the head of the xi e 

€ apex ot its canopy, is a boldly carved Radix 

xs ОР Вт. LAMBERT, MUNSTER. J ess е; indee d, the SIE le of the eid oma 
۱ А , „ mentation of St. Lambert's is very superior, 
on his cassock. The Prediger having concluded a | while internally the ensemble, which is quite k fine as 
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Continuing to thread my way through Minster’s pictu- | well filled for the people's Zeigt (Benediction). This, which 
resque streets, now rendered lively by crowds of returning | was most impressive, especially the singing in the ver- 


church-goers, the great people's mass at the Dom being 
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Вт. LUDGER, MUNSTER, FROM THE В.Е. 


just over, I renewed acquaintance with St. Ludger’s and 
St. Mauritius' churches, both with Romanesque naves, on 
which Late Gothic choirs have: been engrafted, and each 
with a picturesque assemblage of steeples. 

Those of St. uoger comprise an octagon in the centre, 
crowned by a graceful open-work lantern (from which, not 
improbably, the architect of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 
drew hisinspiration), and a pair of low, pyramidally-capped 
western ones, modern, and I should say somewhat pain- 
fully configured, after those of St. Gereon, Cologne. The 
Mauritius Kirche—whose clerestoried Romanesque nave 
was rebuilt some forty years ago, with large single round- 
headed windows in the aisles, and triplets іп the clerestory 
~has at the west end a ponderous tower, fantastically 
capped, and a slimmer pair surmounted by short square 
spires at the junction of the somewhat fragile looking 
aisleless choir with the nave. 

Ample justice having been done to the excellent т o'clock 
dinner at the Konig von Engldnd, I once more sought the 
environs of the Dom and St. Mary-over-the- Water. А pro- 
cession of surpliced seminarists, as they defiled through 
the cloisters of the former on their way to attend the post- 
prandial offices, was picturesque. At the latter, Vespers 
were being sung about half-past two by a large surpliced 
choir in the deep chancel with quite an Anglican effect, 
having heard a portion of which I returned to the Dom, 
where the same service was just about to be commenced. 
The officiants-—it being the First Vespersof St. Laurence 
Day—were vested in crimson and gold copes of so rich and 
massive a character that they would have stood upright by 
themselves. This office was thinly attended, but towards 
its close the nave gradually filled, for the succeeding 
sermon, which, preached by a monk of some order or 
another, lasted from four o'clock to close upon five, by 
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which hour the great western transeptal space had become | 


nacular of the “ Tantum Ergo” and several other hymns, 
concluded a highly interesting Sunday in West- 
phalia’s capital, an early evening train deposit- 
ing me—after one of the ugliest railway rides I 
remember to have taken, lying as it did through a 
succession of huge manufacturing towns—on the 
platform of the stately station at Cologne, the 
stoppage of the train for a few minutes on the 
Deutz side of the bridge giving opportunity for a 
view of its galaxy of towers and spires under 
conditions of an unusually glorious sunset, 


(To be continued.) 
— a 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


IR FREDERICK BRAMWELL'S proposal 
to imitate in the new Strand to Holborn 
thoroughfare the old construction of the streets of 
Chester has much to commend it, if it could be 
carried out with all the charm and picturesqueness 
that the old example affords. But Sir Frederick 
Bramwell’s scheme just leaves that out entirely, 
and reduces the whole thing to a rather clever 
project for making a diversion in modern street 
architecture, without much regard either to archi- 
tecture or public convenience. Possibly in the 
hand of a clever architect, say Mr. John Douglas, 
of Chester, such a proposal might be worked out 
to a picturesque architectural result, but there 
would stil be other practical points to consider, 
which, in an old-time city like Chester, are of less 
business consequence. It is one thing to preserve 
these old features, but quite another thing to 
respect them in modern street architecture. 
There might, no doubt, be a modification of the 
Chester rows, adaptable to modern needs, which 
would be acceptable as well architecturally pic- 
turesque. But Sir Frederiek Bramwell’s suggestion 
is a very old one, and he has by no means im- 
proved upon it in his new rendering of it. 


AT the same time, we agree with what Mr. Emer- 
son, the President of the К I.B.A., said in his 
recent presidential address at the Institute, as tothe practical 
and architectural value of a properly designed colonnade 
over the footways for the protection of pedestrians from 
the weather. That it could be done in a thoroughly archi- 
tectural way, and with little, if any detriment to light 
and air, we make no doubt whatever. It only needs 
that the reasonableness of such a proposal should be 
properly understood and appreciated by those in whose 
power it lies to initiate and carry it out. It could be done. 
As Mr. Emerson, in a letter to the Times last Monday, 
said, “ If the shops were lofty, a properly designed arcade 
the whole height of the shops and with light reflect- 
ing material to the ceiling of the arcade could 
afford а sufficiency for both. Even were there 
a trifle less than without such ап arrangement, 
surely the public, on whom the existence of the shop- 
keeper depends, are worth some consideration. Further, 
such an arcade affords the architect his only chance of 
giving to a shop.front a sense of constructive reasonable- 
ness and propriety, certainly superior to the effect of the 
superstructure being supported apparently altogether on 
plate.glass.'" | 


Ir is of interest to: know from а letter written 
by Mr. Henry Clarke, first chairman of the Im- 
provement Committee of the County Council, that 
when the proposed Holborn to the Strand scheme first 
came before the County Council Committee in June, 1891, 
it was suggested in a report that, this being designed as a 
first-class thoroughfare, the Council might be disposed to 
consider some novelties in London street architecture. 
One suggestion was the construction of colonnades by 
setting back the shops on the ground floor, so as to leave 
a footway between them and the columns supporting the 
front of the building, similar to the colonnades in the Rue 
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tween the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Archit ects and the Council of the Institute of Builders, is 
to come before the business meeting of the R.I.B.A, to 


be held on the 3rd prox. 


THE response to Lord Mount Edgcumbe's appeal for 
£ 5,700 to carry on building operations in connection with 
Truro Cathedral has been promptly and liberally responded 
to, so that the committee have been enabled to proceed at 
once with the full contract for the nave, west front, and 
western towers, up to the eaves of the nave, which will 
thoroughly complete the interior, and accomplish all that 
they undertook as a memorial to Archbishop Benson. 


Rivoli and Palais Royal in Paris, the principal streets in 
Turin, and St. Mark's Piazza at Venice, but so arranged 
as'to provide adequate light. The idea could not be dis- 
cussed at that time, but was left with others to be con- 
sidered when the improvement had been finally decided 
upon and the preliminary arrangements matured. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited by the Hindley (Lan- 
cashire) Urban District Council for new public offices. 
Premiums of / 50, £25, and Z ro are offered, and conditions, 
etc., may be obtained from the Council's surveyor, Mr. 
Alfred Holden, A.M.I.C.E. January 18th, 1900, is the 
date for sending in the designs, : 


WE note that the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Works 
and Public Buildings have arranged to seek powers in 
the next Session of Parliament to acquire by compulsory 
purchase or otherwise certain property adjacent to the 
west side of the National (саПегу--“ certain lands, houses, 
and buildings, bounded on the north by stables belonging 
to and in the occupation of the Earl of Lonsdale, on the 
east by the National Gallery, on the south by Pall Mall 
East, and on the west by тт, Pall Mall East, and 5 and 
9, Monmouth Court, and to stop up and appropriate a 
portion of Monmouth Court." 


IT is rumoured that the designs for the new Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College are to be invited 
from a few selected architects. Of course, this is hardly 
in accordance with the wishes of local architects who would 
prefer that the competition should at least be open to all 
the architects in Glasgow and neighbourhood. 


Tue architectural water-colours by Mr. Herbert J. Finn 
at the Modern Gallery, should be inspected by our readers. 
They are on a much larger and more ambitious scale than 
the average work of the artist previously. Тһе general 
impression conveyed by them is of the grandeur and 
impressiveness of the great Gothic churches they illustrate, 
The atmospheric effects are finely rendered, and Mr. Finn 
knows how to fix a judicious limitation to the insistence of 
architectural details, whilst carefully preserving the main 
proportions. His drawing of * Ely Cathedral West Front " 
gives a prodigious effect of the height, and his “ West end 
view, Lincoln Cathedral, morning, 1900,” produces a mar- 
vellously fine effect of delicate sunlight, through which the 
old church looms with much grandeur. That this artist 
has a considerable range of sympathy is shown by a com- 
parison of this delicate Lincoln drawing with the rugged 
detail with “ The Cloisters, Canterbury Cathedral,” and 
again, with the dainty sketch of “ Christchurch priory 
from the river.” Mr. Finn must be ап indefatigable 
worker, for here are nearly /5,000 worth of drawings, 
collected since his last exhibition. 


Tue William Black Memorial Tower, designed by Mr. 
William Leiper, R.S.A., of Glasgow, is now in course ol 
erection on Duart Point, in the Sound of Mull. 


Мв. W. L. GRIFFITHS, architect, Newport, Mon., has 
opened a London office at Oswaldestre House, Norfolk 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


Dr. CLEMENT LE Neve Foster, F.R.S., inspector of 
metalliferous mines for North Wales, has been awarded 
the William Bolitho Gold Medal by the Council of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, in recognition of the 
distinction he has attained as а mineralogist, and of 
the many services rendered by him to the society ss 
curator during the years in which he filled the office of 
Inspector of Mines for Cornwall and Devon. 


Tue death is announced of Professor С. Е. Armstrong, 
of the Chair of Engineering in the Edinburgh University. 
Professor Armstrong was born at Doncaster in 1842. 
After leaving Jesus College, Cambridge, he was educated 
professionally in the engineering department of King’s 
College, London, in the plant and locomotive shops of the 
Great Northern Railway, and in the office of the engineer. 
in-chief of that Company, Mr. R. Johnson, M.Inst.C.E. 
Of the Great Northern Railway engineering staff he was 
a member for several years. Thence he went into private 
practice їп London ; in 1869 he became engineer to the 
promoters of the Isle of Man railways; and in 1871 he 
took up the teaching art when he was elected first Pro- 
fessor of Engineering in the new Applied Science School 
at the M'Gill University, Montreal. Five years later he 
recrossed the Atlantic to take up similar work in the 
Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds; and in 1885 was 
appointed by the Crown to succeed the late Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin as Regius Professor of Engineering ш 
the University of Edinburgh. 


A LECTURE on “Тһе Architects of the Court and Capital 
of England in the Seventh Century " was delivered before 
the Bristol Society of Architects on the rath inst. by Mr. 
Harold Smith, A.R.I.B.A., lecturer on Architecture at 
the Merchant Venturers' College. Mr. Smith first dealt 
with the renaissance of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, showing how it eventually culminated under the 
patronage of the Court in the work of Inigo Jones. He 
then spoke of the effect of the civil war, and pointed out 
that most of the artists of the Restoration were foreigners. 
After a description of the capital as it was in the 7th 
century, the speaker concluded by describing the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren in restoring the city, buildi 

St. Paul's, and adding to Hampton Court and Greenw! 

Hospital. Some remarks were made by Mr. M. A. Green, 
who moved a vote of thanks, and this, being seconded by 
Mr. Cyril Thompson and supported by Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan, hon. secretary, was carried with acclamation. 

paper was illustrated by numerous fine photogra 


“Амр what sort of bricks have you in your country?” 
said the lecturer to a student from South Africa the other 
day. “Ob, they are well enough,” replied the student ; 
they break if you let them fall on to the ground, or hit 
them too hard, but when they are covered with stucco at 
the front and wall-paper at the back they do well enough." 
We do not know if the student drew on his imagination, 
but the above information he certainly laid before the 
lecturer and his amused fellow-students the other day. 


A FINELY-PRODUCED folio, illustrating and describing 
modern English architecture, is now being issued under 
the editorship of Hermann Muthesius, the first part 
of which has just reached us. It bails from Leipzig 
and Berlin (Cosmos, Verlag fur Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft) The photographsseem hardly so luminous as 
those in Mr. Gotch's English Renaissance architecture, 
but they are generally taken from effective points of 
view. А number of the well-known typical examples of 
our best modern architects appear in the number before us, 
such as Norman Shaw's own house at Hampstead, and his 
fine houses in Queen's Gate; Ernest George's Ossington 
Tavern, Newark, and house in Collingham Gardens; 
E. W. Mountford’s Clerkenwell Institute and St. Olave's 
Institute; Н. T. Hare's Shoreditch Baths; Т. E. 
Collcutt's Imperial Institute and various cottages at Port 
Sunlight ; H. Wilson's library at Notting Hill; Honey- 
тап & Keppie's Glasgow Herald buildings; John Douglas's 
coffee tavern, Foregate Street, Chester; and W. H. 
Bidlake's Kyrle Hall, Birmingham. We must confess 
these modern works do not appeal to us so strongly as 
they did a few years since, when first built; and out of 
them all we think Mr. Bidlake’s Kyrle Hall, Mr. 
Douglas's coffee tavern, Mr. Mountford's Olave's Institute, 
and Mr. Hare's Shoreditch Baths will probably stand the 
ordeal of time the best. Тһе book before us is a work 
many of our readers will doubtless like to possess, and the 


cost appears reasonable. 


Тнк revised form of building contract, as agreed upon be- 
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shown by means of the lantern, and also an interesting 
collection of prints relating to work of the period. 


Тнв Bishop of Rochester presided over the first annual 
general meeting of the Church Crafts League on Tuesday 
evening last, at Bishop's House, Kennington Park, S.E. 
In moving the adoption of the annual report his lordship 
made reference to the steady progress the League had 
made, in spite of the many difficulties which attended a 
new society in this already overcrowded age. At the 
inaugural meeting in February last the League had 29 
artist and 35 ordinary members. The membership has now 
been raised to 164, of whom 43 are artist members. After 
the formal business of the meeting had been transacted an 
interesting discussion was raised on the objects and aims 
of the League. Mr. T.Stirling Lee reminded his hearers 
that since the time of Henry VIII. the divorce of art from 
religion had been absolute. Canon Rhodes Bristow, Mr. 
Henry Holway, and the Rev. Percy Dearmer also took 
part in the discussion. and the Rev. C. R. D Briggs, 
Vicar of St. Phillip and St. James, Oxford, announced that 
he had arranged for a meeting to be held in Oxfor 
explain the methods and aims of the League. 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow took place оп the 12th 
inst., Mr. A. Lindsey Miller, president of the section, in 
the chair. Мг. Miller addressed the members on the 
history of the Society, from its commencement towards the 
end of 1844, down to the formation of the Architectural 
Section of the Philosophical Society as they knew it. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on the 13th inst., when the council submitted their 
annual report. In this the council stated that, after a 
careful examination of the studies executed by the students 
of the Life class, they had awarded the following prizes :— 
The Chalmers Bursary—Reginald H. Campbell; the 
Chalmers-Jervise prize forb est drawing from life—James Р. 
Paterson ; the Keith prize for the best work of a student 
in this year's exhibition—Walter С. Grieve; and the 
Stuart prize (equal)—Robert H. A. Rossand R. Farquhar. 
The council expressed in their report regret at the deaths 
of Mr. W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., and Mr. Thomas Faed, 
В.А., an honorary member of the Academy. Office. 
bearers were afterwards elected and the council declared 
for the ensuing year as follows:—Council—Sir George 
Reid, president ; Messrs. J. Campbell Noble, W. Beattie- 
Brown, J. Lawton Wingate, Alexander Roche, J. H. 
Lorimer, and James Guthrie; George Hay, secretary ; 
and John Hutchison, treasurer; Messrs. W. Beattie- 
Brown and Robert Gibb, auditors; Mr. W. D. М’Кау, 
librarian; Messrs. J. Campbell Noble and W. Beattie- 
Brown, curators of library ; Messrs. J. Campbell Noble, 
W. G. Stevenson, Alexander Roche, and J. H. Lorimer, 
visitors of the Life School. 


Мотнимс like flats, was the sum and substance of a рарег 
read before the Auctioneers' Institute last week by Mr. 
Leonard T. Snell, whether for the working classes or the 
richer classes of society. According to his opinion, people 
lived more comfortably, more conveniently, and more 
economically in flats than in separate houses. Mr. Snell 
apparently considers the flat system as the real solution of 
the housing problem. “'Twopenny tubes" and suburban 
cottages he looks upon as merely palliatives. We do not 
think a great number of people will agree with Mr. Snell 
as to the superlative advantages of flats. There are 
advantages, no doubt, such as obviating the inconvenience 
and expense of the tedious daily journey by train or tram. 
But the compensations for this inconvenience are great, 
and if only the right kind of small house were forth- 
coming, conveniently planned and well built, the daily 
travelling would be an easily-endured trouble. 


IN connection with the proposed visit of the members of 
the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators to Italy 
early in the new year, a paper was read on the 15th inst. 
by Mr. Thomas Preston on “ Italian and Decorative Art," 
the chair being taken by Mr. J. D. Crace (president). Mr. 
Preston, in the course of his remarks, gave an outline of 
the proposed trip, whilst views of a number of the prin- 
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cities were thrown on a screen, being accompanied in each 
case by descriptive remarks by the lecturer. 


Ан important feature of the coming Building Trades” 
Exbibition will be a special section devoted solely to fire- 
resisting materials, methods of construction and appliances. 
This section, which will form the first collective exhibit of 
its kind, is to be organised by the Executive of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, whose members fully recognise 
the importance which the trade aspect of fireproofing has 
assumed since the Cripplegate fire, and are anxious to 
obtain for this trade the importance and recognition of an 
independent department of building construction, А 
separate hall has been set aside for the fireproofing 
exhibits, and the space in this hall has been very carefully 
set out, so that there will bethe possibility of a thoroughly 
practical display on the part of the firms interested. А 
special sub-committee 1$ being formed by Mr. Edwin О. 
Sachs, the chairman, in conjunction with Mr. Frederick R. 
Farrow, who presides over the commercial section of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, and it is proposed to 
issue invitations to the leading authorities on fire protection, 
etc., throughout the country to participate by attendance 
and otherwise in the exhibition in question. The whole 
of the business artangements will be in the hands of Mr. 
Montgomery, of Essex Street, Strand, the organiser of the 
Building Trades’ Exhibition, but all questions of scientific 
interest and practical display will be in the hands of the 
fire prevention committee, with the view of making the 
section thoroughly useful to the architectural, surveying, 
and engineering professions, as well as to the local 
authorities and insurance companies. Тһе fite prevention 
committee will themselves be exhibiting a model of their 
testing station, reports, photographs, etc., апа will prepare 
a special technical catalogue and analysis of the section in 
question. 


À HIGHLY INTERESTING discovery is reported to have been 
made at Carthage, on the top of a hill not far from Bordj- 
Djedid. Cisterns there, it has been found (according to а 
Morning Posí correspondent), supported the stage of a 
large, entirely-roofed theatre, built of wood, with the ex- 
ception of tbe exterior walls. This theatre was totall 
destroyed by fire. The back wall of the stage fell forward, 
crushed in the cisterns, and filled them with the fragments 
that are now telling its story. Among the wreckage are 
many fine statues, fragments of enamelled mosaic, rare 
marble pillars, and pieces of architecture showing that the 
interior of the theatre was of the greatest beauty. Several 
of the works of art are quite intact. 


Mr. VAL РкімѕЕР, R.A., having written a letter to the 
Kensington Vestry in reference to the proposed changing 
of the name of Holland Park Road to Leighton House 
Street, and incidentally stating that the gift of Lord Leigh- 
ton's house to the nation was contrary to the last wishes of 
Lord Leighton himself, a letter has been addressed to the 
Times by the president, chairman, and vice-chairman of the 
Leighton House Committee denying such statement, on 
the authority of the late Lord Leighton's two sisters, who 
were left sole legatees with unrestricted legal powers over 
his whole property. The house and grounds have been 
legaly assigned by Mrs. Sutherland Orr and Mrs, 
Matthews to three gentlemen who have consented to hold 
them until they can be handed over as a national posses- 
sion. The large collection of Lord Leighton's original 
drawings and sketches now hanging in the house, of which 
a catalogue has lately been published, and which have 
been for the most part deposited in the house by Lord 
Leighton's sisters as an addition to their gift, will be 
handed over with the house whenever arrangements can 
be made for the house to betaken over by the nation. 
The house, which has been, and is being, used for the 
purpose of concerts and lectures of the highest class, and 
or special exhibitions in various branches of the fine arts 
in maintenance of the idea to which Lord Leighton 
devoted his life—the culture of beauty in all the arts— 
was opened to the public in April last, and has been 
visited already by over 6,000 persons. Such are the plain 
facts of the case. 


А FREEHOLD ground rent of £450 per annum arising out 


cipal works of art in Rome, Florence, and other Italian | of the property known as Langbourn Chambers, No. 17, 
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Fenchurch Street, City, with reversion in 41} years to the 
rack-rents at present amounting to £2,015, has just been 
sold for £16,500, or over 36$ years’ purchase, 


AN entire adventurers’ share in the New River was 
sold by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on Wed- 
nesday, by Mr. Е. H. Bousfield (of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwin Fox & Bousfield). Mr. Bousfield, in a few pre- 
liminary remarks, said that last year’s dividend on the 
share amounted to £2,994, and there was every prospect 
of a continuous increase оН to the company’s annually 
advancing revenue. During the past 28 years the revenue 
had risen from £284,203 to £623,025 per annum, and, at 
an early date, the leases on the company's freehold estate 
0۶ 50 acres at Clerkenwell, covered with buildings, would 
begin to fall in. As to the London County Council's 
water scheme, he said that investors had nothing to fear 
on that ground. Тһе first bid was one of £95,000, and 
eyentually the share was knocked down to a private gentle- 
man at £120,000. The last adventurers' share sold at the 
Mart realised £128,600. Parts of freehold King's shares 
were sold at the rate of £103,200 per share. 


Tue claim of Messrs. Thurston & Co., billiard table 
makers, for compensation for the compulsory purchase of 
their premises in Catherine Street, Strand, by the London 
County Council, was heard before Mr. J. Troutbeck, high 
bailiff, and a jury, on Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
amount claimed was £16,700, but eventually the jury 
awarded £9,237, inclusive. On behalf of the County 
Council it was urged that £5,000 or £6,000 was sufficient 
compensation. 


Nos. 23 to 28, Fleet Street, which are about to be de- 
molished for rebuilding purposes, occupy a site that has a 
certain historical interest. Before the Great Fire, points 
out the Рай Mall Gazelte, the famous Hercules Pillars 
tavern stood on the spot, which was greatly frequented by 
Samuel Pepys, and which is often mentioned in his 
"Diary." An entry by this diarist, as follows, shows that 
the Hercules Pillars’ charge for refreshment was not 
excessive: “ I stayed about the Court (St. James's) a little 
while, and then went to look for a dinner, and had it at 
the Hercules Pillars, very late, all alone, costing me тоа.” 


A REMARKABLE memorial cross has been erected beneath 
the shadow of the ancient parish church of Kendal in 
memory of the late Archdeacon Cooper. It consists of an 
Anglian cross 9 ft. 6 in. high, the shaft 1 ft. 7 in. broad 
at the base, 1 ft. 3 in. at bottom of the cross head, the 
cross head itself being 2 ft. 5 in. in width. It is wrought 
out of a single block of the beautiful grey green volcanic 
ash of Borrowdale. And so far as weathering goes, the 
material from which it has been wrought is practically 
indestructible. The cross in question, which has been 
erected by Mr. Joseph Bromley, High Hill, Keswick, is 
modelled upon the beautiful cross which stands in the 
churchyard of Irton, on our Cumberland coast. This cross 
may be roughly dated as the end of tbe tenth century. 
Some assert that it is earlier. Upon that cross of red 
sandstone the wind and salt sea air of centuries have 
played, and though they bave obliterated the runes which 
told us that it was a memorial cross and bade us pray for 
the holy man to whom it was erected, it nevertheless still 
preserves enough of its ancient interlacing and key-work 
pattern to make us able to copy it. Visitors to the South 
Kensington Museum may see a good cast of this Anglian 


Cross. 


Tue walls of Avignon are being demolished for the 
purpose of increasing the city area. These walls which 
completely encircled the town, were, states a corre- 
spondent of the Times, in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and presented a most interesting example of the forti- 
fications of the fourteenth century. ‘‘ The gates alone,” 
he writes, “were in part destroyed, but the encircling 
wall retained its thirty-nine round or square towers, 
together with its machicolated battlements, and presented 
not only a most delightfully picturesque appearance, but 
an intensely interesting—almost unique—exampie of a 
French medizval fortified town. For the student of his- 
tory, of architecture, and archzology, no less than for the 
artist and the ecclesiastic, these famous walls of Avignon 


had an interest and attraction almost unsurpassed by 
anything else of the kind. Moreover there is not the 
slightest need to destroy the walls, nor the least truth in 
the alleged reason for their destruction. So far from the 
town being too large to be compressed within the circuit 
of the walls (as is stated by the Town Council) it cannot, 
and does not, even now occupy all the space available for 
building purposes, and considerable areas of ground 
within the city walls are still unbuilt upon. Additional 
evidence of the sufficiency of the town to contain its 
inhabitants is shown by the fact that whilst in the time of 
Louis Quatorze Avignon held a population of 80,000 
people, it now possesses only some 44,000. 


Tur Metropolitan Asylums Board had before them at 
their meeting on Saturday, a report from the Works 
Committee respecting the cost of the Southern Hospital 
at Carshalton. The committee stated that as the result 
of their representations to the managers' professional 
advisers, and of their reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion in the light of those representations, it had been 
found practicable to reduce the estimate for the con. 
struction, fitting up, and furnishing of the Southern 
Hospital at Carshalton by £32,100—namely,from £316,400 
to £284,300, and the cost per bed from £395 to about 
£355. They recommended that the revised estimate be 
approved and adopted, and that the Local Government 
Board be asked to issue an order authorising the managers 
to expend and borrow the sum of £284,312. The recom. 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 


Tug London Corporation discussed at their meeting last 
week the recommendation of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee to widen London Bridge at an estimated cost 
not exceeding £100,000. Тһе committee recommended 
that the footways of the bridge should be widened from 
9 ft. to 14 ft., and that it should be lighted by electricity 
from the centre. It was further suggested that the 
balustrade should be an open one, in order that a great 
deal of the dust which accumulated daily upon the structure 
might find a means of escape into the river below. No 
decision was come to by the Corporation, the further 
consideration of the subject being adjourned. Meanwhile 
the necessary notice for Parliamentary purposes is to be 


given. 


THE British Electric Traction Company, Limited, report 
an interim dividend of 6 per cent., and great progress 
in electric traction throughout the country. Of the new lines 
opened for traffic by the associated companies there are five- 
and-a-half miles of tramways at Swansea, and the receipts 
have increased бо per cent. Тһе Potteries Company 15 
working 244 miles, and a further four-and-a-half miles are 
ready. When the Board of Trade has certified there vill 
be eight-and-a-half miles of electric tramways at Dudley 
and Stourbridge. А line from Dudley to Sedgley has just 
bcen opened, and four miles of lines at Tynemouth are 
waiting for the corporation to supply the current. Light 
railway orders have been secured for the construction and 
extensions of electric tramways at Durham, Jarrow and 
South Shields, Morley, Spen Valley, Barnsley, South 
Staffordshire, Wellingborough, Peterborough, Poole, 
Kidderminster, Gateshead, Wigan, Rothesay, Weston- 
super-Mare, Leamington, and Warwick; and electric 
lighting orders in about a dozen towns. 


Tue largest and most powerful battleship in the world 
was launched a few days ago from Messrs. Vickers, 
Maxim, and Co.'s works at Barrow. This was the Japanese 
ship Mikasa. The vessel glided into the water, and simul- 
taneously pigeons were released to proclaim to the 
that the Mikasa was afloat. After the launch the guests 
were conducted through the works. Baron Hayasht 
expressed tbe hope that British and Japanese a 
would always range side by side in the preservation 0 
peace. Mr. Albert Vickers said Japanese experts agreed 
with the British Admiralty in favour of water-tube Doer 
The Mikasa was of the highest standard throughout, an 
possessed water-tube boilers. At the present time, 1 
added, the firm had on order the complete armament 0 
fifteen war vessels, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDIES BY ). Н. TONGE. 


E give two more sheets of illustrations of Mr. Tonge's 
excellent studies. 


THE STEPS TO WEST FRONT OF ST. MARTIN'S 
CHURCH. 
BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
(Ses article.) 
NS 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


HE London County Council, at their meeting on Tues- 

day, committed themselves to the formation of a new 

department to deal with all matters connected with the 
housing of the working classes. 

The scheme was dealt with in a report presented by the 
General Purposes Committee to the Council last July. 
This report stated that the rapid growth of the housing 
work and the large proportions to which it would shortly 
attain made it, in their opinion, imperative that it should 
be in the hands of one official, who should devote his whole 
time to this very important question. A table appended 
to the report shows that when the estates for the develop- 
ment of which plans are in hand, and when the insanitary 
areas now being dealt with are built on, the number of 
officials employed on the work will be 248, the number of 
persons provided for will be 40,700, and the rents receiv- 
able approximately Z161,000 a year. The scheme provides 
for the transfer to the housing department of the mamage- 
ment and control of all the Council's estates connected 
with the housing of the working classes and for the 
manager to advise the committee on all matters bearing 
on this intricate subject. The General Purposes Com- 
mittee recommended : —* (a) That with a view to the re- 
organisation of the housing work of the Council, and 
in order to secure more efficient and economical 
administration, а housing department Бе formed. 
(b That the head of the department be styled 
‘housing manager. (с) That a housing manager be 
appointed at a salary of /8оо per annum. (4) That the 
duties of the housing manager be as follows, (1) to be 
responsible for the charge and control of all estates and 
buildings laid out and erected by the Council for the 
housing of the working classes, including all lettings, 
small repairs, and the collection of rents, subject to the 
supervision of the comptroller as at present ; (2) to advise 
the committee as to the most suitable class of buildings 
to be erected, and generally on the whole question of 
dealing with the housing of the working classes; (3) to 
advise as to the rents ruling in the neighbourhood of any 
particular scheme, and as to the amount which should be 
set apart annually for necessary repairs, and generally to 
prepare the estimates as to the financial effect after 
obtaining all necessary information from the various 
departments; (4) to search for and advise as to sites 
suitable for the erection of working-class dwellings. (e) 
That the valuation of land and the acquisition of property 
in connection with housing schemes do remain in the 
hands of the Council's valuer. (f) That the architect do 
prepare the designs for new buildings as directed by the 
Housing Committee, do supervise their erection, do advise 
thereon, and be responsible for the main structural repairs 
required to the dwellings. (g) That the duties of the 
medical officer of health in connection with the housing 
work do remain unchanged." . 

After some little discussion, the Committee's recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted, and the scheme 
generally approved. 


Tue COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE NEw STRAND 
FRONTAGES. 


The Improvements Committee presented a report on 
this subject, but there was nothing in it of new interest or 
information. The Council were simply informed of the 
names of the authors of the designs, each of whom is to 
receive £250. Of the nature of Mr. Norman Shaw's 
report not a word was said. | 


KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


On the recommendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee, it was agreed to contribute / 5,918, one-half the 
net cost of the widening of King Street, Hammersmith, 
between 197, King Street and St. Peter's Boys! School. 


WANDSWORTH PARK. 


The Parks Committee asked the Council to sanction an 
expenditure of £16,250 for building a river wall іп the new 
open space at Wandsworth, to be called Wandsworth Park. 
The original estimate for the wall was £6,000, but some 
difficulties in regard to the foundations have led to the 
proposed increase in cost. 

After Lord Meath had protested against building an 
ugly, heavy river wall at such a place as Wandsworth, just 
opposite Hurlingham, and some little further discussion, 
the recommendation was withdrawn. 


More TRAMWAYS TO BE PURCHASED. 


The Council agreed to a motion proposing to ascertain 
from the North Metropolitan Tramways Company at what 
price they will surrender the lease now held from the 
Council, which expires in July, 1910. 


| — 0€ 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE inaugural address was delivered last evening (the 
22nd inst.) at the opening meeting of this Society 
by the president, Mr. T. Walter L. Emden. 

Mr. Emden referred first of all to the Society's work in 
support of the compulsory education and registration of 
architects, and urged upon those who desired to see the 
status of the profession raised, and the door closed to in- 
competent men, to join hands with the Society, and lend 
their aid to the work of registration, 

In regard to architectural training, Mr. Emden pointed 
out that the discipline and business habits now obtained 
by pupils who are trained in an office could not be ob- 
tained by attending classes or lectures alone. It was, he 
thought, by a combination of the two that improvement 
was to be effected. Every pupil's articles should contain 
a provision for him to attend regularly and at stated times 
classes and lectures provided at some recognised centres. 
But he did not see much chance of this improvement 
until we had a scheme arranged by, say, the London 
University, with lectures, classes and professors similar to 
that which obtained on the Continent and in America. 
Го multiply the existing so-called architectural training 
centres was, in his opinion, only peddling and dabbling 
with the question, and would oh increase the evils now 
existing, and provide no sound and solid basis upon 
which to build a proper Architectural College. 

Passing from this question, all-important as it is, I 
come to another matter which it seems to me has been 
dealt with somewhat late in the day. Not until it had 
grown into an evil of such dimensions as to make building 
operations almost prohibitive in many cases, has the 
Institute attempted to deal with it; even then, only after 
this Society had brought the matter into prominence. 

Mr. Emden next referred to the question of light and air, 
upon which subject the Society had petitioned the Lord 
Chancellor, and had ventilated the question at their meet- 
ings. He was glad to see that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had now come forward and formed a 
committee to deal with tke question, and he hoped that it 
would press forward without delay until this much-needed 
reform was accomplished. Не urged, however, that the 
au must, on all occasions, still continue to ventilate 
the subject, and in doing so help the endeavours of the 
Institute, ۱ 

Passing on to consider the subject of London street im- 
provements, Mr. Emden said it had been suggested that 
the improvements and alterations made in London streets 
were not made upon any consistent plan, and that London 
should be laid out on a great comprehensive scheme 
irrespective of its present streets. Such a suggestion, of 
course, was absolutely impracticable, in a busy city of the 
magnitude of London, to those who made a study of the 
problem. Apart from the fact that it was probable that no 
agreement would ever be arrived at as to the best method 
of relaying out London, the vast extent would tax even a 
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nation's wealth ; and it would be impossible for any muni- 
cipality to carry it out. Attention was constantly drawn 
to the Ring Strasse of Vienna, the Unter den Linden of 
Berlin, and the Boulevards of Paris, and the suggestion 
was more or less given to the minds of those who did not 
know, that these cities consisted of a series of great streets 
and boulevards. Such was not the case, for practically 
outside the streets mentioned, these cities consisted of 
narrow irregular streets, in an infinitely worse sanitary 
condition than those of London. Mr. Emden did not 
think the average of narrow streets in London, pro- 
portionate to its size, was anything like as high as they 
were in any of the cities mentioned. Мг. Emden thought 
that the London County Council in the question of 1m- 
provements had of late years done decidedly well; and 
while he did not agree with all that was proposed, yet he 
did not think that the Council had carried out its schemes 
of improvement without giving full consideration to the 
effect upon London as a whole. 

As regards the new Holborn to the Strand thoroughfare 
Mr. Emden said he did not agree with the idea which had 
been carried out for obtaining designs for the new street, 
but he was of opinion that the instructions were drawn 
with insufficient consideration. Тһе necessity in dealing 
with a business street like the Strand was that the 
designs should be made for the accommodation 
of business premises, not for a public building ог 
monument. Great classic blocks might be beautiful, 
but in the Strand, if they were erected, they would 
be practically useless from a business point of view. 
Buildings such as were proposed by tbe designs had not 
sufficient light for their use as ordinary offices, and were 
absolutely unsuited and impossible for shops, and to erect 
them with three great floors, in a building of at least eighty 
feet in height, instead of seven was so uneconomical that 
if such restrictions were imposed it would not only hamper 
the letting of the land, but make it absolutely impossible 
to deal with it upon anything like commercial terms, or 
even prevent it being dealt with at all. The Strand was а 
street of shops and offices, and it would be quite out of 
reason to expect anyone to erect buildings in which it was 
utterly impossible to carry on a shop business, and to erect 
offices of dimensions suitable only to the principal rooms 
and halls of the Foreign Office. Desirable as it is to see 
the Corporation of our great cities consulting the profession 
on the elevations to its new streets and improvements, it 
must be remembered that such consultations could, on the 
one side, be only of use when the Corporation clearly 
defined the purposes for which the street was to be used, 
and would only be asked in the future if architects would 
mix some commonsense with their suggestions, and 
design buildings not only architectural, but suitable for 
the purpose and position. | 

here were at the present moment in the provincial 
cities and boroughs, and particularly in London, remarked 
Mr. Emden, many opportunities for the profession which 
should provide openings for proving from an artistic and 
constructive point of view that the profession was not 
deteriorating, but was making solid advance. The many 
improvements and openings of good streets must neces- 
sarily provide sites for buildings; and the increasing 
necessity for wider streets must in itself give opportunity 
to the architect for a better illustration of his art than at 
present was obtained in the narrow thoroughfares of many 


of our cities. 

Mr. Emden next alluded to the question of subways to 
meet the congested and ever-increasing volume of passen- 
ger and vebicular traffic, which crowded and rendered our 
public streets impassable, and the constant pulling up of 
the thoroughfares for pipes, wires, etc., which created a 
serious loss to many, and inconvenience to all. The 
method of dealiug with subways seemed to him to be by 
excavating the whole of the ground between the houses on 
either side of the road to a sufficient depth, and then 
arching over to the road level. Such space as was now 
allowed for vaults would still be allowed, and belong to 
the houses on each side of the road, and there would be 
a still further amount of cellarage which could be let at 
fairly remunerative rents, particularly as the work of con- 
struction would be carried out at the low rate of interest 
which is paid by a public body. There would remain 
space for one or two side walks (according to the width 
of the street) down which the publie could pass, much to 
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its personal safety and convenience particularly incrowded 
thoroughfares. There was also no reason why, where 
spaced admitted, provision should not be made for a 


special track for cyclists. The middle portion of the sub. 
way would be retained as a tunnel, in which all the various 
pipes and tubes belonging to water, gas, electric, hydraulic, 
and other companies could be laid. Under it the sewer, 
with the necessary manholes, etc., for entering. 

There might be, and necessarily would be, difficulties in 
carrying such a scheme of subways out, said Mr. Emden, 
but this would be compensated for by the many advantages 
which would be gained to the public when they were once 
constructed. Apart from those advantages which were 
obvious, he pointed out that there being іп the arch a solid 
concrete foundation upon which the road and pavements 
would be laid, there would be no such thing as the sinking 
and giving way of portions of the road surface, and as a 
further consequence, and because it would not be con- 
stantly torn up, the road would wear more evenly and 
last for a much longer period. Another advantage would 
be in the fact that whenever it became necessary to relay 
the road, the inconvenience would be extremely slight, 
inasmuch as it would merely mean the taking up of the 
old cubes or blocks and the immediate relaying of the new, 
a matter which could be performed in small sections and 
with the smallest amount of inconvenience to the traffic 
and to the business carried on by the occupants of the 
street. 

To sum up the advantages in constructing a compre- 
hensive scheme of subways, Mr. Emden pointed out that 
there was not only the fact that the probable rentals 
obtained from the various companies occupying them with 
their tubes, pipes, and from the cellarage, would be ۰ 
cient to pay a good interest on the outlay; but the roads 
would last longer, the public would be rarely incon- 
venienced, if at all, by any taking up and relaying of roads, 
and all the powers of the numerous companies, so harass- 
ing and difficult for a public authority to deal witb, and 
by which they could, and did, constantly pull roads up 
would be done away with, and the expense incidental to 
the superintendence, etc., of all these pullings up and 
relayings would be saved to the public authority, and 
hence to the public rates. Lastly, but not least, the 
inconvenience to the public and the loss to business would 
become things of the past. For these reasons he believed 
that this was one of the subjects which would be strongly 
commended to the attention not only of the London 
County Council as the central authority, but also to the 
new municipalities, as, while rates might increase from 
many causes under the new authority, by this correspond. 
ing advantages would be given even if a valuable source 
of income was not provided, as he believed would be the 
case. 

In conclusion Mr. Emden expressed the hope that the 
Society of Architects would continue its prosperous career, 
and that its sphere of usefulness would, by the energy of 
members and those whom they hoped would join, be con- 


siderably increased. 
б —Q фе 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session was held on the 
14th inst, when Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A., 

the President, delivered his inaugural address. After 
briefly referring to the history and progress of the Society, 
which now numbers 53 members, 70 associates, and 
59 students, Mr. Glover took up the question of the housing 
of the poor. We give the following extract from his 


address :— . | 
In my opinion, said Mr. Glover, the speculative. Ban 


has been the most important agent in providing suitable 


houses for our poor. During that period, within three 
miles radius of Newcastle, 2,492 acres have beer laid out 
for building purposes, on about two-thirds of which the 
following houses have been erected : —109 detached villas, 
209 semi-detached villas, 1,960 superior self-contained, 


1,184 superior flats, 3,547 workmen's self-contained houses, 
12,788 workmen's flats, and at the present time 557 work- 
I think 16 5 
t less than 
-This 


men’s flats are in the course of erection. 
most important that ‘all flats should have no 
three rooms, so that the sexes can be separated. 


"ra 
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would not only be conducive to the health, but also to the 
moral tone of the occupants. І have had experience in 
estate development, and have had to do with the specu- 
lative builder. A very large proportion of the builders 1 
have met have been anxious to build sound property. The 
difficulty has been for those who have honestly carried out 
their work to get a price to compensaté them for the 
superior quality. | 

It is better, in my opinion, to leave the housing of our 
workmen in the hands of our speculative builder, than for 
corporations to erect gigantic structures which have not 
the healthy surroundings or domestic comfort of surburban 
houses. very effort should be made to educate our 
industrial classes to seek for and secure a comfortable 
home, and to make it their leading luxury, and to inculcate 


: within them a spirit of self-reliance which is, or should be, 


the backbone of the English character. The herding to- 
gether in one or two rooms is a fatal mistake, both morally 
and physically. I would encourage the speculative builder 
by giving him an advantage over others. For example, if 
а single site is sold at 6s. per yard, if he will take six sites 
I would let him have them at 5s. 6d., which, on an area of 
150 yards, gives him a profit or discount of Z3 15$. per 
site. This would not entail much loss on the owner, inas- 
much as the builder would urge on the completion of the 
six houses in the specified time. It is also important that 
tbe system of advances should be as liberal as possible, 
and at a reasonable cost for solicitors’ and architects’ 
charges. There is no sounder investment for a workman's 
savings than by reducing his interest on the advance, and 
thus eventually paying off and calling the house his own, 
which becomes a good old age pension, far better than 
pauperising by the Government grant. 

If the Corporations owning large areas of land, and 
private individuals who are putting land into the market 
for building purposes, would assist by selling it at a price 
tbat would induce speculators to take it up, I feel that the 
supply could be kept quite ahead of the demand. For 
instance, Jand let for agricultural purposes seldom exceeds 
£5 per acre, but as soon as it is brought into the market 
for building purposes, it is lifted enormously in value—if 
near a town to about 41,000 per acre, which, at 4 per 
cent., means £ 40 ре acre, or practically 4s. per yard. The 
area given up for roads is about one.third, and this 
increases the cost of the net building area to about 6s. per 
yard, which is not above the average ; but if it could be 
sold for less, it would very much facilitate sales, and sites 
with a larger area would be more readily saleable; that is, 
instead of building a flat on 30 ft. by 55 ft., make them 
22 ft. by 65 ft., and reduce the area of roads in proportion 
to the sale of land. To reduce the cost of the workman's 
house, the question of avenues instead of front streets 
should be seriously considered, as, instead of paying 125. 
per foot frontage for road.making, it would only involve 
about 25. 6d. to 35. If front streets are adopted, I would 
strongly urge the doing away with the back streets, which 
cost from 8s. to 10s. per fcot, besides the continual cost of 
wear, tear, and scavenging. 1 do not suggest that the rear 
of the houses should be increased, or that the land given 
up as half back street should be built upon, but that the 
space should be devoted to garden purposes. 

The allotment system is, 1 consider, a step in the 
right direction. И an allotment could be secured in 
close proximity to the house of an artisan it would add 
materially to his comfort and convenience, This might 
be accomplished if the price of land was reduced by 
making the site 120 ft. instead of бо ft. in depth, which, 
on a 21 ft. site, would give him about 150 yds. of garden 
ground or open space. Take the Corporation land at 
Walker: During the last 20 years there have been sold 
on lease about 15 acres, on which 364 houses have been 
erected, or about 26 houses per acre. At the present 
time there are about 62 acres laid out for building pur- 
poses, and this, on the basis of 26 sites per acre, would 
give over 1,600 sites, and if built in flats would give 3,200 
separate dwellings; and this, taking the average family 
to number five, would give accommodation {ог 16,000 
persons. Now, though it is a well-known fact that 
Newcastle speculators find that freehold property finds a 
very much more ready sale than leasehold, there being 
no depreciation of lease or annual payment to frighten 
purchasers, Г think that, assuming this land cannot be 
enfranchised, something might be done in the way of 


seling on a perpetual annual ground rent, say based on 
£1,000 per acre at 5 per cent., which would equal £50 
рег acre per annum; or, taking 26 sites per acre at the 
annual ground rent of /2 per site, would give a return 
of £25 per acre per annum, and thus get over the dif- 
ficulty of depreciation of lease, and a ground rent of 
105. per quarter would not be a very serious charge. 

During the last 15 years the cost of a.workman's 
dwelling has been considerably increased owing to the 
shorter hours of labour and increased wages, and what 
is more serious, the same amount of work is not pro- 
duced in the given time. А flat that 15 years ago could 
be erected for £240 now cost £320. The rent of the 
workman's house has increased by the free education and 
School Board rate. 


LD E e 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ta annual meeting of the Dirmingham Master 

Builders’ Association took place on the 15th inst., 
Mr. Е. С. Whittall (president) taking the chair. There 
was only a very small attendance of members. The 
committee, in presenting their annual report, regretted to 
have to record a falling off in the volume of trade, owing, 
without doubt, to the high prices of material and labour 
now ruling. After referring to certain local labour disputes, 
the committee stated that they had from time to time 
during the year called the attention of the members to such 
points as the necessity of insisting upon equitable forms of 
contract, with proper safeguards as to strikes, weather, and 
arbitration; the desirability of increasing in some trades 
the number of apprentices; the most satisfactory way to 
insure sub-contractors' workmen, and the decision of Mr. 
Justice Bigham as to the finality of a builder's estimate. 
Correspondence and a deputation to the Sites and 
Buildings Committee of tbe Birmingham School Board 
secured the alteration of a proposed clause in their form of 
contract, which it was felt might be prejudicial to the 
trade. Reference was also made to the excellent local 
efforts made in subscribing to the building trades' gift 
to the nation. Owing to the rapid advance in the prices 
of all material, it has been necessary to revise the sche- 
dule of day work prices. The balance-sheet showed a 
sum of Z 187. 

On the motion of the president, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
Whitehouse, the report was adopted, Mr. Whitehouse 
remarking that, considering how much remained to be 
done by the association, he was surprised at the atten- 
dance being so small. 

The president (Mr. Whittall), the vice-president (Mr. 
Albert S. Smith), the treasurer (Mr. G. Twigg), the auditors 
(Mr. T. Johnson and Mr. ]. $. Surman), and the secretary 
(Mr. Ernest J. Bigwood), were re-elected, and the com- 
mittee, with one alteration, were re-elected. 

In the evening a dinner was held, at which a large com- 
pany was present. | 


e) 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE opening meeting of the 147th session of the Society 

of Arts was held on Wednesday evening, when Sir 

John Evans gave his inaugural address, taking for his 
subject “The Origin, Development, and Aims of our 
Scientific Societies." Іп the course of his address he re- 
marked that the present condition of science was certainly 
due to the organised efforts of such societies as the Royal 
Society and its subordinate bodies in this and other coun- 
tries. They secured public recognition for science and for 
those who pursued it ; they prevented overlapping, and tbey 
brought influence to bear on the public and on the Govern- 
ment. An active society was a corporation with a perpetual 
succession. An excellent example of the reciprocal in- 
fluence of scientific workers and of a scientific institution 
upon each other wasafforded by the Royal Institution. With- 
out Davy, Faraday, or Tyndall the Royal Institution would 
never have become the important body it nowis. But with- 
out the Royal Institution neither Davy nor Faraday would 
have had any opportunity of carrying out their scientific 
work and of obtaining their scientific reputation, Мо 
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doubt with all the three parent societies there had been 
periods during which they vegetated rather than lived, but 
these seasons of rest or torpor had not in the long run 
impaired their utility or prestige. There was a tradition 
that once in days gone by a secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries was heard to say, “ Would to God there was 
nothing in this world older than a new-laid egg.” Yet the 
Society still survived and was still carrying on useful and 
valuable work. 

The Society's medals for papers read during the past 
узаг were afterwards presented. Тһе recipients were Sir 

. Lee-Warner, Mr. Christopher Rawson, Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun, and Miss Halsey. Medals have also been 
awarded, but were not presented last night owing to the 
absence of the medallists, to the following :—Mr. D. E. 
Hutchins, Sir W. Martin Conway, Mr. Edmund Wilson, 
Professor R. W. Wood, Mr. Edwin Bell, Professor W. 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. John Ferguson, and Sir Charles 


Dilke. 
— — 
TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of Birstall Church, Leicester, has been 

carried out by means of Mackay's Patent Invisible 

Roof Ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
Ventilating Engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Тне Girls Institute, Darlaston, Staffordshire, has been 
ventilated by means of Mackay's patent direct.acting 
invisible roof ventilators and improved fresh air inlet 
brackets, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, venti- 
lating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tur heating of the new Wesleyan Schools, Great 
Thornton Street, Hull, is to be by Spencer's patent 
heating and ventilating “ Ventilo" radiators, the patentee 
and sole maker of which is W. F. Spencer, Cross Bank 
Works, Oldham, who is also installing the apparatus. 


Tux Blackburn Corporation have formally assented to the 
proposal of the General Post Office to erect a new. post 
office for the borough in Darwin Street. Тһе building is 
estimated to cost £25,000, and its close proximity to the 
railway station will, it is estimated, effect a saving of £100 
per annum. This decision has finally disposed of the 
project to adapt the existing Town Hall to postal 
purposes. 

Messrs. ROBERT Воүів & бом, [лмітЕр, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, offer to supply on loan, free of charge, for lectures 
on hygiene, lantern slides illustrating the Boyle system of 
‘natural ventilation. The firm also purpose meeting the 
large number of applications received from principals of 
colleges, technical institutes for working models and 
diagrams of the system for use in classes and museums by 
supplying the models and diagrams at cost price. 


Owınc to the recent disastrous floods having submerged 
the Coal Gas Works of Calcutta, the Pioneer Acetylene 
Gas Company of India were suddenly called upon to light 
Hourah Railway Station, the largest in India. Five of the 
Thorn and Hoddle Acetylene Company's generators were 
at once fixed, and the whole installation was at work 
within tbree days. Тһе Coal Gas Company wrote heartily 
thanking the Acetyline Gas Company for coming so 
promptly to tbe rescue. | | | 
ameta — 
JOTTINGS. 


STATUE of the Duke of Norfolk, the work of Mr. 
. Onslow Fcrd, R.A., has been unveiled at the 
Sheffield Town Hall. It has been presented to the Cor. 
poration in grateful recognition of the Duke's public 


services to the city. 


Tue Hawick Corporation have been offered a free site by 
Mr. C. J. Wilson, manufacturer, Deanfield, on which to 
build the. proposed public library and reading rooms, 
towards the erection of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
promised £10,000, subject to the site being secured. The 
site is in Commercial Road. 
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THE Surrey County Council have unanimously decided to 
build a new lunatic asylum on the Netherne Estate, in the 
eastern part of the county, at an estimated cost of 
£300,000. Тһе proposed new asylum will hold об 
patients, separate accommodation being provided for 
possibly curable cases, idiot and imbecile children, and 


working patients. 


Тнв contract for the new Britannia Pier at Great 
Yarmouth has been secured by the Widnes Foundry 
Company, of Widnes, who have already commenced 
operations. The pier and pavilion, which will be con. 
structed from the designs of Messrs. Mayoh & Haley, 
Civil Engineers, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C., will cost nearly 450,000, and take two years to 


complete. 


AT a meeting of the election committee of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, held on the 14th inst. the following 
were elected members :—T. К. Atkinson,{Penrith ; Е.В, 
Howarth, Sedgley, near Dudley; Н. E. Milton, 
Gravesend. Associates: Н. ). Hammick, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth; Н. Р. James, Chesham; J. Jenkins, Harlow; 


E. Vittorio, Surbiton. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, of which the Lord 
Mayor is President, the report of the work done during 
the month showed that insanitary conditions had been 
dealt with in Tottenham, West Ham, Whitechapel, 
Clerkenwell, Greenwich, Camberwell, Kensiogtor, 
Battersea, Islington, Lambeth, Hackney, St. George-the- 
Martyr, Wandsworth, Willesden, Paddington, and St. 
Marylebone. The number of houses dealt with during the 


month was 777. | 


Тне parish church of Tuxford, dedicated to St Nicholas 
has just received a votive offering, taking the form of an 
ornately-sculptured pulpit, made mainly of marble and ala- 
baster. It has been placed upon the north side of the sacred 
fane, and is approached by four Portland stone steps from 
the soutb. It is designed in the Perpendicular or 15 
Century style of Gothic art, and stands upon a massive shaft 
of polished Devonshire marble. The pulpit has been 
executed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, the well-known 
church sculptors, of Exeter. | 


THE Graüd Theatre at Woolwich has recently been 
opened. Тһе theatre has been built from designs of Mr. 
D. Crewe, and occupies a central position in the town, 
having a frontage of 80 ft., and a depth of 160 ft. Itis 
built of red brick, with Bath stone pilasters and dressings, 
side turrets, and a central domed roof. In the front are 
four powerful arc lamps, and the interior is lighted by 
1,500 electric lamps. The stage measures 43 ft. by 80 ft., 
and the height to the grid is 56 ft. The auditorium hasa 
width of 62 ft., and a depth of 75 ft., the entire seating 
accommodation being for 3,000 persons. 


THE new diocesan training college at Truro, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by Viscount Clifden on the 
15th ult., is being built from designs by Mr. O. Caldwell, 
of Penzance, and is to consist of a large dining-hall, school- 
room, and classroom, 20 cubicles, mistresses’ bedrooms 
and sitting-rooms, servants’ rooms, lavatories, &c. The 
eize of the dining-room will be 40 ft. by 24 ft.; another 
room, subdivided into 20 cubicles, will occupy the same 
space, and the schoolroom and classrooms will be together 
aslarge as the dining-hall. The mistresses' rooms are 
14 ft. square. The elevation of the building is of the same 
design as that of the existing college, and is built of local 
stone, The contractor is Mr. Miners, of Marazion. 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS IN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL COMPETITIONS. 


T ERE are certain outstanding factors in the conduct of 


architectural competitions which, though recognised in | 


part by the powers that be, and by architects themselves, 
are not so strongly and definitely insisted upon as they 
ought to be. The R.I.B.A. '' Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions ” contain practically all the 
conditions essential to the successful issue of competition 
wOrk. Yet all depends upon (1) the right interpretation of 
these conditions, and (2) their due fulfilment. 

Take the question of the professional assessor. It 
seems, perhaps, almost like repetition to insist again upon 
the absolute necessity for the exercise of more care and 
sound judgment in the appointment of the assessor. "This, 
as our Friends іп Council discussion clearly proved, 15 а 
most crucial point in the satisfactory deciding of a com- 
petition. Yet how is it that time after time some respect- 
able mediocrity has been nominated for the position, whose 
decision has been mostly, if not wholly, wrong and absurd. 
There are plenty of really good men whose names we 
should like to see more often in connection with the assess- 
ment of competitions, and in whose judgment, we feel sure, 
competitors would have every confidence. Mr. Water- 
house is, of course, an ideal assessor, whilst Messrs. 
Brydon, Hare, and Mountford are men whose work and 
experience specially qualify them to sit in judgment upon 
competitive designs. And what of the names of Beresford 
Pite, Baggallay, Lanchester, ]. S. Gibson, and others 
who could be named, in whose decision one might 
feel some certain degree of confidence that architecture 


would receive due consideration? We confess we have 


been surprised and disappointed to see men appointed 
assessors, even by presidents of the Institute, in whose 
qualifications as such we could have little or no confidence. 
To insist upon the appointment of an assessoris only half 
the battle; it is even of greater importance to see that the 
right man is chosen to actas such. And it is to this point 
that we would so strongly urge the need for the Institute's 
taking a really strong and definite line of action. 

Then there is the question of the employment of 
the author of the selected design, if the work is carried 
out. Іп the recent competition for the new Strand 
frontages this essential principle of competition was com- 
pletely set at naught. Тһе designs were to be bought out- 
right for a certain sum, and the Council claimed to be at 
liberty to make such use of the designs as they saw fit, and to 
be under no obligation to employ, ar secure the employment, 
of any of the selected architects to carry out their designs, 
or in any other capacity. And this condition was condoned 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and duly 
accepted by eight “leading” architects of the day! Who 
shall say after this that, as a profession, we are really in 
earnest about this question of competition reform? And 
if the Institute does not, as a representative authority, 
adhere to its own approved and adopted conditions, how 
shall x prevent its members from transgressing?  Arcbi- 
tects, it is true, are notoriously lacking in the matter of 
co-operative action in regard to professional abuses, but 
what architects in their individual capacity may fail to do 
а properly organised corporate body like the Institute 
ought to find neither reason nor difficulty in ۰ 
plishing. 

. Another point which seems to be clearly demonstrated 
is that the evils of architectural competitions are by no 
means confined to the open system. If conditions which 
are wrong in the case of an open competition are adopted 
ша limited competition the evil is just as great in the one 
case as the other, neither more nor less. And, unfortu- 
nately, it not infrequently happens that they are. In fact, 
an open competition may be conducted on quite as good 
and satisfactory lines as one that is confined to a selected 
number of competitors. All depends upon the conditions. 
If these are right, then an open competition may end up 
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quite as well, if not better, than a limited one. It certainly 
opens the door of opportunity for the younger and less 
known men—sometimes to the advantage of the promoters 
аз well as the competitors. Under proper conditions, and 
with suitable restrictions as to the amount of work to be 
done by the competitors, we see no more hatm in the open 
System than in the limited, either in regard to the competi- 
tors or the results architecturally. There are, of course, a 
certain number of architects who would decline to enter an 
open competition, though they may have won their earlier 
successes therein. Well, their abstention only gives other 
men a better chance, 

It has been somewhat the fashion to decry the value of 
competitions, and Mr. Emerson, in his presidential 
address, drew a very doleful picture of the frightful loss 
entailed upon architects who engaged in them. But there 
is another side to the question, which has been very well 
put by a correspondent, who is an architect first and а 
competitor afterwards. We quote his experience for the 
benefit of the young architect :—‘‘I have six weeks’ time 
and no work to do, Í make a design for a building costing 
£20,000. I stand to win the work and £1,000; on the 
other hand I stand to work six weeks for nothing, but what 
do I lose if I have no work to do? Perhaps six weeks’ 
golf, and does not the increased facility for work that 
practice gives count for anything ? Everything in the way 
of work is cumulative. I can sit down to almost any sub- 
ject now, knowing that I can turn out at least a fair work- 
able design. Without the competitive practice I could 
only design small buildings, because I have never had the 
actual opportunity of carrying out larger ones. If I win 
a competition, it is not simply the result of having stadied 
that subject, but of years of work on other things, which 
have made me more supple-minded and inventive. How- 
ever 1 may have failed of success so far, I would say to 
any beginner study old work reasonably and thoroughly, 
and compete for all you are worth, if you mean to be any- 
thing more than an unhappy mediocrity!” 

But if only every competition, open or limited, were con- 
ducted upon those fundamental principles of rightness and 
fair dealing as between promoters and competitors, so 
clearly defined in the R.I.B.A. “ Suggestions," one need 
have little fear as to’the results, architectural or other- 
wise. It is because architects as a body are not united in 
their determination to resist the imposition of unfair, or 
unsatisfactory, conditions, that such conditions exist. And 
we venture to say that it is because the Institute has not 
been at all times sufficiently firm and decisive in its insis- 
tence upon its approved conditions being followed in all 
competitions over which it can exercise any influence at 
all that the strength of unity has been weakened in the 
general body of architects themselves. Тһе action of the 
Institute in regard to the recent County Council compe- 
tition could not but make architects feel how hard it is to 
secure that strong moral support which should be forth- 
coming from an authoritative representative  profes- 
sional body. And И the Institute, with all its 
prestige of representative authority behind it, trims its 
sails to the wind so as to secure a doubtful pro- 
fessional advantage, what can one say to the poor architect 
whodoes the same thing for sake of his bread-and-butter? 
If we are to have more co-operation amongst architects, 
then the Institute, and our other architectural societies, 
must, by every means in their power, and at all times, 
make their influence felt on the side of right. If this 
were actually the case then such results as that in the 
Belfast Assembly Hall competition would be practically 
rendered impossible. And once architects realised the 
possibility of placing implicit confidence in their repre- 
sentative societies they would probably soon come to have 


more confidence in each other. 


a 


THE PENSHURST VILLAGE HALL. 
(See Illustrations.) 


ONE of the prettiest villages in England, Penshurst, 

owes a good deal of its present architectural effect to 
the discriminating care of old buildings and judicious 
mixture of restoration and modern additions. A good 
deal of the result, as we have before pointed out, is no 
doubt due to the talent of the late Mr. George Devey, 
architect, some of whose work, аз well as the older 
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examples, we have already illustrated. But delightful as 
Penshurst was before, it is even better now, for another 
architect of ability has come on the scene in the person of 
Mr. Maberley Smith, and to him we owe two or three 
recent buildings at Penshurst of very excellent quality. 
One of these buildings is a picturesque laundry building ; 
another, a residence for Dr. Wood ; and another is a 
village hall, which we now illustrate. 

One of the pleasant features of village and rural life is 
surely the possibility of a village hall. At any rate this is 
so when you get a village hall like that at Penshurst. 
Here we find a hall for meetings and entertainments, with 
a proper stage, a refreshment bar, a reading and writing 
room, a fine billiard room, and lavatory and bath-rooms. 
Only a small subscription is charged for membership of 
the village club (5s. per annum), so that everyone may 


partake of its advantages. 
Of course, the mere provision of a certain definite amount 


of accommodation is one of the least important features to 


an architect! When it is all done with the admirable 
taste shown at Penshurst there is something to be really 
grateful for. The following of the local traditional methods in 
the half-timber work is not carried out in any sham or half- 
hearted fashion, but in good oak protected at all its weather 
surfaces by good lead work. Inside, the scantlings of 
timbers are generous enough to please the most ardent 
lover of old work. Local materials are used throughout, 
including the local sandstone, which is excellent in colour 
and texture. Here it may be noted that whilst the half- 
timber work, following the old domestic architecture of the 
district, is used in part of the building, in that portion 
devoted to more public uses the design develops into a 
more permanent stone construction. 

The actual club section of the building includes a 
reading room, a boys' room, and a billiard room with 
bath-rooms and coffee bar for the use of members. The 
refreshment bar also serves public tables, in the lobby, 
and this produces considerable revenue to the club, 
especially in the service of tea іп the summer months. At 
the same time the main object of the building was to 
provide an entertainment ball with a permanent stage and 
arrangements for giving theatrical entertainments, whilst 
theauditorium could be used for dancing, gymnastics, or other 
purposes. Anadmirabledrop scenehas been painted for the 
stage, andit may benoted that theswinging lamps whichlight 
the hall can be turned at will,so that the reflectors turn 
the illumination either on to the body of the hall or on to 
thestage. А clever piece of modelling in plaster of St. 
George and the Dragon, by Mr. Michael Murphy, fills the 
tympanum over the stage opening. 

The cost of the structure appears to have been a little 
over £4,000. The whole cost has been defrayed by 
Arnold F. Hills, Esq., in memory of his father and 
mother. Not only the inhabitants of Penshurst and the 
neighbourhood but many visitors thereto remain greatly 
indebted to the generous donor for so well-directed a 
memorial. Mr. Maberley Smith, of 62, Berners Street, W., 
was the architect, and Mr. Hope Constable, of Penshurst, 


the contractor. 
T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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BRICKS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ho часе 


By HARRY HEMS. 


OUTH AFRICA embraces, as ‘we are all aware, 
almost as much country as all Europe, and therefore 
the query, “ What sort of bricks have you in your 
country ? ” put to a chance student from Зри Africa by 
a lecturer was rather too ambiguous to be of practical 
service. It is reported that the reply the young. man 
made was that “they break if they fall to the ground, ora 
are too hard, but that when covered with stucco in front 
and wall-paper at the back, they manage to do." И this 
Colonial came from Cape Town he described, with much 
accuracy the majority of bricks he has seen in that city 
and its suburbs. 

The only decent brickwork 1 saw in Cape Town was 
upon the Houses of Parliament. They were built at a 
cost of nearly a quarter of a million of money by Bull, of 
Southampton, the same contractor who erected our Law 
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Courts in London. They were completed in 1886. The 
base all around is of Paarl granite, whilst above is red 
brick—excellent bricks, and particularly well laid, АП 
these bricks were exported from England, and so were the 
¢“ brickies " who laid them. Most of the brickfields I went 
into at Cape Town are near the bay upon the road to 
Rondebosch, where is situated Groote Schuur, the resi. 
dence of Mr. Cecil J. Rhodes. This house, designed by 
Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Cape Town, 
is, by a very long way, the best mansion, architecturally 
speaking, I met with anywhere in a somewhat lengthened 
tour (before the war through Cape Colony, Natal, 
Bechuanaland, and the conquered provinces, then known 
as the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 

These bricks at Cape Town were the most rotten things 
I ever saw in my life, and the building, for that matter, 
more particularly outside the actual city, is precisely as 
bad. Buildings appear to be carried up rough, cheap, and 
very nasty, the wretched bricks being laid in clay mortar, 
and then their faces slobbered over with plaster. Founda 
tions are built of stone rubble ; also with so-called mortar, 
which is, pure and simply, clay. Stores and large busi- 
ness places are carried up with the same horrible bricks 
just as roughly as humbler edifices, the walls afterwards 
being covered over with red plaster, and then pointed 
down to imitate proper. brickwork—all artificial and a 
sham! There appears to be no recognised Building Act 
or bye-laws. The municipal authorities have a few simple 
regulations and rules, but they are practically totally 
ignored. 

Fair clay, I am told, is to be found on the Cape Flats 
and the Ktolin in the Cape district, but I confess to never 
having seen it. On the other hand, in Natal—“the 
Golden Colony ’’—splendid red bricks are to be seen in 
many parts. At Pietermaritzburg I was much struck with 
the excellence of the bricks and the capital manner in 
which they appear, almost invariably, to be laid. At 
Mafeking, in Bechuanaland, I found the bricks most in 
use to be simply sun-dried—made of a mixture much like 
Devonshire “cob "—and each measuring about two feet 
by one foot by one foot. The post office, for instance, at 
that gallant little place is built of these big unburnt bricks, 

As one gets further north the cost of building materials 
naturally increases. At Bulawayo, at the time I refer to, 
fair bricks could be procured for 705. a thousand ; whilst 
at Gwelo, rather more than 100 miles further on towards 
Salisbury, the same kind of brick cost £6 a thousand. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


P to the present nothing has been heard of Mr. Norman 
Shaw's report upon the competitive designs for the 

new Strand frontages. It would really seem as if it was not 
to see the light, for the time for its publication is long 
past, the County Council having formally agreed to pay 
over the £250 to each competitor, and the transaction 
between the competitors and themselves being thus ended. 
Whether or not the Council will take Mr. Norman Shaw's 
report into formal consideration, for the purpose of coming 
to a decision as to which, if any, of the designs shall be 
adopted, appears to be very problematical indeed now. In 
fact, so far as the County Hall part of the scheme is con- 
cerned, the Council's adoption at Tuesday's meetíng of 
the recommendation of tke Special Committee on New 
Offices, to the effect tbat it is not expedient to reserve а 
site on the crescent island for a county hall, apparently 
determines the fate of this portion of the competitive 
designs. Тһе further decision of the Council, that the 
committee should, without delay, report as to what site 
they do recommend for new offices, gives additional colour 
to the belief that the idea of a county hall being erected 
in the Strand will never come to pass. We are not sur- 
prised, for the site is not only exceedingly costly, but has 
never found much favour with the bulk of the Council, we 
believe, as regards its situation. Westminster—somewhere 
within easy access of the Houses of Parliament and the 
public departments—is undoubtedly more in {һе minds of 
thé Council as a desirable locality for their new offices. 
And we do not blame them. But it would be vastly inter- 
esting to know what is to be the outcome of this expendi- 
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ture of £2,000 upon “competitive " designs, so-called. At 
present the whole business is a blank. 


WE are glad to see that the London County Council have 
declined to be а party to the mutilation of the steps of 
the Church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. Тһе Improve- 
ments Committee recommended that the Council should 
contribute one-third of the cost of the proposed widening 
of St. Martin's Place, on condition that the new Council 
of the City of Westminster should agree to retain the 
platform on the steps on the southern side of the church, 
this being considered the least objectionable method of 
providing for the widening of the thoroughfare at this 
point (see illustrations in the British Architect last week). 
But the Council decided, in view of the report of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, whose advice they had 
sought, not to take the responsibility of sanctioning the 
proposed alteration by contributing any part of the cost. 
By way of an alternative Dr. Longstaffe, chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, proposed taking a slice off the 
National Gallery, and Mr. John Burns suggested moving 
the church back bodily some 40 ft. ! 


Our of the criticisms we have received upon the competitive 
designs for the new Strand frontages we have selected, as 
being the best, the one sent in by Mr. Malcolm Stark, s, 
Great College Street, Westminster, to whom we make the 
offered award. Mr. Stark's postcard runs as follows : — 
* Design No. و2‎ transcends all others for monumental 
and dignified treatment, restful yet varied sky-line : the 
expression of municipal and commercial purpose, co- 
ordinating with the artistic spirit, individuality, and re- 
spect for classic precedent. The dome in this design is 
placed where it should be—commanding a splendid and 
long vista.” 


THE names of the architects selected to submit competitive 
designs for the new Bristol Infirmary, to accommodate 
1,000 beds, are as follows: Messrs. Crisp & Oatley, 
W. L. Bernard, W. L. Gough, W. S. Shurmer, Frank 
Wills, Bligh Bond & Williams, all of Bristol; Messrs. 
A. and C. Harston, H. Percy Adams, Giles Gough & 
Trollope and Newman & Newman, all of London; Mr. C. 
W. Bevis, Portsmouth ; Mr. Arthur Marshall, Nottingham. 


To the lover of old times and methods а little quarto just 
issued by Mr. Batsford will be very welcome. ۵ 
Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent and Sussex " contains 
one hundred collotype plates from photographs specially 
by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, and descriptive notes and 
sketches by E. Guy Dawber, architect. It is hardly likely 
that half-timber work will long remain as “practical 
politics " with architects, for the idea of uniting plaster 
and timber in the old style is wrong constructively, and 
nearly sure to lead to trouble. We have heard one who 
admires it say that if he does have it, the real substantial 
construction to keep out the weather shall be behind it ! 
However, a true record of the details of this class of work 
is pleasant to have, and if students will learn the lessons 
they teach of nice proportions and outlines, and of quiet 
simplicity, they may make the study of a little volume like 
this very useful. Perhaps those to whom the artistic sense 
is denied, but who yet find themselves architects, will not 
much value photographs of old cottages, but it is both 
pleasant and really useful to the genuine artist to have a 
friendly reminder like this of the architectural lessons old 
work teaches. Mr. Guy Dawber's notes are discriminatory 
and interesting, and he has himself, in his own practice, 
shown that he understands the keystone to the harmonies 
of old cottage design. 


Apropos of the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the Daily 
Chronicle recalls the fact that Frederic Sullivan—the com- 
poser's elder brother, who was the original Judge in 
“ Trial by Jury" at the Royalty in 1875— was brought up 
as an architect, and of him the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen used to relate an anecdote. When he was Mr. 
Charles Russell the future Lord Chief Justice had to 
examine Frederic Sullivan as a witness. One of his 
uestions was, “ You are an architect, I believe, Mr. 
ullivan ?” to which Sullivan replied, “І have been an 
architect, but am now on the stage," aud added, ‘You 
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see, I am still drawing big houses." He died in 1877 at 
the age of 36. 


EXETER GUILDHALL front has once more been shorn of the 
wooden casing which has hidden its antique beauty during 
the process of restoration, but it cannot be said, remarks 
the Western Morning News, that the result has given general 
satisfaction. ‘‘Its ‘dingy’ appearance, produced by age, 
was formerly reckoned as a great part of itsbeauty. Тһе 
‘ restoration’ has changed it into a pasty white-washy erec- 
tion standing out in bold relief against the High Street, a 
change so complete that it is scarcely recognisable from its 
former self. Experts, however, say that we must wait 
awhile before passing judgment, for a very few years will 
suffice to tone down the somewhat jarring effect of the 
۲65۸0۲6۲۳5 efforts. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, who certainly should know what is best, and 
the visible signs of decay and probable collapse have 
doubtless been arrested by efficient strengthening in all 
parts of the structure. Exonians have always been justly 
proud of the ancient edifice, so admired .by antiquaries, 
and they will be forgiven if somewhat premature in their 
judgment." 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association have just 
issued their syllabus of proceedings for the new session, 
which commenced on Wednesday evening with ап 
inaugural address by the president, Mr. Henry Е. Kerr. 
Amongst the papers to be read during the session is one 
by Professor Baldwin Brown on ““ Colour in Architecture,” 
whilst Mr. J. M. Brydon gives some account of The 
Work of Cockerell," and Sir John Sibbald offers his views 
upon “ Lunatic Asylum Design from a Medical Point of 
View." А number of interesting visits to buildings, new 
and old, have been arranged. 


“THe Duties or А CLERK oF Works” was the title 
of a paper read before the members of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College — Architectural 
Craftsmen's Society—on Friday evening last, by Mr. Tom 
Muir. In the course of his remarks Mr. Muir strongly 
recommended the regular reporting to the architect each 
week of the progress of the work by means of written 
statements framed on lines such as these: Number of 
men in respective trades employed each day with number 
of hours of each; state of weather and amount of work 
accomplished each day; drawings received and drawings 
required. Тһе taking of notes of extras or modifications 
on the work was also considered to be essential, these 
being of great assistance at completion in the checking of 
accounts, etc. Discussion on the subject was opened by 
Mr. J. Fairweather, A.R.I.B.A , and was continued in a 
manner well worthy of the reputation for successful 
debating, which the society has attained ۰ since its 
formation. | 


* NOTES ON QUANTITY SURVEYING’ was the title of the 
paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural Society on 
the 21st inst. by Mr. Colin В. Cownie, ordained surveyor. 
After a description of the object of the schedule of 
measurement, reference was made to the Edinburgh 
schedule of 40 or 50 years ago, which was much shorter 
than the schedule of the present day. The measurer in 
these days, instead of stating extra labour in separate 
items, in many cases simply added extra measurement to 
allow for this. A sketch of Edinburgh mode of measure- 
ment, along with a description of the main principles of 
measuring, followed. Reference was then made to the 
prominent features of the Glasgow and English modes. 
Reference was also made to the mode of contracting 
practised in France, where a Civic list of prices known as . 
the “ Serie-de-la-Ville de Paris" formed the basis of esti- 
mation. The contractors undertook to execute the work 
at certain percentages below these prices, and at the com- 
pletion of the building the work was measured up by a 
surveyor employed by the contractor, and these measure- 
ments checked by a second surveyor, nominated by the 
architect or proprietor. M:. Cownie also made some 
reference to the liability of the surveyor upon Government 
contracts, and upon extras, concluding with a few remarks 
on the Society of Ordained Surveyors recently formed іп 
Edinburgh. 
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No. 28, Leicester Square, is now being demolished. This 
house .was once the residence of John Hunter, the 
anatomist, and in the rear was erected his famous museum. 
Hunter's remains were frst- interred in St. Martin's 
Church, but afterwards they were removed to Westminster 


Abbey, where they now lie. 


A POINT of considerable interest to architects was decided 
in the Sunderland Bankruptcy Court on the 22nd inst. by 
the Judge, Judge Meynell. The trustee appointed in the 
affairs of W. H. Brown, a bankrupt, and contractor for 
the new Athenzum Buildings in Fawcett Street, claimed 
from the Átheneum Buildings Company, Limited, the 
sum of £218. 7s. 6d., the value of material, plant, etc., 
which belonged to the bankrupt, and was upon the afore- 
said new buildings, and which was taken possession of by 
the company when the bankrupt disappeared in November, 
1899; and also £58 173., the value of dressed stone which 
was in the bankrupt's stoneyard in Holmeside, and was 
also.taken possession of by the company in November, 
1899»: According to the terms of the contract the company 
were authorised to terminate it if the works were not duly 
proceeded witb, and were also empowered to take posses- 
sion of and use all the plant, material, etc., upon the works 
should Brown become bankrupt, or should the company 
have to exercise their power to terminate the contract, etc. 
In giving judgment the Judge held that the contention of 
the Atheneum Buildings Company as to the claim for 
£218 ys. 6d. was right, and therefore refused the trustee's 
application as to that sum; but he considered that the 
company had no power to seize the dressed stone on the 
Holmeside ground, and therefore gave judgment for the 
trustee for £58 17s. ; but, as both sides had been partially 
successful, he gave no costs, but said the trustee could 
have his costs out of the bankrupt's estate. 


‘Lonpon is in debt to the extent of £46,268,871. This 
enormous sum involves an annual charge on the rates of 
£2,820,489. This fact was stated in the return presented 
by the Finance Committee to the London County Council 


at their meeting on Tuesday. 


For some time the authorities of the Sheffield School of 
Art һауе thought that the institution should be taken over 
and worked by the City Council. At a meeting of the 
Corporation Technical Instruction Committee last week 
a report from the representatives of the Corporation 
on the council of the school recommending that such а 


course be taken was adopted. 


THE Bridge House Estates Committee have now reported 
upon the question of widening London Bridge, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the reference made by the Corpora- 
tion. The committee, which has had the benefit of the 
advice of Sir Benjamin Baker, recommends a scheme for 
the lighting of the bridge from the middle of the roadway, 
and the expansion of the structure from 53 ft. 5 in., its 
resent width between the parapets, to not less than 65 ft. 
his will give a width of 34 ft. 6 in. for four lines of 
vehicles, 2 ft. 6 in. for central lighting, and 14 ft. for each 
footway, instead of 9 ft. 6 in. as at present. | 


Мк. А. T. WaLMiSLEY read a paper at the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday evening upon the roofing of farm 
buildings. Mr. Walmisley, in dealing with the subject, 
duly recognised the fact that farming practice differs so 
widely that a building suitable for one farm would be 
entirely out of place on another, and in the midst of the 
financial difficulties which at present embarrass agricul- 
tural interests he questions how far the erection of very 
substantial farm buildings is now justified. Mr. Walmisley 
gave interesting suggestions as to materials, saying a good 
word for iron buildings, which, he says, with care will Jast 
30 ог 40 years. These corrugated iron buildings require 
very little framework for their erection, and Mr. Walmisley 

oints out that the ordinary process of putting on a 
thatched roof is a great promoter of warmth. 


Тнв subject of the qualification of medical officers of 
health was discussed at the second session of the General 
Medical Council on Wednesday, Sir William Turner pre- 
siding. The Public Health Committee submitted certain 
recommendations. These prescribe that candidates shall 
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be separated into classes, juniors and seniors. The juniors 
are to be candidates in regard of whom ten years haye 
not elapsed since attainment of their registrable qualifica. 
tion. The seniors are to be those candidates who have 
possessed a registrable qualification from some University, 
or other licensing body, for ten years or more. As to the 
junior candidates, every such candidate shall have pro. 
duced evidence of having, after obtaining a registrable 
qualification, attended during six months practical instruc. 
tion in a laboratory, in which chemistry, bacteriology, and 
the pathology of diseases of animals transmissible to man, 
are taught. He must also have been associated day by 
day in the duty, routine, and special work of Public Health 
administration. On the other hand, every senior candi. 
date must produce evidence (1) that he has himself held 
during five years an appointment as medical officer of 
health in a district with a population of 5,000; or (2) that 
he has, duríng not less than 60 days, received instruction 
in practical sanitary work, under a medical officer of 
health in the United Kingdom administering a district 
having a population of 20,000 or upwards. After pro. 
longed discussion, the report was received and entered 
upon the minutes. The Council thén formed itself into a 
committee, and dealt with the recommendations in detail. 


A MARINE store dealer was fined at the Westminster 
Police-court one day last week / 5 and 13 guineas costs for 
permitting a large and offensive accumulation of old dirty 
rags, fat, rabbit-skins, etc., upon his premises. Orders of 
abatement and prohibition of the nuisance were also 
granted by the magistrate, Mr. Shiel, who remarked that, 


in his opinion, a business of that kind should not be per. 


mitted to be carried on in London at all. With which 
opinion we agree; but if it is allowed, it should only be ou 
the express condition of small storages and frequent 


removals. Ä 
nor 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES, 
Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


MODERN Locomorion ! 
ی‎ to arrive at Winchelsea in good time on 


November 1st, I left Kemp Town, Brighton, by . 


the first train at 7.10 a.m. Оп reaching Hastings I found 
that the South-Eastern Railway Company had, on the day 
before, obligingly taken off the train I intended catching. 
As it was raibing hard, and Hastings presented по attrac- 
tions—what seaside place does in wet weather ?—I elected 
to be independent of this irritating line, and walked the 
ten miles to Winchelsea through rain, sunshine, and mud, 
arriving before the next train! Let me advise others to do 
the same. You are upon the heights all the way alter 
reaching Ore, enjoying fresh air and glorious scenery. 


Arso CARRIAGE! 

When is a contract not a contract? This conundrum 
was put to me the other day, and the answer given Was, 
“ When it's made with the South-Eastern Railway Com 
pany.” А contractor—from a more civilised town—wh0 
is doing some work for me at quaint old Winchelsea, 
assures me that goods consigned to him there are dumped 
down either at Rye or Hastings, and he is left to find out 
where the lost things are, the company evidently соп" 


sidering they have done the whole duty of carriers by 


leaving materials, urgently needed, on the way, instead of al 
the place where they are contracted to be delivered. II 
true, this seems to me not only utterly absurd, buta clear 


violation of contract. 


THEORY v. EXPERIENCE. 


A letter in Engineering from Mr. Henry М. Rounthwailt, 
of 25, Victoria Street, S.W., on the complete engineer, 
seems to me so excellent that I should like to reproduce it 
all, but, unfortunately, space will not permit. Its pith may 
be illustrated, however, by a good story told by two doctors, 
father and son. Тһе one, old, experienced, and, in = 
youth’s opinion, hopelessly old-fashioned, was twitte 
by the other, learned in all the ologies, one day, concern: 
ing some obscure nervous malady with a new strange name. 
Said the son, after describing the symptoms, “ГЇ Mom 
don't even know what it is called." The father quety 
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replied, *I may not know your new-fangled name for it, 
but I can cure it! ” 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Before the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institution 
lately, Mr. T. B 
day, “Let every pig-iron-making son of a blast furnace 
pull himself together, and not be always hankering after 
things that his grandfather did. Those things were good 
enough in their day, but those days have gone." 


BELFAST TO BRisTor's Aip! 


The Public Health Engineer last week contained drawings 
of the ۰۰ Urban ” Refuse Destructor, made by Messrs. W, 
Chambers & Co., of Belfast. This has several features 
peculiar to itself, and does excellent work. Bristol might 
well rid herself of some of her heaps of filth by turning 


them into heat and light by means of these destructors, 


TEMPTATIONS TO TRUTH! 


Mr. Judge Lumley Smith, at the Westminster County 
Court, has just given a decision that, as pointed out by 
Science Ssftings, Opens a very wide question. 
advertisement has been construed into а warranty, so that 
one may sue for the recovery of money paid for goods 
inaccurately advertised, 


New Form or Соді. CALORIMETER. 


Mr. S. W. Parr describes this in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. It is claimed to be specially 
adapted for technical use, and the chief novelty in his 
Procedure consists in the use o Jsodium peroxide to pro- 
The use of 
this chemical has the great advantage that the sodium 


۲ GLascow's WATER. 

The new aqueduct is rapidly approaching completion. 
It is 12 ft. wide by 9 ft. high. Тһе total length will be 
233 miles, of which about т mile remains to be finished. 
Next summer will see it completed. When both aqueducts 
are available they will be able to сопуеу оуег 100,000,000 
gallons per diem: Should Loch Katrine and Loch Arklet 
not suffice to provide the total quantity required, Loch 
Voil and Loch Doine may be drawn upon. 


TALL BUILDINGS ім AMERICA. 


Huge buildings seem in America at least to have come 
to stay. The fabulous value of ground, the advantage of 
confining business interests to contracted areas, and the 
temptation they offer for profitable investment, are certain 
to cause their erection, and they are likely to be carried as 
high as traffic conditions and the necessities of sanitation 
permit. Commercial considerations will eventually 
control. In America the use of steel constraction is 
admittedly ahead of British practice, and, as a conse- 
quence, perhaps, they are far before us in the matter of 
metal protection. Compare the exposed metal work of 
the Chicago “ skyscrapers ” preserved by “ Carbonising 
Coating ” with the rusting and rotting surfaces of iron and 
steel work to be seen over here. 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


The subject of the course of juvenile lectures at the 
Society of Arts on the'afternoons of January 2 and o, 1001, 
is to be “ Eclipses.” "The lecturer will be Mr. E. Walter 
Maunder, F.R.A.S., the superintendent of the Solar 
Department, Greenwich Observatory. 


A VADE Mecum. 


We have received from Messrs, Е. King & Co., Limited, 
the proprietors of The Automotor and Horseless Vehicle Journal, 
a record and review of applied automatic locomotives, 62, 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C., their (admirable pocket-book, 
boards, 15. ; leather, 2s., either post free for 3d. extra. It 
is crammed full of useful information .for all interested in 
automobilism, compiled by the editor, Mr. George Herbert 
Little. It comprises automotive formule and commercial 
intelligence of a most varied character, and deals, with 
everything connected with motors as exhaustively as pos- 
sible in such a small compass, not omitting wind pressure 
and weather indications. We would cordially commend it 
to all interested in motors; indeed, it affords quite a 
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revelation of the strides made recently by this new 
industry. | 


А SPECIAL MINING І550Е. 


Such is Feilden's Magazine this month, and it is of en- 
Rrossing Interest. Mr. Sydney F. Walker deals with the 
big subject of “The Past, Present, and Future of Elec- 
tricity in Mining? А leader on the good time coming 
in South Africa is introduced by Emerson's words: 


* For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if Freedom fail." 


Nor could we do without our Fesidews | 


А MODERN OFFICE BUILDING. 

The Geo. H. Fuller Co. send me a beautiful little 
booklet, issued as a souvenir of their exhibit of their 
Broadway Chambers' models at the late Paris Exhibition, 
illustrating the work of American engineers, 


THE * ENGINEERING MacazINE ” 


for November contains, among much matter of interest 
and value, two Striking articles, one on “ The Application 
of Water-tube Boilers to Naval Service,” by Mr. B. H. 
Thwaite, А.М Inst.C.E., dealing with their comparative 
suitability, efficiency, and convenience In service; and 
another by Mr. Chas. Rous-Marten—the well-known 
authority on increased railroad speeds—upon “ Locomo. 
tive Practice as Displayed at the Paris Exposition,” de- 
scribing the broad tendencies and national peculiarities 
apparent in the exhibits, 


“А Peorre’s HEALTH'S a NATION'S WEALTH,” 


Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of Holborn Viaduct, now 
supply on loan, free of charge, lantern slides illustrating 
their (natural) system of ventilation and other systems, to 
lecturers on hygiene, a notable departure. They also 
supply at cost price working models and diagrams. Lists 
may be obtained on application to this progressive firm. 


— —]D A aras 
SOME WESTPHALIAN CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES—VIII.* 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 
(Continucd from page 361.) 


HE next morning was spent in reviving recollections 
Т of the ecclesiological treasures of a city concerning 
which I should be altogether silent, were it not that а 
strong popular delusion which has elevated the cathedral 
into its great attraction deserves to be protested against, 
and this, not because it is not very fine and wonderful 
—it is both—but because its worship is conducive to 
the entire neglect, or the hasty and therefore unsatisfac- 
tory survey, of such valuable churches of the Cologne 
school of Romanesque as the three transverse, triapsal 
basilicas of St. Martin, St. Maria in Capitolio, and the 
Apostles, in which last-named, as well as in St. Cunibert's 
(remarkable as having only been completed in 1248, the 
year the Dom was begun), the western transept forms a 
noble internal feature. Then there is the pretty little 
church of St. Maternus, wedged in between houses in a 
narrow street, parallel with the river towards the southern 
end of the quai, and interesting as presenting the only 
specimen in Cologne of the Minnerchor in the Romanesque 
style. St. Columba's, a church more in the centre of the 
city, preserves the basilican arrangement of the high altar 
and chorus, otherwise it is of no very high order archi- 
tecturally. St. Andrew's, just to the west of the Dom, has 
a long choir, richly stalled, and polygonally apsidal fran- 
septs, all in late Gothic, engrafted upon a Romanesque 
crux with a typically octagonal Rhenish steeple and 
nave having short western transepts, not, however, thrown 
into the area, as in the Apostles and St. Cunibert's. 
St. Gereon's is remarkable for its octagonal nave, one of 
the earliest specimens of German Pointed free from the 
Romanesque element, and therefore of ‚great value and 
interest, and its long Middle Pointed choir, to which much 
picturesqueness of effect is imparted by its elevation upon 


`" Leaves from the Notebook of an Ecclesiologist in North Germany. 


In making the return journey through Belgium from 
Cologne I should advise the student to avoid the unin- 
teresting route usually taken to Aix-Ja.Chapelle, and to 
approach it by the somewhat longer, but more interesting 
one, which, passing through Neuss and Miinchen- 
Gladbach, will enable him to see two extremely good 
specimens of Rhenish architecture—St. Quirinus Church 
in the former and the abbey church in the latter. 

St. Quirinus, Neuss, one of the most beautiful examples 
of the German is with which I am acquainted, is not 
vast, ranking, perhaps, in dimensions with St. George at 
Limburg on the Lahn and St. Mary at Gelnhausen, with 
both of which it is not only coeval, but has several points 
in common, though lacking the picturesque assemblage of 
steeples which constitutes the charm of the two more 
southern churches. Here we have a noble western tower, 
reminding one at a little distance of Tewkesbury, and, pro- 
jecting slightly from it, a facade, higlily enriched with 
arcading, and gabled. From the north and south sides of 
the tower short transepts—the precursors probably of 
those more grandiose appendages alluded to just now at 
Cologne—add dignity to the west front; while from about 
the centre of each aisle another transept issues, not of 
great depth, but sufficient to break the outline of the 
church, whose aisles, owing to the introduction here of the 
Minnerchor, would, without this projection, appear ugly 
and stilted, as the lergth of the building between the 
west front and the great transept is inconsiderable. 
Like the Cologne churches briefly referred to, 
St. Quirinus is transverse triapsal, and from the 
crux rises а dome-crowned octagon pierced with 
those eccentrically-shaped windows, a slit with a trefoiled 
head, which form а characteristic feature in early 
thirteenth century Rhenish architecture. The same 
form is used at Neuss in the aisles, and in the western 
facade we find trefoliated arcades in conjunction with 
those simple circular-headed ones which in England and 
France had и disappeared when the re-edification of 
St. Quirinus was begun, :.e., in 1209. Internally, although 
Pointed prevails, it is of so elementary a form, that, did 
we not know for a certainty the period which witnessed 
the construction of this church, we should set it down as 
a work of the seventh decade of the twelfth century. 

Inside, the finest features of this church at Neuss are 
the clusters of shafts supporting the central octagon, in 
which some of the earliest paintings of Cornelius may 
be seen (c. 1811); the Männerchor ; and the elevation of 
the cboir (comprised within the last bay of the nave and 
the apsidal trapsepts and eastern limb) on flights of steps, 
rendered necessary by the crypt, which, as at Bonn and 
Essen, is entered, and plainly seen, from the nave. The 
basilican arrangement is retained at Neuss, the altar 
standing between the three apses right under the dome 
with very impressive effect. ۱ 

München Gladbach Баз two churches, the Pfarr Kirche 
(parish church) and the Munster Kirche (abbey church). 
The former, in complete Gothic of no high order, is one of 
a class frequently met with in this district of Germany, 
consisting as it does of a clerestoried nave and aisles, 
with western steeple and a pentagonal apse forming the 
sanctuary, a chorus cantorum being taken out of the two 
most eastern nave bays. | 

The minster, restored by Statz some 40 years ago, 15 а 
church of the second order in size, being composed of a 
western tower (octagonal and supporting a tall slate spire), 
a nave of six bays, a choir, and rich sacristies on its south 
side. The nave is of the transition epoch—if the term 
transition can be used—of a style which in Germany led 
to no perfected one, the arcades being Pointed, the 
cleregtory windows and the corbel tables Romanesque, while 
the triple arcades of the Mannerchor have a round one in 
the centre and a pointed one on either side. The choir, raised 
upon a crypt, is complete Gothic, and has a seven-sided 
apse whose windows of two unfoliated lights, and a circle 
likewise unfoliated, is certainly very inferior to work pro- 
duced contemporaneously in France and England (c. 1275). 
Тһе fenestration of the nave aisles with large half circles 
cusped is peculiar to the Rhenish provinces, met with asit 
is in the Minster at Bonn, at St. Mary, Coblenz, and the 


chyrch at Sinzig, 
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Apropos of the strangely long duration of the round arch 
in this part of Europe after its abandonment in other 
countries, І cannot more fitly conclude these, it is to be 


| feared, somewhat disjointed papers, than with a quotation 


from one of the most zealous labourers in the field of 
ecclesiological research that the Gothic Revival has pro. 
duced. “While in other countries the Romanesque 
features faded gradually away before the new style of 
architecture, Rhenish Germany clung to them to the last, 
and abandoned them with manifest reluctance; as if that 
mighty river that bore the tide of Roman civilisation into 
the heart of Europe had infused into the nations through 
which it flowed a veneration of Roman memorials, with 
a wish to preserve and perpetuate them, by establishing, 
according to the principles of their construction, a kindred 
and lasting style of their own.'* 
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` OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PENSHURST VILLAGE HALL. 
MABERLEY SMITH, ARCHITECT. 


See article. 


STUDIES BY J. H. TONGE. 
We give to-day further examples of Mr. Tonge's excel. 
lent studies. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


MEETING of this asscciaticn was held on the 21st 

\ inst., the president, Mr. Е. Batchelor, in the chair. 
Mr. T. E. Hudman read a paper cn “ Georgian Archi- 
tecture in Dublin," dealing chic fly with the period between 
1714 and 1830, which, he said, may be called the “Golden 
Age" of Dublin, as far as its buildings were concerned. 
Previous to this many of its men had world-wide reputa- 
tions, but, architecturally speaking, with the exception of 
Christchurch and St. Patrick's Cathedrals, Dublin, was 
practically a dead city. During the reign of the Georges 
the population of Dublin increased from 8,000 to 169,500, 
and the city expanded from what was little better thana 
small media val town with narrow streets and a congested 
population into a metropolis with wide streets and many 
noble buildings, mainly due to the efforts of “ The Wide 
Street Commission " appointed by the Act of Parliamentin 
1757. This Commission, composed of men of parts and en- 
lightened views, devoted their energies to making what vas 
really a new city, and their first instructions were "to 
open an avenue from His Majesty's Royal Palace to Essex 
Bridge." Subsequent Acts empowered them to carry out 
other great public works, and in course of time tlie fine 
squares and streets both on the north and south side of the 
Liffey came into existence. History. repeats itself, and 
these schemes of improvement were not carried throug 
without oppositión, and it became necessary to employ an 
army-of men to strip roofs from houses in some localities 
before the inhabitants could be persuaded to give up 
possession. Many of the oldest houses, now rapidly dis- 
appearing, are undoubtedly of Dutch origin, but the 
buildings of the later period, both public and private. as, 
for example, the Custom House, Trinity College, the Bank 
of Ireland, the Four Courts, the City Hall, Rotunda, the 
King's Inns, St. George's Church, Aldborough House, 
Drogheda House, Charlemont House, Belvidere House, 
Blessington House, айа numerous smaller houses, designed 
by such master hands as Sir William Chambers, Ganden. 
Cassels, Thomas Cooley, Sproule, Rason, etc., are still 
with us, and many of them have been well cared for. 
The striking feature of Dublin is its wide line of 
streets and squares, and the effect of its public buildings, 
so judiciously placed—the line from College Green 10 
Rutland Square would be hard to beat, not to mention 
Merrion Square, Fitzwilliam Square, and St. Stephen's 
Green, and the surrounding network of streets. ۴ 
of quays starting from the Custom House and finishing 


P * Rev. J. L, Petit. ‘Remarks on Church Architecture,” ۳ 
! 150, 
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with the Phoenix Park was a magnificent conception. Un- 
fortunately the controlling influence over some of the 
buildings en route appears to have relaxed, and the deca- 
dent period set in before the scheme was completed, but 
even now under certain conditions of sky and atmosphere 
the view looking westward from Carlisle Bridge is superb, 


both for colour and architectural effect. 


The paper was illustrated by some splendid lantern 
slides, chiefly from photos, taken by Mr. Hudman and Mr. 
Black. Тһе various buildings shown were briefly dealt 
with, both historically and architecturally, and the career 
of some of the eminent architects sketched. Мг. Hicks 
proposed a vote of thanks for Mr. Hudman's interesting 
paper, which was seconded by Mr. F. Shaw, of Dundalk, 


and supported by Mr. Allberry and Mr. Sheridan, and 


carried. | 
The first of the newly instituted series of technical 


demonstrations was held on Friday last, at the works of 


Messrs. Н. & ]. Martin, Grand Canal Street, Dublin. 
There was an exceptionally large attendance of members, 
the number present being over 4o. Тһе lecturer (Мг. 
James Martin) dealt first with various forms of damp 
courses, and then passed on to bricks, their qualities and 
durability. Many samples of stock bricks, coloured and 
glazed facing bricks, and fire bricks were displayed and 
commented upon, many of them being of Irish manu- 
facture. 

The lecturer next proceeded to show samples of 
sand, from the fine rabbit variety to the coarser and more 
useful Liffey sand, which was adopted for the quay walls. 
After dealing with piling, according to the methods 
prevalent in Belfast, and other foundations, Mr. Martin 
explained the briquette and more ready tests for cements. 
The demonstration lasted for considerably over an hour, 
and that the scheme is appreciated in Dublin is evinced by 
the fact that many new members are joining the associa- 
tion in order to avail themselves of its benefits. 


a. l a 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. | 
NDER the auspices of the Three Towns Branch of 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society a good 
attendance assembled at the Plymouth Athenzum on the 
27th inst. to hear a lecture from the president of the 
Society, Mr. C. J. Tait, А.К.Г.В.А., Exeter. 

The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ The Architecture and 
Sculpture of Greece," and in opening the lecturer pointed 
out what a debt architecture owed to Greece, even though 
an unconscious one, as Grecian architecture was really the 
А B C of modern architecture. All architectural form and 
detail that followed the Grecian period was derived from 
their ideas. The lecturer showed how Byzantium, when 
the Romans moved their seat of power thither, became the 
pivot round which artistic enterprise and output revolved. 
Having dealt also with the period of Pericles, Mr. Tait 
showed plans of a section of the Parthenon, and a series of 
lantern slides illustrating the famous building under 
different conditions. He gave a brief history of the build. 
ing from the time wben it was the most famous of temples 
down to the period of the Turkish Conquest, when it was 
utilised as a powder magazine and was practically 
destroyed by an explosion. "The lantern slides were varied 
by the inclusion of some authenticated specimens of 
Grecian sculpture. 

After the lecture there was a brief discussion, and the 
proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 


` Tait. 


ey 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second meeting of the session was held on 
November 21st, Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the 
chair. The hon. editorial secretary, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
read an interesting resumé of the proceedings of the recent 
congress at Leicester, which will be published in the 
Journal in due course. 

Mr. Astley also read “ Notes on the Mound Dwellings 
of Auchingaich,” by Mr. W. А. Donnelly. The locality 
of these mounds is the north-west corner of Dumbarton- 
shire, on that picturesque and moyntainoys belt which 


runs between Loch Lomond and the Gareloch on the 
Auchingaich, one of the highest tributaries of the Fruin 
Water. These mounds first attract attention from their 
colour, as well as from their configuration, the turf on 
their hillock surfaces being generally of a deeper green, 
and their outlines suggesting a more monotonous repeti- 
tion of contour than is found in any natural configuration 
of landscape. They are grouped together in clusters of 
three and four or half-a-dozen, almost touching one 
another; as a matter of fact, many do touch each other. 
They form a border to a quadrangular space about 100 
yards square to the number of over 40. The mounds are 
all more or Jess circular in shape, standing about 5 ft. 
high at the highest, but more often not more than 3 ft. 6 in. 
above the level of the natural hill-side. and present a re- 
markable similarity to the bomes of the beaver. Further 


off on the right bank of the Auchingaich Mr. Donnelly . 


discovered another group about тоо yards up the moun- 
tain side, of some 17 or 20 more similar mounds. Ехса- 
vations were made in some of them, which disclosed the 
existence of boulder built walls, rude and strong, each 
mound having a narrow doorway with the jambs invariably 
in their original position but the limbels displaced, and in 
two instances lying on the doorstep. Тһе general charac- 
teristics of these mounds suggest the idea of their having 
been the homes of an early pigmy race. 

In the discussion following the paper, the chairman, Mr. 
Rayson, Mr. Folkard, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and others 
took part, various opinions were expressed as to the 
probable value of the discovery, but all were agreed in 
attributing the construction of the mounds to human 
hands, but by whom, for what purpose, and at what 
period they were constructed it is impossible to say with 
the data at present furnished. Further exploration, which 
will be undertaken in due course, may enable archzolo- 
gists to arrive at a definite conclusion. 


A‏ سس 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES.‏ 


"T HE question of the alteration of the steps of the Church 
T of St. Martin-in-the-Fields for the purpose of widen- 
ing St. Martin's Place came up again before the Council 
at last Tuesday's meeting. The report of the Improve- 
ments Committee stated that when the matter was brought 
before the Council on October 23rd, on the recommenda- 
tion that a contribution should be given towards the 
improvement, the matter was referred back to the com- 
mittee with instructions to take expert opinion as to the 
architectural effect of the proposed alteration. The opinion 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects was accordingly 
taken, and they reported that the alterations would be 
detrimental to the appearance of the west front of the 
church. If an improvement was urgently required they 
suggested certain modifications, and the committee now 
recommended the Council to make a contribution of £270, 
one-third of the cost of the reconstruction of the steps in 
front of the church in such a way as to increase the width 
of the footway on the eastern side of St. Martin's Place to 
about 9 feet, on condition that the council of the City of 
Westminster should agtee to retain the platform on the 
steps on the southern side of the church, this being con- 
sidered the least objectional method of providing for a 
widening of the thoroughfare at this point. The com- 
mittee did not feel themselves able to advise the Council 
to arrange for the removal of the cast-iron railings from 
the top of the steps as suggested by the Royal Institute. 

The adoption of the committee's recommendation having 
been moved, Mr. Shaw Lefevre pointed out that the scheme 
adopted by the committee was still objectionable and 
would interfere with the architectural features of the 
chuích. He thought that, as there was a strong professional 
feeling agaiust the alteration, it would be better for the 
Council to take no part in it, and moved as an amendment 
that, in view of the report of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Council was not prepared to take the 
responsibility of sanctioning the alteration by contributing 
any part of the cost. 

Sir H. B. Poland, Q.C.. seconded the amendment, and 
said that had the St. Martin's Vestry had before them the 
report of the Royal Institute they would never have sanc- 
tioned the alteratign ar entered into a contract for carry. 


ing it out. 


ree Rr 
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The Hon. W. Peel, M. P., said it was wholly unneces- 
sary for the Council to assist in damaging the church for 
the sake of merely adding 2 ft. 6 in. to the footway. When 
they asked the opinion of a body like the Royal Institute 


they should be led by its report. 


Mr. Burns, M.P., was not prepared to help make the 
Council a zereba behind which the Westminster Council 
could shelter itself from the artistic and esthetic views which 


London architects would undoubtedly bring to bear upon 
it for tampering with this church, Не suggested that the 
whole church, including the portico, should be put on a 
sliding gauntry, remove it 40 ft. back, and give it an align- 
ment with Duncannon Street. He asked the Council to 
preserve itself from a suggested act of vandalism. 

Dr. Longstaff (chairman of the Improvements Com- 
mittee) suggested that the easiest way would be to take 
down a portion of the National Gallery. 

The amendment was carried by a large majority. 


А біте WANTED FOR THE New County HALL. 


The Special Committee on new offices recommended the 
Council to pass the following resolution :—“ That in the 


opinion of the Council it is not expedient that a site on the 
crescent island to be formed in connection with the Holborn 
to the Strand improvement should be reserved for the 
erection of new offices for the Council." 

Мг, Shaw Lefevre moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation, pointing out that the committee had arrived 
at their conclusion chiefly on the score of the cost of the 
site. If the residue of the crescent island after providing 
for the reinstatements were utilised for a new county 
hall, the cost of the site would be /2,400,000. "That figure 
was four or five times as much as the estimated cost of 
the Westminster Aquarium site or a site on the West- 
minster improvement area. Besides, a site in the Strand 
was further removed from the public departments and 
the Houses of Parliament than would probably be found 
desirable. 

Mr. Goulding, M.P., moved to add to the recommenda- 
tion, “ but that the committee bring up a report without 
delay as to what site they do recommend for the erection 
of a county hall and offices," and eventually the recom- 
mendation, as amended, was carried unanimously. 


Tue Нооѕімс oF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Mr. Waterlow presented the report of the Housing ofthe 
Working Classes Committee, which showed а пе 
deficiency of £1,157 on the year's working. There was а 
surplus of £505 on the Council’s own buildings, and a loss 
of £1,663 inregard to those which they had been com- 
pelled to erect on the sites secured by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. This deficiency was less than last year, 
when the total was £2,392. There was a serious loss on 
their cottages and small houses in South-east London. 
There was a deficiency on the Boundary Street Central 
Laundry of £1,074; indeed, it had been a terrible failure. 
The Council now had open 54 dwellings, with a provision 
for 10,686 persons, at a cost of £663,000. They also had 
nearly ready, at a cost of £303,000, dwellings to accom- 
modate 5,666 persons. Other plans prepared would 
accommodate 14,853 persons, at а cost of £863,513. Alto- 
gether they would have accommodation for about 0 


people, at a cost of 1,819,000. | 
After some little discussion the accounts were received 


and passed. 
Nrw Гамветн BRIDGE. 

'The report of the Bridges Committee recommending the 
rebuilding of Lambeth Bridge was unanimously agreed to. 
The design is for a five-arched granite-faced, concrete 


bridge. | 
Tug VIOLATION OF FRONTAGE LINE ву Proposep 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Burns asked the chairman of the Building Act Com- 
mittee whether it was a fact that the new Land Registry 
Office was proposed to be built 80 ft. high, with two 
storeys in the roof, and projecting 12 ft. in advance of the 
other buildings and the existing line of frontage, and 
whether steps had been taken to bring such a violation of 
the Building Act before the notice of the proper Govern- 


t Department. | "a 
us Goddard Clarke replied that a communication had 
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been received from the First Commissioner of Works 
stating that he shared to a great extent the views of the 
Council in this matter, and the question was still under 
consideration. 

Sir A. Arnold thought a deputation should emphasis 
the nature of the encroachment. 


nr 


THE USE OF ROLLED JOISTS IN 
CONSTRUCTION.* 


ee 


By A. T. WALMISLEY. 


TH E late Sir William Siemens, addressing the Iron and 

Steel Institute in 1877, stated that the use of steel 
for structural purposes could only be said to date from the 
year of the Great Exhibition of 1851. Its manufacture is 
now well understood. It is found to be a complex struc. 
ture, and not the homogeneous mass it is often supposed to 
be. Addressing the Iron and Steel Institute this year 
(1900) Sir William Roberts Austen stated that “іп 1,000 
parts of steel, 997 parts, more or less, may be iron and the 
rest carbon," but that the result of the union is a metil 
that is more widely used and has more varied attributes 
than any other material. 

The interdependence of small percentages of matter on 
the larger masses in which such minute contributions are 
hidden is one of the chief studies of metallurgists of the 
present day, and the chemistry of steel shows the effects 
produced by the existence of phosphorus, silicon, man 
ganese, and sulphur in the material, rendering some kinds 
of steel comparatively soft, while others were extremely 
hard. The mode adopted for either rapid о 
slow cooling was seen to have an influence. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the 
loss of strength in steel rails through use on railways, con- 
sequent on the St. Neots accident of December 10, 1995, 
after four years' labour in their report issued this year, 
state that, as regards chemical composition, they do not 
think it desirable to insist upon too high a proportion of 
carbon, manganese, or silicon in the steel, having regard 
to the ordinary contingencies of manufacture, and the 
greater susceptibility of high carbon steel to thermil 
influences, but beyond giving tabular results of investi 
gation of individual specimens, the committee, while 
establishing the conclusion that the evidence is not 
sufficient to justify a decisive verdict respecting percer- 
tages, nevertheless insist on the importance of securing a5 
low a proportion as possible of phosphorus, sulphur, and 
silicon in steel which is to be manufactured into rails, and 
these precautions would apply in a similar way to 10! 
oists. | 
i The St. Neots rail was a Bessemer steel (80 lbs. per 4) 
bull-headed rail, laid in 1873 on the Great Nortbem 
Railway up line, and transferred to the down line alter 1j 
years’ service on the up line during repairs at some dale 
not recorded. Its failure may have been due to local 
stresses unavoidable at the joints and independent of the 


` chemical composition of the steel, but which joints n 


constant inspection. | 
Although iron does not combine with carbon at ordinary 
temperatures, yet the union may be effected when brought 
into contact at a red heat. Mild steel containing a prope 
percentage of carbon is produced by the Bessemer as V 
as by the open-hearth processes both with either acid or 
with basic lining to the converter or hearth. The ope 
hearth process 1s more under control, and gives more time 
to adjust the composition than the Bessemer converter, 20 
hence is generally preferred. In the Bessemer or pnev- 
matic process molten pig-iron is blown through, the carbon 
and other elements burned out, and then the desired рп, 
portions of carbon and manganese are added, and the whole 
process is over in, say, 20 minutes. Hematite pig-iro 5 
used in connection with acid linings. With silicious Aue 
such as ordinary firebrick, basic slag would combine inn 
and eatitaway. Calcined magnesian limestone 1S genen к 
used for a basic lining, and hence the process 15 ۰ 
basic. We have the treatment of pig-iron with certain 
classes of iron ores without the addition of scrap, Um 
to the direct open-hearth process of the late ۴ уа 
Siemens, and the fusion of a mixture of pig and scrap ио 


* Extracted from a paper read at the Architectural Association mte 
fag on Friday last. 
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or scrap steel in the open-hearth process of Messrs. 
Siemens-Martin, in which the steel is dead melted and the 
process allows time to draw samples for testing and time 
to doctor up the mixture as required. Pig-irons containing 
but little carbon or silicon are preferable for the open- 
hearth process. Phosphorus aids cold shortness, t.s., 
breakage cold and unexpectedly, while sulphur aids red 
shortness. A deficiency of silicon results in inferior metal. 
Only the purer kinds of pig-iron can be operated upon in 
silicious or acid-lined furnaces, while with basic linings 
more impure phosphuric pig-irons can be used, and the 
slag of the basic process contains from 10 to 18 per cent. 
of phosphuric acid, which is ground up for use as a 
fertiliser. The higher the carbon the higher the tensile 
strain. This can be regulated in the open-hearth process 
without expense. For thin material the carbon is kept 
low, and for thick material it is kept high. The operation 
of rolling hardens it. Thesulphur and phosphorus should 
be below “об per cent. 

Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co. (Middlesbrough) adopt a 
proportion of between о:16 and 0°25 per cent. carbon in 
their steel by the Siemens-Martin process. Owing to the 
supplies of the best hematite ores becoming scarce, the 
quality of this kind of ore is inferior to what it was a few 
years ago, and itis very difficult to keep the sulphur and 
phosphorus below expedient limits. This is one of the 
reasons which has led Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co. to 
adopt the manufacture of steel from Cleveland iron, the 
phosphorus being eliminated by lime and the sulphur by 
calcium chloride. They find that they are able to obtain 
better results than they could with the old hematite iron, 
and by keeping records of frequent analysis, and having 
meanwhile the furnace under control, they supply the sec- 
tions which give satisfaction. 

At the Earl of Dudley's Round Oak Iron and Steel 
Works, Brierley Hill, they adopt the basic open-hearth 
process, and can produce anything from 71 ۸0 ۰3 carbon 
that punches cleanly and works satisfactorily. Тһе 
Shelton Iron and Steei Company also adopt the basic ореп- 
hearth process. 

А large number of joists used in the construction are 
too shallow. Тһе proportionate depth to the span should 
be 1, but should never be less than , of the span. Тһе 
advantages of depth over width is shown in diagrams 
E and F. To the former we shall allude presently, 
but in the common form of placing one stock 
section over another, it wil be seen upon refer- 
ence to diagram Е that the flanges which are united 
in the centre do not materially assist the moment of 
inertia of the section. Непсе the tendency to deflection 
obviated by the use of two joists employed as shown in 
diagram F could be better provided for by the adoption of 
a made-up girder with angle-irons and plates in which the 
metal of the double centre could be transferred to the top 
and bottom flanges. When girders have to carry а floor 
to which a plastered ceiling is to be suspended, compara- 
tive stiffness is indispensable to prevent sagging, and the 
consequent cracking of the plaster, and should be designed 
under such circumstances so that the deflection does not 
exceed 1.30 in. per foot of span, but this ratio might even 
be reduced with advantage. Makers! catalogues show the 
sizes and weight of joists kept in stock, and in some cases 
add the safe distributed loads over various spans for each 
Joist, but do not state the breaking strain assumed, or if 
they do give this they do not add the factor of safety 
taken to arrive at the amount of stress per square inch. 
Hence it is not generally fair to say that because one list 
gives higher loads than another list that the joists are 
superior. In each case the designer must determine the 
safe working load for himself, and see that both the flanges 
and the web are each capable of sustaining their due pro- 
portion of strain. 

The joists sometimes come in from the mills not as true 
as one could wish, the flanges not being parallel. "This is 
more noticeable in the wider sections, the 8 in. by 6 in. 
especially. Such wide sections, also 0 in. by 7 in., are 
more suitable for stanchions than girders. When a wide 
dimension is needed for girder work, for the support of a 
wall or other purposes, two rolled joists are introduced as 
shown in diagram E, which illustrates the effect of having 
top and bottom flange plates to form the connection, and 
shows the theoretical corresponding thickness of web that 
would be equivalent to the work of ordinary flange plates. 
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As а rule, іп single joists the width of the flange should be 
sufficient to resist flexure in a horizontal, plane, or lateral 
bending. When the boom is of insufficient width the 
girder will fail by the lateral deflection of the top bay or 


boom rather than vertical buckling. 
ж ¥ 


When more than a single girder is employed, if the cir- 
cumstances are such as to admit of {һе flanges being 
braced horizontally together like a horizontal lattice girder, 
not only material may be saved, but the advantage of the 
inside surfaces of the girders that are so connected is 
secured for inspection and for facility of forming the 
connections. 

Generally speaking, the width of the upper flange of a 
girder, when not stiffened laterally by additional con- 
nections, should be r-30th to 1-40th of the span, so that if 
the depth is assumed as 1-12 of the span the width 
would be two-fifths of the span, showing that if the usual 
stock sizes be taken of то in. by 5 in., or 12 in. by 6 in., 
the proportion of half the depth for the width of flange is 
ample. Тһе width of the lower flange needs to be such as 
will give a proper bearing on the piers, or if the beam is 
suspended from the top flange, a sectional area to resist 
the tension produced by the loads. It is useful to remem- 
ber that in long girders the web of a joist is more likely . 
to fail near the points of support than in the centre, not 
only on account of the action of shearing strain, but on 
account of the conditions of rolling. Hence at the works 
it is found well to crop off the ends after rolling long 
lengths so as to obtain a more uniform strength of section 
throughout, 

In connecting rolled joists at right angles to one another, 
when one is “ machine special notched,” a good distributing 
bearing for the transverse joist upon the lower flange of 
the longitudinal joist is secured at the connection. This 
is illustrated on diagrams G and H ; in the former the web 
only is cut, in the latter the flange to secure the desired 


bearing. ; 

In considering bearings girders should rest on a wall 
and not merely upon a pier attached to a wall. The writer 
(A. T. W.) has seen girders resting upon what appeared 
like a pier in plan, but which had simply been brickwork 
corbelled out. The pressureupon the brickwork in contact 
with the under surface of the stone is communicated by 
the joints in the brick wall down the lines AB-CD, so that 
the width of the pier AC is strengthened by the continuity 
of the wall. Тһе higher the wall the less the pressure 
from the girder upon the ground. Where joists rests on 
timber, masonry, or brickwork, bearing plates are in- 
variably introduced to distribute the weight, and such 
plates should be thick enough to countersink the rivets 
of attachment to the joists on the under side of the 
bearing plates. When such plates are set back from the 
front edge of the wall or stone on which they are placed 


' they exercise the same effect as chamfering the edge of 


the template. 
* # 


French joists to a reasonable specification are fairly 
satisfactory, but are not much cheaper than our own when 
the cost of carriage is added. They adopt the Siemens- 
Martin basic system. There is nothing fixed for the 
percentage of carbon, phosphorus, silicon, manganese, or 
sulphur. Tests are applied by the engineer during use 
totest hardness and other requirements. They specify 
32 kilogrammes per square millimetre, with an elongation 
8 per cent. for iron and 42 kilogrammes per square milli- 
metre (26:6 tons per square inch) for steel. 

The first national work in this country in which foreign 
iron was employed was the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, about the year 1869. The term 
“Belgian joist” is а generic term, as joists are made in 
France and Germany as well as in Belgium, and sold as 


foreign Joists. 
* ж % 


As to British, German, Belgian and American make, all 
these countries have manufacturers whose output is 
thoroughly good and reliable. There is по difficulty in 
obtaining foreign material that will stand the required 
tests, and the result of foreign competition has been that 
many of the British rolling mills who roll joists are now 
better equipped than іогтегіу. At the same time, the 
foreign ordinary commercial joist delivered into this 
country, from Belgium in particular, is not a good joist, 
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and frequently in some foreign joists the web is thickened 
to obtain the weight at tlie expense of a minimum flange. 
It must be remembered that wrought-iron does not flow 
like cast-iron, and it is difficult to get the material pushed 
up in rolls where the flanges are wide compared with the 
depth of joists. Iron joists are generally of greater sectional 
area than steel. They are the same depth and width, but 
weigh more per foot run on account of sectional area. 
Thus iron joists weighing respectively 56, 35, and 13 lbs. 


for 12 in. by 6in., 10in. by 5 in. біп. by зіп. weigh in 


steel 44:30 and тт Ibs. per foot run. 
Railway companies, for patriotic reasons, and more par- 


ticularly for the benefit of their traders, usually insert a 
clause in their contracts that all materials provided by a 
contractor are to be obtained from traders who give their 
traffic to the company, and conveyed over the railways and 
canals (if any) belonging to the company. Тһе manufac- 
ture depends mainly on the specification, and therefore 
both British and foreign steel may or may not be good, as 
the material known as mild steel may have almost any 
strength between that of hard steel and that of wrought 
Iron. 

The committee on the use of steel in railway structures 
appointed by the Board of Trade to consider thc prac- 
ticability of assigning a safe co-efficient, reported in 1877 


' that the steel employed should be cast steel, or steel made 


by some process of fusion, subsequently rolled or ham- 
mered, and that it should be of a quality possessing con- 
siderable toughness and ductility, and that a certificate to 
the effect that the steel is of this description and quality 
should be forwarded to the Board of Trade by the engineer 
responsible for the structure. Also that the greatest load 
which can be brought upon the bridge or structure, added 
to the weight of the superstructure, should not produce a 
greater strain in any part than 61 tons per square inch. 

As in the use of mild steel, the extension per ton per 
square inch is practically equal to tbe compression, it 
follows that the neutral axis of section of steel strained 
transversely will be in the centre of gravity of its section ; 
but as іп wrought and in cast-iron sections the unit 
stresses, particularly in the latter, vary in the case of 
tension and compression, diagram F illustrates how the 
moment of inertia may be calculated from a neutral axis 
not coincident with the centre of gravity. 

The qualities required in a steel or iron structure being 
chiefly of a mechanical nature, it is reasonable that the 
test should be mechanical, and, provided these tests are 
satisfied, the beginner does not trouble himself about the 
chemical constituents. Tests are provided to detect 
brittleness and to secure toughness, combined with ductility, 
malleability, and the results of experiments show that the 
tensile resistance and limit of elasticity are the main 
objects of enquiry. | 

Tensile strength 27 tons to 31 tons per square inch 
ultimate with elongation of 20 per cent. in 8 inch length- 


ways and crossways of the same. 


ж ¥ * * 


| 
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It requires no long description to prove that a long and 


slender column always gives way by bending, but the 
reasons are not clear until we consider the question in a 
negative form, and enquire why it sbould not bend. 
Referring to the diagram, a slender rod with rounded or 
hinged ends will bend like a bow, and the lateral resist- 
ances opposed to such bending will be similar to the 
vertical resistances offered by a rod supported at both 
ends over a free span when laid as a beam and loaded. In 
the latter case we know that the deflection is proportional 
to the amount and disposition of the load, so that to 
produce a great deflection we have to introduce a propor- 
tionally great load, the elastic resistance of the beam 
bearing a definite ratio to its deflection. Ina solid block, 
viewed as a short column free from flexure, the element 
of compressive stress only prevails, and in a long column 
fixed at the ends the reasoning is again modified by the 
points of contra-flexure that have to be considered. In 
every material the strength diminishes rapidly as we 
advance from short to long columns, but the reduction is 
more conspicuous in the cast-iron and the strong 
steel than it is in the softer metals. An inspection 
of diagram M shows that in the case of free ends cast-iron 
is only economical up to 3% diameters and for ends 
fixed up to 7 diameters, while for heights exceeding this 
ratio mild steel is preferable to the use of either cast or 


wrought-iron. This diagram is based upon calculations 
given in the diagram. In further considering the question 
of flexure in an upright column, there being no apparent 
transverse force to produce the bending, the result cap 
only be caused by the ends tending to approach one 
another, and the condition of things resembles the action 
of а bow in which the ends are united by a member in 
tension, so that if we can determine the tension produced 
in the member uniting the ends, we shall have found the 
resistance the bent column opposes to the load on its head, 
This evidently must depend more on the elastic stiffness of 
the material and the dimensions of the columns than upon 
the crushing strength of the material. The form of the 
section is important, and a rolled joist section is preferable 
to the channel рең or [T] section sometimes employed 
with its web or back against a wall, because the com. 
prehensive stress is more equally distributed over its 
section. An open or Fm section also has this advantage 
for use as a stanchion, compared with a round, hollow 
column, that the whole surface can be seen and its thick. 
ness checked without the need of drilled holes to prove 
that the thickness is uniform. 

A slender column is naturally a very weak one, and in 
order to obtain a satisfactory adoption of its introduction 
in a structure we must provide against the action of 
flexure, which is the source of its weakness. This may be 
eflected by the same means as in a girder, namely, by 
removing the metal from the centre and placing it as far 
away Нот the axis of the stanchion as possible. Ап 
inspection of diagram B shows at once the value of the 
development of material in а рігдег, and the same 
argument avails in a stanchion, so that by the adoption of 
four separate legs braced together like a lattice-girder we 
may so develop the material in a filamentary form as to 
considerably increase its efficiency. In a stanchion of any 
section the resilient force К is proportional to the modulus 
of elasticity, but is independent of the ultimate strength of 
the material. Thus a long stanchion of the strongest 
steel would vary little from а similar stanchion of 
wrought iron, because the modulus of elasticity is nearly 
the same in both these materials. However great the 
ultimate resistance of the steel may be, the crushing 
stress will inevitably be reached ай some period 
of the increasing bending strain if only tbe load is sufficient 
to overccme the resilient force of the bow and to set up the 
ever-increasing deflection. When this deflection begins 
to act, the stanchion may be considered as having failed 
for all practical purposes, no matter what may afterwards 
happen to it during the course of the buckling process. А 
steel stanchion would, theoretically, take a greater ultimate 
deflection than the wrought-iron stanchion before it became 
actually crushed or crippled on the concave side, but the 
breaking weight would be nearly the same for both 
materials. When struts of different sections are ranged 
together according to the radius of gyration, the results of 
experiments agree together as closely as could be 
expected; but if struts of equal diameter and of different 
patterns of cross section are ranged together, their 
strengths vary. In short stanchions the superior strength 
of the steel will come into play, and in a stanchion of 
unequal elasticity it will come into play to some extent at 
all ratios of length to diameter. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


TE heating of Newland Avenue Schools, Hull, is to be 
Д by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo ” heating and ventilating 


radiators, the patentee and sole maker of which is W. F. 
Spencer, Cross Bank Works, Oldham, who is also instal: 


ling the apparatus. 


Тне Climax Ventilating апа Heating Company, Limited, 
41, Port Dundas Road, Glasgow, are carrying out the 
ventilation of the North Merchiston United Free Church, 
Edinburgh, by means of their “ Cousland's Improve 
Climax ” direct.acting invisible roof ventilators, of which 
they are the sole manufacturers. 


“ 


Тнв ventilation of the Wesleyan Church Schools, Whitley, 
has been carried out by means of Mackay's patent direct- 
acting invisible roof ventilators, supplied by Messts- 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope 


street, Glasgow, 
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THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT FRONTAGES. 


(See Illustrations.) 


W° illustrate to-day a sketch showing accurately to 

scale the new lines of frontages which will be pro- 
duced when the Strand improvement scheme is complete, 
The design illustrated is that submitted by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes in the recent competition, but the general effect of 
the street outline will probably be practically the same as 
this, whatever designs are adopted. The street outline is 
that laid down by the County Council, except on the south 
side, where Mr. Stokes suggested a somewhat different 
arrangement to include the extension of the Somerset 
House buildings. It will be gathered from the sketch that 
a strikingly picturesque and dignified result is possible, and 
that there is some hope that the present mean appearance 
of the Strand may be greatly improved. 

With the fatuity which so often appears to mark the 
proceedings of public bodies, the usefulness of what has 
been done by the eight united architects is now largely 
thrown away. It was suggested that the central area of 
the island site should be reserved for some important 
public building, and not one of the architects has been 
courageous enough to evade the suggestion. Най they 
done so and given us a scheme with a central vista opening 
right through to Holborn they would probably have added 
hugely to the quality of their efforts. It is obvious that a 
remarkably fine vista could have been produced from north 
to south, and that the value of sites flanking a south to 
north avenue, and with frontages thereto, would have 
been immense. It has no doubt been felt that the church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand was not exactly the most desirable 
object to form the centre of a great vista when placed 
with its side elevation thereto, for however charming the 
two churches appear in end perspective, looking down the 
Strand, they have neither of them been designed to show 
to great advantage from the sides. 

It will be seen, however, that Mr. Stokes has realised 
with great ability the setting of simple dignified outline in 
his new buildings, which would make up an admirable 
architectural picture with the two churches, and our 
sketch suggests this in a way that geometrical elevation 
could not. Of course, only a small portion of the new 
buildings can be seen: only a tiny bit of the east wing 
showing, and very little of the west wing, whilst only the 
eastern colonnade flanking the central block comes into 
the view. But enough appears to emphasise the architec- 
tural value of the design at this central point. 

There is no really important thoroughfare in London 
which affords greater opportunity for architectural im- 
provement than the Strand, and the London County 
Council's scheme for the transformation of its eastern 

ortion is a praiseworthy effort in the right direction. 
"he pity of it is that after having determined upon the 
manner of laying out the main lines of the debouchment 


of the new Holborn to the Strand thoroughfare into the 


Strand, the question of the architectural character of the 
new buildings to be erected should not have been dealt 
with.in a more satisfactory way. They have, it is true, 
purchased eight designs by well-known architects of re- 
pute, but there the matter seems to end—at all events for 
the present. Mr, Norman Shaw's report on the designs is 
not forthcoming, and the Council һауе practically decided 
that, so far as the proposed County Hall is concerned, it 
shall not be built upon {һе island site. So that the whole 
business is apparently in abeyance. 

Perhaps the idea of including a theatre, a newspaper 
office, a restaurant, and important public buildings, together 
with great blocks of business premises, in one general 
scheme, to be designed by one man was too comprehensive 
to work out satisfactorily. Anyhow, one can but feel 
that the great opportunity has not, somehow or other, 
so far, been properly appreciated, or adequately taken 
advantage of. The architects who submitted designs 
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no doubt felt considerably hampered by the artificiality 
of the project; which called for designs which could 
have no basis in fact—in which the raison d'étre of plan 
had to be left out. Nothing could have more markedly illus- 
trated the fatal mistake of an attempt to divorce plan and 
elevation in architectural design. Architectural dreaming 
without the substantial actuality of a sound workable plan 
at the back of itis something akin to the attempt to 
produce poetry without a theme. Altogether the result of 
the County Council's efforts to obtain architecture with- 
out the reasonable qe of a properly defined and 
determined project, in which plans s ould have played 
their proper part, cannot but be regarded as a disappoint- 
ment, and one which to all appearances is not likely to be 
overcome. Why not have a new competition and throw 
1t open to the whole profession ? 
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А MODERN VIEW ОЕ LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Ву T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


ONDON, whether we regard it from an ecclesiastical 
or civil point of view, is but the symbol of the last 
two centuries. The Reformation, and the Great Fire of 
1666, salutary as they both were, indubitably gave the 
death-blow to the mediaeval traditions of the metropolis, 
which, if we are to credit Augustus Welby Pugin's glowing 
description in his treatise on chancel screens, and Mr. H. 
W. Brewer's panorama, published some years ago in a 
contemporary, must have presented, at the end of the 
15th century, a spectacle of ecclesiastical magnificence 
unmatched by that of any other European capital. 

Stil, no lover of medieval church architecture need 
repine whose lot is cast in London, for there are some relics 
that time, cupidity, fire, and the indifference, neglect, and 
bad taste of the last century have spared to us which, 
scanty though they are, cannot be too highly prized, too 
jealously guarded, or too carefully studied. Of Norman 
work London possesses specimens in the crypt beneath 
St. Mary-le-Bow, and in the choir of St. Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield, that noble fragment which, after centuries of 
neglect and ill-usage, has been gradually reclaimed and 
restored with a splendour and munificence almost unparal- 
leled even in these days of liberality. We are sanguine 
enough to hope that ere long St. Bartholomew's (like St. 
Saviour's) will once more be in possession of its nave, and 
that a central Norman tower will again diurnally 

" Se 


Far in the air the melody of bells 
Inviting all to worship." 


Uniting, as it does, the massiveness of the Norman with 
the elegance and grace of the Early English, the round 
portion of the Temple Church admirably carries on the 
thread of London's architectural history. Early English, 
pure and simple, is illustrated by the oblong portion of the 
same church and by the choir and Lady Chapel* of St. 
Saviours, Southwark; that noble cruciform structure 
whose reopening, after years of patient waiting, careful 
restoration, and reconstruction of its nave on, as far as 
possible, the old lines, formed one of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical events in the earlier part of “Diamond 
Jubilee Year." Westminster Abbey isa splendid example 
of Early English in its later phases, and Decorated is 
exhibited by the crypt beneath St. Stephen's porch at 
Westminster; by St. Saviour's, Southwark, in its transepts; 
and, on a more grandiose scale, in the church of Austin 
Friars, whose nave, designed for a great preaching order, 
has formed the model for two of the most remarkable of 
modern London churches—St. George's, Lambeth, by 
Pugin, and St. Mary Magdalene's, Munster Square, by 
Richard Carpenter. The dimensions of this nave of 
Austin Friars church rank higher than those of England's 
typical Decorated cathedral, Exeter, Austin Friars being 
153 ft. long by 83ft. wide, and Exeter 140ít. by 7o ft. 


* The late Mr. Francis Dollman, who made a special study of В}, 
Saviour's, always insisted on styling this the Retrochoir, 
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which was reserved for Sir Walter Scott, the Eccle. 


It suffered seriously from fire early in the sixties, but under 
the direction of Mr. Lightly, a young architect of great 
promise, who died during the progress of the work, was 


skilfully restored to its pristine condition. 


It is, perhaps, in. Perpendicular specimens that London 
is richest in quantity, that is to say, for, although large 
and imposing, and enshrining countless hallowed memories, 
such churches as St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Giles, 
Cripplegate; St. Margaret, Westminster; St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate; and St. Dunstan, Stepney,* are not the best examples 
of the style, being Late and coarse, and distinguished by 


absence of chancel arch. 


Other specimens of medieval architecture that should 
not be overlooked in the City are the crypt beneath St. 
John's Church, Clerkenwell; All Hallows Barking, and 
the neighbouring little Perpendicular chapel of St. Peter- 
ad-vincula within the Tower; the steeple of St. Sepulchre, 
Holborn, with its fan-traceried south porch; the picturesque 
little St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate; St. Olave, Hart Street; 
the tower arches of St. Mary Aldermary and St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and that at the west end of St. Alphege, London 
Wall. Then it must not be forgotten that London pos- 
sesses four private chapels, each illustrating a distinct 
phase of English Gothic architecture, $.е., St. John's 
Chapel in the White Tower (in a severe and simple 
Norman style, аз befitting the chapel of a fortress); the 
chapel within Lambeth Palace (Early English) ; St. Ethel- 
dreda, Ely Place, formerly the chapel of the Bishop of 
Ely's town residence, and raised on a сгур to bring it on 
a level with the episcopal apartments (in the purest 
Decorated) ; and lastly, the little aisleless Perpendicular 


chapel of St. John in the Savoy. 


In that congeries of town and suburb, which, in its 
largest sense, makes up London, will be found some relics 
of medieval times, chiefly. in the form of towers, 
the churches themselves having too frequently been 
debased during the last century, or “restored” beyond 
Chelsea Church forms a notable 
exception tothis rule, and its interior, touchingly described 
in Henry Kingsley's Hillyards and Burtons, is quite a 
treasure-house of curious and interesting tustrumenta ecclesi- 


recognition in this. 


astica. 


spared to us. 


ing block. 


Then we have those interesting specimens of early post- 
Reformation or Laudian, the chapels of the Charterhouse 
and Lincoln's Inn, and the church of St. Catherine Cree, in 
Leadenhall Street, the two latter attributed to Inigo Jones. 
Valuable ecclesiological facts are these Caroline churches, 


which, without evincing any decided conversion on the part 


of their architect to classical forms, sufficiently indicate the 
great wave of the Renaissance which, having passed over 
the Continent, was beginning to beat against our island 


shores. 


. And here the opportunity occurs to point out that at no 


time, even during the darkest days of the Hanoverian 
perind, have the English lost their love for the old Pointed 
styles, as attested not only by the absurdities of Straw- 
berry Hill and Fonthill Abbey, but by the erection of such 
churches as St. John's, Leeds (1634); St. Charles, Plymouth 
(1646); Stanton Harold Church, Leicestershire (1653); 
several chapels in Oxford and Cambridge (1613-1656); 
St. Mary, Warwick (1699); St. Martin's, Fenny Strattord 
(by Browne Willis, 1724); St. Giles's, Stony Stratford 
(1776); St. Mary's, Tetbury (1781); and St. Swithin's, East 
Grinstead (1813). АШ these, at the time of their erection, 
passed, no doubt, for very satisfactory specimens of Gothic, 
and, feeble as they are, served to keep alive the flicker 


— 


* St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, since its last restoration nz der the late 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, may be called truly pictorial, while St. Dunstan's, 
Stepney, having been emancipated from its gallerles, is undeniably 


imposing. 
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The churches of Barking, Chiswick, Edmonton, Enfield, 
Fulham, Hackney, Horrsey, Lambeth, Mortlake, Putney, 
Tottenham (with its cbarming red-brick Perpendicular 
parvise porch), West Ham, and Willesden posstss stately 
towers of much the same type—square, embattled, and 
provided at one angle with a stair turret, besides other 
` features that the vulgarity of the last hundred years has 
Amid some of these old suburban relics of 
antiquity, then, a half holiday will not be deemed 
misspent, and its enjoyment will be materially enhanced 
by the slipping into the pocket of a notebook or a sketch- 


siological Society, and Pugin to fan into a blaze. 

The era of Classicism for London may be said to have 
commenced with the Great Fire of 1666, which opened ир 
a field for the display of the genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Probably at no period of ecclesiastical art has it 
fallen to the lot of one man to design a cathedral and some 
fifty parish churches, d'un seul jet, so to speak, and when 
we consider such other great works Sir Christopher had in 
hand as the hospitals of Chelsea and Greenwich, Hampton 
Court Palace, and sundry buildings at Oxford, the diversi- 
fication of plan and outline they display is simply 
marvellous ! 

Extraordinary manifestations are these City churches of 
Wren, if only to show us how often upon an apparently 
intractable bit of ground, occupied by its Gothic pre- 
decessor, he was enabled to rear a ''thing of beauty" 
that should be “а joy for ever." 

With the old Pointed styles, Wren had little or no 
sympathy—nay, it may be added, he felt or affected a con- 
tempt for them. 

There were obstacles in the way, it is true, but they 
were obstacles that a man of Wren's genius might, with a 
little patient study, have completely surmounted. 

Be this as it may, we ought to feel deeply thankful that 
Wren, with his imperfect knowledge of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, did rot adopt its styles when rebuilding St. Paul's 
and his numerous churches. Наа he done so a cathedral 
would have been given us which would for ever after have 
been contemplated with shame and disgust; whereas that 
of which we are in possession, is, in spite of certain faults, 
which are just those that do not force themselves upon the 
ordinary observer, a structure of which we shall ever be 
justly proud, while the galaxy of churches under the 
shadow of its incomparable dome forms а perennial 
source of delight. . 

In a few cases, however, Wren was obliged for some 
cogent reason, to adhere to the style of the original church. 
This happened in the case of St. Mary, Aldermary; St. 
Alban, Wood Street, and the tower of St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, which, if we can overlook its solecisms of detail, rivals 
its glorious prototype—the tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford —in beauty of proportion. 

A fine cluster of Wren's steeples is visible from London 
Bridge, but a finer, in our estimation, is that to be obtained 
from Southwark Bridge, whence, at a coup «өзі, six of 
the architect’s most beautiful conceptions are presented to 
the view—viz., St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Mary Aldermary, St. 
Mildred, Bread Street; St. James, Garlick Hythe, St. 
Michael, Paternoster Royal, and St. Mary, Somerset, 
without the distraction of a hideous railway terminus 
between them and the dome of St. Paul's, around which 
they seemingly cluster. Whenever we cross either of 
these bridges after some foreign tour we feel a pride ш 
the ecclesiastical architecture of the City of London, which 
is never lessened by contrast with what we have been 
seeing elsewhere. И 

Wren's churches were succeeded during the thirties of 
the eighteenth century by another series, remarkable for à 
certain grandiosity allied with an eccentricity peculiar to 
several of their epoch. Their great solidity and grandeur 
of proportion cannot, however, fail to elicit some admira- 
tion, despite their architectural solecisms and defective 
arrangements. 2 | 

Of these churches, St. John-the-Evangelist's, West- 
minster, sometimes ascribed to Sir John Vanbrugh, was 
built from the designs of Archer; St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, by Dance; St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. Olaves, 
Southwark, by Flitcroft; and St. Mary-le-Strand, St. 

and St. Peter's, Vere Street, by‏ ف 
ibbs.‏ 

To Nicholas Hawksmoor are due Christ Church, Spital. 
fields; St. George in the East; St. Anne's, Limehouse; St. 
Mary Woolnoth, and St. George's, Bloomsbury; while 
James is responsible for St. George's, Hanover Square, 
and St. Luke's, Old Street. St. John's, Horselydown, 
belongs to this epoch, as does the graceful steeple of St. 
Clement Danes. Noble porticos are attached to St. 


George's, Bloomsbury; St. George's, Hanover Square, 
and St. Martin-in-the-Fields, but in the first two instances 
the interiors by no means equal the expectations raised 
by such grandiose approaches. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N explanation, such as it is, is forthcoming in regard 
А to the result of the Belfast Pas Hall competi- 
tion. One of the conveners of the Assembly's Committee, 
"Mr. W. Todd Martin, replying to strictures passed upon 
tbe Committee's action in the Belfast News Letter, claims 


that in accepting Sir Thomas Drew's award, and paying 


the premium to Mr. Savage, who secured the first 
place, they have fully complied with the conditicns, and 
the fact that these stated that the premiated designs were 
to remain the property of the committee exonerated them 
from all further responsibility towards the successful com- 
petitors. Thisis no excuse at all for the committeesetting 
aside the whole of the competitive designs, and giving the 
work to the architects who prepared the conditions. This 
is not straightforward business, and those who took part in 
the competition have most ample cause for complaint. In 
fact it is about the most flagrant piece of injustice we have 
ever met with in our many years' experience of competition 
iniquities. 


We are asked by Mr. Martin to accept as the excuse for 


passing over Mr. 
Savage, the fact that 
“ he had just entered on 
work as an architect, 
and had not had oppor- 
tunity of proving his 
practical ability." This 
is a by no means jin- 
superable difficulty, as 
most architeects know 
well enough. Аз to 
whether the committee 
have made use of the 
remiated designs, or 
intend doing so, is quite 
beside the mark. They 
bave bought them, and 
they are their property, 
and though it would 
certainly aggravate the 
already glaring injustice 
of the affair if they did 
incorporate any of the 
features of these  de- 
signs іп the опе now 


>, 


being prepared, still 


ARUNDEL CASTLE, 
С. №. Faulkner & Co, 


they would be acting within their legal rights. But of the | 


general conduct of the competition we can only say, as we 
have already said, that it has had a very disgtaceful 
termination, and we consider the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland will fail in its sense of duty and 


responsibility towards the profession if it does not take | 


definite action in the matter. 


THE proposed amendments to the Form of Building 
Contracts duly came before the business meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening 
last. Clause 32 (the arbitration clause), however, in its 
amended form did not commend itself to the meeting, and 
after some discussion it was agreed to postpone further 
consideration of the amended clauses until tbe Council 
had had an opportunity of reconsidering clause 32, and 
bringing it belore members in the shape the Council 
should then consider it advisable to recommend. 


Six Fellows, 21 Associates, 1 Hon. Associate, and 2 Corre- 
sponding Members were elected at the R.I.B.A. meeting 
on Monday evening. The new Hon. Associate is Mr. 
Ed. ۷۷۰ Smith, archzological surveyor to the Government 
of India (N.W. Provinces and Oudh Circle), and curator 
of the Lucknow (Government) Museum, Oudh. The new 
Corresponding Members are: M. Jos. Antoine Bouvard, 
director of the architectural works at the Paris Exhibition, 
1900, and M. L. C. Pedro D'Avila, hon. architect to the 
King of Portugal, and architect to the Government. 


Тне November R.I.B.A. examinations yielded large re- 
sults numerically. There were 172 candidates for the 
preliminary examination. Of this number 32 were ex- 
empted from sitting. Of the remaining 140 there were 


109 passes and 31 failures. So that the newly registered 
probationers number 141. Fifty-nine candidates were 
examined in the intermediate examination, of whom 35 
passed and 24 were relegated for a further period of study. 
In the final and special examination there were 51 candi- 
dates examined, 26 passed, and 25 were relegated. 


А piscussion took place in the Leeds City Council on 
Wednesday upon the proposed new Law Courts for 
Leeds. It was proposed to adopt the report of the 
Property Committee, which recommended the erection of 
Law Courts on a new site, and the adaptation of the town 
hall for municipal purposes. It was contended by the 
mover of the adoption that the town hall was ill-adapted 
for assize purposes, and lacked proper accommodation for 
municipal and police purposes. The proposal, however, 
was met by an amendment calling upon the Property 
Committee “to supplement it by a report upon the whole 
question of municipal business accommodation, including 
the suggestion of possible sites.” Eventually this was 
carried unanimously. 


Tue seconder of the amendment put in an amusing plea 
for the retention of the 


Leeds Town Hall as 
Assize Courts. He said 
that whatever the de- 
fects of the building 
might be they were re- 
movable, and did not 
necessitate the erection 
of a separate and inde- 
pendent building. He 
did not think the ex- 
terior of Birmingham 
Law Courts could com- 
pare for one moment 
with the exterior of the 
Leeds Town Hall. 
With certain improve- 
ments the Courts of the 
Town Hall would be 
adequate. Even the 
judges admitted that 
they were good courts. 
They were lofty courts, 
had good acoustic pro- 
perties, and the accom- 
modation was generally 
good. As far as the jurymen were concerned, of course, 
they were not expected to be comfortable; it was part of 
the British constitution that they should be uncomfortable. 
(Laughter.) To talk of making a comfortable jury-box 
was to put an end to the administration of justice. 
(Laughter.) Again, he never heard of the judges being 
uncomfortable on the bench; they had the same appear- 
ance of ease that the Lord Mayor possessed in his chair. 
(Renewed laughter.) Moreover, he had seen judges so 
comfortable оп the bench that they had been able to enjoy 
а quiet nap. (More laughter.) The Manchester Courts 
he regarded as an immense white elephant, aud in ordinary 


НаАррох Нил. 
С. W. Faulkner & Co, 


| times there was a dead expenditure on two-thirds of the 


Birmingham building. The Leeds Courts, he held, could 
not be compared unfavourably with most of the courts of 
modern construction even in London. The Leeds Town 
Hall was not an institution to be ashamed of; it was a 
venerable place, and it impressed everybody who came to 
it as being generally adequate for its purpose, 


Оме of the most delightful exhibitions of Christmas and 
New Year's cards to be seen in London at the present 
time is that on view at the showrooms of Messrs. C. W. 
Faulkner & Co., 79, Golden Lane, E.C. Here is not 
only the greatest possible variety but the greatest possible 
quality, whilst the range of prices is as comprehensive as 
the collection. Of course, the term Christmas card is an 
elastic one nowadays, and may mean the simple souvenir 
of the season, as ordinarily understood, or works of art of 
considerable value. Меззгз. Faulkner cater for all wants, 
for they not only offer you the dainty Cbristmas card in 
almost endless variety of design, but they can fix you up 
with beautiful photogravure, platinotype, and autotype re- 
productions of notable nictures, framed or unframed, 
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Their calendars comprise a charming assortment, specially 
noticeable amongst them being “ White Wings,” ‘‘ Great 
Thoughts," and “ Old Friends." Тһе games department 
is а large and attractive one, and includes amongst the 
new games “ Musical Snap"; ''Spottit," the great geo- 
graphical game, and “ Tacto," а new war game. Of the 
beautiful reproductions we are permitted to give two 
excellent examples. Altogether Messrs. Faulkner's show 
is a most charming and tempting one, and worthy of 
their reputation for artistic enterprise. 


THE president of the Northern Architectural Association, 
Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A., has offered to make a 
donation to the  association's funds of £500, if the 
members of the association will raise a similar amount 
before the end of next March. Or he is willing to give 
£1,000, if the association can raise the same sum. The 
chief object of this offer is to provide a suitable and per- 
manent home for the association. Тһе offer is a most 
generous one, and we understand that the association will 
not allow it to fall through for want of effort on their part. 
We only hope their efforts may be crowned with success. 


Мк. W. К. Letuasy lectured on “Тһе Life and Work 
of William Morris” at the Leeds Arts and Crafts Institu- 
tion on the 29th ult. The exhibition, which has been а 


signal success, closed on Saturday. 


Тне executive council of the Glasgow Building Trades 
Exchange resolved, at a meeting held оп Monday last, to 
form themselves into a committee for the purpose of pro- 
moting a scheme for obtaining subscriptions from members 
of all branches of the building trades, to be handed over 
to the building fund of the proposed technical college. A 
small sub-committee was appointed to consider the matter, 
formulate a scheme, and report. 


STEPS have been taken, by cutting off the adjoining build- 
ings from the Paris Louvre by a thick wall, to give pro- 
tection to the art treasures in case of fire. 


THE exposing to view of the fine old church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, by the removal of some shops which have 
hitherto blocked the view from Fore Street, is due to the 
generous action of the Corporation who bought the 
premises for £:9,000, and will now clear away the 
obstructing premises. It has been decided to preserve the 
fine entrance gateway to the churchyard, which now forms 


part of the block of buildings. . 


AN exceedingly fine example of Samuel Mearne's binding, 
executed probably for Charles II., and in excellent preser- 
vation, was to be noted in Sotheby's sale-rooms on Mon- 
day. It covered “Тһе Workes of King Charles the 
Martyr, 1662," and was in red morocco. Тһе back and 
sides of the volume were inlaid in green mosaic compart- 
ments, with rich gilt ornamentation. The volume fetched 


£30. 


Some very high prices were realised on Tuesday at 
Christie's when the first part of the late Sic William 
Fraser's collection of engravings came up for sale, 196 lots 
realising a total of £3,672 12s. Among the more im- 
portant of those engraved after pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds were :—Lady O'Brien, by J. Dixon, first state, 260 
guineas ; Miss Kemble in black dress, by Jones, first state, 
195.guineas; another of the same, second state, 120 
guineas ; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 135 guineas; 
Lady Betty Delme and children, by V. Green, second 
state, 110 guineas. The following were after other 
artists :—Mrs. Siddons, after Downman, by Tomkins, 150 
guineas; Mrs. Q. and Windsor Castle, after H. Villiers, by 
W. Blake and G. Maile, proofs in colours, 148 guineas; 
Miss Farren, after Downman, by Collyer, in colours, 100 


guineas. 


Tue Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
held their 4204 annual meeting on the 29th ult., under the 
presidency of Dr. J. 5. Phené, Chairman of the Council. 
Тһе annual report,which was of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter, presented by the hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
P. H. Newman, was duly approved and adopted. Dr. 
Phené, in the course of some remarks, referred to the 


advantages offered by the society, and ex 

that the office of president, which had remained vacant 
since the death of its former occupant, the Earl of Lathom 
would shortly be filled. The following gentlemen were 
elected vice-presidents :— Мг. Charles Keyser, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, Mr. G. C. Haite, and Dr. Phenó. The retiring 
members of the council were re-elected, as was also Mr. 
Newman, who was accorded a voteof thanks for his services, 


AT the Essex Manufacturers! Exhibition, to be held at the 
Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on the rath, 13th, and 14th inst,, 
in aid of the Essex disabled soldiers, there will be shown a 
complete installation of the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy. Both receiving and transmitting instruments 
will be fixed, and wireless messages may be actually seen 
arriving and departing every few minutes during the time 


the exhibition is open. 


"Ровімс some excavations at Pompeii a magnificent bronze 
statue of Grecian workmanship, 4 ft. high, has been brought 
to light. The statue, which strongly resembles the cele- 
brated ‘‘Idolino degli Uffizi,” of Florence, is estimated to 
be worth £20,000. It is in perfect preservation, and 
seems to have been designed to support a lamp in some 
villa outside the walls of Pompeii. It 15 the most impor- 
tant discovery made at Pompeii for the last thirty years. 


Tur President of the Board of Education has appointed 
a committee, consisting of Sir William de W. Abney, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. (chairman), Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Swire 
Smith, Mr. С. К. Redgrave, Mr. ۷۷۰ Bousfield, Mr. W. 
Vibart Dixon, with Mr. A. E. Cooper, Board of Education, 
South Kensington, as secretary, to consider the best means 
for co-ordinating the technological work of the Board of 
Education with that at present carried on by other educa- 


tional organisations. 


Two notable houses are to be let, ог sold, viz., ۰ 
mere Abbey, Cheshire, and Abbey House, Abingdon. The 
latter takes its name from a Benedictine abbey founded in 
675, which became one of the wealthiest in England. It 
is to come under the hammer next month. The last 
owner expended a considerable sum on restoring the ruins, 
and there is a private waterway to the Thames, Comber- 
mere Abbey stands on the site of a Benedictine monastery 
founded by Hugh de Malhauc about 1130, and the 
materials of the original fabric were made use of in the 
present mansion. The walls of the library are those of the 
old refectory, and the interior is famous for its fine wood 
carving. It has belonged to the Cotton family since the 
Dissolution, The armoury contains a notable collection of 
weapons and trophies ; the pictures also are very fine. 


Visitors to Stirling Castle who have admired from ils 
historic ramparts the magnificent panorama of ‘ bonne 
Links о’ Forth " as they wind through the Carse of Stirling, 
will regret to hear, says the Daily Chronicle, that a Glasgow 
coalmaster has taken a lease of about 2,000 acres right in 
the heart of the beautiful valley, and that very extensive 
coalmining operations are to be commenced there at once. 
The people of Stirling, who are quite alive to the com- 
mercial advantage of having a flourishing new coalfield at 
their doors, are nevertheless considerably exercised in 
mind over the beauty of their Carse being interfered with. 


Tue subject of the new Lambeth Bridge was briefly dis 
cussed at the London County Council meeting on Tues 
day, but was relegated to the Finance Committee for their 
report before the Council's further discussion. At the 
same meeting, on the recommendation of the Water Com- 
mittee, it was resolved that the president of the Local 
Government Board be asked to receive a deputation at 
an early date on the subject of the water supply of t ۱ 
county of London, and that the members of the Water an 
Parliamentary Committees should form such deputation: 
The chairman of the Highways Committee, Mr. Benn, 
was asked if he had seen certain newspapet reports 0! 
disturbance caused to buildings by vibration from the tube 


railways. Mr. Benn replied that he bad heard there wa 
the 


mere or less disturbance arising from that cause, but he 
not know whether the Council had any power in 
matter. He would look into the subject. 
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THe widening of London Bridge, at a cost ot £100,000 
conditionally upon the consent of Parliament, was decided 
upon at a meeting of the Court of Common Council on the 
29th ult. It was decided to adopt a granite corbelling and 
an open granite balustrade, which would give an increase 
of width of 12 feet. Mr. Turner, in describing the scheme, 
insisted on its necessity owing to the congested state of the 
foot traffic in the early morning and the late afternoon. 
Suggestions that the widening was not really necessary 
ind that the roadway should be widened at the expense of 
the footway were not favourably received, and the report 


was carried. 


Tue Council of the Sanitary Institute have addressed 
letter to the members of Her Majesty's government 
drawing their attention to the resolutions passed at the 
conference on the housing of the working classes held in 
July last under the auspices of the Institute. The Council 
of the Institute point out that during that conference great 
dissatisfaction with the existing statistics was generally 
forthcoming, and they express the earnest hope that Her 
Majesty's government will find time to bring forward in 
Parliament, without delay, a satisfactory measure of 
reform on the lines indicated in the resolutions of the con- 
ference. The resolutions referred to in the letter urged 
that the Local Government Board should extend the 
eriod of repayment actually granted to local authorities 
or building loans under Part 3 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 189o, to the full statutory period 
of бо years, and that they should relax and vary the 
restrictions on building cottages, especially in the direction 
of enabling more rooms to be provided at a less cost per 
room where this can be done without prejudice to con- 
siderations of sanitation and safety. Also that Parliament 
should be asked to extend the period for the repayment of 
housing loans to 100 years in the case of land, and facilitate 
the advance of money by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners at the market rate of interest for the purpose of 


housing the working classes. 


Some alarm has been occasioned in Chester by the decision 
of the Public Health Committee to recommend the citi- 
zens for the present to boil the water, which is taken from 
the Dee, before drinking it, owing to recent analyses not 
having been as satisfactory as heretofore. Dr. Hamilton 
(deputy chairman of the Public Health Committee) at a 
meeting of the town council last week said the bacterio- 
logical analysis for the past quarter received from Dr. 
Frankland was very unsatisfactory, but there was no need 
for unnecessary alarm. Тһе condition of the water was 
apparently due to scme temporary defect in the filtering 
arrangements of the Waterworks Company. Тһе com- 
mittee had taken the advice of Professor Boyce, of 
Liverpool, and his analysis of the water coincided with 
the examination of Dr. Frankland. Another cause for the 
condition of the water might be the large amount of rain- 
fall. In reply to questions put to him by various 
members, Dr. Hamilton said he would not undertake to 
say that the filters would keep back all the typhoid germs. 
There was no doubt in the present condition of the water 
there would be a serious amount of danger if there was an 


outbreak of typ 
any place up t 


Mons. FORESTIER, Engineer-in-Chief to the Department of 
Roads and Bridges in France, lecturing before the Liver- 
pool Self-propelled Traffic Association on ** Heavy Motor 
Traffic in France,” on Monday evening, stated that of 
practical results they had not much to show, but many 
regular passenger services had been established. None of 
them, however, had lasted long enough to supply reliable 
particulars. Regarding the working costs for tbe transport 
of passengers| and goods by automobile vehicles, M. 
Forestier said that for goods the costs per net ton-mile, 
even when fully loaded, were decidedly greater than the 
corresponding charges of the French railways, and par- 
ticularly for heavy goods which formed a waggon load. On 
the other hand, if one took into account the fact that goods 
sent by rail had to bear the expense of cartage in collection 
and delivery, as well as terminal and unloading charges, 
usually about 6d. per ton at each end of a journey, one saw 
that for comparatively short journeys the advantage re- 
mained with the motor waggon, which carried the goods 


direct from sender to consignee. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Ву К. BROWN. 


THE NEW GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


HE event, in the artistic world, of the week has been 
the opening of the New Gallery Exhibition. This is 
the first of a series of picture exhibitions intended to be 
held annually under the auspices of tbe Boston Art Stu- 
dents' Association, and it is to be hoped they will be on a 
scale of importance equal to the picture exhibitions in 
other cities, such as Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and New 
York. There are about 200 works exhibited. Тһе col'ec- 
tion of oil paintings is strong in portraiture, and contains 
many good pictures—and some failures. There isa portrait 
by Sargent, of Mrs, Montgomery Sears, of Boston, which is 
the crowning picture of the exhibition, Among the land- 
scapes there is no work that carries one away with en- 
thusiasm. Аз pictures, some of them suggest studies 
rather than compositions. There is one landscape, '* Late 
Autumn," by John J. Enneking, which is, to our thinking, 
the strongest and best work of its kind in the exhibition. 
The collection of water colours and pastels, while con- 
taining a few fine works, is disappointing as a whole, and 
certainly far from being representative of this branch of 
American art. About the only foreign contemporary artist 
represented in the exhibition is A. К. Brown, A. R.S.A., of 
Glasgow, who has a small water colour, a view of Shrews- 
bury. The invitations sent out did not exclude foreign 


artists, but as all contributors paid their own expenses іп 


forwarding pictures, it was hardly to be expected that men 
of reputation in Europe would send their works 3,000 miles 
and take their cbances of being rejected; and losing 
chances of sales at home. Тһе sculpture collection is 
simply miserable. 

The exhibition remains open three weeks. At its close 
I shall report the number of sales—an important factor in 
the success of picture exhibitions. Recently our leading 
newspaper here said the Boston picture buyers did not buy 
much at public exhibitions because they were afraid to 
trust their own judgment, and were guided by the dealers 


from whom they chiefly purchase. 
Boston SOCIETY ОЕ ARCHITECTS. 


The last meeting of this society was not important so far 
as business was concerned. Мг. L.C. Newhall, the Rotch 
travelling student, just returned from Europe, gave an 
account of his work and travels during the two years spent 
abroad, concluding his account by his impressions of 
architecture in this country on his return. He suggested 
that something sliould be done to find a studio in Rome 
where students could draw, and a committee was appointed 
to confer with other American scholarship committees to 
see if a room could not be established for the joint use of 
students. The delegates to the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, to be held in Washington, 
December 12th-15th, were appointed. By the way, at this 
Convention of the Institute, there will be an exhibition of 
the drawings made under the authority of the Tarnsey Act 
by private architects, the Phoebe Hearst competitive de- 
signs, and the American architectural exhibit from the 


Paris Exposition. 
AMONG THE ARTISTS. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Appleton Brown (both landscape 
painters) have sailed for ы? to winter there. Мг. Brown 
intends being in England for the sketching season next 


springtime. 
Mr. Henry Sandham (formerly of Montreal) will spend 


the winter in the South of France. 

The mural decorations, begun five years ago by John S. 
Sargent and Edwin А. Abbey, are nearly completed, and 
will soon be put in place in the Public Library. 

Three American painters—Messrs. Simmons, Walker, 
and Thayer—have been commissioned to paint the mural 
decorations in Memorial Hall, in the Massachusetts State 
House. These are some of the subjects :—'' The Concord 
Fight," “Тһе Return of the Volunteers," “Тһе Landing 
of the Pilgrims," and “ Eliot Preaching to the Indians." 

Mr. Daniel French, the sculptor, is at work on an 
equestrian statue of General Hooker, for Boston. He is 
also making a figure cf Alma Mater for Columbia Univer- 
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sity, New York, and six ideal figures for the new State 
Capital at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Karl Bitter, the sculptor, a native of Vienna, who has 

been in this country eleven years, has the entire charge of 
the sculptural work in connection with the Pan-American 
Exhibition at Buffalo. Sculpture will be extensively used 
on the buildings, and serve as an indication of their 
purpose. 
‚ Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York a portrait of Colombus, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, for which he is said to have paid 
40,000 dollars in London. Mr. Morgan has also given a 
picture—** Lord Nelson in the Victory "—by C. Lucy, to 
the museum. 

The Exhibition of Works of Art at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts opens Jauuary ı4th. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
literary executor ofthe late John Ruskin, whereby а number 
of Mr. Ruskin’s sketches, chiefly water-colours and crayons, 


will be exhibited. 
THE CATHEDRAL АТ NEW YORK. 


The building of cathedrals in modern times is rendered 
more expeditious by the use of machinery unknown in past 
ages. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
wil have 32 granite columns 54 ft. long by 6 ft. in 
diameter. These and other columns of smaller dimensions 
are being turned by a large lathe at the quarry. This lathe 
is 86 ft. in length, and weighs 125 tons, and has eight 
cutters. Each tool takes a cut 3 in. deep, the whole eight 
reducing the column 24 in. diameter at one pass over the 
length of the stone. The piece of granite to be turned is 
cut square to a size of 67 ft. long, 83 ft. by 7 ft. in section, 
weighing зто tons. Тһе corners are dressed, then the 
huge stone is placed in the lathe, and in six weeks is turned 
out dressed and polished. Тһе lathe is driven by a 5o 
һогве-ромег engine, and when running at cutting speed 
makes 13 revolutions per minute. At polishing speed 3 


revolutions per minute are made. 
A QUESTION or BUILDING FRONTAGE LINE. 


The Woman's Club Corporation have had some trouble 
with the City Corporation about the street building line. 
This will necessitate some modification of the plans, as 
well as a loss of land. It is said the City (which is heavily 
in debt now) will have to pay the Woman's Club Corpora- 
tion damages to the extent, 1t is claimed, of 75,000 dollars. 
These questions of boundaries should be settled before 


building operations are started. 
DoRCHESTER HEIGHTS MONUMENT. 


The Dorchester Heights Monument, erected by the 
State to commemorate the raising of the Redoubts in 
South Boston by General Washington, has just been 
completed. It is of marble, 126 ft. bigh, and cost 
25,000 dollars. Messrs. Peabody and Stearns were the 


architects. 
BUILDING IN SECRET. 


A certain air of mystery surrounds the building called a 
palace, which is being built for Mrs. T. L. Gardner, as the 
following extract from our best local newspaper will show :— 
“ Every one of the four or five entrances is guarded by a 
man specially appointed for the purpose, and the windows 
of the lower story, into which a passer-by might gaze, are 
securely boarded up. More than this, conveniently in 
front of the doorways upon the Fenway side of the build- 
ing into which a person driving on the roadway might look, 
are large piles of bricks and of sand, wbich completely 
shut off the view of the interior. Into the building are 
being incorporated parts of old buildings, possible portions 
of the Italian palace which Mrs. Gardner brought over to 
this country from Europe. Just what these are it is im- 
possible to say, because as soon as they are put in place 
they are covered up with boards. Part of these imported 
examples of building art are kept in two large sheds at the 
rear, but inquisitive strangers are not allowed to look 
inside, and even the expert stone workers who are polish- 
ing and putting in sbape the magnificent marble columns 
for the house suspend operations to warn away anyone 
who looks upon their work. The windows of all these 
sheds are of ground glass or else are painted so there is no 
view from these. The most absolute ruler of a country 


could not build a fortress with greater secrecy.” 
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NEW SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


There are several so-called portable schoolhouses now in 
use to accommodate the increase of children attending the 
public schools. Three new high-school buildings are in 
process of construction. 

The faculty of Cornell University has been considering 
plans for a college of fine arts on a magnificent scale, 
Designs have been prepared by Mr. W. Herbert Dole 
(holder of the first university fellowship), after a scheme 
arranged by Professor John В. Van Рей. Such a building 
would entail an expenditure of about three million dollars, 

There are several new buildings in progress at Columbia 
University, including a new dormitory for the Women of 
Teachers' College. 

The new home of Horace Manor School has been con. 
pleted externally. This is the work of Mr. Edgar А. 
Josselyn, architect. 

Тһе second story of University Hall is rising, and 
ground will shortly be broken for the new Students’ Hall, 
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WATERWORKS DISTRIBUTION. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


HAVE received the excellent book bearing the above 
title. It is a practical guide to the laying-out of 
systems of distributing mains for tbe supply of water to 
cities and towns, by J. A. McPherson, A.M.I.C.E.* It 
contains 19 full-page diagrams and more than 100 
other illustrations in the text, as well asa large chart of an 
example district, showing distribution. Mr. McPherson, 
after more than 24 years’ experience in waterworks dis- 
tribution, has produced this valuable treatise to help those 
interested in laying out systems of distributing mains and 
candidates forthe Municipal and County Engineers'andolher 
examinations. Не is indebted to the Council of the 
Inst.C.E., and to other engineers, for some of the illustra- 
trations, rules, and formula reproduced. 

Introductory remarks on the sources of supply and 
storage of water are followed by chapters dealing with (1) 
General arrangement of supply to district of distribution. 
(2) Notes upon system of distribution. (3) Details ol 
method of laying out distributing mains. (4) Pipes and 
fittings upon distributing system; and metres 0 
measurement of water, and regulating and recording 
apparatus. А list of diagrams, a list of text illustrations, 
and an index complete the work. The whole book is 
interesting and useful. | 

Regarding the respective merits of the various sources of 
supply, Mr. Macpherson remarks: ** Much is to be said in 
favour of gravitation sources from upland districts, as they 
are generally very pure waters, and the cost of pumping!s 
dispensed with, although the capital outlay is generally 
much greater than with pumping sources, owing to Ше 
large cost of impounding reservoirs, and great lengths of 
aqueduct, such sources being generally obtained from a 
considerable distance. The quality of the water from deep 
wells or bore-holes is generally very good. Perhaps the 
least desirable supplies are those obtained from rivers 1" 
lowland districts, although when filtered they often prove 
satisfactory, a notable instance being the supplies from the 
Thames for the Metropolis.” 

Referring to the important question as to a constant 
supply the author says :—“ Now that a constant supply (0 
all parts of a district is very properly looked upon 5 
essential, it is necessary, wherever a standpipe system 5 
employed, to pump continuously under the stand-pipe head 
for the requirementsof the upperlevels and an intermittent 
supply should be deemed a thing of the past." - 

It 1$ not desirable for gas or water mains to be laid 
under foot pavements, unless they are wide and free from 
cellars coming near the surface. It is better that the tele- 
phone, telegraph, or other electric conduits for lighting or 
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power be under the footway, as they do not require 10 

laid so far below the surface for protection against frost a5 
the gas or water pipes. It is odd how the British 
engineers cling to the use of Dr. Angus Smith's compos 
tion instead of the better waterproof preservatives, such as 
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* London, B. Т. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 1970. (68. net.) 
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* Carbonising Coating," used in the United States, Japan, | W. У. Morgan, Carmarthen; К. W. Owen, Waterloo, 
. Quail, 


and Hawaii by the governments. 
Details are given of the Norton masonry water-tower at 


the Vyrnwy Works—capacity 650,000 gallons—supplying 
Liverpool. The son of an old and valued contributor to 
the British ARCHITECT (the late Mr. Р, C. Davies, 
F.G.S.) was engaged on these works. Te capital iron 
water tower, constructed for the Shanghai Waterworks, 
is also shown. 

The book is full of practical suggestions of this kind, 
and may be warmly recommended to all desirous of know- 
ing the rudiments of correct distribution, as well as to more 
experienced practitioners. Its general get-up reflects the 
customary credit due to this publisher. 


THE R.IB.A. NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


THE PRELIMINARY. 
F the 172 candidates admitted to the Preliminary 
() claims for exempton from sitting were allowed to the 
number of 32. Тһе remaining 140 were examined, with 


the following results :— 


Examined. Passe]. Relegated. 
London ... se و‎ m 58 s 20 
Birmingham ... 9 ET 9 ды 0 
Bristol ۰ sv ы as A 2% 4 
Manchester 25 ud 22 7 3 
York ... se 17 T" I3 42 4 
149 ІСО 3t 


The successful candidates, together with those exempted, 
make a total of 141 newly registered Probationers. 
THE INTERMEDIATE. 
In the Intermediate Examination 59 candidates were 
examined, the results being as follows : — 


Total Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
London ... i 45 TN 29 ES 16 
Bristol ۰ 855 6 а 2 е 4 
Manchester .. 8 er 4 Si 4 
2 


59 35 

The successful candidates, whose names have Бесп 
entered оп the Register of Students R.1.B.A., areas follows, 
the names being given in order of merit, as placed by the 
Board of Examiners :— 

А. J. Hope, Atherton, Manchester; E. Г. Gaunt, 
Ilkley, Yorks; ۷۷, E. Dobson, West Hampstead; D. L. 
Allan, Dundee; H. A. Hall, Hastings; H. J. Hoskins, 
Birmingham; A. J. Taylor, Bath; F. Haswell, North 
Shields; T. W, Whipp, Scarborough; H. Prince, Bays- 
water, W.; S. C. Stephens, Hockley, Birmingham; 
О.Р. Milne, Bedford; W. К. Davidge, ‘Teddington Park 
Road, S.W.; М. C. Smith, Temple, E.C.; E. J. Dixon, 
Stratford, E. ; А. К. Gradwell, Blackburn; V. Hooper, 
Redhill, Surrey; J. G. Wilson, Maida Hill, W.; J. H. 
Ballardie, London; G. B. H. Hoole, Higbgate, N.; 
G. H. Lovegrove, Herne Hill, S.E.; M. N. Castello, 
Compagne Gardens, S.W.; J. J. S. Naylor, Bayswater, 
W.; К. Bennett, Buxton; C. E. L. Parkinson, London ; 
B: C. Chilwell, Wednesbury; А. C. Notley, London; 
H. F. Clarke, Pendleton, near Manchester ; L. Leeper, 
Great Yarmouth; Е. A. Ling, Mitcham, Surrey; А. А, 
Midwinter, London; ۷۷۰ В. Rees, Cardiff; C. E. В, 
Sutton, Warrington; C. R. Thickpenny, Bournemouth ; 
F. E. Tomson, King's Norton. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 


The final and special examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., attracted fifty-one 
candidates of whom twenty-six passed, and the remaining 
twenty-five were relegated to their studies. The success- 
ful candidates were:—]. В. Ball, Weston-super.Mare ; 
Е. W. Banfield, Camberwell; E. Brumell, jun., Morpeth ; 
Н. M. Cautley, Westminster, S. W.; W. С. Cogswell 
(special), London and Wallasey, Chester; W. E. Е. 
Crook (special, London; Н. A. Douglas, Brighton; 
Е. W. Gordon, Nottingham; А. Н. Goslett, Great Stan- 
more, Middlesex ; S. Harrison, Leicester ; C. E. Hutchin- 
son (special, London, Bedford Row, W.C.; A. L. 
MacGibbon, Edinburgh; К.Н. J. Mayhew, Anerley, S. E. ; 
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Liverpool; A. W. Papworth, Maida Hill, N.W.; J 
Leamington Spa; F. J. O. Smith, Westminster, S.W. ; 
E. J. Tench, Cambridge; C. B. Thomas, London; N. 
Thorp, Clapham, S.W. ; H. А. Tinker (special), Kensing- 
ton, W.; P. J. Turner, Stowmarket, Suffolk; W. J. 
Walford, Chesterfield ; R. D. Wells, B. A.Cantab. London ; 
E. P. Wheeler, Chelsea. 

The following table shows the number of failures in each 
subject of the final and special examinations :— 


I. Design... Be je 94 
II. Mouldings and ornament ... 0 
ПІ. Building materials ... жн $ 


IV. Principles of hygiene I 
V. Specifications ке 48. 24 
VI. Construction: Foundations, «с. 3 
VII. Construction: Iron and steel, &c. 3 


—— ( —————— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


L.C.C. STREET IMPROVEMENT: THE STRAND 
LOOKING EAST. 
LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT. 
Sce article, 


DESIGN FOR EASTBOURNE PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


ERNEST E. TETCH, А.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 


We have seen few recent sets of competition drawings 
so pleasing and clever as these. Next week we shall 
complete their publication. Both in design and drawing 
Mr. Tetch has made an admirable record. 


a ÜpoÓ]nme — 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE STAGE. 


NIR,—In the days of the immortal Bard of Avon, actors 
and playgoers had to be content with the simplest 
"stage properties." Very often, indeed, no attempt was 
made to represent the “scene.” The stage was simply 
draped behind, and a notice-board put up stating that the 
scene was laid in Venice or Thebes, or simply “ This is a 
house,” or “This is a garden.” The actors simpiy 
requested the audience to “ Piece out our imperfections 
with your thoughts." To-day all thisis changed ; elaborate 
costume and scenery are considered essentials, and as 
little as possible is left to the imagination. 

We are арі hastily to conclude that we һауе greatly 
advanced since Elizabethan times, and since the days of 
Greece and Rome, when a permanent architectural back. 
ground served for every scene. But is this so? How often 
does one see “ A Street in Venice” as unlike that town as 
Oxford is, with architectural nightmares, conglomerates 
of every style from China to Peru. And if this may 
be said of Venice, what sball we say of other 
less - known towns? One of our ablest actors 
recently staged a Shakespearian play having a stately 
colcnoade as back ground with the architrave of tlie largest 
span omitted! And who will venture to name or even to 
tbink (happy the man who forgets!) of the atrocities 
which pass as Norman and the abortions that are supposed 
to be Gothic? These do not assist the imagination, they 
are worse than nothing at all; they annoy us and distract 
our attention. There are exceptions to this— notable 
exceptions—but why are they the exceptions? When 
costume, armour, and music have each great thought and 
much money spent on them, why not spend a little thought, 
at least, on the architecture of the stage? Apart altogether 
from architects, there is surely in the average audience a 
large number of travelled, cultured and artistic people who 
would appreciate architectural truth of scenery, even 
although it were simpler, less gaudy and more real. 

In this attempt to improve the architecture of the stage 
surely architects should take a prominent part. Rather, at 
least, let the play be written as Mr. Crummles wished 
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Nicholas Nickleby to write his, to suit his village pump 
and- tubs, or go back to the Grecian or Shakespearian 
fashion, than have the actors saying one thing and the 
scenery another, 


Yours, etc., 
Р J. J. №. 


е a | —— a a 
BELFAST ASSEMBLY HALL COMPETITION. 


N explanation of the Assembly's Committee's action is 
offered in the Belfast News Letter by one of the con- 
veners of the Committee. It runs as follows :— 

“ Sir, — In your issue of to-day you give a letter from Mr. 
Savage, of 148, Aldersgate Street, London, on the action of 
thegeneral assembly's committeeentrusted with the erection 
of an assembly hall and central buildings in this city. The 
facts аге these: The committee resolved to proceed to the 
selection of a design by open competition. Sir Thomas 
Drew was appointed assessot. All the designs sent in 
were submitted to bim. The committee accepted his 
decision, and gave effect to it by paying the advertised ۰ 
miums to thearchitects whose plans were placed first, second 
and third, though the committee need not have paid any of 
the premiums if they had held competitors strictly to the 
terms. Mr. Savage's design, which was placed first in merit, 
did not in the jadgment of the committee meet the require- 
ments of the Church, and it was a condition of the competi- 
tion, that they were not bound to accept any of the plans 
unless satisfied of its suitability. Having reported the whole 
matter to the Assembly, and submitted it to the assessor's 
report in full, the committee were instructed anew to take 
steps to bave what they might judge to be suitable plans 
prepared. Further competition seemed futile. Against in- 
viting Mr. Savage to recast his design and to carry it out, 
there was the consideration that he had just entered on 
work аз an architect on his own account, and had not had 
opportunity of proving his practical ability ; and the com- 
mittee had in the terms of competition made it a condition 
of their selection of an architect that they should be “ fully 
satisfied of his competency for the post." To fall back on 
one of the competitors whose plans had been judged by the 
assessor to be of inferior merit would have been open to 

ave objection. Tbe committee, кшп their right of 

ee judgment, selected a firm of architects of acknowledged 
position, and put the matter into their hands. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie were in no way disqualified by the fact 
that they had assisted the committee in preparing the 
terms of the competition. I may add that no use what- 
ever has been made of Mr. Savage's plans. They are in 
my custody, and have not been submitted to Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie. Ісап assure him that not a line has 
been appropriated from them. When the committee at 
their meeting iu September declined for the time to 
return the plans or lend them for a temporary use they 
had no thought of standing in the way of any professional 
advantage Mr. Savage might reap from his success in the 
competition, and I have no doubt they will be disposed 
to act considerately by him. It is to be remembered, how. 
ever, that the terms of competition were—‘ The pre- 
miated designs to remain the property of the committee." 


— Yours, 
W. Торр MARTIN, one of the conveners 


of the Assembly s Committee. 


College House, College Green, 
| Belfast, 19th November, 1900. 

Commenting upon the above letter, the Irish Builder 
says :—" А weaker, lamer piece of special pleading, 
bolstering up a rotten case we have never heard. Every 
one of the essential points of the question are begged. 
Why was not Sir Thomas Drew directed to draft condi- 
tions of competition ?—No answer. Was it because the 
committee had a shrewd suspicion that he would not prove 
a sufficiently pliant instrument? “Тһе committee have 
fulfilled their obligations and have accepted their assessor's 
decision, says Dr. Todd Martin, because, forsooth, they 
have paid the premium! How then comes it that the man 
who drafted those impossible conditions is at this moment 
the appointed architect for the building? Thatis what Dr. 
Todd Martin has got to explain if he essays to whitewash his 
committee. But instead he retorts “the committee have 
accepted the assessor's decision.’ At once the committee 
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roceed to employ Messrs. Young & Mackenzie. No effort 
is made to give poor Mr. Savage a chance, because, says 
Dr. Martin, “the committee had in the terms of the 
competition made it a condition of their selection of an 
architect ‘that they should be fully satisfied of his com- 
petency for the post.” And Mr. Savage was guilty of 
the atrocious crime of being a young man. “Messrs, 
Young & Mackenzie were in. no way disqualified by the 
fact that they had assisted the committee in preparing 
the terms of the competition." Well, opinions will differ. 
Then comes the suggestive remark “ that no use whatever 
has been made of Mr. Savage's plans." We do not fora 
moment question Dr. Todd Martin's statement, but there 
must be an uncomfortable feeling lurking in the mind 
not alone of Mr. Savage, but of all his fellow-competitors. 
What of the thirty odd men whose plans are kept from them 
month on month and not a word of explanation vouchsafed? 
There is a certain French proverb beginning ‘qui excuse 
—.' We leave to those who have the taste the filling in 
of the gap, and Jeave the committee to fence themselves 
behind the iniquitous clause, *the premiated designs to 
remain the property of the committee,’ and this is the 
whole substance of the defence. 

« Was ever a more empty, ineffective attempt at an 
explanation offered. Of Dr. Todd Martin's personal con. 
duct in the matter we raise no question, but of the com. 
mittee it is difficult to write in measured terms. The 
suggestion to reopen the competition Dr. Todd Martin 
dismisses іп а couple of words. Моё one single thought 
of the disappointment, the loss of time, the hard work and 
thought expended by all those luckless competitors, and 
yet the committee would have the public believe that their 
conduct shows kindly feeling and honourable straightfor- 
wardness. We beg leave to differ from them, and dare to 
say that if they want to соше out of this competition not 
with clean hands, but with a concession to common honesty 
and the decency of fair play, they must change that last 
decision of theirs." 


mn fen 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


А 


GENERAL meeting of members of this institute was 
held on the 29th ult., under the presidency of Mr. 
John ]. Burnett, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Тһе secre 
tary, Mr. C. J. Maclean, reported the action 
taken by the council regarding the Woodside district 
halls competition, and that they had informed the Corpora- 
tion that considerable hardship would be inflicted on the 
competitors if the scheme on which they had spent their 
labour on the understanding that the building was to be 
erected in accordance with the published conditions should 
now be altogether set aside, and also that in their opinion 
the competitor whose design in the first competition had 
been recommended for adoption by the assessors should be 
employed to design the combined public hall and library. 
The President thanked the institute for having elected 
him for a second term of office, and while regretting that 
they had not secured the services of an older member, and 
one who was better known to their brethren of the Royal 
Institute, he assured them that with their indulgence he 
would do his best to fulfil the duties of the office, how- 
ever arduous they may be during the coming Exhibition 


year. 
da ынд Ed 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE inaugural meeting of this association, for the 
session 1000-1901, was held on the 28th ult. in the 
Royal Institution. The president, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
A. R.I.B.A., in suitable words thanked the members forthe 
honour they had conferred upon him in electing him to 
the chair. Не then proceeded to give the opening address, 
which took the form of a paper describing “А Visit to 
Melrose Abbey." Тһе subject was copiously illustrated by 
limelight views. Мг. Kerr sketched in outline the history 
of this famous abbey, from its foundation by David I. in 
1136, when a colony of Cistercian monks (only lately set- 
tled in England) were established on the silver banks of 


the Tweed from Rievaulx, in Yorkshire. 
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Mr. Kerr then described in detail the existing remains. 
He indicated the probable extent of the church and the 
cloisters, and observed that the importance of the abbey 
was apparent from the great size of the latter. At Melrose 
the cloister was evidently 150 ft. square, only that of St. 
Andrews being greater in Scotland, and those of Salisbury 
and Norwich alone being greater in England. The ver 
excellent carving which is noticeable in the earliest wor 
in the cloister is also to be seen throughout all the remains. 
Examples of these carvings were shown in detail on the 
screen. The interesting ritual choir, with rood screen and 


great atch over it, and the fine examples of flying but- 


tresses, were fully explained. The north transept with 


its early and late work, its well-known Crown of Thorns 


window and late clerestory, were all in turn commented on. 
The south transept, with its magnificent south gable with 


doorway and great window, its adornment with niches 


and buttresses, and the grouping of all the parts next 


claimed attention. 
Mr. Kerr explained the difficulties in the way of dogma- 


tising about the dates of later work in Scotland, of which 


this wasa brilliant example, and mentioned the various 


opinions that are held on this subject. Тһе unusual 
features in the plan claimed some attention. For example : 


the cloisters being on the north side of the nave rather 
than, as usual, on the south side, the range of chapels 
opening off the south side of the nave; and the shortness of 
the choir, or eastern arm of the church, necessitating the 
ritual choir encroaching to the length of three bays into 


the nave. The last king whose name was associated with 
this abbey was James IV., who married Margaret Tudor. 


The royal arms, with the date 1505, are borne by one of 


the chapel buttresses, and it is said that one of the bosses 


in the vault of the sanctuary, or extreme eastern portion of 


the choir, is sculptured with the arms of his queen. The 
beautifully-ribbed vault of this portion of the building, the 
skill and originality of the tracery of its windows, culmina- 
ting in the glorious eastern window of world-wide renown, 
were treated of in detail. 

In summary, Mr. Kerr expressed the opinion that visits 
to such a building were of great moment, both to lay and 
professional students of architecture. The old world asso- 
ciations,the wondrous rise to prosperity and worldly great- 
ness, the terrible retribution of ruin for laxity and evil— 
all telltheir own tale. Above all, to the truly architectural 
student there wasthe thoughtful plan, the careful adjust- 
ment of parts, the bold yet skilful detail, the grasp of the 
capabilities of almost every phase of Gothic style, rare and 
unstrained originality—especialy in tracery—and the 
whole conception adorned with carvings of remarkable 
grace and spirit—to educate and delight. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


HE second technical demonstration of the above 
society was held on Friday, November 3oth, at the 
works of Mr. Edmund Sharp, Great Brunswick Street. 
Nearly 50 members were present, and followed with the 
closest attention the instructive remarks of the lecturer. 
The operation of laying mosaic was performed in tbeir 
presence, from the cutting of the material as received from 
abroad, and its arrangement of patterns on tracing paper, 
to its final setting in cement. Several fine specimens of 
Irish and foreign marbles and other decorative stones were 
shown, and the party next adjourned to the extensive 
workshops at the rear where they saw the machinery in 
action for stone-cutting, punching, turning, steel polish- 
ing, and sand polishing. Panels in various stages, from 
the clay model to completion, were exhibited, the first 
rough dressing and much of the initial work being per- 
formed by drills and chisels driven by compressed air. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, which lasted an hour 
аза a-half, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Sharp for the trouble he had taken in arranging the 


demonstration. 

co an 
Ar the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation Mr. W. J. Blain read a paper on “Some Scotch 
Houses.” 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HE annual general meeting of this society, for the 
election of office-bearers and other business, was 
held at Edinburgh on the 3oth ult. Sir James B alfour 
Paul in the chair. | 
The following is the list of the Council for the ensuing 
yeat : — President, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P.; vice-presidents, the Hon. Нем Hamilton 
Dalrymple, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., and 
David Murray, LL.D.; Councillors, Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., and Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B. ; representing 
the Board of "Trustees, Sir James Balfour Paul, John 
Finlay, Robert Munro, M.D., W. Rae Macdonald, Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., Colonel А. B. M'Hardy, С.В., 
and James Macdonald, W.S.; secretaries, David 
Christison, M. David, J. Н. Cunningham, С.Е. ; foreign 
secretaries, Thomas С. Law, LL.D., and the Hon. John 
Abercromby ; treasurer, John Notman; curators of the 
Museum, Professor Duns, D.D., and Alex. J. S. Brook; 
curator of coins, Adam B. Richardson; librarian, James 
Curle, jun. Six honorary Fellows, recommended by the 
Council, and ro new Fellows were elected, and the 
election of Miss M. A. Murray and Mrs. E. S. Armitage 
as lady Associates was announced. 

Mr. J. H. Cunningham, secretary, presented a report of 
the work of the society during the past session, ia which 
it was stated that considerable progress had been made 
with the work on the Early Christian monuments of Scot- 
land, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, and with the illustrated 
catalogue of Scottish coins, in preparation by Mr. A. B. 
Richardson, the curator of coins, which the society ex- 
pected to issue in the course of the ensuing session. 
During the past season a series of excavations of the 
small earthworks along the Roman road between Ardoch 
and Dupplin Loch had been conducted as a sequel to the 
more important excavation of Ardoch itself, and a much 
more important excavation of the Roman camp at Lyne, 
in Peeblesshire, had also been almost completed, and these 
would be described in the course of the session. Mr. 
Coles had again been appointed to the Gunning Fellow- 
ship to continue the survey of the stone circles of the 
North-east of Scotland, Last yeat he surveyed about 20 
circles in the Deeside district, and this year about 20 
more in the Inverury district, a description of which, with 
measured plans and drawings, will be communicated to 
the society. During the year there had been nearly боо 
objects of antiquity added to the museum by donation, 
and about 400 by purchase, while the number of books 
added to the library had been 296 by donation and 18 by 


purchase. 
€ ste Risen м 


ROMAN REMAINS AT CHESTER. 


L ECTURE dealing with the recent discoveries о 

R oman remains at Chester was delivered at a meet- 
ing of the British Archaeological Association the other 
evening by Mr. Newstead, the curator of the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester. The lecture was illustrated by over 
60 limelight lantern views of the various objects found, and 
the sites of the several discoveries. 

Within the past two years extensive alterations have 
been carried on within the boundaries of the City of 
Chester, which have yielded very many relics of the 
Roman occupation. One of the most important architec- 
tural relics of ancient Devd was discovered in the summer 
of 1898, and consisted of a semicircular structure com- 
posed of brickwork and masonry, resting upon a floor of 
thick concrete and large tiles, the inner surface was 
covered with three grades of plaster, the first being finely- 
powdered brick, the second chiefly of coarse sand, and the 
third a finishing coat of finely-ground quartz. The 
site of the building is іп  Godstalls Lane (oft 
Eastgate Street North), and the depth at which the 
remains were found is 8 ft. 11 in. Мг. Newstead 
considers the structure was probably a Lararium. Close 
alongside was found a wooden spade, similar to those used 
by the Romans in their mining operations, East of this 
structure, but at a higher level, was a rough concrete 
floor made of fragments of Roman roofing tiles faced with 
cement, and upon this floor were quantities of fine char- 
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coal, and many slips of waste sheet bronze, two bronze 
fibula of the harp-shaped type, and a curious implement 
somewhat resembling a “bit” used by a modern joiner. 
One of the most interesting things here discovered was a 
slip of bronze with a buckle-shaped attachment. bearing 
the motto in green and red enamelled letters FYE 
During the last three months extensive excavations have 
been made in the rear of premises in Eastgate Street, a few 
paces west of Godstall’s Lane, which brought to light con- 
siderable traces of Roman work in a series of drains, 
having a base of flat, broad roofing tiles with the sides and 
top of roughly-dressed masonry. On the gth of last October 
about 15ft. of lead waterpipes in differing lengths were dug 
out, portions of which bear inscriptions to Agricola. One of 
these inscriptions is on a raised band, 3 ft. 104 inches long 
by 2 in. broad, the letters practically filling the whole space, 
and is as follows : 
IMP. VESP, VIII. T. IMP. VII. COSCN. IVLIO AGRICOLA LEG, 
۱ AUG. PR. PR. | 
The inscription was submitted to Mr. Haverfield, who 
considers the date to be A.D. 79, as Agricola governed Britain 
from А.р. 78to AD. 85, but the occurrence of Agricola's 


name on the pipes does not imply any special action or : 


presence of his at Chester, but it is due to the common 
method of dating. 

It is satisfactory to know that these most interesting 
relics of the Roman city have been preserved by Mr. New- 
stead's efforts and have been presented by the owners of 
the property and the contractor for the works to the 
Chester Archaeological Society. The various distances and 
depths, and the exact nature of the several localities at 
which all the relics were discovered, together with their 
relative positions, are all accurately recorded by Mr. 


Newstead, 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE new police buildings, Warrington, are being venti- 
lated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
invisible roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue new Free Church, Denny, Stirlingshire (Mr. James 
Strang, of Falkirk, architect), which has just been completed, 
has been ventilated by means of “ Cousland's Improved 
Climax ” patent direct-acting turret ventilators and fresh 
air inlet panels, supplied by the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 41, Port Dundas Road, 


Glasgow. 


Tue Welsbach Incande:cent Gas Light Company, Limited, 
have recently issued a public lighting catalogue which 
illustrates a large variety of applications of the Welsbach 
system for the purposes of public lighting. We lately 
referred to the various kinds of burners used both for street 
lighting and for interior purposes in noticing the general 
catalogue. Thelights can be used in clusters, or singly. 
No. 7o is a special form of globe suspension lamp for use 
in railway stations, warebouses, etc., whilst No. 68 is of 
cylindrical! form, with clear taper glass, and reflector, 
specially designed for lighting halls, corridors, workshops, 
etc. No. 22 is a Trinity House cluster, specially con- 


structed for lighthouses, etc. | 


Тне Sun Fan Company, Limited, Bradford, Yorks, and 
101, Leadenhall Street, E.C., have just ay issued a new 
price list of their “ Sun ” fans and heaters for all ventilat- 
ing and drying purposes. The “ Sun" has several marked 
characteristics, the chief amongst which are its lightness, 
strength, and efficient results, whilst being made of malleable 
or wrought iron there is practically norisk of breakage. The 
fan centre is made in pyramidal form, giving direction to, 
and a freer access for, the air into the centre of the fan. 
The large outer end prevents swivelling and the return of 
air into the fan on the discharge side. Any reasonable 
amount of resistance can be overcome by modifying the 
size of the centre and the form of blades. Anti-friction 
discs are fitted between the end of the shaft and the solid 
end of the journal; they are placed in a slightly enlarged 
recess, closed by a plug. The working of the fan gives 
most excellent results, its efficiency being, as it were, 
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uaranteed by the excellence of its design and construction, 

hese fans may be driven with high speed enclosed 
electric motion, coupled direct to the fan shaft. The 
motors are of the four-pole type, with slotted armatures, 
and are designed to give the highest efficiency compatible 
with durability and constant steady running. The “5ш” 
air heater is used in combination with the “Sun” fan for 
drying all kinds of goods and materials, and also for warm. 
ing air for combined ventilating and warming purposes. One 
special purpose for which these heaters are largely used 
is for warming air to be used in clearing steam from dye. 
houses, etc., in cold or foggy weather. The prices of 
the fans, motors, and heaters, we have referred to, will be 


found exceedingly moderate. 


THE new council chamber and mayor's parlour and ante- 
room at the Blackpool Municipal Buildings were opened 
on the 1oth ult. The walls in the new council chamber 
are panelled with oak to a height of 8 ft. 6 in., above 
which the walls are treated with large oak pilasters under 
each beam. А special feature in the chamber is the public 
gallery which is recessed into the wall, and approached by 
a half-circular oak staircase. Тһе front of the balcony 
between the large oak columns, which extend írom 
the floor to the ceiling, is filled in with a. balustrade of 
large pierced, modelled and carved panels. А special 
feature to be noted with the councillors' seats is that they 
are made to tip up in the same way as a theatre seat, 5 
that when any of these gentlemen are speaking they are 
not inconvenienced by the seat when standing up. The 
fittings in the mayor's parlour and ante-room are also of 
oak and upholstered in an old gold velvet. Тһе ground 
floor of the corner portion of the new municipal buildings 
has been let to ihe Manchester and Salford Bankiog 
Company, Limited, and the fittings here are also of oak, 
and the walls panelled. All the woodwork and upholstery 
referred to above was executed to the order of Messrs. 
Potts, Sons & Hennings, architects, 9, Ely Place, 
London, E.C., by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, 
Limited, of Manchester. We might add that the new 
buildings opposite the town hall, which form the extension 
of the Manchester and County Banking Hall, have been 
fitted by the same firm in rich old St. Domingo mahogany 
from the designs of Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, architects, 
of Manchester. 


JOTTINGS. 
К. MAURICE RUFFER has promised а donation 
of £500 to the building fund of the North-eastera 
Hospital for Children, to be given only when the new 
building in Hackney Road is actually commenced. 


THE Westminster County Council have instructed their 
finance committee to report forthwith upon the advis- 
ability of making a contribution of £100,000 towards the 
projected improvements at Millbank. 


Tue Brierley Hill Urban Council have adopted a scheme 
for the sewerage of the district which had been prepared 
by Mr. E. Willcox, С.Е. Тһе scheme is estimated to 
cost about £30,000, and the sewage is to be dealt with on 
the septic system on the Brierley Estate, which the Council 
recently decided to purchase. 


THE corporation lease, renewable every 14 years on pay- 
ment of a fine of £42, of the business premises No. 164, 
New Bond Street, W., now in the occupation of the 
Grafton Fur Company and let to Sir Henry Sey 
King, M.P., for 21 years from Christmas, 1889, at a rent à 
£945 a year, was sold at the Auction Mart on the 27! 


ult. for /22,200. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS' 
COMPETITIONS. 


HIS is what is termed the “off” year. Still there 
were some valuable prizes to be competed for, one 
hundred guineas in cash and four silver medals being 
offered in the department of architecture. Тһе response 
in architecture was not very great, there being three com- 
petitors for the £60 un Studentship (England); four 
for the Upper School prize of {25 for a set of architectural 
designs; one for the two silver medals offered for archi- 
tectural drawing ; one for the silver medal for perspective 
-Jrawing іп outline; eighteen for the Lower School prize 
of گر‎ 10 for architectural design ; and ten for the £10 offered 
for the best plan of a bank and manager's residence. 

The subject set for the Travelling Studentship com- 
petition was “А Portion of a Street Front." Of 
the three designs submitted, by far the cleverest 
and: most original has lost the award (No. 186). 
This ‘clever design treats the frontage with соп- 
siderable judgment and ability. Not only does he 
discard the slavish following of precedent, and the slough 
of later Renaissance into which we appear to be plunging, 
but viewed simply as a piece of architectural work in 
regatd to proportion of solids and voids, good composition 
and outline, his conclusions are sound. Certain of his 
details are not all that could be wished ; the treatment 
of the chief entrance is awkward and mean, but in most 
other respects the design is eminently satisfactory. 
The ground floor shows a range of four shops with 
moulded elliptical arches, leaving a capital balance of solid 
piers between and wall space above the arches. This starts 
the building well, which for four floors above is lighted by 
mullioned windows. Тһе effect of the four great mullioned 
oriels is admirably emphasised by the solid splayed piers, 
and narrow gablets between, together with the very nicely 
designed parapet walls and cornice which finish the bays. 
One might have been inclined to think that every possible 
note had been struck on the music of gable shapes, but the 
maker of this design has adapted a distinctly effective and 
practically new method. Тһе design is well drawn, and 
we shall hope to hear of the author again, who, if 
he has done this without much help, should 
have а promising future. There are plenty of curiously 
shaped gables, elliptical arched shops and mullioned 
windows, АП over the metropolis, yet Мо. 186 has used 
features hackneyed enough in themselves, in such a way 
that we imagine he must know something of what are the 
prime architectural qualities apart from the mere question 
of style. Anyhow he has produced a thoroughly pleasing 
and eminently practical design for business premises. 

The winning design (No 188), by Mr. Henry Tanner, is 
illustrated in a fairly good set of drawings, and is a design 
of late Renaissance type, not particularly pleasing in its 
balance of solids and voids. It seems to follow very 
closely the able design of Professor Beresford Pite, in his 
treatment of the later Renaissance. The design would 
have been much better had every portion of the first floor 
been reconsidered. No. 187 is a Renaissance design with 
some merit, but with very ugly shop fronts. 

The prize of {25 for a set of architectural] designs 
(Upper School) falls to Bernard Hugh Webb (No. 192) 
for a design for а town house. This is cleverly atranged 
in plan, and for a house needing to be very cheaply built, 
as regards tbe exterior, it is fairly pleasing, though we must 
say that if we were going to the luxury of building a town 
house, either for ourselves or others, we should like some- 
thing with a little more sturdiness or dignity about it, and 
less like business premises in Southwark Street. The 
other design in this subject (No. 193) is alike poor in plan 
and elevation. A clever design is that for the end of a school 
hall (No. 101), very admirably drawn in pencil. This 
certainly is the best contribution in design in this section. 


No. 190 (design for end of a school hall) is very poor. 
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For architectural drawing, the first silver medal is 
awarded to No. 189, a most admirable set of drawings of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, by Alfred Charles 
Bossom. Only one set of drawings was submitted in this 
competition. , . 

In the Lower School competition, for a set of drawings 
of ап architectural design, the prize of £ 10 falls to Mr. James 
B. Fulton, for an admirable Renaissance design for a 
bishop's tomb, which, it is needless to say, is very well 
drawn. Тһе ability shown in the school hospital designs, 
Nos. 194 and 195, makes one regret that proportion is not 
more thought of than mere detail, though No. 195 is much 
the better of the twoin this respect. The design, No. 206, 
for a bridge and gatehouse, is one of the most admirable 
things we havc seen for a long time for simple picturesque- 
ness, We should have thought {Бе author richly deserved 
an award both for his design and its excellent illustration. 
This is work that would have rejoiced the heart of thc late 
E. W. Godwin. The country parsonage designs have not 
elicited any striking result, but No. 201 is very pleasing. 

Of the plans for a bank and manager's residence, the 
prettiest is certainly No. 215, but, perhaps, in some 
respects No. 216 (Mr. James Негуеу Rutherford) deserves 
the prize of Z 1o. 

The silver medal for perspective drawing falls to Mr. 
George Trow Smith, the only competitor. Тһе drawing 
of the subject—the three central bays of the front of 
Whitehall—is, however, far from faultless, but we sup- 
pose the accurate study of perspective is not a favourite 
pursuit. 

The class of modelling for architects evidently were not 
attracted by the silver medal offered for an original com- 
position in ornament, for not a single competitor had 
entered for it. | 

Amongst the competitions in architecture we must also 
class the competition for * The Decoration of a Public 
Building in Water Colour or Tempera," the best design 
for which a prize of £40 was offered. Тһе subject 
given was a “ Procession of Hours," and the prize is 
awarded to Florence Eleanor Chaplin for a delightful 
exercise in colour and drawing. The cartoon is a 
revelation of very considerable power. Though No. 
13۲ has not secured the award, it isa very able design, 
and has, on the whole, more pleasing lines of composition, 
and gives а very much better idea of a Procession of 


Hours than the design placed first. 


ar 


TWO IMPORTANT LONDON COUNTY | 
COUNCIL SCHEMES. 


WO important subjects were discussed, and action 
decided upon in reference thereto, at the London 
County Council meeting on Tuesday. 

The first had regard to the proposed erection of work- 
ing-class dwellings on a site of 31 acres to be purchased at 
Norbury. Here it is proposed to erect cottage dwellings, 
551 single cottages of three, four and five rooms each, and 
211 double cottages, each containing tenements of two and 
three rooms. Norbury lies. just this side of Croydon, and 
the return fare to Victoria for workmen is 4d. It is esti-, 
mated that about 5,800 persons can be accommodated on 
the site, or, say, 195 persons per acre. The rents proposed 
to be charged are 7s. to 95. per week for three rooms in the. 
single cottages and б. 64. for three rooms in the 
double cottages. The financial aspect of the question was 
reported upon by the Finance Committee, who pointed out 
that the total contemplated capital expenditure was 
£269,005, whilst the total net rental out of which interest . 
and sinking fund on capital outlay would have to be 
provided was £10,584. Upon these figures, taking 
interest at 3 per cent., it would appear that when all the 
buildings were completed there would be an estimated 
annual surplus of about £470. Тһе estate would take 
about five years to develop, and it was calculated that the 
total deficiency falling on the rates throughout the whole 
period of the development of the estate would amount to 
a considerable sum, and it was quite possible that when 
the scheme came to be worked out in detail tbe small 
surplus now shown would disappear. owing to the capital 
costing more than 3 per cent. to raise, or to some modifi- 
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colours at the Fine Art Society's. In No. 56 we see; 
remarkably architectural treatment of a windmill, which 
we do not remember to have seen before. Another sweet 
little picture of an English village is No. 44. Some of 
Mr. Hopkins' drawings are charming, though, perhaps, the 
element of prettiness 1$ too supreme. 


cations of the plans, or some other contingency. Тһе 
Housing Committee, at the Council meeting on Tuesday, 
simply recommended that the Council should purchase 
the 31 acres of land and certain brickmaking plant for 
£20,000. This recommendation the Council agreed to. 

If this scheme goes on to maturity it will be for 
the benefit chiefly of the better-off portion of the 
working classes. Rents ranging from 6s. 6d. to 95. 
а week for three rooms are decidedly high when 
one comes to consider that six-roomed self-contained 
cottages can be had for 6s. ог 75. a week in 
the same district. Possibly these County Council dwel- 
lings may be better built, let us hope they will. But 
really we do not quite see the advantageousness of the 
Council's scheme, seeing that it does not affect precisely 
that class of people for whom such a scheme is so greatly 
needed. Aud then as regards the working-class who can 
afford the rents it is proposed to charge, why they can get 
self-contained cottages on the north side of London, with 
sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms, with 
a good long back garden thrown in, and a 24. return 
railway fare into the bargain | It would really seem as if 
the County Council cannot afford to do what private enter- 
prise can, and does do. However, the scheme lies in 
abeyance for the present. | 

The second subject dealt with by the Council on Tues- 
day was the draft of the London Water (Purchase of 
Companies) Bill, which is to be introduced in the next 
Session of Parliament. The Bill provides for the purchase 
by the Council, either by agreement or on arbitration 
terms, of the undertakings of the companies. In theevent 
of no agreement being arrived at the Bill provides for the 
appointment of an arbitrator or arbitrators, to be named 
by Parliament in the Bill, to determine as to the amount 
af the purchase money to be paid. The provision dealing 
with the lines upon which the arbitrators shall arrive at 
such amount differs from the clause in the Bill of last year 
in some respects. Words have been inserted to provide 
that no allowance shall be made in respect of the com- 
pulsory purchase of the undertakings of the companies. 
With regard to the management of the water supply, when 
purcbased, the Bill provides that the Council shall appoint 
a committee, which may comprise representatives of other 
bodies and persons not being members of the Council, and 
may delegate to such committee апу powers with refer- 
ence to the management and administration of the 
supply. E кр: 

Бу 64 votes to 17 the Council agreed to the ВШ being 
presented to Parliament. But, however soon, or how- 
ever long delayed, the purchase of the water companies' 
undertakings may be, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
in our opinion, but that London will have to find new 
sources of water supply, and that ultimately the Welsh 
scheme, as proposed by Sir Alexander Binnie, will be 
found to be the best and most economical solution of the 


London water supply problem. 
| аа 
NOTES ОМ CURRENT EVENTS. 


IT would be difficult to speak too highly in praiseof the ex. 
hibition of jewellery and personal ornaments, and of lorged 
iron, brass and bronze work by Nelson and Edith Dawson, 
now on view at the Fine Art Society, and we would urge 
those of our readers who have not yet seen it to pay it an 
early visit. They will be well repaid for their trouble, 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD Pire will read а paper at the 
Institute of British Architects next Monday evening, the 
17th inst., on ** Some Tendencies of the Modern School of 


Architecture." 


Messrs. Е. Baker andC. J. Goopwin were elected members 
of the Architectural Association at last Friday's meeting 
of the association. | 


WE are informed that the Board of Education has decided 
to open the Exhibition of Modern Illustration on Monday, 
7th January next, in the galleries of the Indian section of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 4 
private view will be heid on Saturday, 5th January. 


THE first loan exhibition in the new Whitechapel Art 
Gallery will be held from about February 2204 to 
April 15th. About 220 pictures have already been 
promised, including several by Watts, Burne-Jones 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, and Gainsborough. At the 
first meeting of the committee, held last week, it was 
reported that the trustees, from their total income of £500, 
could only promise £50 towards the expenses of the exhi- 
bition, which are estimated at about £150; and a finance 
committee was appointed to raise the remainder. During 
the exhibition lectures will be given in the gallery by 
the artists and others explanatory of the various subjects; 
and the catalogue will also be of a distinctly expository 
kind. We understand that £500 is still required for the 
building fund of the gallery. 


THE death of Herr Wilhelm Leibl, of Aibling, the well. 
known painter of Bavarian peasants, is announced from 
Berlin by the Times correspondent. Herr Leibl, who was 
born at Cologne in 1846, began his studies of art in the 
studio of Herr von Pitotys, in Munich. He afterwards 
went to Paris to study there; but returned to Munich at 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war. Ultimately, how: 
ever, he settled at Aibling, in Bavaria. One of his most 
famous works is “The Village Politicians," which was 
painted in 1878. This picture, which was sold in Pans, 
was again exhibited for sale in Germany in the first 
“ Secession " exhibition in Berlin in 1899, where it fetched 
100,000 marks (£5,000). In 1802 he painted his famous 
picture of three peasant women at prayer. 


HE President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Mr. William Emerson, announces that he has 
been desired by the India Office to assist them in the 
appointment of consulting architect to the Government of 


Bombay. Mr. Emerson says :—** The salary would be 1,600 | now blocked up. From time to time considerable discus: 
rupees per month (i.c., £ 1,900 per annum in India, or £ 1,300 | sion has taken place as to the object of this curious 
in England), and in all probability offices would be provided. passage (see Notes and Queries, Ist S. іі. iii.), but iti o 


Тһе officer selected should be competent to assist the 
Government in designing and reviewing plans of important 
buildings. He would be required to enter into an agree- 
ment for a term of either three or five years; the engage- 
ment to be capable of extension thereafter, if so desired, 
and to be terminated with six months' notice on either side.” 
Mr. Emerson invites the co-operation of ‚the members of 
the Institute. Should any member be inclined to offer 
himself as a candidate for the post, he is requested to send 
in his application to the President not later than the 315 


December. 


n 
ihe Cor- 


mouth Ashburton, one of the old Stannary tow bridge, 
by Edward I. in 1285, Berry Pomeroy, raum E 
Abbotskerswell, and lpplespen and other place 
also described. 


| xc rendering of an old manor house (No. 20) is to 
i ud. in Mr. Artur Hopkins’ exhibition of water 
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For the opening out of Paisley Abbey and the general 
improvement of its surroundings the following scheme has 
been proposed:—(1) The removal of the mean houses in 
Smithhills bounding Abbey Churchyard up to the begin- 
ning of Ganze Street, and the throwing of the whole of the 
solum of these properties into the street, or such part of it 
as may appear to the town authorities to give the best 
street Jine. (2) The clearing away of Abbey Close 
Church, and all the houses and other erections on the 
ground between the present site of that church and Ellis 
Lane, with a view to the excambion with the Abbey Close 
congregation of their present site for one to the south 
thereof looking up Abbey Street—the present site of the 
church and session-house to become an open space 
between the new church to be erected as above the Town 
Hall. (3) The clearing away of all the houses, outhouses, 
etc., from the Place of Paisley in Abbey Street to the 
Graham Institute in Cotton Street. The cost of the 
scheme is estimated at £20,000. А large and representa- 
tive committee, comprising Paisley and county gentlemen, 
bas been formed for the furthering of the proposed 


scheme. 


Тнк Duke of Beaufort has, states the Daily Chronicle, 
decided" to sell his Monmouthshire seat, the celebrated 
Troy House, together with the ruins of Monmouth Castle, 
which has come down to him from John of Gaunt. "This 
picturesque ruin is all that remains of a favourite resi- 
dence of ** Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster," 
and stands, it is believed, on the site of an ancient British 
fortress. Troy House contains a cradle in which Henry 
of Monmouth was rocked, as well as the suit of armour 
worn by him at Agincourt. The property came into 
possession of Henry, first Duke of Beaufort, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, for the family is 
descended from John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford. 


Tue fine Norman tower of the parish church of High 
Wycombe is stated to be badly in need of repair. Seeing 
it has weathered some six centuries, this is not altogether 
surprising. Anyhow, pieces of masonry have on several 
occasions lately tumbled down, and now an architect is to 
be consulted as to the precise condition of the tower and 


its preservation. 


Heaton Park, the seat of the Earl of Wilton, the last of 
the great private estates in the Manchester district, has 
been sold to a London syndicate for building purposes, 
the price paid being Z240,000. Previous attempts to dis- 
pose of the park, with a reserve of a quarter of a million 
sterling, had failed, and suggestions had been made that 
it should be purchased by the Manchester Corporation for 


the public use. 


Мк. Sachs, Chairman of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, announces that the testing station will henceforth 
be near Royal Oak Station on the Metropolitan Railway, 
and within easy reach of the Great Western and the 
District Railways, Paddington and Praed Street Stations, 
and the Central London Railway Station at Queen's Road, 
Bayswater. The testing station will again comprise a 
large, old-fashioned house with considerable grounds, and 
the house is being immediately arranged for the purposes 
of committee rooms, a museum, and a laboratory, as well 
as apartments for the resident engineer. It is anticipated 
that the testing operations will again commence in the early 
spring, and applications for tests can now again be received 
at the secretary's offices, No. 1, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


London, S.W. 


'THERE seems to be room for every sort of profession now- 
adays. Тһе house-breaker is sometimes hunted down, 
but sometimes he is welcome enough. On one of the 
buildings now coming down for the Strand improvement 


you may read “ W. Blount, house-breaker.” 


Wuar Chinese dwellings are like is described by the Rev. 
W. Hopkyns Rees in the Magazine of Art, in an article on 
“Chinese Architecture.” Mr. Rees says :—“ The walls 
are constructed of kiln-made bricks, which cost ıos. a 
thousand, or of sun-dried bricks, which cost about 2s. 6d. 
а thousand. Тһе latter, after setting, make firm walls, 
unless exposed to rain and wind and sun, so, to guard 
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against these evil effects, the walls on the outside are 
plastered over with a double coating of chaff and mud or 
mud and lime, and this process has to be repeated annually, 
The doors have two leaves, having a pin above and 
another below to serve as hinges. Door-sills are movable, 
with holes in the centre to admit cats and dogs. These 
doors can never be made to close tightly, so there is plenty 
of fresh air. The windows are made of wooden gratings, 
fixed in the wall to prevent their being stolen, and are 
covered with oiled paper. Тһе beds are of adobe, and the 
quilts of all the occupants are piled upon them, whilst the 
cooking is done in a large iron pot near the bed, so as to 


allow the heat to curl up the flues under the bed. Тһе 


only chimney is a small hole at the corner of the roof to 
allow an exit for the smoke ; but the rooms are suffocatingly 
stuffy, and the whole house is festooned with black webs, 
and the ceiling has a thick coating of creosote, all of which 
are allowed to remain with no effort to remove the 
obnoxious things except at the Chinese new year, when 
a brushing, not by any means thorough, takes place. 


WirH the new year and century the Art Journal will 
begin a new series, and though in the main its present 
character will be retained, several changes and improve- 
ments will be introduced. Тһе alterations will be out- 
wardly marked by the use of a new wrapper, specially 


designed by Lewis F. Day, who will, in future, also write 


or supervise the contents devoted to “Тһе Decotative 
Arts and Crafts," of which department it is intended to 
make a noteworthy and interesting feature. In the new 
series of the Art Journal attention will also be specially 
devoted to etchings, and an etching of “ The Annunciation,” 
after Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., will form the frontispiece to 
the January number. Amongst the articles of special 
interest in this "number will be опе by Claude. 
Phillips (the first of a series) on “ The Wallace Collec- 
tion,” опе on “ W. Reynolds-Stephens, a Worker іп 
Metals," by A. L. Baldry; the first of a series of articles, 
with illustrations from drawings Бу С. Montbard, on 
“ Morocco "' : and an essay by Walter Crane on “ Methods 
of Art Teaching,” will form part of the contents. The 
subject of ** Ornament," with numerous illustrations, will 


be entered upon by Lewis F. Day. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


4 


Ву CHAS. Е. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


A CLEANER LONDON. 


К. DES VCEUX, the secretary of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society, says that if the suggestion of Mr. 
Baynes Badcock to manufacture gas at the pit's-mouth and 
pipe it to London could be carried out it would give a 
complete solution of the smoke and fog problem. АП that is 
wanted is cheap gas, and smoky coal would be no longer 
used. When we remember that London's smoke costs 
some £6,000,000 a year, it should be easy to raise the 
necessary capital, and what interest it promises to bring. 


ADULTERATION'S ARTFUL AID! 


In the outskirts of Brussels is a dairy which exhibits 
this impudent notice: “ Ordinary milk, 40 centimes the 
litre; milk drawn from the cow іп presence of the custo- 
mer, 75 centimes ; drawn by the customer, 1 franc ! ” 


MEASURING A LIGHTNING FLASH. 


The width of a flash has, says Science Siftings, been 
measured by Herr Rumker, of the Hamburg Observatory. 
A photograph of lightning striking a tower was fortu- 
nately taken, and, from the known distance of the tower, 
and the focal length of the lens, the breadth of the pic- 
tured discharge was calculated as being one-fi'th of an inch 


wide. Multum in parvo. 
A LEGEND oF COAL. 


The same chatty paper tells the story of the discovery 
of coal in Belgium! А smith named Houillos, owing to 
old age and failing eyesight, was reduced to great poverty. 
At last the poor old man, resigned to his hard fate, threw 
himself down and awaited death by starvation. Suddenly 
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а spirit appeared, and asked the reason for his despair. 
On being answered, he told Houillos to dig in a certain 
spot, and he would find black stones which would burn, 
and by whose aid he could do his smithy work and excel 
all his rivals. Result: Houillos became the greatest 


smith of his country. 
Hence the French names for coal and colliery, ۵ 


арф houtlltere ! 
Соль CHEAPER. 

The crisis in France now seems to be atanend. As 
the result of a conference between the Minister of Public 
Works and the mining and railway companies coal has 
fallen on an average 6f. per ton. The causes given are 
the unseasonable weather, and lower prices in England. 


SOMETHING LIKE a Census. 


The, Doomsday Book contains references to metal 
mining.wood and peat, but no mention is madeofcoal mining, 
and William the Conqueror's survey is said to have been 
so thorough that not even a pig escaped the census! Тһе 
coalfield of Zwickau is supposed to be the first German 
one worked, and it is said that there are traces of diggings 


there dating from the tenth century. 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


Applications from intending exhibitors are still con- 
stantly coming in, although all the space available at the 
forthcoming International Exhibition was taken long ago. 
The huge buildings at Kelvingrove are being pusbed 
forward, and before long the erection of the heavier 
exhibits will be started, chiefly in the machinery hall. 


Нурво ELECTRIC PLANT. 


At Massena, in the State of New York, about the largest 
water-power plant the Colliery Guardian knows of is being 
established. It will consist of 30 units, each of 5,000 horse- 
power; seven of them are arranged. Distribution is 
eflected by means of three-phase currents, generated by 
alternators directly connected to the turbines, and working 


at a pressure of 2,200 volts. 
We Must Look то OUR LAURELS. 


Invited tenders from English and American locomotive 
builders recently reached the Calcutta Port Commissioners. 
The lowest English quotation was £1,544 each, with nine 
months to complete the work. The lowest American 
tender was £1,260, the order to be finished in six months. 
As a quarter cf a lakh of rupees will be saved by doing so, 
the Commissioners bave accepted the lowest tender, 
subject to the approval of the Government of India. The 
specification should be interesting reading. 


PORTUGUESE Tax GATHERERS. 


. The fondness of the Portuguese for inflicting fines with or 
without reason is well known. Му dear old friend the 
late Professor Henry Drummond gave an amusing 
instance in his book “ Tropical Africa"; and another 
somewhat ghastly story is told of an unfortunate during a 
severe epidemic in Portuguese Africa being taken for 
dead and thrown on a heap of naked bodies. 1۳6 cool 
night air revived him, and he wandered away. He was 
promptly arrested and fined for infringing the regulations 
concerning seemly dress. 

I quote Drummond's instance :—“ When I reached the 
coast to embark for England the Portuguese authorities 
at Quilimane presented me with various official documents, 
which I was told I must acknowledge with signatures 
and money before being permitted to leave Africa. 
Having already had to pay certain moneys to Portugal 
to get into this country, it was a shock to find that I 
had also to pay to get out; but, as no tax could be con- 
sidered excessive that would facilitateone's leaving even the 
least of the Portuguese East African colonies, I cheerfully 
counted out the price of my release. Before completing tbe 
conveyance, bowever, my eye fell on six words prominently 
endorsed on one of the documents, which instantly 
tightened my purse-strings. ‘Tax for residing in the 


ior ’—50 much. 
ше a day or two spent in,waiting for a steamer could 
scarcely be construed into residence, nor could a strip of 
coast line with propriety be termed the interior, so I 
ventured to point out the irrelevancy to the Portuguese 
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official. Waiving the merely philological question of reg. ! 
dence, he went at once to the root of the matter by inform. 


ing me that the Portuguese definition of the word interior 


differed materially from that of England." I must refer 
those interested to this entrancing book, and will only say 
that the canny Scot did not come off second best, but in the 
end found himself bowed off the premises with a discharge 
in full of his debt to Portugal and the unpaid tax-paper stil 
in his pocket." There's some advantage after all in being 


an educated Britisher ! 
PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL Property. 


Mr. G. Balfour, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, 
has appointed the following British delegates to the con. 
ference of the union bearing the above name held this week 
іп Brussels:—The Right Hon. С. В. Stuart-Wortley, 
M.P.; Sir Henry Bergne, K.C.M.G., chief of the Com. 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office; Mr. Cornelius 
N. Dalton, C.B., Comptroller-General of the Patent 
Office. Не has also appointed Mr. Herbert Hughes, of 
Sheffield, to be technical adviser to the British delegates, 
and Mr. Edward Vicars, of the Foreign Office, to be their 
secretary. 
ATMOSPHERIC STEAM HEATING. 

The work of the company bearing the above somewhat 
odd name is described in the Public Health Enginer, with 
two sections showing the distinct systems. One obtained 
a gold medal at the late Paris Exposition, and one is being 
adopted at the University College Hospital, W.C. Ful 
particulars of this new method of warming may be obtained 
by writing to the Atmospheric Steam Heating Company, 
Limited, 55 and 56, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


British ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS ENGINEERS. 


The half-yearly meeting of this association, established 
1896, was held last Saturday at the Geological Society's 
Rooms, Burlington House, W., under the presidency of Mr. 
Chas. Н. Priestley, A.M.Inst.C.E., at the inconvenient hour 
ofira.m. Тһе following resolution was submitted to the 
meeting: “That the report of the Water Boards Con- 
mittee, dated November 5th, :900, be adopted, and that it 
be printed and circulated." This association shows more 
wisdom than the Sanitary Institute, at some of whose 
meetings I have seen unpleasantness arising from attempts 


to burke open and free discussion. 
d 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A BOOT SHOWROOM. 
J. В. GRIDLEY, ARGHITECT. 


pro BABLY the finest showrooms in England for their 
specific purpose are the business premises we illus- 
trate to-day, lately completed for the London Shoe Com- 
pany, at 21 and 22, Sloane Street, W. Тһе entrances for 
ladies and gentlemen are separate from the street front, 
and our view is taken from the large showroom looking 
direct towards the ladies' entrance, which opens into 4 
spacious, well-appointed vestibule, and then leads through 
the first part of the showroom into the fine apartment we 
illustrate. This great showroom is lighted from above, 
and the semi-circular arched truss which supports the roof 
in the centre has a bold and striking effect. Altogether 


the treatment in general design and decoration has pro- 
t 3 he further end of the 


duced an excellent result. From t | ( 
large showroom opens out luxuriously-appo'nted reception 
and waiting parlours daintily fitted and furnished with an 
open fireplace, window-seat, tables, lounges, etc. А stair- 
case leads up from this to an excellently-appointed ir 
room, lavatory, etc. We question if the comior М 
customers has been anywhere so fully studied as 

these admirable premises of the London Shoe ee 
The architect is Mr. J. B. Gridley, of 9 Argyll Street, 


Regent Street. 


EASTBOURNE PUBLIC BUILDINGS DESIGNS. 
ERNEST E. FETCH, A.R.LB.A , ARCHITECT. 


ЕЕЕ 


۰ dr ۰ ۰ t 
We now complete our illustrations of this excellen 
design, ۱ ۱ 
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ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


НЕ annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
of Ireland was held on Thursday, 


December 6th, at the Institute rooms, 20, Lincoln Place, 
the President Sir Thomas Drew,.R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., in 


Architects 


the chair, and there was a large attendance. 


‚ The President said he had some correspondence to lay | 
before them formally. The first letter was the reply of Her ' 
Majesty the Queen to the address presented to Her 
Majesty by the Institute. He had received а communica- | 


tion of a private kind from the directors of the Science and 


Art Department in Dublin, in reference to the better | 


technical education of architects, and he was in consulta- 
tion with the Council of the Institute on the subject. Не 


had also received a letter from Mr. W. J. Gilliland, of 


Belfast, in reference to the formation of a branch of the 
Institute there, and the matter. would be attended to. | 

The acting secretary, Mr. William M. Mitchell, R.H.A., 
then presented the annual report of the Council, of which 
we give some portions elsewhere. On the motion of Mr. 
Rawson Carroll, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. W, Kaye 


Parry, F.R.I.B.A., the report was adopted. 
Mr. Charles A. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., the hon. treasurer, 


then read his report, which showed a balance in hand of 


£74 18. The amount of New 2j per Cent. Stock invested 
in the names of the trustees. now stood at £450 9s. sd. 


The amount of arears due was / 


Тһе President then delivered his address. 
ing remarks he referred to the honour he had received in 
the bestowal of a knighthood upon him which һе regarded 
as no less an honour to the profession than to himself, and 


the kindly expressions of wárm approval and congratula- 


tion he had in consequence received from the Royal 


Institute of British Architects and his brother architects | 


all over the country. The president than went on to speak 
of the insularity ahd effacement. of the Irish architect, Не 


referred to the friendly invasion of Irish preserves by, 


English .architects, and suggested that a wise policy 
would be to play at returné and put Irish architects more 


in evidence in the professional business of the kingdom at ` 


large. “ The Irish architect," he remarked, “ fails to exhibit 
his interest and critical faculty in works of imperial concern. 


He is not ambitious in communicating his works by pub- . 
lished illustration, or by exhibition to an outside Buon | 

y in- . 
of architects in publi- | 
no lack of sufficient - 


and, while the literature of architecture is every 
creasingly enriched by authorshi 
cations, the Irish architect (wit 
ability among us) does nothing to add to the store, or 
advertise the scholarship in architecture of any architects 
in Ireland. It may not be, perhaps, granted to the 
elders of our profession to see a reciprocity spring up 
under which 

specialist beyond Dublin, may be called in his turn to do 
service on other sides of the Channel... There is а. hope, 


however, arising in tbe spirit of a new generation of 


ounger architects—in the enthusiastic movement. for 
Potter architectural education of an Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland, which it is the delight of, their elder 
brethren of a past tradition to encourage and applaud— 


that by ev 


Societies of the Kingdom of the future," 
The ballot for the election of the Council resulted in the 


election of the following members :—Messrs. William M. 
Mitchell, George C. Ashlin, C. J. MacCartby, К. Caulfield 
Orpen, Albert E. Murray, Charles Geoghegan, J. Rawson 
Carroll, W. T. Sheridan, and ]. J. O'Callaghan. Mr, 
Frederick Batchelor, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland, was also elected a member 
of Council, ex oficio. Mr. W. Kaye Parry, F.R.I.B.A., 
was elected hon. secretary for the ensuing three years, and 
Mr. Charles A. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., was re-elected hon. 
treasurer. Messrs. Alberry and Winn were elected hon, 
auditors. Mr. William Hercules Mandeyille Ellis, of 
No. 2, Trafalgar Terrace, Monkstown, co: Dublin, was 
elected an honorary member of the Institute. The pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 

In the evening the annual dinner was held at the Central 
Hotel, the President of the Institute, Sir Thomas Drew, 


R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., occupying the chair. 


I e ا ت‎ 


24 3s. Mr. owen also 


read the report of the Arts Committee, which was adopted. - 
In his open- | 


r 
¿he Irish architect, famous as some sort of 


| legitimate means of competition a school of 
Architects of Ireland may hold its own among the Allied 
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. THE ROYAL INSTITUTE ОЕ THE. | REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTI: 


ТОТЕ OF ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


HE Report of the Council of the Royal Institute of 

Architects of Ireland submitted at the annual meet- 

ing op the 6th inst., after alluding to the question of local 

government in Ireland, the Royal visit to Ireland, and the 
knighthood of the President, goes on to deal with 


THE ROYAL ÁCADEMIES AND ARCHITECTURE, 
A Royal Academy for the promotion alike of Painting, 


| Sculpture, and Architecture was founded in London in 1768, 


and largely through the influence of Chambers, an architect. 
In Ireland an academy of like institution was chartered in 
1823, and at the instance and by the promotion of Johnston, 
an architect, and an academy for Scotland shortly after. 
It has been a traditional grievance that architecture has 
in these institutions not been accorded its fraternal 
equality. Е | | 

The Royal Academy of England which elected Wyatt, 
the Royal Architect, to serve as president for a few months 
in 1801, will not now, by a majority, even admit that name 


to be numbered on the roll of its presidents, Іп Ireland, 


Francis Johnston, architect, founder of an academy, could 
not well be excluded from its chair, and filled it for a short 
time from 1826. In seventy-five years ensuing, Sir Thomas 
Deane, the elder, an architect, held the presidency for a 
brief year. Тһе Scottish Academy has not known an 
architect as a president. It is a satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the Institute that their president, Sir Thomas 
Drew, has been called to the presidency of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy at the beginning of а new century, 
with the cordial consent of brother artists that an architect 
may have the quality to preside in an academy of arts. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. лгі 


This subject has been pressed оп the attention of the 
Council during the past year. It is of the first import- 
ance, as it touches on the usage and law of contract of the 
country, and concerns the relations of architects and 
builders, and, beyond them, their employers, the building 

ublic, private persons, municipal authorities, public 


| P 
| boards and the great spending departments of the State. 


It is thirty years since a definition. of the mutual 
relations of employer, contractor, and architect were 
embodied in conditions of contract under the best legal 
advice of the day. 

While the general principles of the Law of Contract are 
unchangeable, the development of modern business demands 
that special conditions of contract should not be invariable. 
It is in the interest of the building contractor chiefly that 
a fair definition of his rights and of fair contract all round 
should be arrivedat. It 15 by architects generally conceded 
that variations on old building contract forms should be 
recommended by them to their clients and their legal 
advisers. | ДЕ | 

The movement for reform in building contracts is а 
general one, spreading from the organisation of master 
builders in London to provincial ones. The Council con- 
ceives that general conditions of contract approved by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, framed under most 
eminent legal advice, and about to be communicated to 
this Institute as an allied society, should be the basis for 
reformed conditions of contract, and that uniformity of 
usage throughout the kingdom so far as possible would 
strengthen the legal position of the builder especially. 

In Ireland the circumstances of contracting for building 
do not differ in any marked degree from those which 
obtain elsewhere, and as yet your Council has not had 
before it any local circumstances which demand excep- 
tíonal conditions in Ireland. It is to be borne in mind 
that while architects have not any power to bind employers, 
whether public or private, or their legal advisers, by their 
approval of certain forms, their desire is to recommend 
to them unanimously such as concede the fullest and fairest 


rights to the builder. 
THE BvE-Laws ОЕ THE INSTITUTE. 


Practically unrevised since 1864, lately obsolete in 
many respects, and embarrassing to the developing life of 
the Institute, have occupied the time of the Council and 
members in many meetings during the past session in a 
thorough revision. Those which are now in the hands 
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*of the members, and operative in the election of to-day, 
may not, on critical scrutiny, be found absolutely perfect, 
but no pains and intelligence have been spared to make 
them so. Тһе principal alterations will be found to be in 
the election of officers. 

The Council continues to be elected annually as hereto- 
fore, but in future the tenure of the three principal offices 
shall be for three years. Under it the present president's 
long tenüre of the office ceases automatically in October 
next, when a general meeting will besummoned a month 
in advance of an annual meeting, to nominatea president 
‘for the ensuing three years. The bye-laws have, as matter 
of form, to have the approval of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects as a condition of our claiming the status 
of an allied society. 

The Council decided on offering a prize this year of /10, 
open to members of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland. The subject of design selected was a small town 
hall suitable for an Urban Council of 10,000 inhabitants. 
We regret that only three competitors responded. Тһе 
designs displayed considerable merit, but, with the 
exception of one, were of too ambitious a character. To 
this one was awarded the prize, in consideration of its 
observance of the conditions. Тһе Council have resolved 
to offer a like prize for next year, which is to be regarded 
as a travelling studentship. | 

Tbe Council this year exercised its right of nomination 
of a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., in the person of Mr. Vincent 
Craig, of Belfast, who was accepted for fellowship. 


=, 


WHAT SHOULD BE REQUIRED IN AN 
ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION.* 


A oa 


BY W. COOPER. 
PuPILAGE. 


14 training of an arcbitect's pupil, if carried out in 
the orthodox style, is scmewbat as follows, varying 
slightly according to circumstances. 

On entering the office, he practises office routine, such 
as copying specifications, quantities, and  builders' 
accounts, tracing or copying drawings made by the 
draughtsmen of the office, and in spare time copying 
examples of well-known works, measuring up old buildings, 
studying building construction, and sometimes geometry 
and perspective, reading history of architecture, and 
endeavouring to learn dates relating to the same ; occa- 
sionally be will attend art classes and science lectures in 
connection with the School of Science and Art if in the 
provinces, or if in London, he will attend King's, the 
Architectural Association classes, or other technical 
classes, and various private preparation classes. Thus, 
if the student wishes to excel in the examinations instituted 
all over the world for the advance of his art, һе must work 
diligently upon the works of other men, both in buildings 
and in writings, leaving no time for improving himself in 
any original ideas that he may be possessed of. Не is 
induced to enter a competition for a scholarship or for a 
building ; and how well he knows that if he does not 
adopt the particular style in fashion, he stands no chance 
of success. For instance, what assessor will now look at 
Gothic work ? ۱ 

It is needless to say that such a process of 0 
stamps out for all time any chance of the subject workilag 
in an original way; because usually his time for workihg 
out original problems has passed when Бе commences 
working in earnest professionally ; yet this is the course 
of study which must be adopted 1f a man wishes to passam 
examination to qualify as a member of any society of 
architects of standing, and I must include in this even the 
Society of Architects. It is essential that an architect 
should have an artistic mind; he should also be a con- 
structor, he should be trained in business matters, he 
should have a very thorough, practical knowledge of 
materials and their uses, and be up to date in sanitary 


matters. 
ART AND STYLE. 


In design absolute freedom should be allowed to the 


—+ A Paper read before the Society of Architects on the 13th inst. 
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candidates. Style should be ignored, and many marks 
awarded for good proportion and consistent originality; 
this will save some very precious time in preparation, and 
anxious and worrying months, comparing differences of 
style, periods of architecture, and details of ornament 
relating[to the same ; it will also induce a freedom not yet 
attained by latter-day architects. Study of former 
examples is well in its way, but it should be confined 
to the archzologist. Why go back? If progress is 
required, the motto must be ‘ Forward.” Some will 
say, “ Who is to judge the artistic merit of the design, 
or the good proportion of the features composing it?" 
The reply to this is, “Who shall judge the value of a 
picture? " or any other work of art, as a grouping and 
finishing of a design in sculpture. | 
Very few marks should be given for neat draughtsman. 
ship. It is a great tax upon some art men to make 
finished geometrical drawings, and has the effect of 
cramping tbe hand and injuring the eye for drawing freely, 
А good knowledge of freehand drawing, shading, and 
perspective is imperative; sufficient value is not given to 
these subjects, although they are all important to the art 


architect, 
CoNsTRUCTION AND MATERIALS. 


Unfortunately the gift of art and science is not usually 
very fully developed in one brain, consequently our most 
artistic men are bad constructors, and good constructors 
are invariably bad designers. Time can well be saved by 
requiring only a knowledge of the books in which to find 
formule for calculating strains and stresses and other 
things (which are now required to be committed to 
memory), and how to work them out. The candidate 
should, therefore, be allowed to have books of reference, 
such as architects have in their offices, but the questions 
should be such that the test of the study of the books is 
very thorough, so far as tbe means of finding out matter 
necessary to correct construction is concerned. 

The anatomy of the building must be known, for as the 
sculptor and a painter is better qualified by knowledge of 
the anatomy of the subject he carves or paints, so an 
architect must be more proficient the more he knows of 
the general principles of construction. Тһе examinations 
in this should be very searching. Usually there is too 
much theory and not enough practical knowledge required 
of the candidate. Foundations, and how to deal with any 
formations upon which a structure is to be built, should 


be one of the compulsory questions. 
MATERIALS, 


In this paper the candidate should show a knowledge of 
the names and addresses of well-known experts and 
testers of all classes of building materials, how all kinds 
of building materials are employed, and the reason why 
they are used for particular purposes; he should know the 
colour and distinguishing features of the various stones and 
woods. Some rough-and-ready practical tests of the 
materials, such as bricks, stone, cements, lime, timber, and 
artificial preparations, but most important of all, а 
thorough acquaintance, by sight, of the actual materials, 
samples of which should be in the examination room. To 
the artistic mind, committing matter to memory is usually 
tedious and aggravating to a degree, but to remember by 
sight is comparatively easy. | 


THE CONTRACT. 


A copy of this should be placed before the candidate and 
it should be required of him to explain any portions of it. 
What is the use of committing it to memory, as is demanded 


by most examining bodies ? 
PRICES. 


` A schedule of prices should be given, upon which to base 
the estimate of works or of the contractor's bill of extras. 
Values vary so frequently, and rise and fall so rapidly, they 
also vary in different centres so much, that it is impossible 


_ to have a thorough knowledge of them at any time. 


QUANTITIES. 


«A certain knowledge of quantities is necessary, both in 
the ¡method of taking them off, abstracting, and billing, but 
few marks sbould be given for this, because an architect 15 
not ne.cessarily a quantity surveyor, but it is required of 
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an architect to be able to check measurements, and to 
measure his own work. 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 


This is wanted in a limited degree, and no examination 
is complete without questions upon it, because every 
architect who has to live by his profession, with a small 
practice, has problems in land measuring, and it is 
necessary to his success that he should know how to do 
it, at any rate until he can afford to keep or employ a land 
surveyor to set out the plan and ievels of the land he 
proposes to develop. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

A thorough knowledge of specifications is essentia], and 
the candidate should be required to write а specification 
governing every part of his design, with the assistance of 
a skeleton specification to work upon. 


SANITARY. 


The general laws laid down by sanitary experts should 
be known by memory, both for a building in the country 
and in a town; he should know how to test drains and to 
check the deception practised by the contractors. For 
weights of pipe, and like subjects, books of reference 


might be allowed. 


DECORATION. 


Without tle qualification to blend colour, many an 
otherwise good building will be ruined. Decoration 
should, therefore, have strict attention and rigid examina- 
tion. 
TIME FOR THE EXAMINATION. 

Two weeks, at least, are necessary to do justice to the 
subject. Some are much slower in their work than others; 
ample time should, therefore, be given, so.that the slow and 
thorough should have the same opportunity as the quick. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have endeavoured to show by this paper that I would 
expunge from the examinations all unnecessary questions, 
such as:—'' Where does olive oil come from ?” * Who 
was Xenophon ?” Geography, Languages (except Eng- 
lish), Mathematics (beyond that portion required in an 
architect's practice), Dilapidations, Chemistry of materials, 
History, and all other subjects unnecessary to the up- 
lifting of architecture in the true sense of the word. ۷۵ 
areliving in an age of construction, unlike any that the 
world has ever before experienced. I mean steel con- 
struction; yet there has not been a successful attempt to 
apply it architecturally. Why is it so? Because archi- 
tects of the present generation are trained to slavishly 
copy and study the works of architects in stone and wood. 
Under the present system of tests, the man who has the 
best memory holds the best position in the examination. 
It should be the man who answers the most practical 
questions best who should be given the first place. 


SOME RECENT LAW CASES AS AFFECTING 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


ROM an interesting and instructive paper read by 

Mr. James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., at а meeting of 

the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, on the 6th 
inst., we make the following excerpt :— 

There are two or three classes of cases affecting us as a 
profession ; such as actions for the recovery of fees, actions 
for alleged negligence in the fulfilment of duties, actions 
arising out of withholding certificates, and for penalties ; 
besides other litigation having a bearing on building 
operations, although not directly between architect and 
client. 

I take first the case of Burrough Hill у. С. A. Barnard, 
in which the plaintiff (an architect) claimed of the 
defendant (also an architect) £8 8s. 8d., balance of an 
account for attending court and giving evidence in support 
of the present defendant's claim for fees against his client, 
in which, after a three days' bearing, he had succeeded 
with costs. 

In the case of Hutton v. Chorley (heard before Mr. Justice 
Channel] and a jury), the plaintiff claimed £147 for 
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preparing plans, specifications, and quantities for alter- 
ing and rebuilding an hotel to cost £1,800 ог £2,000. 


Phipps & Jackson v. Brownrigg was a curious claim for 


£526 5s., prosecuted by the widow of the late C, J. Phipps 
and his partner, Mr. Arthur Blomfield Jackson, for plans 


and drawings for a proposed theatre in the Haymarket, 
and in the alternative, damages by reason of the defendant's 
failure to get the plans approved of by the London County 
Council. His lordship said the matter had been ship- 
wrecked by the action of the County Council in rescinding 
their approval of the site; but as that prevented the 
approval of the plans coming before the Council, he 
reluctantly gave judgment for defendant without costs, 
expressing an opinion that some satisfaction should have 
been given. 

Whipham v. Everitt, before Mr. Justice Kennedy, in the 
Queen's Bench, is worth recording, because of its bearing 
upon the scale of the “R.I.B.A.” Plaintiff brought ап 
action to recover /169 16s., being 3 per cent. оп £5,660, 
the amount of a single tender for plans and specifications 
for the erection of a villa at Saltburn. | 

I now pass on to summarise as briefly as possible the 
facts connected with the recovery of fees in a ‘‘ quantity” 
case. One further case will, perhaps, suffice. ‚. 

Arthur Crocker у. С. J. Head. The former, a quantity 
surveyor, of Fenchurch Street, sued the defendant, а 
chemist, for £24 15s. 6d. The ‘plaintiff had, as is usual, 
received his instructions from the architect, it was said, 
with the full concurrence of the defendant, but the latter 
denied this. Тһе work was suddenly abandoned when 
the estimates came in, and the defendant settled his archi- 
tect's account, but refused to entertain that of the quantity 
surveyor. He had, however, to pay itin full. Thisis not 
an uncommon contingency in the course of practice, and 
appears to prove that if an architect's instructions are to 
obtain tenders Бе may do what is reasonably necessary in 
order to get (һеш. Speaking broadly and generally, it is 
seldom a recalcitrant client can escape liability for work 
done by an architect when there is nothing of the nature 
of a speculative agreement between them. On the other 
hand, it is by no means certain that the E per cent. scale 
can be maintained for work abandoned after the tendering 


stage. 
With reference to Light and Air I will refer to two cases 


of a typical character, which may indicate how dangerous 
it is under certain conditions to take away even a small 
portion of that in which a man enjoys the same right as he 


does in his freehold. | 
May I say first tbat air is generally erroneously mixed 


up with light, and no action can be maintained for air 
unless it be so interfered with as to amount to sometbing 
like positive contamination, rendering it injurious to health. 
The case of Brown and Others v. Collings may come under 
this bead. The locus in quo was in the High Street, Brom- 
ley, Kent. І һауе a rough sectional sketch of the facts. 
From it you will see that the width across from window 
to obstruction is about 60 ft., and the windows themselves 
are between projecting wings. That labelled “А” was 
the one argued on, as others followed it. Old sheds of 
defendant's building gave light over an angle of 12 degrees. 
The new buildings were proposed to go up to about 
32 degrees, still leaving 58 degrees of sky surface, whilst 
the loss of light would be 20 degrees. An injunction was 
applied for, and an interim injunction granted in November, 
1896. The case came before Mr. Justice Romer іп, I 
think, June, 1897, but he would not decide, and asked for 
both sides to agree to have a report from an architect. 
This was done, and Mr. Gruning sent a report, saying, in 
brief, that under 45 degrees no obstruction was, as a rule, 
caused, but in tbis case, owing to window at “А” being 
so recessed by back buildings, he fixed the angle of ob- 
struction at 33 degrees, and as defendant did not go so 
high he considered that plaintiff had no case. The Judge 
accepted this report, and the defendant completed his 
building, but on appeal, beard in February, 1899, this 
was reversed ; the judge holding that wo light previously 
enjoyed could be taken away, but hinting that the plain- 
tiffs should not be too hard upon the defendant in letting 
him go up to a reasonable height. Тһе result was that 
the latter was compelled to pull down one storey, leaving 
the angle of obstruction about 23 degrees or 24 degrees 
only. Thus it appears that even in a width across of 
و6‎ ft, with an existing sky surface of 78 degrees, when 
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truth with decorativeness of the highest description, espe. 
cially did so. Such painters, for instance, as Botticelli 
Benozzi, Gozzoli, FiJlipo Lippi, the Bellini, Perugino, 
and Titian even went as far sometimes as almost to bleach 
the high lights of their drapery, and curiously enough, 
without taking special note of this, one is almost ш. 
conscious of the fact which, instead of weakening their 

colour schemes, strengthens them.. | ae 
Turning from the early to the later schools, whatever 
give Rubens in other respects, he was at 


rank we ma 
lendid colourist. Here is what һе says in his 


any rate a sp 
own words with regard to flesh painting :—'' Paint your 


high lights white. Place next to it yellow; then red, 
using darker red as it passes into the shadows, then, with 
the brush filled with cool grey, pass gently over the whole 
until they are tempered and sweetened to the tone you 
wish." Finally, to step back at one stride from Rubens 
to early classic art in the few fragments of Greek painting 
that are left to us, the high lights are almost invariably 
but “faintly stained." * I think some of the pictures 
which are upon the walls, and which һауе been kindly 
lent to ше by some of my brother artists, will serve also to 


there is no lateral light, it may. be possible for a dominant 
owner to maintain a right to.all the light he has hitherto 


enjoyed. This is rather а startling possibility. 


`‘ THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
oe ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this society was held on the sth inst., 
Мг..А. Е. Balfour Paul, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Thos. Hume, F.I.S.E., delivered a lecture upon 
“ The effects of heat and cold on plumber work, and how 
to prevent damage therefrom.” The subject was discussed 
at some length in relation to the different metals now used 
in the execution of plumber work; and Mr. Hume referred 
to the number of metals now used in the trade compared 
to a period about fifty years ago when lead was the 
materal exclusively used.by plumbers. The effect of 
changes of temperature on these different metals was very 
striking, and had become more obvious by tbe extensive 
use of hot water systems. А careful study of the 
different effects on the different metals was, | show this principle. On the other hand, the bad painter, 
therefore, necessary, that the destructive influence | and especially the bad modern painter of the French and 
might be overcome or reduced to a minimum. An | German schools, nearly always puts his very strongest 
instrument for testing the linear expansion of metals | colour into the higb lights, and his half-tones look, in con. 
іп plumber work was exhibited and explained. Continuing, | sequence, poor and thin, while not infrequently vulgarity 
the lecturer referred to the jointing of cast-iron drain and | sets its seal upon his work. 
soil pipes, and exhibited samples of four different methods | There are, of course, exceptions to every law, but in the 
which had been tested under the application of heat. | main this great colour principle of nature might, I think, 
Reference was also made to the damaging effects of frost | be shown to be of value in every form of art into which 
on exposed water pipes, and the need of ample means of | colour enters. And, turning from painting to architecture, 

protection being used, especially in the case of pipes | I cannot help thinking that the better recognition of it 

ought also to be of assistance. 


connected with pressure boilers. 
| | Though it may not bave been definitely worked out in 
the minds of some of the architects in the Middle Ages and 


— жа» лаан 
the early Renaissance, it would seem more than probable 
COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE.* that it influenced some of their work. Perhaps some of 
e the brick and marble architecture of Italy and Spain show 


this. But whether thisis so or not is a matter of relatively 
small importance, for in architecture, as in all else, pro- 
gress, building upon selected precedent, ought surely to 

be more striven for than imitation. si 
To take one or two examples of how the observance of 
the principal might reasonably affect architectural design; 
in exteriors, in which varied colour enters, it would indicate 
of putting a weaker colour into a cornice 


the undesirabilit 
immediately A the eaves of a building, into the under- 
cut рогНоп of a projecting moulding, or into any hollowed 


or shadowed surfaces, rather than into those exposed to 
the full strength of the light, conversely if it were desired 
to strengthen the general colour effect it would be well to 
enrich the former with relatively strong and warm colour. 
One is often strück, from the painter's standpoint, by 
the way in which a building of warm-toned material 
has been made unbearable to the artist by the shiyering 
coldness of its painted woodwork, just where the eye, 
accustomed to nature's methods, would expect additional 
warmth and richness. ۱ 
Examples of the advantage of keeping recessed mould: 
ings warm and full in colour may easily be found in the 


BY A. WALLACE RUNINGTON. 

N two previous papers read elsewhere, I have attempted 
| to project the light of some of the more or less univer- 
saly accepted canons or principles of composition in 
painting upon architectural design, and to-night I propose 
to refer very briefly to some of those connected with colour, 
and to submit the proposition to you that they also are in 
a greater or less degree applicable to your great art. 

In dealing with the subject I find myself, however, in 
somewhat the same position that Ruskin did when he wrote 
« The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and had great diffi 
culty to prevent their turning into thirteen; but as our 


time is very limited, 1 must confine myself to a very few 


detached ones. 
Let us, then, take as our first example that great open 


secret of nature in regard to good colour which is, perhaps, 
more neglected and less understood in these days than any 
other. І mean the natural law which, in any given 
coloured object, under normal lighting causes the richest 
colour to be in the half-tones. Тһе power of any colour- 
producing surface to absorb the vibrations which it 
abstracts from white light is limited. Thus, where white 
light falls most strongly upon an object, there its colour- 
producing powers will, after a certain degree of illumina- 
tion, be most weakened, or, in other words, the balance of 
coloured rays which it gives off will be most diluted. Оп 
the other hand, when the light is less strong there will be 
Jess dilution and the colour richer. Take, for instance, 
this piece of drapery. I think even under this artificial 
light it is quite evident that the richest colour is in its 
folds, or half-tones, and the weaker in its high lights, 
though these have the same colour-absorbing power and 
receive more light. In the deeper folds the colour is also 
still further increased by reverberation, like sound, in a 
reverberating space. In other words, the natural law is 

that the colour should be strongest in the half-tones. 

Now, although strange to say the uneducated eye seldom 
appreciates this law, the great masters in painting, almost 
without any exception; have observed it most carefully, or, 
if you refuse to allow that they thought it out, at any rate 
they felt its action most strongly. Some of the early 
painters, whose colour is universally admitted to be of the 
most exquisite kind, combining strength with subtlety, and 


ФА paper read before the Architectural Association on the 7th inst. _ 


of such districts as those of Pavia, Milan, Bolognia, ап 
Brescia. In the church of Chiaravalle warmth and rich- 
ness of colour are throughout introduced into the 
shadowed mouldings, and cool coloured materials are 
always avoided in them; and the same thing applies to 
the exquisite little campanile of San Gottardo at Milan. 
Numberless other instances might be adduced, but I 
would rather suggest practical experiment than precedent. 
I am not contending either that the general colour or 
portions of the colour of a building should not, if it 18 
desired, be pale or cool, but merely that the relative pale: 
ness or coolness of its parts should, if the colour be varied 
atall, be in the right place. A whitewashed cottage 15 
often delightful, but the violent contrast of muc 
modern white, woodwork is detestable, cir 

۱ 


it often does, just where it is not wanted. | 
or decorated coving 0 


too, the cold grey frieze 

stucco or cement, which is sometimes to be found 
under the eaves of a red brick building, is often most 10" 
jurious to its colour scheme. It is cool colour in the wrong 


* Fuselli. 
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mixed brick and terra-cotta architecture of Italy, especialy | 
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place, and it is, I think, especially to be avoided in our 


sunless climate, where there is no assistance to be obtained 
from shadows full of rich reflections, and where colour is 
so much needed in our buildings. We may also draw the 
further deduction that if the architect uses the richest 
colour at his command in his high lights, it will not merely 
be wasted but actually injurious. Experiment will, 1 
think, prove the main contention. We must remember, 
also, that colour is so potent that it may completely over- 
power the light and shade of a design. It surely cannot 
then be right to use colour in such a way as to lessen the 
effect of the carefully planned light and shade which the 
atchitect has given by his mouldings and other projections 
and recessings, and observance of this law of colour will 
help to prevent our doing so. 

In addition, it is a significant fact that the experience of 
the painter shows that by working thus in harmony with 
the principles of nature it is much easier to deal with strong 
colour and yet make it look refined. If an example were 
required to prove this, I might instance Albertinelli 
Visitazione at Florence, of which I have placed a small 
colour study upon the walls. 

The next principles to which I propose to refer are the 
twin one of “inter-contrast” and “quality.” ‘ Inter- 
contrast" may be described as that interweaving of 
divergent colours which tends to make them appear pure 
and luminous. “Quality,” which isa vague term to which 
various meanings are attached, may be roughly defined for 
our purpose as texture. 

In painting, the appreciation of, and the careful striving 
after, these characteristics of good colour by an artist have 
much to do with his position as a colourist. For a second- 
rate and insensitive colourist there is none of that ex- 
quisite vibratory or living quality which makes it 
uncertain whether the tendency of a given colour is in 
one direction or another, and renders it difficult to 
analyse it. 

In the work of a great painter there is hardly any 
quiescent or absolutely flat colour. It is all full of palpita- 
ting life, and is composed of slightly differing and opposing 
tendencies and woof and weft of hue towards the warm 
and cool end of the scale. Take, for instance, the dark 
toned sea in this picture by Mr. Colin Hunter. Here its 
broken quality shows a slight tendency towards green, 
there towards violet or purple. Perhaps there is a broken 
red tone under it which tells through ; perhaps there are 
particles of orange which do the wod of rendering it 
luminous and transparent. Take what looks like a nearly 
plain blue sky which yet is full of light and not а mere 
surface covered with a coat of paint. Examine it and you 
will find that warm and cool colours, separate or only par- 
tially overlaid, telling through each other, give it its chief 
charm a suggestion of that exquisite quality which Long- 
fellow suggests when he speaks of 

The tender azure of a sky 
Just washed by April rains. 

The physical and optical reasons for this are not far to 
seek. The retina is excited by the juxtaposition of 
colours of a slightly complimentary tendency in small 
quantities just as it is by larger adjacent masses. Тһе 
mind also is stimulated by the introduction of an element 
of mystery into the resultant tint which gives those possibi- 
lities for the imagination without which no art work is quite 
satisfying. 

I need not pursue this part of tbe subject further. 1 
would rather appeal again to nature and assert for her 
that no colour of hers is ever without this characteristic 
іп greater or less degree, and that where it is especially 
present there her colour is of the loveliest kind, as, for 
instance, in the shimmering atmospheric tints, and in 
substances like mother-of-pearl and opal. In a word, 
experience suffices to show that inter-contrast is essential 
to give colour its full power and interest. It is the art 
principle of ** exchange ” or colour balance—upon which I 
shall touch shortly—carried much further, and is of vital 
importance. And not only are inter-minglement and inter- 
contrast of much value, but also in many cases what, as I 
have said, the painter calls “ quality," or texture. All 
nature's colours are full of this, and though it is sometimes 
so subtle as not to be easily observed, and the resultant 
colour-tint seems almost flat, it is, nevertheless, omnipre- 
sent, and it exists, of course, side by side with inter- 
minglement of colour tones. 


Itis obvious that these two sister principles are also very 
applicable to colour in architecture. One sometimes seeks 
a building or part of a building which is interesting in its 
forms and detail, and at the first glance if not absolutely 
bad in colour, and yet one feels itis monotonous and un- 
satisfactory, and that it would be impossible to sit down 
and paintit. One asks oneself ‘‘ why," and one discovers 
it is because its colour surfaces are dead and uninteresting, 
and because there is no play of intermingled colour and no 
“ quality ” in them. ۱ 
There are many ways in which this dull monotony 
might have been avoided, at little, or perhaps no, extra 
expense, by better comminglement of material, by rougher 
and less machine-made surfaces, or by saving the cost of 
a little carved detail and putting it into the colour scheme. 
It is, moreover, not only a question of good colour and 
uality, but also of contrast. In a picture it is essential 
that different kinds of things should be painted with a 
different touch; that some should be expressed with 
smooth sweeps of the brush, others by roughness and load- 
ing of the pigment. "Variety of handling is necessary to 
avoid monotony. And as texture so much affects colour, 
the architect also can by using varied and contrasting sur- 
faces make the colour of his stone, brick, metal, ог other 
material more pleasing to the eye. MM 
If this applies to exteriors, how much more to interiors. 
There the architect has endless opportunities for producing 
colour wbich shall be real colour and of educating the 
colour sense of his clients. Paint, distemper, and other 
stains, gilding, coloured materials of all kinds, give 
him a palette almost as rich and varied as that of the 


artist. 
(To be continued.) 
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AN INTERESTING ARBITRATION CASE, 


OR some time past, says the Liverpool Mercury, legal 
proceedings have taken place in connection with the 
dismissal of Messrs. G. O. Ellison & Son, Liverpool, archi- 
tects for the extension of the buildings of the North Wales 
Counties Lunatic Asylum. The committee 0] visitors, 
representing the five counties, and the subscribers, were 
served with a writ, a claim of nearly £3,000 having been 
made by the architects for alleged wrongful dismissal and 
for commission due on account of work done. The case 
was entered for trial at Liverpool Assizes in July. A 
counter-claim was made by the asylum committee, through 
its clerk, Mr. Barker, on account of alleged negligence of 
the plaintiffs in carrying out and supervising the work, 
and also for the wrongíul detention by the plaintiffs of 
certain documents. 
At the desire of bcth parties the case was referred to 
Mr. W. Emerson, London, President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, who in September sat at 
Chester for over a week to hear the case. He ha snow 
issued his award, which is as follows :— 

1. | award that the plaintiffs are entitled to recover 
against the defendants on their claim the sum of 
£915 1s. 6d., which sum I award and direct the defendants 
to pay to the plaintiffs. 

2. I award that the defendants are entitled to recover 
against the plaintiffs on the counter-claim the sum of £100, 
which sum I award and direct the plaintiffs to pay to the 
defendants. 

3. I award and direct that the costs of the plaintiffs of 
the said action be taxed, and that the defendants do pay to 
the plaintiffs the amount of the said costs as so taxed. · 

4. 1 award and direct that the costs of the defendants of 
the said counter-claim be taxed, and that the plaintiffs do 
pay E the defendants the amount of the same costs as so 
taxed. 

5. I award and direct that on payment by the defendants 
to the plaintiffs of the said sum of £915 15. 6d., and of the 
costs hereinbefore directed to be paid by the defendants to 
the plaintiffs, that the plainintffs do deliver to the 
defendants the following documents relating to the 
works mentioned :—(1) All drawings, (2) specifications 
of the general contract; (3) quantities and prices of 
articles upon which the contractor based his estimates. 
(4) measurements for certificates om account; (5! 


MA 


XE view of the Workmen's Compensation Act. Whenever 
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memoranda of extra works ordered, and variations for the 
specifications authorised ; (6) Adjustment of vatiations; 
and (7) detailed quantities showing measurements upon 
which quantities are built-up. 

6. And I award and direct that each of the said parties 
shall pay and bear their and his own costs of the referee. 

7. Апа I award and direct that each of the said parties 
shall pay one-half of the costs of this, my award, and that 
if either of the parties shall in the first instance pay more 
than such half, the excess shall be paid to them by the 


other party. 
8. And I award and assess the cost of this, my award, 


at the sum of £365. 
Aaa 


Painting of a draped figure (open to female students 
only).—Silver medal—ıst, Gertrude Lindsay ; 2nd, Maud 
Marion Wear. 

Cartoon of a draped figure (a Roman Senator, seated). 
—Silver medal and prize (£25), Fred Appleyard. 

Design in monochrome for a figure picture (Joseph being 
sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites— Gen. xxxvii., 28). 
—Armitage Prizes—1st (£30) and bronze medal, George 
Murray ; 2nd (£10), Ernest Board. 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building (А Procession of the Hours).—Prize (£40), 
Florence Eleanor Chaplin. 

Set of six drawings of a figure from the life (open to 
male students only).— 156 prize (£50) and silver medal, 
. Francis Edward Coulthurst ; 2nd (£25), Fred Appleyard; 
3rd (£15), Ernest Howard Shepard ; 4th (£10), Noel 
Denholm Davis. ` | 

Drawing of a head from the life. —Silver medal— 1st, 
Nina Isabel Baird; 2nd, Edith Maud Mair. 

Drawing of a statue or group.—Silver medal- tst, 
Catherine Ouless; 2nd, Bernadine van Mentz. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only) (The new Entrance Hall of the Royal 
Academy).—Silver medal—no competition. 

Model of a design (Samson being Bound by the Philis- 
tines—Judges xvi., 31).—1st prize (£30), Alexander James 
Leslie; 2nd prize (£10), Charles James Pibworth. 

Set of four models of a figure from the life (open to 
male students only).—ıst prize (£50) and silver medal, 
Stanley Nicholson Babb; 2nd (£20), Charles James 
Pibworth. 

Model of a bust from the life (open to female students 
only). Silver medal— 1st, Mary Constance Buzzard. 
Model of a design containing figure and ornament (A 
Dance).--Silver medal— Not awarded. 

Model of a statue or group.—Silver medal—1st, Sydney 
March; 2nd, George Gilbert Walker. 

Design in architecture (A Portion of a Street Front).— 
Travelling Studentship (£60) —Henry Tanner. 

Set of architectural drawings (The Cburch of St. 
Mary Woolnoth).—Silver medal—ıst, Alfred Charles 
Bossom. 

Set of architectural desigas (Upper School).—Prize 
(£25)—Bernard Hugh Webb. 

Set of drawings of an architectural design (Lower 


School).—Prize (/ 10) — James Black Fulton. 
Plan of a building (А Bank).—Prize (£10)—James 


Hervey Rutherford. 

Original composition in ‘ornament.—Silver medal—No 
competition. | 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to architects only) 
—(The Three Central Bays of the Front of Whitehall). 
Silver medal—George Thow Smith. 

The Landseer scholarships of £40 a year, tenable for two 
years, have been awarded:—In painting, to Oswald 
Crompton and Ernest Board; in sculpture, to Frank А. 
Wright and Stanley N. Babb. | 


WHAT IS THE CONSTRUCTION OR REPAIR 
OF A BUILDING? 


HE House of Lords gave judgment, on the 1oth inst., 
in an important case arising under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, which raised the question, What is the 
construction or the repair of a buiiding ? A workman, by 
falling from a scaffold while fixing iron stays on the ground 
floor of a building, which had been in use for some time, іп 
order to stiffen it, was so severely injured that he died. 
His widow claimed damages. Liability was denied on the 
ground that the workman was not engaged at the time of 
the accident on a building which was being either con. 
structed or repaired by means of a scaffold within the 
meaning of the Act. | 
The County Court judge awarded the widow £245, but 
the Court of Appeal reversed this decision on the ground 
that at the time of the accident the building was neither 
being constructed nor repaired, but altered, and conse- 
quently no claim arose under the Act. 

The House of Lords, by a majority of three to two— 
Lord Shand and Lord Lindley being the dissentients—re- 
versed the judgment of the Court of Appeal, mainly on the 
ground that whetber a building was completed or not com- 
pleted, if work of the nature of construction or repair went 
on that was construction. There was no rule for the use 
of a so called third term, alteration, which distinguished 
the work from repair or construction. The addition of iron 
stays, therefore, to the building іп question was held to be 
construction, and so brought the accident under the pur- 


new material is put into a building, so that it became an 
integral part of it, said Lord Macnaghton, you have some- 
thing in the nature of construction, and a building so 
treated was being constructed within the meaning of the 
Act. 

Lord Brampton, who was one of the majority, remarked 
that the Act was so full of incongruities that it was difficult 
even to conjecture sometimes the views of the frámers. 


— | E 
ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS A 
COMPETITIONS. TRADE NOTES. 


HE prizes in the competitions just concluded were 
awarded on Monday evening last to the successful 
students by the President of the Academy. Sir E. J. 
Poynter, before the distribution, said that this was one of 
the best exhibitions which had ever been displayed. It 
was a particular pleasure to notice that the antique draw. 
ings were the best shown for some years. There were six 
drawings from life which displayed excellence decidedly 
above the average. Тһе modelling, too, was remarkable, 
and one study of a draped figure was of the highest value 
and could not, he thought, be surpassed in any school іп 
Europe. The Chiswick prize had called forth the best 
efforts of the students, and there were three or four who 
ran the first prizeman very close. 

The following is the list of prizes and prize winners :— 

Landscape painting (a stream through a meadow).— 
Creswick Prize (£30), Ernest Board. 

Painting of a figure from the life (open to male students 
only).—Silver medal—1ist, Ernest Board; 2nd, Ernest 
Howard Shepard. | 

Painting of a head from the life.—Silver medal—tst, 
Ernest Board; and, Florence Eleanor Chaplin, 
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Т heating of the new Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Bank, Lord Street, Southport, is to be by Spencers 
patent “ Ventilo " radiators, in the electro-copper bronzed 
finish, the patentee and sole maker of which is W. F. 
Spencer, Cross Bank Works, Oldham,whois also installing 


the apparatus. | 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
150, Hope Street, Glasgow, are carrying out the ۵۰ 
tion of Lodge Moor Hospital, Sheffield, by means of 
Mackay’s patent direct.acting ventilators, of which they 
are the sole makers. 


THE heating of the new Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, 
Lytham Street, Blackpool, is to be by Spencer's patent 
“ Ventilo” radiators (electro copper bronzed), the pantentee 
and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Cross 
Bank Works, Oldham, who is also installing the appa: 

ratus, 
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THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE 
ARCHITECT. 


HERE has for some time past been a growing dis- 
satisfaction amongst architects with the indifferent 
recognition they receive at the hands of the public in 
regard to their professional status. The idea that the 
practice of architecture is a profession, and not a 
mechanical trade, does not seem to be so universally 
understood and acknowledged as architects would like it 
to be. , Hence the agitation of recent years to close the 
profession by means of compulsory examination and regis- 
tration, and the general move in the direction of a higher 
standard of professional education. It has been urged, 
over and over again, that architects should be profession- 
ally classed with medical men and solicitors, and that they 
should enjoy a professional status on similar lines. Of 
course, it does not take much finding out to discover that 
an architect is at a serious discount as compared with the 
professions of law and medicine. If he claims an unpaid 
fee, the Institute Schedule of Architects' Charges is of no 
legal use to him 
because it isnot 
legally recog- 
nised. Не has 
little ог по 
standing as a 
professional 
man, whilst | 
amongst the ` 
public he is | 
generally re- ` 


nondescript | a کہ‎ 
compound of a : 
draughtsman 
and a builders’ 
foreman. In 
fact, the pro- 
fessional status 
of architects as 
a body is prac- 
ticaly an un- 
recognisable 
quanti t y. 
Where it does exist it is in the case of individuals, and 
not in respect to the profession as a whole. 

The causes are not very far to seek. The lack of profes- 
sional organisation in past years has much to answer Юг, 
as also the absence of a systematised and liberal educa- 
tional curriculum. Тһе dawn of the new century finds the 
profession much more favourably circumstanced both in 
regard to organisation and education. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Architectural Assocíation are 
a long way ahead of the position they held even ten years 


‘ago, whilst the Society of Architects has strengthened its 


hands very materially during the past two or three years. 
Our provincial societies have also wakened up consider- 


- ably, and are now no longer little local mutual-admiration, 
.essay-reading coteries, but active working professional 


organisations, especially in the larger cities and towns. In 
the matter of education, too, we have established some sort 
of a curriculum for students, and a College of Architecture 
is а by no means impossible dream of the future. So that 
things generally may be said to be making for the definite 
raising of the professional status, apart .from any question 
of compulsory registration, or the adoption by the Institute 
of the policy of the Incorporated Law Society, as was sug- 
gested by Mr. Emerson in his presidential address at the 


` R.I.B.A. 


We confess that for ourselves we have not a great deal 
of sympathy with all this latter day agitation upon the 
question of professional status. There are possibly certain 
disabilities under which architects labour which other pro- 
fessions do not have to suffer, but we thipk these are chiefly 
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the result of the lack of unity in the matter of professional 
practice. [f for one architect who declines to work at a 
less rate of commission than 5 per cent. there are twenty 
who would be only too glad to get a job at 4 per cent., 
it is not likely that the R.I.B.A. Schedule will be given 
much heed to in the law courts. And so in regard to 
competitions and other business matters. But the 
cure for these ills lies not зо much in the mere 
supposed raising of the professional status, whatever 


that may mean, but in the cultivation of a finer sense of 


community of interest and of justice to others as well as 
ourselves. 

The idea that a higher standard of education, and 
the being thought better of as a profession by the public, 
will give us the inherent qualities of artists and gentlemen, 
and so commend us to the public, seems to us to be rather 
beside the mark. For though the public might be able to 
appraise.an honest man of business, they are still a long 
way from being capable of estimating the subtle qualifica- 
tions that make a man an artist—and that artist an 
architect. And, whilst we may be very rightly concerned: 
to see to it that the interests of the public are not allowed 
to suffer at the hands ofincompetent and unscrupulous men 
calling themselves architects, it appears to us to be a matter 
of equal, if not greater, importance to conserve the interests 
of architecture itself. How these interests are to be 
materially advanced by the carrying out of some patent 
plan or other for improving the professional and social 
standing of architects as a body we really do not quite 
see. For the interests of architecture as an art by no 

means always 

run on the same 

lines as those 

of the public, 

oA ж, who, as a rule, 

E WP га are chiefly con- 

4 i cerned with get- 

ting the most 

¿ ۱ “4 and best they 

4, can at the 

25. Y «s. cheapest  pos- 

a. sible rate. Of 

good architect- 

‘ure, as such, 

they take little 

or no account 

Path YOUNG at all. That 

batt Нед is Sure to be 

all right if the 

architect has 

passed the 

usual examina- 

tions, and is 

| registered as а 

duly qualified architect! How much the art of archi- 

tecture is really “by the way," and not a constituent 

element in the business transaction between architect 

and client, the records of modern building only too 
abundantly prove. 

No, the. question of professional status can never 
affect the progress of architecture as an art—only as a 
mere matter of business. Of course, if architects generally 
can raise their professional status to a higher level, so 
much the better from a business point of view. They may 
then possibly secure a more equitable recognition of their 
rights as artists, as well as architects. But after all, any 
measures which tend to improve their professional and social 
position are simply of the nature of a business reform, and 
can have no real influence upon architecture as an art, or 
architects as artists. The only danger is that in seeking 
after the business welfare of the profession we may impede 
artistic progress. Too much professionalism cannot help 
us architecturally ; indeed, the inevitable tendency must 
be to deteriorate art. It is all the more incumbent, 
therefore, upon those who have respect for themselves as 
artists, and for their art, to distinctly distinguish between 
this agitation for making architecture a close profession, 
and a bona-fide enthusiasm to raise architecture once again . 
to the level of a fine art, and to give to this country not a 
hall-marked profession of professional architects, but a 
race of men who shall be able to thus lift architecture into 


^ 


its rightful place, because they themselves possess that 


all-essental gift—the unconsciously right feeling for art that 
tells them “how it ought ta be.” 
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FRIENDS ІМ COUNCIL.—No. гоо. 


A NEW STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


BY E. R. ROBSON, F.S.A. 


T intervals, extending over some 30 years, there has 
been a cry for a new style of. architecture. We have 
lately heard again the familiar sound. Whether it indi- 
cates merely love of change, is intended to rebut 
Mr. Punch’s roguish words about a “lost art," or springs 


from a covert rebellion against a public which knows so 


little of architecture and cares so much less, or whether all 
these causes contribute their share, we need not attempt to 
decide. 

With the dawn of a new century it certainly has a 
greater and possibly more pregnant meaning. It synchro- 
nises with new departures in other directions, such as 
wonderful wireless telegraphy, tunnelled twopenny tubes, 
plain plans of eccentric new streets, houses, and shops; 
and, above all, with world-wide Anglo-Saxon union. Why, 
indeed, should architecture not assert her great position 
as the mother of the arts, and commence a new era of 
her own? Why should there not now be a building 
departure, excelling in every possible beauty and fitness 
all that has gone before? And why should not architects 
themselves become more united? Questions easily asked. 

Аз in literature there are many styles, yet a great writer 
always has the distinction of style ; so in building there will 
naturally continue to be many styles of architecture, and 
frequently too little of that distinction of style which marks 
the scholarly and original artist, 

The caligraphy of a litterateur is, also, analogous to the 
visible method ot work of an architect. It is handwriting in 
each case, and reveals much of a man’s mind or want of 
mind, of his knowledge or deficiency, of his serious aim or 
his want of definite intention, and even his latent possi- 
bilities. Only in the case of the architect, the writing is 
manifested in bricks and mortar, as a testimony for or 
against a man in spite of himself, and of a period in spite 
of all disclaimers. 

A style of architecture has, in the past, always been 
produced slowly. Primarily, from the prevalent wants 
and thought of the time, and secondarily, from the genius 
or idosyncrasy of a real building-master. The master is 
admired and imitated, as in the case of a painter of 
pictures. A school is thus inaugurated. Mediocrity 
carries it on for a longer or shorter time. It flags, 


dwindles, and grows stale. Then comes a period of torpor 
and flatness, till another movement is similarly started. 
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Successive generations can, in turn, read all these ро 
cesses and results in actual buildings. 

It was with such facts before him that Ruskin was move 
to write on the importance of our art as a memory. 
Architecture was, to him, a visible record of actual events 
—the history of the world written in stone or marble, brick 
or bronze. “ We may live without her ; worship without 
her; but we cannot remember without her."* His words 
may remind us that our descendants will, in the future, 
know us by her, as we now know, and—when it is worth 
while —converse with our predecessors, by her, This 
reflection should always be present, and should lie at the 
root of all serious and conscientious effort for the steady 
advancement of our art, whether the architectural style be 
new or not. 

We live in a time when the larger constructional works 
all fall to the share of the engineer; when the annual 
thousands of new dwelling-houses are almost wholly in the 
hands of the speculative builder, and when an architect is 
seldom employed on a work of importance without the 
foolish procedure of a competition. And at such a time 
architects can amuse a hilarious public by artlessly won. 
dering whether architecture is an art or a profession, and 
whether planning and designing can be properly and con: 
veniently bisected. 

Our good and bad work of all kinds, jumbled together, 
cannot fail to form a singular record for the observation 
and wonder of the student in future years, Towards the 
evolution of the new style a commencement might be made 
by * Friends ш Council " holding periodical meetings 
when each other’s designs and plans might be discussed 
and criticised, praised or blamed, before being carried ۵ 
execution. 

Had such a practice been in existence earlier we should 
probably have been spared the spectacle of a “ chief archi- 
tect and plotter of our woes" preparing a series of plans, 
while architects of repute are employed merely to supply 
the unfortunate buildings’ clothes. | 

And it might even result in a school of architecture 
reaching far towards the wished-for goal. The Set 
ages set us a fair example, with noble results, of suc 
working together. 
| —->——— 

BRIDESTOWE CHURCH tower restoration has been i 
pleted. The new pinnacles and battlements are of P p 
phant stone, and the three stages are marked by is 
courses of the same material. Тһе whole structure 145 
been re-pointed. New floors and a new oak ceiling have 
also been provided. ЕКЕ 
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* “The Seven Lamps of Architecture," p. 164. 
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A SOUTH DEVON RAMBLE. 


By T. RAFFLES DAVIDSON. 


(See Rambling Sketches, Nos. 1300 fo 1309.) 


VERYONE has either been to Devon, or hopes to go 
there. There can be no doubt of that, for you can't 

use Devonshire up! It has stern rocky coast lines, and 
luxuriantly wooded green valleys; it has rich smiling 
meadows, which are sheltered and warm; and bleak 
barren moors which are bracing and wild; it has well 
ordered seaside resorts, and quaint umspoilt seaside 
hamlets : it has a choice of north coast and south coast ; 
it has some of the richest and quaintest old architecture in 
the land, and to be quite up-to-date, it is the home of 


‚ General Buller! Seriously, however, the choice of interest 


in sunny Devon is a wide one, and a great many folk would 
consider it the best all-round holiday county in England. 

In these pages our thoughts are chiefly for the 
architecture, and whilst old buildings all over the country 
never fail to rouse our interest, they have a more prepon- 
derating claim over new work in Devonshire than many 
counties, for new work of first-rate interest is apparently 
somewhat scarce. There seems to be no country house of 
large dimensions of architectural interest at present 
building throughout the whole of Devonshire, so far as I 
could learn, and probably the new churches one would 
wish to see are very few. At all events one very admir- 
able church building now being completed, and one quaint 
home built some little time since, are all in the way of new 
work I have had the good fortune to come across as 
material for my present limited ramble. 


St. Davip's CHURCH, EXETER. 


If an architect's education is to be complete, it is surely 
wise that he should make himself acquainted with the 
best modern work (Mr. Phillip Webb, to the contrary not- 
withstanding), and we certainly counted it a pleasure to 
make notes at Exeter of the able work of Mr. W. D. Caröe 
in St. David's, which is one of his latest efforts in church 
design. 

The competition for this church will still be fresh in our 
readers’ memory, and in its practical aspect one would 
imagine the promoters must be well satisfied to have 
obtained so good accommodation in the limited area im- 
posed by the surrounding graveyards, and at so reasonable 
cost. The contract, including the tower, was گر‎ 12,000, and 
the church holds 1,000 people, whilst it is faced entirely 
with stone both inside and out. , 

As the church stands on an elevated site the tower is a 
prominent feature in the city, and my sketch from the 
Castle Hill suggests a sturdy dignity of outline which is 


n 
i 
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very pleasing, and shows that plenty of good effect may be 
got without pinnacles. The angle buttresses, with their 
great splays, give a capital light and shade and solidity to 
the design. In fact, the design of wall surface and but- 
tresses throughout the building is productive of a robust 
strength of effect which is excellent. This will be specially 
noticed in the west front, and in the treatment of the north 


The exterior of St. David's, which is faced with loca! 
limestone, shows a good deal of variety, but the best 


| and south walls, with piers splayed back to the windows. 


| general view seems decidedly that from the north-west, in 


which the various features come harmoniously into one 


‚ picturesque group, and all lead effectively up to the 


dominating tower. | 
The interior illustrations show how Mr. Caróe has 


obtained a spacious and light effect by getting aisles 
within the nave buttresses, and these arched buttresses 
produce an excellentlight and shade. Тһе interior walls 
are faced with various kinds of Beer and Bath stone 
The interest of the church culminates admirably in the 
choir, which is very happy in proportion, and has con- 
siderable dignity and impressivemess. А fine reredos, 
bounded by plain square outline, and ornamented with 
much carving and sculptured work, richly detailed choir 
stalls, and a fine organ, decorate the choir, Тһе pulpit 
| and reading-desk аге also detailed with great skill and 

delicacy of treatment. At the west end a fine font is being 
| made to enclose the ancient one. The church through- 


out shows that immense care and thought have been 
| spent on its design in detail; it is in fact an architect's 

church, just that kind of building which an architect can 
find plenty of interest in going over. Mr. Сагбе may 
build larger or finer churches, but he is not likely to 
complete one with more evidence of the architect's careful 
thought in design ofevery part than this of St. David's, 


Exeter. 


——— MÀ — 


А SEASIDE COTTAGE. 


The outlook from Exmouth towards Dartmoor and the 
sea is charming, and I suppose there are few places where 
one can so often get lovely sunset effects as looking 
across the mouth of the Exe. When the sun goes 
down gleaming red and gold behind bars of purple 
cloud above the heights of Dartmoor, the view across 
the estuary is magnificent. Exmouth cannot boast much 
| in the way of architecture, but it is an excellent place to 

stay at for endless pleasant excursions. Our view of the early 
| home of Sir Walter Raleigh, which the gallant soldier was 
| sO anxious to purchase in later years, indicates one point 

of interest not far away, whilst by steam ferry across the 
| Exe one gets readily to Kenn and Kenton, where are de- 
| lightful old churches. But in Exmouth itself there is one 
| little essay in building, which is of extreme interest as the 
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design of one of our most accomplished 
architects. This isa little seaside cottage 
called the Barn, situate at the eastern 
extremity of the town on the cliff looking 
outtosea. The thatched roofs of this very 
picturesque little building are character- 
istic of Devonshire, and produce singularly 
quaint results. The garden walls are also 
thatched іп accordance with local 4p ode 

tradition. The peculiar disposition of . 
plan gives a sheltered cosy effect to each 
front, as indicated in the sketches. The 
general lay-out of the garden and grounds 
illustrates the architect's well-known skill 
in garden design, and apropos of this we 
may refer to the very interesting notes on 
garden design Бу the same architect, Mr. 
E. S. Prior, now appearing in The Studio. 


DEVONSHIRE SCREENS. S 


In the old Gothic architecture of 
Devonshire the splendid old screens are 
perhaps the most notable features, and the 
highly enriched screens going right across nave and 
aisles make up in some way for the lack of chancel 
arches. Тһе longest and richest rood screen is, I believe, 
of 17 bays, stretching some 50 feet across the church, at 
Staverton ; at Atherington, near Umberleigh, the only one 
with the original gallery; at Coplestone, near Yeoford 
Junction, one unique as regards design ; and at Cullomp- 
ton, the only one in the country with the original rood 
beam above (and Golgotha). The 15th Century screens 
at Cullompton are very fine, and high above the rood loft 
of the chancel screen still stands, in situ, the rood beam, 
whilst the Golgotha is preserved in the western tower. 
This latter is carved out of the butts of two great oak 
trees, rocks, skulls, thigh and other bones all complete. It 
would be a heavy task to illustrate even the best character- 
istic screens in Devonshire, but we give notes of some spe- 
cially interesting. Most of the old screens are 15th century 


iE. 


add. 03 


work, but in All Saints’ Church, Holcombe Rogus, we : 


have a curious cinque-cento early 16th century example. 
The carved subjects in elliptical openings in the cresting 
are very quaint and curious, One of these, it may be 
noted from our sketches, is Aaron holding up the Serpent 
in the Wilderness. А quaint bit of carved work 15 also 
that from the top of the parclose screen, at St. Andrew's, 
Cullompton. Note the curious feathered little figures. 
The remains of old painting, both in colour and mono- 
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chrome, are found in a great number of screens. Ап 
| indication of some monochrome work is shown amongst 

the sketches from South Pool Church. Also in the fine. 
| carved and traceried screen from Portlemouth (see cover to 
| the illustrations) occurs richly-coloured figure decoration 
| in the lower panels. It will give some idea of the elabora. 
| tion of these Devon screens to note that the Staverton 

screen was very carefully and admirably restored by Напу 
| Hems ten years ago, at a cost of 1,000 guineas, from an 
, anonymous donor, whose name has not yet transpired, 
| 


THE Towers or DEVONSHIRE CHURCHES. 


| The towers of Devonshire churches cannot, of cours 
| compare generally with the magnificent examples of Some: 

getshire churches. Many ofthem are pleasing examples o 
| late work, though in certain districts they run so much 
| after one pattern that they become somewhat monotonous. 
‚ The rather thin buttresses, diminishing considerably to the 
‚ top, and placed a little way from the angle of the towers, 
| give the idea more of decoration than of support. The 
, three towers illustrated are typical ones—that of St. 
' Pancras, at Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, is, perhaps, the 
' best proportioned in South Devon. This tower measures 

120 ft. to the battlements, and is a prominent object ina 

lovely valley, with a great background of hills. Itis built 


wholly of the local grey granite. From some places you 
may note a number of these old 


grey towers standing like sentinel: 
amongst the hills, and from certam 
points in the river scenery they 
come very finely. The Chivelstone 
tower is a remarkably good one in 
proportion, and my sketches include 
one of it from the cornfields and a 
ч a silhouette from the beautiful estuary 

Г of the Kingsbridge river. Kings 
| | bridge itself is a most picturesque 
town, and it forms a delightful 
picture from the river. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY. 


A note might be made on the fine 
scenery about Salcombe, a place 
hitherto very little spoilt by the 
march of progress, There isa fine 
building estate here, but it is not ш 
human nature to wish it mu 
success Jest speculative building 
ruins one of the most favour 
corners of Devonshire. It is an 
abundantly beautiful, an ideal spot 
almost for building sites, but the 
place is delightful without the build- 
ings! The Marine Hotel has a rive 
terrace which for beauty of situation 
е and outlook is perfect. The narrow 

lanes of Salcombe (they cannot ve 
| called streets) are in fairly strong 
contrast to the wide estuary 4D 
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the rolling hills ! but the walk along the sea to the Bolt Head 
and over the cliffs to Bolt Tail is a treat which would be 
the salvation of many a finely appointed town. The 
quality of the rocks at Bolt Head may be judged from my 
two sketches, which are carefully studied from its jagged 
рол It takes a tough rock to preserve these 
antastic shapes year after year. There are two or 
three spots in Devonshire which for ideal beauty linger 
in one's memory, and amongst these are the valley 
of the Avon looking towards Burr Island, and the 
river scenery going up in the train to Ashburton, which is 


exquisite. 
TYPICAL DEVONSHIRE PULPITS. 


The typical Devonshire pulpits illustrated are crowded 
with ornament, but there is a sturdy force about their 
outlines which somewhat condones their gorgeousness. 
They are genuine old ones which have been in use for cen- 
turies. That from Chilvestone is a marvel in its way, 
having been cut out of the trunk of a single oak tree, simi- 
larly to that of the ornate chapel of St. Sang, at Bruges. 
The Jacobean pulpit at Staverton із a nice specimen of its 


time. 
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Curious ExAMPLES OF Fonts. 
The Anglo- 


The onts illustrated are curious examples. 
Saxon carving, representing the four evangelists on the 
South Huish font, is very characteristic. It is quite a 
pleasure, by the way, to note the care taken of the old 
church at South Huish. Тһе old font at St. Маше. 
Swymbridge, is a fine specimen of an oak panelled enclo- 
sure. Another specially good example is at St. Edward's 
Church, Shaugh Prior, on the borders of Dartmoor. They 
have a hospitable public-house at Shaugh, if they say 
true that the fire on the hearth has never been out night 


or day for 80 years! 
OLD ۰ 
A remarkably pleasing old house, seen from a distance, 
is Forde House at Newton Abbot, of which we give a 
sketch, but I believe the old Tudor mansion of Holcombe 
Court, at Holcombe Rogus, is the most interesting old 
house in the whole West Country. 


West COUNTRY CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


One of the most interesting visits an architect can pay 
during a stay in Devonshire is to the extensive workshops 
and studios of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons. Some 35 


ee aS, 
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Hems arrived in Exeter to carve 


ornament on a new building. He picked up a horseshoe, 
and has been lucky ever since! Some folk will credit his 
marvellous untiring energy and ability with something of 
the result in building up a business employing nearly 100 
hands, and with a literally world-wide reputation. Whilst 
architects have been building churches, Mr. Hems has 
been doing his best to furnish them, and his artistic produc- 
tions are to-day to be found in no fewer thau 4,000 
churches, Mr. Hems has such wide sympathies that 
during his travels over a great part of {һе world he has 
accumulated such a store of interesting experiences and 
knowledge that he can fill in facts in the most wonderful 
and appropriate manner on all sorts of conceivable occa- 
sions. Though he has lived a strenuous life he must һауе had 
many compensations in his widely interesting and varied 
experiences. I made a slight sketch in one of the work- 
shops devoted to wood carving, and Ithink my readers 
will agree that the perspective of the windows and beams 
decorated all over with the finest examples of old carving 
make a picture of some interest. From the front beam in 
the picture, whereon one little cherub e oris to be making 
love to another, right down to the farthest point are 


years ago Mr. Har 


A} A ' 1 
Riverhead 
rewind Chivelstone Cun h 


models and originals of the most beautiful examples ot 
carved work to be found in the land, and continuously 
passing through the shops are splendid examples of 
modern church work from the hands of architects all 
over the kingdom. For the late С. E. Street, Mr. Hems 
has made many thousands of bench ends, and one of 
these copied from an old example I give on my sheet. It 
is a splendid instance of conventionalised thistle. As the 
Hems studios cover nearly two acres of ground and com- 
prise stone as well as wood carving, my sketch conveys 
the merest hint of the interest of the Luckie Horse Shoe 
at Exeter. The whole group of buildings was designed by 
Mr. К. Medley Fulford, F.R.I.B.A., who, to the regret of 
many who appreciated his architectural skill, has left the 
profession and become a clergyman. , He will have to be 
a very good one to do more for the church as priest than 
as architect. To return to our carving. I got two boys 
to count the casts and old examples in the wood carving 
shops, and find there are 831 distinct examples of old oak 
carved work, mostly 15th Century, but some down to 
the 18th. Of plaster casts of old work there are no 
less than 1,312 specimens. These are, in the main, 
castings from the best old examples of wood work in 
Devonshire. There is, as well, a large and exhaustive 
collection of Early English carved detail, mainly from 
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Salisbury Cathedral. This collection is, I believe, 
by far the largest—and certainly the oak work is— 
possessed by any private individual in England. There 
are also 696 casts of figures, or portions of figures, 


or groups, or sculptured panels in the figure studios. 


These are all Hems' work, and have been modelled within 
the studios successively from a pit of ten tons of modelling 
clay, used and re-used over and over again. 

The Luckie Horse Shoe is assuredly one of the most 
interesting homes of art craftsmanship in the world, and 
is a fairly unique example of what a talented and energetic 


family may successfully accomplish. It is several years 


since I paid a first visit to these studios, and their 
activities have very greatly extended since then. 

An apology to Devonshire for calling attention to some 
of its claims in so slight and inadequate a manner, must 
end these notes, with the hope that my readers may find 
in them as much pleasure and interest as the author of 
“ Rambling Sketches.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


EW lightis shed upon the Belfast Assembly Hall com- 
petition by the publication of a letter from Sir Thomas 
Drew, the. assessor. This letter, addressed to Mr. W. 
Todd Martin, one of the Assembly Hall competition com- 


. Mittee, certainly does not improve matters so far as the 


known firm of architects, who, by reason of the failure of 
the competitors to fulfil the impossible conditions 
ultimately receive the appointment to carry out the work 
themselves. Further, we also most distinctly see that the 


were 


But for some reason or other th i i 

or some e designs were subm 
for adjudication, and Sir Thomas Drew duly a 
report in which three designs were nominated for the 
premiums. He pointed out the fact th 


designs complied pro erly wi г. 
stated that the One Қ ыы е conditions, 


with the conditions, But h 
the committee were nO nea 


bad, dod do п = ved Sir Thomas Drew’s 
of the selected designs. “Th 
before us, Mr. Savage, the 
design, was asked to submit an 


тәте to nothing, andin the me ағу for the Purpose this 


essrs. Young & Mackenzie 44 antime the appointment of 


WHICHEVER wa i 
.,... опе 10 ы * 
tition must be A = bad a result of the compe- 
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DEsiGNs and estimates for the erection of three and four 
roomed cottages, under the Housing of the Workin 
Classes Act, -Part ПІ. are invited by the Tanfeld 
(Durham) Urban District Council. Particulars are to be 
obtained from Mr. R. Heslop, surveyor, Buroopfield, and 
the designs are to be sent in by the 28th of January. 
Premiums of £10 and £5 are offered. 


А CHARMING book оп “ Samplers and Tapestry Embroi. 
deries" has been issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green 4 
Co. and the Fine Art Society, the author being Marcus В. 
Huish, LL.B. Аз the illustrations are reproduced with 
great care and marvellous fidelity as to colour of the 
originals, the book may be said to do all that can be 
done from a descriptive and artistic point of view. There 
is a quaintness and interest about samplers that is 
undeniable, but the artist may be permitted to wonder 
how it is that the art of the sampler-maker never got 

۳ further. Only one er. 
ample is, for instance, 
given in Mr. На; 
book of the value of plain, 
undecorated space ; most 
of the designs seem to be 
just placed over the entire 
field, with the idea of 
getting as much om. 
ment as possible. This 
beautifully produced 
quarto (pricetwo guineas) 
has, no doubt, filled gap 
in artistic literature, 
which many wil ap 
preciate. 


THE value of models in 
architectural designs 
cannot be too highly 
estimated. In the States 
they appear to show 
more practical ۰ 
tion of this fact than 
we do Mr CH 
Blackall, of Boston 
recently had a modd 
made to illustrate the 
disposition and effect of 
the decorations of a new 
theatre he had designed. 
And now we read n 
Scientific American 
dl ol the cathedral of 
St. John the Divine has 
been under construction 
for the past two yeals. 
It will be a minature 
building, 50 by 25 ү, 
ү» with a height of 35 ft. | 
\ ( is on a scale of an inc 
г ory) to the foot. The s 
The Paro в. eat” ture will be builtofplastet, 
Ihe toor Рок 77 and a wooden ш, 
Pin h accommodate over à 

H dred persons. Ít Js 9 
exhibited on the site of the cathedral, and age ue 
of a temporary structure. The work upon the 
proceeds slowly. | 


: a 
Mr. ALrren WATERHOUSE, R.A., calls apes 
matter of vital consequence affecting the prop recrea: 
vation of Lincoln's Inn Fields as a sunny-bree у spot їй 
tion ground. Не writes: “There is probably onnection 
London where the charms of woodland т pos an 
with surrounding architecture can oe Much 
appreciated than they are in Lincoln’s Inn Fie | space is 
of the sun and air which comes to this iri front 0 
derived from a spacious forecourt 32 ft. wide It is, Î un: 
the houses on the south side of the square. d the 
derstand, in contemplation to bring abs storeys 
offices of the Land Registry (60 ft. high, wit tway, that 15 
in the roof) to within 4 ft. of the public a beyond the 
to say, projecting into the forecourt a dly, in it 
general building line. This would, undoubtedly, 


he new 
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materially interfere with the public gardens in the centre 
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painters. The list is now definitely closed, and no further 


of the square, and would, I conceive, pave the way for 
applications from artists desirous of being represented 


the owners of all the other houses on the south side to do 
the same thing and so reduce the value of the gardens as 
a sunny and breezy recreation ground." Cannot the 
London County Council take some action in the matter 
which shall prevent such a general encroachment as Mr. ۱ 


Waterhouse fears ? 


IN connection with the arbitration case dealing with the | 
dispute between Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, architects, 
Liverpool, and the committee of the North Wales Counties 


Asylum, the award in which, by Mr. William Emerson, 
F.R.I.B.A., we published last week (page 429 ате), one 


or two important facts have since been stated by the 
solicitor for Messrs. Ellison, which deserve mention. Mr. | 


Parkinson, the solicitor, writes as follows :—“ The 
questions in difference having been referred to the 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects, he 
considered the claim of Messrs. Ellison & Son, and 


awarded them /915, notwithstanding that the defendants | 


denied all indebtedness to them. Тһе asylum committee 
made a counter-claim of nearly £4,000, and were awarded 
the sum of Z 100 only, which speaks for itself and in justi- 
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fication of the course adopted by my clients." It is only | 


fair to Messrs. Ellison that these facts should be properly | 
understood. ۱ ۱ 


Tue death is announced from Paris of M. Révoil, architect | 
of Marseilles Cathedral and of many churches in Provence | 


and Languedoc. | 


А vERY good story is going the round about the Duke of 
Devonshire. During his visit to the Paris Exhibition | 
(writes a London correspondent) the duke was seen 
admiring one of the pictures in the British section. He | 
could not be torn away from it. ‘What an admirable | 
picture," he said. “Excellent!” But some kind official, | 
of course, proceeded to help the duke. Would not his ' 
Grace like to know the name of the picture? But his | 
Grace showed no interest in that. He did not care what : 
was the name of the picture; Бе was.content to admire it. | 
Still, the obsequious official hunted the picture up in the | 
catalogue, and insisted upon stating the name. It turned | 
out, as the story runs, to be one of the Duke of Devon- | 


shire's own pictures from Chatsworth. 


! 
n 
! 


THE space to be occupied by oil paintings in the new | 
Glasgow Fine Art Galleries during the International 
Exhibition to be held in that city has now been allocated. 
The first three galleries will be devoted to the works of | 
deceased British painters, the next three to those of | 
living British paínters, and two to water-colours. One | 


can be entertained. It is understood that a very large 
number of works will be available in the black and white 
section and, to increase the hanging space it is proposed 
to erect screens projecting 8 ft. into the rooms. 


Tus third technical demonstration of the series instituted 
by the Architectural Association of Ireland was held at 
| Sir Richard Martin's large timber stores, Rogerson's Quay, 

Dublin. About 40 members attended, and were received 
by Mr. Alston, who proceeded jo give a most instructive 
| lecture on the varieties and qualities of timber. His 


remarks on the conversion of the log into market sizes 
were illustrated by numerous diagrams, and practical 
information as to the defects in timber were conveyed by 
specimens obtained for the purpose. With reference to 
, the difficulty of obtaining widths of over 13 in. in softer 

woods, Mr. Alston showed some examples in fir from 
, British Columbia, 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 in. thick, and 

almost 40 ft. long. A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
for his interesting remarks terminated the demonstration, 


which lasted two hours. 
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Тнк Frith-stool, or Fridstool, or Seat of Peace, of Sprot- 
borough, is one of the only three of these venerable and 
massive chairs of stone now existing in England; the 
other two are at Hexham Abbey and Beverley Minster. 
This interesting piece of ecclesiastical furniture served as 
a sanctuary seat, and it was here that the criminal in 
medieval times was safe from his pursuers, who, if they 
attempted to remove him from the stool by force, rendered 
themselves liable to punishment by death. At Beverley 
the right of asylum extended for a mile round, and the 
distance in various directions is still marked by the old 
stone crosses which were erected by the clergy. Similar 
areas of immunity doubtless existed wherever the privilege 
of Fridstool was granted by Royal favour. 

Тне building trades disputes іп 1899 are dealt with in the 
report by the chief labour correspondent of the Board of 
Trade on “Тһе Strikes and Lock-outs of 1899," which we 
have just received. With the, exception of the general 
plasterers' dispute, the disputes in the building trades were 
almost entirely of a local character, and did not affect on 
the average a large number of workpeople. The causes 
which led up to the plasterers' dispute, and the terms of 


| ultimate settlement, are detailed on page xlv. of the report. 


As these were all referred to at length in the British 
Architect at the time of their occurrence, we need not . 
further allude to them. It is of interest, however, to note 
from the statistics given in the report that out of a total 


of 180 disputes, 120, or nearly 67 per cent., involving about 


gallery is to be reserved for the works of foreign oil 
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63 per cent. of the total persons directly affected, arose on 
general wages questions, 118 being for advanced wages, 
and two against a proposed decrease.. In these 118 
disputes 46 per cent. of those directly affected obtained 
their entire demands, 47 per cent. effected compromises, 
and only 7 per cent. were entirely unsuccessful. Тһе bulk 
of the disputes commenced in the spring months, espe- 
cially in May. No less than 107 of the 180 disputes, 
embracing 86 per cent. of those affected, commenced in 
March, April, or May. 


Who would not be a landlord in Westminster? It is the 
most difficult thing in the world to secure decent office 


accoramodation in this neighbourhood except at a great 
advance upon the rents that used to be asked. A gentle- 
man of our acquaintance only the other day was informed 
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by his landlord that he could only retain his offices upon 
an agreed advance of 40 per cent. in his rent. 


Last week the Improvement Scheme Committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council received a deputation from the 
St. Giles' Building Company on the subject of the pro- 
vision of working men's houses in Edinburgh. It seems 
| that this company has already done a good deal of building 
| in the city of tenements suitable for the working classes, 
| but, before proceeding with any further scheme, they are 
| anxious to learn what the Corporation propose to do, so 
| that they might not, as it were, set themselves in com- 
| petition with the city. They cannot profitably supply 

the cheapest class of houses at £6 rent and lower, but 

at rents slightly above that figure they cid ннн to 
| supply the demand. The committee agreed that there 
| might be an understanding by which the Corporation 
¡ would avoid competition with outside enterprise in the 


matter. 


| THE subject of isolation hospitals was brought before Mr. 
| Walter Long, President of the Local Government Board, 

last week, by a deputation from the County Councils Asso- 
ciation. Lord Lichfield, for the deputation, urged that the 
Government should take up a Bill which had twice passed 
through the House of Lords to give county councils power 
to acquire isolation hospitals, built and established under 
the Public Health Act of 1875, or to contribute to their 
maintenance. His lordship added that if a serious epidemic 
were to occur now there was not a sufficient equipment of 
isolation hospitals to deal satisfactorily with it. Mr. Long 
expressed his sympathy with the object of the deputation, 
and undertook to draft a Bill upon the subject, and to 
bring it before his colleagues, in the hope of obtaining 
their sanction to making it a Government Departmental 
measure in the next Session. 


THE operations of the National Physical Laboratory, 
hitherto carried on in the buildings of the Kew Observatory, 
are to be conducted at Bushey House, Bushey Park, as 
soon as the necessary building alterations and additions 
there can be carried out. Meanwhile the Kew Observa- 
tory authorities still continue their opposition to the pro- 
posed Hammersmith-Kew electric tramway. They fear 
-£xtraneovis disturbances and the nullifying of the valuable 
national ‘work carried on there, owing to the proximity of 
a powerful electric current needed for tramway propulsion. 
The committee appointed by the Board of Trade, some 
little time ago, to investigate this question in all its bear- 
ings made experiments near Stockton and in London with 
instruments specially devised for the purpose, but no 
definite diecision has been arrived at. 
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Ам interesting little brochure, containing an admirable 
illustrated account of the celebrated old  battleship, 
“ Foudroyant," has reached us Нот Messrs. Goodall, 
Lamb & Heighway, of Manchester. Many would be glad 
enough to have this well-compiled account of the fine old 
ship. Тһе special enterprise of the firm, however, is indi- 
cated in the second part of the pamphlet, in which are 
shown various dainty and well-designed articles of furni- 
ture made from the remains of the “* Foudroyant,” which 
Messrs. Goodall Lamb & Heighway have purchased. 
Though most of the articles cost 25 per cent. more than 
from ordinary oak or copper, plenty of people will gladly 
give the extra amount. It is stated that the timbers com- 
prise magnificent specimens of our English oak, and a 
quantity of beautiful African oak. It is also stated that 
the*copper dates from the time when metal smelters did not 
know how to remove tke silver always found in copper. 


FURTHER donations of about £70 to the fund for the 
erection of Homes for Disabled Soldiers, at Bisley (the 
Building Trades Gift to the Nation), are announced, 
including Z 19 14s. 3d. from the West Bromwich Master 
Builders’ Association, and £12 gs. from the Stockport 
Master Builders’ Associatiou. Through the secretary of 
the Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, the workmen 
of Messrs. а. Longden & Son contribute £8 10s. 3d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tue Architects’, Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Diary and | 


Almanac 10۲ 1001, 
Brothers and Layton, has reached us, and as usual contains 


an immense quantity of information of special interest and 
value to the professions concerned. Besides the calendar 
for the year and the usual postal regulations, it contains 
lists of the Fellows and Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Surveyors” Institution, Institution of 


Civil Engineers, Society of Architects, Auctioneers' Insti- . 


tution, etc.; Papers on Redemption of Land Tax, Com- 


mutation of Tithes and Tithe Rent Charge, Poor Rates | 


and Assessments, and Law Relating to Actionable Nui- 


sances ; the London Building Act, 1894; Law of Distress | 


Amendment Act, 1895; a digest of the principal Acts 
relating to buildings, etc. ; conditions and contract on 
taking building land; by-laws of L.C.C. ; general condi- 
tions for building contracts; rules for parsonage houses, 
and for planning and fitting up schools; professional 


practice and charges of architects ; useful forms and agree- | 


ments for sales by auction or private contract, etc. ; and 
a practical table and calculations for estimating and 


making valuations. 


KinG Oscar of Sweden and Norway has given a sum 
of 10,ovokr. towards the archzological researches of 


published by Messrs. Waterlow | 


Dr. Lennart Kjellberg in Asia Minor and the Island of 
Lesbos. Dr. Kjellberg has just issued a report upon his 
preparatory journey last spring in those parts, in orderfto 
frame a programme for his pending researches. Together 
with the well-known German archaologist, Dr. J. Bohlan, 
he visited Lesbos and the environs of Smyrna, and in 
the latter he believes he has found a suitable spot for 
excavations. This is the ancient city of Larissa, on the 
lower part of the river Hermos, where he believes is one 
of the earliest cradles of the culture which yielded us the 
songs of Sappho and Alkaio, and indirectly even the Iliad. 
The Sultan has been asked for a concession, which it is ) 
hoped may be obtained in time for the work to be com- 


menced in the spring. А 


THE committee appointed by the President of the Board 
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of Education for the co-ordination of technological educa- 
tion have held their first meeting, and have adjourned 


over the Christmas holidays. 


440 THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. [ DECEMBER 21, 1900 
Тнк new Mayor of Exeter, elected last November, is | NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 

the 7ooth consecutive mayor of the city—a record which | 
beats even the City of London by some sixteen years. | Bv R. BROWN. 


Wo سس‎ 1 


| 


Ат an inquest held by Mr. Drew at Hammersmith, on the Boston Society OF ARCHITECTS. 


14th inst., on the body of a boy who died on Monday from | | | 
ben oxide а: аНег bathing in a room supplied | A’ the last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, 
with hot water by a gas geyser, it was stated that the | . Mr. Н. Langford Warren gave an interesting talk 
apartment measured 256 cubic feet, and that the doctor | entitled “А Ramble through the West of England,” which 
said that the space should not have been less than 700 ; was illustrated by lantern views. He visited Eyam, in 
cubic feet. Of course, if a room is of sufficient cubic con- | Derbyshire, Ludlow, Stokesay, and other places in 
tents the poisonous fumes from the gas would have propor- | Shropshire, Herefordshire, Conway in Wales, then West. 

moreland; views of Ludlow, 
and many interesting old halls 
churches, and other buildings 
were shown. А number of photo: 
graphs, and a few water-colours 
Ў m by Mr. Warren and Mr. R. Browa 
еа ШАЛЫ ER 152 helped to illustrate the buildings 
ار‎ A ES E AS Res | which lay in Mr. Warren's route 
Rire | p | of travel. 

The January meeting of the 
society will be held in the new 
rooms rented with the Twentieth 
Century Club, and the Society of 
the Arts and Crafts. 
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MESSRS. CAPRIONTS NEW 
SCULPTURE GALLERIES, 


The new sculpture galleries of 
Messrs. P. P. Caprioni and 
Brothers, on Washington Street, 
have been opened to the public 
There are two large rooms cover- 
ing nearly 10,000 ft. of floor space. 
The structure, which is of brick, 
has an imposing appearance from 
the great thoroughfare which it 
faces. The walls in the interior 
are covered with green burlap, 
which forms an admirable back- 
ground for the sculpture. The 
works the Caprioni Brothers have 
accumulated for public display are 
copies from fine works obtained 
from almost every museum’ of 
note in Europe.  Messrs. Fox, 
oe BR oti ы ENORM NBI. rg Jenny апа Gale аге the 
әр те = architects. 
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Pustic Авт EDUCATION. 


There was recently held in the 
State Normal Art School a 
meeting in the interests of 
public art education. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. 
Frank А. НШ, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, 
Mr. James F. Hopkins, and Mr. 
George Н. Bartlett, principal 


— = und 
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Ьар CREE | АНАСЫ құлға EEN io > ۱ ; | 
— ee of the Massachussetts Normal 
THE REREDOS, S. Davip's CHURCH, EXETER. W. D. Caroe, Architect, Art School. Мг. Е. D ^ Mead 
spoke оп “Тһе Service of 


tionately less effect. But the only obvious real safeguard | Beauty a P atriotic Duty." Не said, “You can 
well see that the chief service of art is not in putting good 


is for the geyser to have а ventilating pipe attached to it 
in order that the fumes should be directly and completely | Pictures on your walls. There are thousands of persons 
carried out of the apartment. This is, in fact, the only | Who insist on good paintings and good casts on their walls 
really safe ауіп which a geyser can be employed,and those but who see without complaint hideous blotches erected on 
who use this very convenient form of heaters should | Public streets and beautiful landscapes." Professor E. 5. 
remember the important fact that in the very useful. | Moore, of Salem, gave a delightful description of the 
ness of the geyser--its consumption of a large quantity of | industrial arts of Japan gathered from a three en 
gas in a very short time—lies its chief danger, because the | residence in that country, remarking that it was impogsible 
more rapid the consumption of gas, the larger the escape | tO have art without an appreciative people. 
of poisonous fumes. Therefore, every geyser should have бомв YOUNG JAPANESE ARTISTS. 

There are six young Japanese artists in this City at 


a direct means of getting them out of the room as quickly 
and effectually as ко... present whohave come directly from the Tudosha School of 
| | Art in Tokio, where they were among the most promising 


A PAPER on “Some Principles of Design "was read before | pupils of Shalaio Koyama, the greatest of living Japanese 
the Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Society, on the | artists. He has sent them to visit the various art centres 
ath inst., by Mr. Thomas 5. Fraser. | | of America. At the opening reception the artists wore 
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their native costume, which consisted of steel grey silk, 
over which was worn a loose surtout of heavier silk, black 
in colour. On the side of the cape-like jacket the family 
coat-of arms was woven into 


the cloth. The collection of ? 
285 works are water-colours, 
and the subjects are chiefly ` 


landscapes representing vil- 
lages, gardens, temples, moun- 
tain scenery, flowers, and a 
few figure pieces. The names | 
of the artists are Hiroshi / 
Yoshida, Hachiro Nakagawa, 
Shinzo Kawai,  Takesbiro 7 
Kanokogi, Kinishiro Mit- RF 
sutani, and Banka Maryama. /. 
The works are excellent in 
their purity of colour and 
good drawing. It is proposed 
to hold an exhibition in New 
York, after which the Japanese . 
will enter one of the Boston 
Schools of Art until next 
April, when they expect to 
visit Europe. A number of 
pictures have been sold. | 


“THE MEDICINE Man.” 


“.; 
4 


A replica of Cyrus E. | | | ۱ 
Dallin’s bronze equestrian | - Old Tower | 
statue of “Тһе Medicine Newton Abbett” 


Man,” will be placed in one 
of the parks of Vienna. The original was sold to the 
Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
Our INLAND WATERWAYS. 


N important deputation of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, representative of nearly every large 
centre, waited upon Mr. Gerald Balfour at the Board of 
Trade on the 13th inst. to urge the appointment of a Royal 
Commission upon the working and administration of the 
canals of the country, with a view to their proper utilisation 
and improvement. Mr. Balfour, in his reply, said that 
in spite of a good deal which had been said he did not 
think it well to take a too pessimistic view of the present 
position of the canal question. In 1898 the total number 
and canal mileage was greater than the number in 1883, 
and there was a diminution in the amount of canal 
property owned by railway companies. Не had seen 
something of Royal Commissions. He viewed with a 
certain distrust the idea of appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion, the object of which was not so much to ascertain 
facts as to suggest a policy. He suggested that the heads 
of a Bill should be drawn up by the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and those suggestions would have the earnest 
attention of the department.  Further]than that, however, 


he was not at present prepared to go. 
GRIMSBY SEWER VENTILATION, 


We have received from the Borough Engineer, Mr. H. 
Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E.,a copy of a report of the 
special sub-committee, together with his own exhaustive 
report upon the above subject, from both of which it 
appears that there is still room 10۲ improvement at 
Grimsby. Iam sorry to see that Mr. Whyatt apparently 
objects to intercepting traps, and repeats the objections 
justly made to those in general use 30 years ago, but take 
a typical mcdern self-cleansing trap, such as Winser's 
* Detector," and such objections become meaningless. A 
useful feature is the appendix, containing an analysis of 
replies to queries received from 58 towns, among which 
Bristol stands severely alone, preferring to take its sewer 
air neat at home, instead of diluting it with as much fresh 
air as possible, and keeping it outdoors, as most civilised 


towns do! | 
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BETTER THAN Еос. 


The abnormal rainfall of this autumn has resulted in 
such a state of things as has never happened before, at 
any rate since the Leeds reservoirs, in the Washburn 


| Valley, assumed anything like their present wide dimen- 


sions. Recently the quantity of water was equal to a 
supply for 114 days, as compared with a 51-day supply 


‚ twelve months ago, amounting as it does to 2,940,000,000 


| 
| 
| 


| 


gallons. The reservoirs are running over, and for some 
time now some 7,000,000 gallons per diem have run to waste 
in the valley. No need to sample arsenic or other 


poisons ! 
WATER SUPPLY IN INDIA. 


Discussing this all-important question in a paper read 
at a meeting of the East India Association, Mr. William 
Sowerby maintained the opinion that considerable 
quantities of water could most undoubtedly be obtained 
in almost every part of India by means of deep but 
Inexpensive artesian tube wells. The chief points to 
be considered in boring the wells were the nature of the 
strata and the likelihood of obtaining water; the data 
could be ascertained by the examination of existing wells 
and by a proper hydro-geological survey of the various 
formations. Though the absence of such surveys rendered 
it difficult to arrive at the exact cost of such works, he 
calculated that 20 wells, sufficient to supply nearly 150,000 
persons and their cattle, could be made for £10,565, in- 
cluding cost of boring apparatus, engine power, buildings, 
and supervision. Large supplies, again, could be secured 
by means of accumulating and compensating reservoirs 
constructed in the valleys of the great rivers, along which 
there were many low-lying recesses that, without very 
much labour and with moderate-sized dams, or bands, 
could be made to retain considerable quantities of water, 
to be used only when the monsoon failed. A tank holding 
six-and-a-half million gallons of water, sufficient to supply 
1,000 people with 25 gallons a day each for 260 days, he 
estimated could be constructed for £605. Such tanks, 
combined with artesian wells, would greatly mitigate the 
sufferings of the people of India during failure of the 
monsoon rains, though these supplies would, of course, be 
insufficient for any extent of irrigation of the crops, which 
must be supplied by rain or by canals from extensive 
reservoirs. Much also remains to be done in improving 
the system of cultivation, which was so defective that 
the ground never absorbed the moisture from the 
heavy dews—a great source of fertility in warm climates 


like India. 


“The PHYLLEADES OF THE ARDENNES COMPARED WITH 
THE SLATES ОЕ М. WALES.’ 


This is the title of a pamphlet sent us by the authors, 
T. Mellard Reade, F.G.S., and Philip Holland, F.J.C. It 
is reprinted from the ‘ Proceedings " of the Liverpool 
Geological ‘Society, 1899-1900, and is the result of a 
desire to discover, 1# possible, ‘‘upon what composition ог 
causes the perfection of slaty-cleavage depends, and find 
out to what qualities and composition the characteristics 


and enduring properties of roofing slates can be attri- 
buted.” Praiseworthy, 


patient, and painstaking 
research is evidenced. 


FEILDEN’S MAGAZINE. 


In these days of the 
invasion of England by 
American tools and ma- 
chinery, it is refreshing 
to find in a leader on 
South African bridge 
contracts in the Decem- 


ber issue а testimonial 
to English productions. 
if? The manager of a work- 
shop in Maine is quoted 
South (bel as saying: “І have an 


English tool here which is 
the best tool in the whole 
shop, and when I have any accurate work to do I send it to 
‘that lathe.” It was one of Whitworth's old ones. 
Special Parisian exhibits described are those by Robey & 


Church 


s a 
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Co., of Lincoln, and E. Scott and Mountain, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Particularly interesting articles are those on 
“ The generation of intense heat through the combustion 
of aluminium,” and its application for industrial purposes, 
by S. B. Archdeacon ; “The American Isthmian Canal," by 
John George Leigh, an authority on international politics 
in their relation to commerce; and “ Electrical methods 
of heating as applied to the working of metals," by 
G. W. de Tunzelmann, M.I.E.E. While the statement by 
Mr. Twelvetrees, p. 692, that “the ultimate deposition of 
minute floating particles proved detrimental,". and that 
“this defect occurs іп every other kind of softening 
apparatus" (the italics are mine) is true of all chemical 
processes, I believe that it has been overcome by the 


Lawrence patent water softener. E 
Тнк ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 


for December contains so much that is good that it 
seems invidious to praise one thing more than the rest, 
but I think the important paper by Bryan Donkin, 
M.Inst. C.E., on “Motive Power from  High-furnace 
Gases” the dawn of a vast advance in the economy of 
iron-making, deserves it. The magazine's editors intro- 
duce it by the following trenchant note: "The whole 
secret of the marvellous mechanical expansion of the 
past half-century is written in one word—economy. Іп 
materials this has progressed so far that ‘ waste products’ 
are rarely now heard of. In the field of power, less 
visible but no less real, wealth is still allowed to go to 
waste to an enormous extent; but attention is turning 
to some of the greatest channels of loss, and foremost 
among these stand the iron furnaces of the world. The 
development of the gas engine to the point where this 
huge waste can be stopped is an epoch-making event in 
the history of material civilisation." 


“THE ENGINEER DIRECTORY,” 


a copy of which has been sent to me from 33, Nortolk 
Street, W.C., is of real use to all connected with engi- 
neering manufacturers, containing as it does the names, 


postal and telegraphic, addresses, and telephone numbers | 


of most of the leading engineering firms. Anyone іше- 
rested may have a copy sent free by applying to the 
office of the Engineer. The first page is of unique interest, 
carrying one back nearly half a century. It is a greatly- 
reduced reproduction of the cover of the paper issued 
January 4th, 1856, vol.i, No. 1. How many technical 
journals have come and gone since then! 


THE Socrety ОЕ ENGINEERS. 


The Council and officers of this society for the ensuing 
year have been elected as follows :—President, Mr. Charles 
Mason; vice-presidents, Messrs. Percy Griffith, James 
Patten Barber, and David Butler-Butler; members. of 
council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, G. A. Pryce Cuxson, 
W. H. Holttum, К. St. George Moore, Henry Sherley. 
Price, Nicholas J. West, Joseph ХУ, Wilson, and Maurice 
Wilson; hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. George Burt; hon. 
auditor, Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C.A. The following 
premiums have been awarded by the Council for papers 
read during the past session, viz.:—The president's gold 
medal to Mr. Henry C. H. Shenton for his paper on 
“Recent Practice in Sewage Disposal"; the Bessemer 
premium to Mr. Richard F. Grantham for his paper on 
* The Closing of Breaches in Sea and River Embank- 
ments"; a society's premium to Mr. C. Rous-Marten for 
his paper on “English and French Compound Loco- 
motives"; and a society's premium to Mr. Robert 
Henderson for his paper on “ Paper-making Machinery." 


A USEFUL TRADE CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Bullivant & Co., of Millwall, E., send me this. 
It comprises three sections. (1) Marine: Flexible steel 
wire hawsers, cables, and ropes, and appliances for work- 
ing them. (2) Hauling and hoisting: Wire ropes for 
mines, ropeways, cable tramways, cranes, sheerlegs, etc. ; 
block, crab winches, etc. (3) Wire ropeways. The fine 
photographs contained in the catalogue give one some idea 
of tke huge business done by this firm in almost every part 
of the world. Striking views and sections are given of a 
rope when new and when worn. One supplied to a wire 
ropeway (Carrington's system) from Badovalle to Ortuella 
was put to work at the beginning of July, 1893; worked 
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continuously for more than two years, carrying 0۵ 
tons of iron ore. It was then taken ой, as it was supposed 
to have done enough. That this was not so is proved by 
the fact that whereas the original breaking strain was 
29 1-20th tons, the breaking strain after doing this extra. 
ordinary work was found still to be 274 tons! 
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TENDENCIES OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By PROF. BERESFORD PITE.* 


N his opening remarks, Professor Pite said that a 
generation had arisen untrained in the orders and 
systems of proportion of the art of architecture. The pub- 
lished curricula of the centres of architectural education, 
together with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Examination syllabus, offered no evidence of a tendency to 
pursue the classic methods of dimension, proportion, and 
conformity to type upon which the school of the early part 
of the nineteenth century based its ideals of architectural 
beauty. The old Classic school was dead. But it died a 
school, and left existing its concrete methods, its parts, 
proportions, principles, and orders accurately systematised 
and available for the use of all enquirers. [ts great and 
chief antagonist had also fallen, for but little life remained 
in the Gothic school that once dreamed of universal sway. 
But, asked the lecturer, is the Gothic revival dying with 
the dignity, traditions, and possibilities of renascence of 
the older school which it displaced ? Doesit leave methods, 
principles, and styles, construction, mouldings, and 
decorations in such order as to be practicable instruction 
material for future generations ? Ог have its motives and 
principles been merely the reflection of ephemeral senti- 
ment, leaving nothing reproductive and capable of develop. 
ment and progressive tradition? Reviewing the tendency of 
the Gothic Movement, the lecturer glanced at the training 
and methods of the school, its standards of taste and | 
criticism, its earnestness and enthusia:ms, and the spirit in 
which its students sought to solve the architectural problems 


of their day. The student was instructed by constant and 


repeated observation and study to drink in the spirit of the 
old work, and to design his new buildings while under its 
exhilarating influence. The medizval spirit as it was, asit 
worked, as it drew, was all of system, principle or method 
that the modern architect could need. The Gothic revivalist 
was a craftsman and builder with concrete opportunities, 
instead of an abstract theorist, and he built upon his 
discoveries and enthusiasms, and therefore sketched and 
measured with eyes eager for piquant solutions of the daily 
difficulties of practice, and found nearly all he wanted. 
There was a wealth of material indeed, a yet unexhausted 
store of energy and enthusiasm in the students; but when 
the change came and the lamp went out there was no 
residuum of framework, method or principle, only the 
inchoate notion of the wild but rehlbeautyof allold work, and 
a new delight in picturesque draughtsmanship. These were 
thetwo main resultants of the Gothic revival at the time of 
its effective decease, and these effects have since formed the 
staple tendency of most pursuers of the art of architecture 
in England. Тһе lecturer then proceeded to discuss their 
progress and attained results, and the future that may be 
expected of so narrow an equipment. 15, he asked, the 
love of beauty stronger than the power of truth? Oris 
the truth of construction that 1$ dictated by the motto, 
“Build in Truth," only an exhibited hypocrisy of 
simplicity, and an anachronism untrue alike to the day and 
civilisation in which we move? | 

The progress of the doctrine that all old work is beau- 
tiful has been steady, and a limit has scarcely yet been 
formed for juvenility of the subject of beauty. Yet it must 
be presumed that the quaint conceits of partial ignorance, 
with added charms of romantic history, ruin, decay, lichen 
and ivy growth, have entered unconsciously into the current 
estimate of the beauty of old work. Apart from these 
accidents, there is little that can be described as 6004 OF 
even tolerable design in much old work that has been con- 
sidered admirable because it is charming. We have lost 
our way amid the beauties of English antiquity. We pur- 

* Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, on Monday evening last, the 17th inst. 
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sue no definite ideal now, but wander aimlessly among the 
enchantments of quaintness, originality, and unrestrained, 
though demoralising, freedom of design. Breadth of view, 
sympathy with Nature, a recovered poetry of architectural 
idea, and a genuine appreciation of the historic element 
in old buildings, have been gained in our wanderings. We 
are still enthusiastic, and can talk with earnestness, if not 
intenseness, of the artistic values and importance of the 
most trifling elements of everyday buildings. We have 
around us, in nearly all the branches of architectonic and 
graphic art, proofs of living vigour of movement, power, 
and genius. Painting, sculpture, the decorative arts and 
crafts, are instinct with growth and development; and 
architecture, which has led the advance and quickened 
the allied arts into life and power, seems to have 
exhausted, not her forces, but the material upon 
which they act, and, burning with suppressed poetic 
purpose, to have disdained and forsaken her various 
forms of speech, with all their necessary members 
of form, detail, order, and group, as unworthy and 
incapable of sufficient expressiveness of the new light 
that burns within. Тһе lecturer expressed his conviotion 
that under the seeming voicelessness of the new sound there 
is present an intelligence and a purpose of expression 
sincere, earnest, and useful. The hardly developed tongue 
is one of protest against thoughtless repetition and mean- 
ingless quotation in a dead language, and a resolute 
endeavour underlies it to speak for itself on behalf of 
liberty to be free from convention in its architecture, and 
for its attempt to oust the affectation of style by an 
unaffected stylelessness of difficult simplicity.. Ornament 
in the ordinary acceptation is an abomination to it, while 
architectural features, methods, and terms must be scorned 
out of their arrogance, put away, and forsaken. An 
enguiry whether we shall in the course of elimination and 
abnegation attain to the simplicity of Stonehenge or of the 
Great Pyramid in our everyday architecture may indicate 
the danger, if not absurdity, of striving to make a complex 
civilisation, as reflected in a necessary art of civilisation, 
unnaturally simple. | 

The lecturer went on to show that almost the same ten- 
dency had been produced by another road, viz., through the 
genius, the efforts, and achievements of such leaders of 
the Gothic school as William Burges, Edward W. Godwin, 
William Morris, and J. D. Sedding. 

In the modern school we have the fruit of the seed sown 
by the great architects of the Gothic movement, viz., the 
revival of the building and decorative crafts. Тһе start- 
ing point of the early leaders was romance, taste, and 
association. Pugin discovered the riches of ecclesiastical 
decorative art, and in vestments, furniture, and altar 
fittings opened up a new world of form springing from 
natural and refined craftsmanship. With the advent of 
William Burges a truer insight and completer grasp of the 
range of medieval art was obtained. With scholarly 
completeness and patience he worked away from the 
modern architect's standpoint down, or up, to the crafts- 
man's level. Burges had no notion of sacrificing architec- 
ture, as the art of beautiful building, to craftsmanship of 
detail, but he obtained a mastery in both, a mastery found 
on the pathway of enthusiastic antiquarian research. His 
was a living art; any example of his works, whether in 
building, goldsmiths' work, decoration, or furniture, would 
be attractive and beautiful to us now. Edward W. Godwin 
had a very similar genius. His architectural outlook was 
freer, but in the faculty of insight into every craft, and of 
discerning the essential workmanship of his detail, he was 
quite his equal. He had the genius of a true antiquarian, 
and laid hold of the life of the men who produced mediaeval 
art, being drawn out to them with an artist's sympathy, 
even to their costume. His facility and success in original 
Gothic designs, however, did not betray him into forsak- 
ing his true grasp of the realities of architectural art. He 
took full advantage of the liberty the ' Queen Anne" 
movement offered of release from the traditions of so-called 
style, and felt his way and worked as a building designer of 
simple villa houses and economical artists' studios with a 
rare and refined originality. Present day «estheticism has 
not carried us beyond the point he attained in his houses 
at Turnham Green and studios in Tite Street, Chelsea, now 
20 years old. | 

William Morris, himself a fruit of the Gothic move- 
ment, and in the sum-total of his life-work medieval in 
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the truest sense to the end, represents the link between 
the Revival in architecture and the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
mentin painting. His influence and power are working 
at the present moment upon most, if not all, of the 
decorative arts. His practical alliance ıof artists and 
craftsmen, especially in early days, was an experiment 
which has left a permanent success as its result. We 
may still be in doubt as to the practicability of depending 
for architectural design upon the workmanlike intuition 
of our artisans, but we cannot avoid recognising that 
Morris himself was such an intuitive workman artist, and 
that the zeal which instructed him into that insight was 
kindled in the generation of Gothic revivalists, and is a 
veritable and beneficent influence of power in our midst 
to-day. Principles, however, which seemed obvious in 
Morris’s hands when dealing with decorative art have 
proved difficult to carry to any extent into the practice of 
architectural building. Artistic enthusiasm in the crafts- 
men of brickwork and of masonry is, under present 
conditions of civil life and business, almost impossible. 
The attainment of a commonplace standard of honest, 
sound work is all the architect can hope for, and there are 
not’ as yet symptoms of any development among the 
craftsmen themselves of an enthusiasm for the artistic 


possibilities of their work which can be allied with the 


similar movement in the decorative arts stimulated by 
William Morris. Still, these difficulties have not 
hindered the achievement of much interesting experi- 
mental work. 

Touching the late J. D. Sedding, the lecturer said that 
his manifold gifts peculiarly qualified him for carrying an 
arts and crafts crusade into the midst of the architectural 
world. Practica: contact with the crafts closely allied to 
his ecclesiastical work as an architect doubtless drew him 
to feel the force of Morris’s teaching, and he unhesitatingly 
bounded towards the brilliant vision that seems almost 
impossible of attainment to us, of a living revival of the 
building crafts as a basis for all architectural design. He 
delighted in setting conventions at nought with the subtle 
play of an able humorist in design, the serious side of his 
character being bent upon the crafts with which he sup- 
plied beauty into his architectural scheme. Не obtained 
assistance from artists and craftsmen all more or less im- 
bued with the new teaching. Holy Trinity Church, 
Sloane Street, is the best illustration of his methods. The 
general design aims at and achieves original impressions 
and effects, not altogether with certain success of scale 
and grandeur, but with the great interest of freshness in 
every part. The crafts are contained and displayed within 
the architectural enclosure of the building, and in the 
screen wall, pulpit rails, gates, table, and other fittings 
assert their presence and independence vigorously. 

The friends and followers of Sedding have considerably 
extended the tendencies of hisschool. They are good crafts- 
men in charcoal, paper, and pastels; in fact, in all the 
resources of the architectural draughtsman’s palette; and 
herein lies to a great extent the secret of their power. Is 
it irony of fate, perversity.of nature, or idiosyncrasy of 
genius which compels so gifted draughtsmen and archi- 
tects to become exponents of doctrine which disowns 
draughtsmanship and avoids architecture ? 

Of the actual effect in a monumental or public building 
of the new teaching, we have as yet no serious examples. 
But in a smaller class of buildings, in some interesting 
domestic instances, we find the enthusiastic architect more 
or less successfully breasting the tide and importing by the 
sheer force of his own character the interest of some one 
or other of the building crafts into his work. 

The application of the doctrine of craftsmanship is 
practically confined to the origination of ornament. Тһе 
architect can allow the craftsman as much liberty as the 
employer cares to pay for, with results of really valuable 
work from accomplished and well-known craftsmen. But 
the major crafts of walling and construction are still depen- 
dent upon the master architect's training, and upon his 
paper and pencil, for their usefulness or their beauty. 
Considering, however, the progress and ultimate achieve- 
ments of the medieval craftsman in brick and masonry, is 
not the movement which induced that vitality capable of 
repetition in a new day of light and progress ? 

The lecturer went on to give his conception of the 


| architect's relation to the building art, і.е., as the designer 


and master craftsman; the architect released from a 
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sketchy pseudo-antiquarianism, and the master builder 
also, delighting in his building craft and designing with 
the end of expressing his delight in the wonderful resourzes 
of each and the sweet harmony of all the elements of con- 
structive craftsmanship. He trusted this was not the 
empty vision of an unpractical ideal, without examples or 
instances of achievement. There is, for those who would 
seek it, abundant encouragement in unlooked for places ; 
efforts, sometimes crowhed with conspicuous beauty, bave 
been made by earnest men, profoundly dissatisfied with 
the prevailing want of true ideal, building upon the basis 
of building art, with simple and beautiful form, devoid of 
the shibboleths of style, and in many cases rising with them 
through the level of the past art to new life and true 
modernity of beauty. Of architects whose work may be 
considered to have attained this quality, the author men- 
tioned the late William Butterfield, Mr. Philip Webb, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and Mr. Bodley, passing their works 
in review, and noting the distinctive merits and ten- 
dencies of each. The genius will growingly be appreciated 
by which Butterfield discerned and seized the essential 
motive of medieval building art, and forthwith strove to 
think for himself, and express his own thought in his 
material for its modern purpose, with absolute new art. 
His brickwork, stonework, ironwork, mouldings in tracery, 
shafts, or archivolts—in every way all is as freshly modern 
as, in its day, was the work of the medieval masters. In 
the field of domestic building Mr. Philip Webb occupies a 
somewhat similar position ; the same aloofness from the 
current standards of architectural “ style " characterises 
his work as Mr. Butterfield's. His houses in Lincoln's 
Inn-fields and Kensington Palace Gardens are excellent 
examples of his art. In internal detail and decoration he 
has in his leading wor«s maintained the essential quality 
of the building craftsmanship of the architect's art, and 
been. foremost in the revival of the decorative crafts. His 
work should receive earnest attention by those who seek 
encouragement from current buildings of real life and pro- 
gress. Mr. Norman Shaw's creations are too present 
to be correctly estimated. His grasp of the superficial 
beauty of old work has been combined with an equal 
internal completeness, and an amazing versatility qualifies 
bim in later English Classic as in the earlier barbaric, 
crooked Gothic. He seems to know and feel for each 
phase alike. Why and how does this genius charm? Is 
it the man rather than the work? The artist-architect or 
the architect-builder? The building that provokes the 
one question is promptly answered by another of the 
opposite tendency, and yet all are of one spirit. Is this 
spirit modern? or does it rise with the charms of an appari- 
tion of a departed beauty upon our dreams ? or is it a living 
nineteenth century actuality, typical of our attainment in 

r. Norman Shaw's school leaves us in 


life and art? 
little doubt; its members are among the most earnest and 


successful exponents of the craftsmanship doctrine. In 
ecclesiastical art of the modern school, Mr. Bodley, with 
his complete and perfect sympathy for the crafts of 
religious art, has been enabled to maintain a useful and 
effective guidance. In his work, and in that of his imme- 
diate followers, there is a sense of satisfaction with the 
restrained and refined development of later Gothic and 
perpendicular for which he has such feeling. The charm 
is that of perfected fifteenth century art, revived with the 
completeness of the original, and infused with its motive 
and spirit. 

Referring, in conclusion, to our civil architecture, the 
lecturer said that the system of competitions had produced 
a habit of reckless originality, of tawdry picturesqueness, 
of ill-digested unscholarly design, which was having an 
alarming influence. Here the lack of tradition and of 
a school of settled orders and proportions has the most 
damaging effect. In domestic and ecclesiastical art we 
have survived the Gothic revival and its repression of 
classicism with some -success, but in civil architecture 
our architects are sadly and truly demonstrating their 
demoralisation, and sadly needed the advice and remon- 
strances of such a master as Sir Wm. Chambers. 
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Tue Architectural Association of Ireland, at their last 
meeting on the 4th inst., listened to an address ffom Dr. 
Adeney on the purification of sewage. 
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(Continued from bage 396.) 


HE churches built in London during the second half of 


T the eighteenth century are vastly inferior to those that 
had preceded them. А few—notably those of Aldgate, 
Clerkenwell, and Islington—have steeples claiming some 
pretensions to grace, but the bodies of all these structures, 
as well as those of the churches of Battersea, Clapham, 


Hackney, St. Peter-le-Poor, Old Broad Street, and St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark, are specimens of singular 
and unmeaning ugliness, the beautiful symbolism of Wren, 
Flitcroft, and Gibbs having been quite lost, and nothing 
gained in compensation. e interiors however, of All 
Hallows-on-the-Wall, and St. Botolph, Aldersgate, both by 
the younger Dance, are not wholly without some good 
features, During the first fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century everything relating to church and church archi- 
tecture was at its lowest ebb. Men's minds were busy 
with the great wars, and churches were being built to meet 
the increasing population of London in any style, ог no 
style, it mattered little so long as they were occupied, 
Such structures as the Chapels of Ease to Clerkenwell 
and Islington, St. James', Hampstead Road, Camden 
Church, Camberwell and sundry proprietary cha 
scattered about the west end of the town have scatcely a 
feature to recommend them. Degrading as our eccle. 
siastical architecture was during the first thirty years of 
the century, a number of books on architecture and anti- 
quities which for sumptuousness have, we may safely say, 
never been equalled, before or since, were given to the world. 
It may be interesting to name some of the most important 
and widely known of these truly princely works :-—Blore's 
* Monumental Remains” ; ritton’s ‘Cathedrals of 
England,” * ۰ Antiquities of England," and “ Architec- 
tural Dictionary" ; Buckler’s ‘ Views of the Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, with Descriptions ” ; 
Dawson Turner’s ‘‘ Normandy, with Cotman's Illustrations"; 
his ** Specimens of Architectural Remains, principally in 
Norfolk”; Dodsworth's “Salisbury Cathedral”; Dugdale's 
* Monasticon Anglicanum ” (Sir Henry Ellis's edition, 
with the incomparable etchings of John Coney); Lyson's 
“Magna Britannia”; the elder Pugin's “Antiquities of 
Normandy,” “Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” and 
“Public Buildings of London”; Wild's “Cathedrals of 
Lincoln and Worcester "t; Neale’s “ Westminster 


* Britton monographed but fifteen of our cathedrals; the series 
appearing in the following order :—Salisbury (1814), Norwich 5. 
Winchester (1817), York (1810), Lichfield (1820), Canterbury (1821), 
Oxford (1821), Wells (1824), Bath Abbey (1825), Exeter (1826), 
Peterborough (1828), Gloucester (1829), Bristol (1830), Hereford (1831), 
and Worcester (1835). Britton’s share was the letterpress, the illus- 
trations being ,entrusted to such undying names as Cattermole, 
Le Keux, and Mackenzie. Не was deterred from continuing the 
series by the publication of similar works on a cheap inferior Ж 

These appeared with noble steel engravings and іп а 0 
volume. Тһеу must not be confused with another series by the same 
talented draughtsman, published somewhat earlier in the century, and 
with coloured engravings, in a quarto volume. Canterbury, York, 
Chester, and Lichfield were the cathedrals monographed by Wild in 


this earlier series (1807-181 3). 
Later on another series of Cathedrals, English and foreign. appeared 
rtfolios, each portfolio containing twelve beau- 


from Wild's pencil in 
tifully coloured examples, but without letterpress. This draughtsman, 


whose “ Specimens of Architectural Grandeur ''—a charming series of 
outline drawings of foreign churches—was reproduced а few years 
ago, and whose accessories were invariably most happy and appro 
priate, died in 1835. 

t Between 1820 and 1840 Rickman built several churches in different 
parts of the country—churches displaying, it has been truly observed, 
'* more knowledge of the outward form of the Mediæval style than any 

tan: irit.” Among tbem may be named St. 
George s, Birmingham (in whose churchyard the architect is buried) ; 
Holy Trinity and Christ Church, Carlisle; St. Peter, Hampton Lucy 
(since altered by Scott) ; SS. Peter and Paul, Preston; and St. Stephen, 
Sneinton, near Nottingham, this last being built in conjunction with 
Mr. К. C. Hussey, whom he took into partnership in 1835. The new 
court of Bt. John's College, Cambridge, is Rickman's work. Adopting 
Rickman's nomenclature, an interesting little contribution to archi- 
tectural literature appeared іп 1827, entitled, “ Notes on the Cam- 
bridgeshire Churches." Published anonymously, with the following 
quotation on its title page, “ It is time for you to dwell in your ceiled 
houses, and the Lord's Honse disregarded ? ” it may be called quite 
the pioneer in drawing attention to the neglected state exhibited by 
the majority of our country churches at that time. So severe are some 
of the remarks that they might have been written, ten years later, by 


Pugin himself, 


real acquaintance with its 
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Abbey ”; his “ Views of the most interesting Collegiate and 
Parochial Churches in Great Britain," and Rickman's* 
* Attempts to Discriminate the Styles of English Archi- 
tecture," written between 1812 and 1815 in the form of a 
series of lectures on architecture for ** Smith's Panorama 
This work, the production of one 
of the earliest and most zealous Gothic revivalists, ap- 
peared in volume form in 1817, being noticed by the 
Quarterly Review (xxv. 1821) as “ап unostentatious but 

Forming as it did the first systematic 
treatise on the subject of pointed architecture, Rickman’s 
book soon became known, and enjoying a wide popularity, 
ran through several editions, that of 1862 being revised by 
Sir С. G. Scott, When we remember the epoch of its 
first appearance, it must be conceded that these fruits of 
Rickman's laborious researches among the: noble archi- 
tectural specimens of our land are in point of general 
accuracy of observation, and for the acuteness with which 


of Sciences and Arts." 


sensible tract." 


the accumulated facts are handled, truly wonderful. 


To the above-mentioned publications must be added 
(most elaborately 
sectioned) for the Society of Antiquaries; Storer’s 
апа Winkles’ “English Cathedrals”; the ۰ 
logia" and the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine," which last 
formed, so to speak, the “ Art Journal," the “* Builder,” 
and Queries” of its day, all 
rolled into one, and which rarely appeared without the 
* embellishment ” of some fine steel engraving of a parish 
Then 

we must not forget such humbler publications as the 
* Mirror," the “ Penny Magazine," and the “ Saturday 
Magazine," all of which containing, as they frequently 
did, a spiritedly penned if not profoundly learned article 
upon some English or foreign cathedral, did incalculable 
good in diffusing a love for old Gothic art among those 
by whom the costlier works alluded to above were 


Carter's “Views of Cathedrals " 


and the “ Notes 


church or other object of ecclesiastical antiquity. 


unattainable. 


To the amateur and the dilletante the sumptuous 
books on architecture and antiquities referred to as 
produced during these three decades of the піпе- 
teenth century were a source of endless delight, but they 


had, despite the endless theories propounded in them 
about its origin and development, not the least effect upon 
our church architecture practically considered ; for when, 
on the passing, in 1818, of the Million Act, and the Church 
of England, awaking to her responsibilities, set herself in 
earnest to provide for the spiritual wants of a rapidly in- 
creasing population, it found. the architectural profession 
almost unacquainted with the principles of Mediæval 
Church Architecture. АП this it must be remembered 


* To reduce the results of these researches to a systematic and 
compendious form, and to provide what was a want most keenly felt by 
the architectural student—a grammar of his art—was left to such 
writers of another decade as Raphael and T. A. Brandon, Bowman 
and Crowther, E. A. Freeman, Rev. J. L. Petit, the younger Pugin, 
Rev. G. Aycliffe Poole and Edmund Sbarpe. Sir Chas, Anderson 
wrote a very useful little book '* Ancient Models or Hints on Church 
Building," and Markland, one equally serviceable on “Тһе Expediency 
of rendering Sepulchral memorials subservient to pious and Christian 
uses.” Much good, too, was effected by the formation of Architectural 
Societies in various parts of the country. The Cambridge Camden 
(afterwards the Ecclesiological Society), and the Oxford Architectural 
Society, both founded during the early years of our Queen's reign, being 
the most conspicuous, stemm:ng as they did the tide of pseudo. 
Gothicism, exposing shams, and enlisting the interest of members in 
the true principles of church architecture and arrangement. 

The co-founders of the Ecclesiological Society were Rev. Benjamin 
Webb (afterwards Vicar of St. Andrew's, Wells Street), and the 
eminent liturgiologist, John Mason Neale, whose only preferment 
was the wardenship of Sackville College, East Grinstead, at /25 a 
year. Neale was the pioneer in the formation of those Sister- 
hoods in which the Church of England is now nearly as rich as 
that of Rome. Тһе President of the Society was Archdeacon Thorp, 
(Rector of Kemerton, near Bristol), and as time went on it enrolled the 
names of many destined to become famous in art, divinity, and politics, 
many of whom took up the pursuit of ecclesiology as a pleasant relax- 
ation. The first number of the Society’s organ—'' The Ecclesiologist,"— 
appeared in November, 1841. | 

During the seven and twenty years that this publication ran its 
course (the last number appeared December 31st, 1868) the utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed. With it came the lavish, if not always wise or 
successful, restoration of ancient churches ; the abundant multiplication 
of new ones, more near to the earlier models in grace and adornment than 
could have been seen for three centuries; and, as a natural sequel, the 
widely-spread zeal for a commensurate ritual; for elaborate choral ser- 
vices; for reviving the traditional splendour of the altar service with 
its rich vestments, gleaming lights, lovingly arranged floral decorations, 
processional crosses and banners, jewelled vessels and fragrant incense, 
all testifying to the renewed belief that Art is the handmaid of 


Religion, and Wealth her bond slave. 
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took place before the great religious revival at Oxford 
in 1833, hence the erection of those frightful and 
defectively arranged piles of brick and stone which, 
yclept “Commissioners Churches," remain to tell us 
what the Augustan Age of “Тһе First Gentleman 
in Europe" knew of Church Architecture, and in some 
of these Commissioners! churches the Pointed styles 
were essayed, as for instance by Savage іп S. Luke's, 
Chelsea, a very large Perpendicular edifice with a stone 
vaulted roof, and, despite a certain poverty of detail, re- 
markably impressive in its internal effect ; and by Walters, 
in St. Philip's, Stepney (pulled down some ten years ago on 
the erection, in its stead, of the present beautiful Early 
English church from the designs of the late Mr. Causton). 
St. Dunstan in the East was rebuilt with the exception of 
the steeple, by Tite and Laing; and those three churches 
in Islington by Sir Chas. Barry—St. Paul's, Ball's Pond ; 
Holy Trinity, Cloudesley Square ; and St. John's, Holloway 
—which, although they doubtless caused their author in 
after life to smile, pec a dignity of outline which for 
the next ten years of the Revival was hardly attained. 

The above mentioned examples, then, were the most 
respectable of their class raised in London between 1820 
and 1830. ОЁа far inferior order—indeed certain of them 
by their solecisms of detail provoke laughter— are the 
churches at Haggerston and Somers Town (the latter 
figuring in ** Pugin's Contrasts "); Holy Trinity, Little 
Queen Street; and St. Mary the Less, Lambeth, all of 
which were very caustically reviewed in the “ Gentleman's 
Magazine." | 

A few — аз for instance St. Mark’s, Myddelton 
Square; St. John’s, Walham Green; and a church at 
Tottenham—show certain good details, the tower of the 
first-named, modelled on an ancient example, being as 
regards proportion, excellent, but they were spoilt by in- 
congruities such as could never have been met with in the 
whole history of old Pointed architecture. Grecian, how- 
ever, found most favour with the Commissioners, and of 
the churches illustrating its various orders, St. Pancras, ап 
immense costly piece of heathenism, built at an outlay 
that would have been sufficient twenty years later to 
build ten churchesjin the proper style, is perhaps the most 
important. Finished in 1822, it was quickly followed by 
two others in the same parish—St. Peter's, Regent 
Square, and Camden Town Church—both equipped with 
Tonic porticoes and doors. | 

8o high that giants may get through, , 
And keep their impious turbans on. 

Others, equally would-be Hellenic, аге St. Mark's, 
North Audley Street, by Gandy-Deering; St. Mary, 
Greenwich, by Basevi; St. Mary, Bryanstone Square, 
St. Anne, Wandsworth, and West Hackney Parish Church 
(the last named having a really noble Doric portico), all 
from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke*; St. Peter's, 
Walworth, St. John on. Bethnal Green, and Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, by Sir John Soane; St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square; St. James's, Bermondsey (whose pillared interior, 
one of the best of its epoch, has recently undergone 
decoration and distribution of its choral fittings consonant 
with present day usage) by Savage; St. Matthew's, 
Brixton, by Porden; and St. John's, Waterloo Road, 
Holy Trinity, Southwark, St. Mark's, Kennington, St. 
George's, Camberwell and St. Luke's, Norwood, all by 


* Тһе interiors of these three churches by Bir Robert Smirke were 
all planned on the same model, і.е., with galleries on three sides 
supported on square columns and sustaining others of the Doric order. 
and the effect, remarkably good, has, іп the case of St. Anne's, Wands- 
worth, since a chancel was thrown out, been enhanced. Of West 
Hackney Church, Rev. Thomas Hugo, one of the greatest scholars of 
the Ecclesiological Revival, an antiquarian of no mean order, a striking 
extempore preacber and exemplary parish priest, became rector in 1868. 
Unfortunately Mr. Hugo's Gothic predilections led him into mistakes 
when, upon his arrival, he set himself to ameliorate the unsatisfactory 
arrangements of his church, choir stalls, pulpit (from the designs of 
Brooks), and reredos (by Earp), all beautiful works of their kind, but 
palpably ill suited to their position, being introduced. Мг. Hugo 
died in 1876, since which time other and more consistent choral fittings 
have been introduced, with the result that the interior of West Hackney 
Church is now very imposing. А commencement of stained glass has 
been made in several windows on the north and south sides by a local 
firm—Messrs. Cakebread—new names in this department of ecclesi- 
ology, but which deserve commendation. Nearly everyone of these 
Commissioners’ churches possesses a portico of considerable grandeur, 
but, as in the case of West Hackney, its effect is spoilt by the clumsily- 
designed steeple or belfry which, rising like a horn out of the 
church’s neck, is riding on its summit. 
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Bedford. Christ Church, Marylebone, is Italian rather 
than Grecian in feeling, the nave being divided from its 
aisles by tall Corinthian columns, whose square arcades 
support a clerestory of lunar windows, and is really very 
impressive, more especially since the ritual improvements 
which not only here, but in all the churches of the 1820- 
1830 Commission, have been carried out with a result which 
shows how the refitter may succeed even when he comes 
to work, boldly yet carefully, on the most unpromising 


block. 

In designing these churches of the Million Act which 
arose between 1820 and 1830, not in or near London alone, 
but in all our most important provincial towns, durability 
and convenience were the qualities mainly insisted on. 
'The site was tobe central, dry, and sufficiently distant from 
factories and noisy thoroughfares : a paved open area was 
to be made round the church. If vaulted underneath, the 
crypt was to be made available for the reception of coals 
or the parish fire-engine. Every care was to be taken to 
render chimneys safe from fire, but side by side with this 
excellent counsel was а suggestion that they might 
be concealed in pinnacles! The windows, it was naively 
remarked, ought not to resemble modern sashes; but 
whether Grecian or Gothic, the glass sbould be in small 
panes and not costly. The most favourable position for 
the ‘minister’ was stated to be near an end wall, or in а 
semi-circular recess under a half-dome, It was, indeed, 
stipulated that the pulpit should not intercept a view of 
the altar, but the sine qua non was that all the seats should 
be placed so as to face the preacher. Pillars of cast iron 
were recommended for supporting the gallery of a chapel, 
though it was hinted that “іп large churches they might 
want grandeur.’ Ornament was to be ‘neat and simple,’ 


yet ‘venerable in character.” The Society even went so 


far as to recommend Gothic; but in order to satisfy 
another class of taste, it was added that ‘the Grecian 
Doric is also eligible" (Eastlake's ** History of the Gothic 


Revival." 

Leigh Hunt, in one of those graceful sketches contributed 
by him to “ The Indicator,” apropos of the church just then 
built at Norwood, thus comments upon these structures: — 
« There is а want of taste of every sort in these new 
churches. They are not picturesque like the old ones; 
they are not humble; they are not what they are often 
miscalled, classical. A barn is a more classical building 
than a church with a fantastic steeple to it. In fact, a 
barn is of the genuine classical shape, and only wants a 
stone covering and pillars about it to become a temple of 
Theseus. Тһе classical shape is the shape of utility and 
beauty. Sometimes we see it in the body of the modern 
Church. but then a steeple must be put upon it; the artist 
must have something of his own; and having, in fact, 
nothing of his own, he first puts a bit of a steeple, which he 
thinks will not be enough, then another bit, and then 
another ; adds another fantastic ornament here and there 
to his building by way of “border like,” and so, having 
put his pepper-box over bis pillars, and his pillars over his 
pepper-box, he pretends he has done a great thing, whereas 
he knows very well he has only been perplexed, and a 


bricklayer." 
(To be continued.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR lithographic illustrations this week comprise Nos. 
1300 to 1309 of Mr. Raffles Davison's series of 


<“ Rambling Sketches,” and include the following : — 
DEVONSHIRE VILLAGES. 
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A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
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WEST COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN'S STUDIO. 
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A DEVONSHIRE CHURCH. 


This fine church—St. David's, Exeter—designed by 
Мг. W. D. Caroe, and to which Mr. Raffles Davison has 
referred at length in his article, was built by Mr. W. 
Dart, of Crediton. Mr. Dart also executed the carved 
work and the church furniture, Mr. Hitch, of London, 
doing the figures, the work being excellent. The floor 
was made in England by Messrs. А. Lee & Brothers, of 


Bristol; this is a very good piece of work. Messrs, 
& Co. carried out the stained glass work 


Pepper 

in connection with the west window, and also the 
lead glazing in the other windows and casements. The 
ironwork was executed by Mr. W. Mylam, Carlton Vale, 
Kilburn. The heating was by Wippell Brothers & Rom, 
Exeter. The electric lighting was carried out by Hubber 
and Son, Exeter. The cables and wires, which are of the 
Silvertown Company's manufacture, and of 2,000 Meg. Ohm. 
insulation resistance, are all carried in steel enamel tubes, 
with watertight and damp proof , junction boxes. The 
main cables are controlled by double pole switch and 
D.P. fuses, the mains are distributed into 20 circuits, each 
controlled by single pole switches and D.P. fuses, the 
lights in every part of the church being thus under proper 
control from one point. The fittings were made to the 
architect’s special design, and the work, we understand, 


has given much satisfaction. 
— s a 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
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THE APPORTIONMENT OF SEWERING AND 
ROAD-MAKING EXPENSES. 


^IR,—I would esteem it a favour if you would kindly 
г next issue :— 


answer the following questions in you е:- 

1. What is. the customary method of apportioning 

“ Sewering and road-making expenses " of a row of dwel- 
ling houses built as in this diagram ? 


Front Sewer and Street. 
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2. Should the houses 2 to 6 bear any of the с 
sewering and road-making of the side streets; if so, what 
proportion, and can such charges be legally enforced? 

Yours truly, 
1, Crosby Road, E. HowARTH. 
Irlams-o'-the Height, Manchester. 

[Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 15 quité 
clear on the point; the words are “the respective owners 
or occupiers of the premises fronting, adjoining OF abutting 
on " (the italics are mine). The houses numbered 2 to 6 
inclusive, оп the somewhat incomplete diagram, bear 
no part whatever of the cost of paving, etc., of the side or 
flank streets А, B, and C, D. But all would share the cost 
of pàving, etc., of the streets А, D, and B, C, according to 
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ject to the control of the sanitary authorities, under the 


Metropolis Management Act, 1855. 
This was agreed to. | 


ANOTHER HovusiNc SCHEME. 


The Housing of the Working Classes Committee recom- 
mend that £12,500 should be expended on purchasing, 
under Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1$ acre abutting оп Wedmore Street, Holloway Road, 
Islington, on which to erect workmen's dwellings. 

Considerable discussion took place on an amendment 
that the rooms in the proposed dwellings should not be let 
to persons receiving more tban 30$. а week. 

The amendment was rejected by a large majority, and 
the recommendation of the committee was approved. 


TAXATION GF GROUND VALUES. 


The Parliamentary and Local Government Committees 
brought up a joint report recommending the Council to 
promote in the next Session of Parliament a Bill for the 
taxation of ground values, to be called the Site Values 
(London) Rating Bill, a draft of which they submitted for 
approval. | 

Mr. Cornwall (chairman ofthe Parliamentary Committee) 
said that the estimated site value of the County of London 
was £16,000,000. The Bill proposed to levy a rate of 2s. 
in the pound on the persons enjoying the incomes from 
site values, and if it were brought into operation it would 
mean an income of £1,600.000 to relieve the rates. The 
occupying ratepayers of London paid گر‎ 11,000,000 last year 
in rates, and the Council had on several occasions ex- 
pressed the opinion that some relief should be given to the 
occupier by a tax upon the owners of site values. 

After a lengthy debate the closure was applied, and the 
Council divided, there being 27 for the amendment to refer 
the Bil] back to the committee for further consideration, 
апа 63 against. The cecommendation of the committee to 


approve the Bill was adopted. 


THE New GAIETY THEATRE. 


The plans of the new Gaiety Theatre, tobe erected at 
the junction of the Strand with the west spur of the pro- 
posed new road from Holborn to the Strand, to accommo- 
date 1,259 persons, were adopted. 1 was resolved to pay 
into the bank a deposit of گر‎ 50,000 in regard to the Gaiety 


Restaurant. 


—— —— 


the frontage of the respective premises, and in such pro- 
portion as is provided for by this Act, which has been 
well called ** The People's Charter.”—Cuas. E. GRITTON, 


A.M.Inst.C.E., M.Soc. Architects. ] 


SOME RECENT LAW CASES AS AFFECTING 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


Sir,—In the brief summary of my paper which you were 
good enough to publish in your last issue, there were a 
few points which I think want emphasising. In the 
matter of Burrough Hill v. G. A. Barnard, the plaintiff 
maintained his claim to £5 5s. a day for expert evidence 
in a county court ; stating that for evidence of this kind 
he was accustomed to get £10 10s., and the Judge, in 
giving judgment, expressed surprise that the claim should 
have been resisted. 

In Hutton v. Chorley the claim was Юг £147, and the 
sum recovered Z 118 115. 34. The lowest tender has come 
in at practically £1,200 beyond the sum alleged to have 
been limited, and another architect had been engaged to 
carry out alterations at a less figure. Тһе defence was 
that defendant told plaintiff he did not care whether the 
place was rebuilt or altered, so that it did not cost more. 
than £1,800 or £2,000. | | 

In Phipps and Jackson v. Brownrigg the chief argument 
of learned counsel for the defence was that the approval of 
the plans was inseparable from the area on which the 
building was to be erected, and this contention was upheld 
by the Judge. 

In Whipham v. Everitt plaintiff was awarded 24 per 
cent. оп £5,000 instead of 3 per cent. on £5,660, there 
being some doubt, inasmuch as only one tender had been 
received, whether plaintiff had obtained “ tenders ” 
entitling him to the extra 1 per cent. as contemplated by 
the scale. 

May I say there were several other cases bearing upon 
the question of fees embodied in the paper, my object 
being simply to present in a connected form results which, 
although already published at intervals, are not so 
impressed on the memory as when recorded in the way 


attempted. : 
Thanking you for permitting me to make these 


explanations, 
I am, etc., 


JAMES CROCKER. 
New ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


The appointment of Dr. А. В. W. Kennedy as electrical 
engineer for the reconstruction for electrical traction of 
certain tramways was confirmed. It was also resolved 
to appoint a second electrical engineer at a salary of £1,000 


a year. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION. 


In regard to quinquennial valuation, Mr. Sidney Webb 
announced that the Local Government and Taxation Com- 
mittee had discovered that the City of London was under- 
assessed to the extent of £690,000, which meant that the 
rest of the metropolis had to pay four-fifths of a penny in 
the pound more than they ought. The discussion of the 


report was postponed. 


vacation was held on Tuesday, after which the 
Council adjourned till the 22nd prox. 


THE Works DEPARTMENT. 


The Finance Committee submitted the half-yearly return 
of works executed by the Works Department during the 
half-year ended September 2oth last. The approximate 
expenditure on estimated works for the half-year was 
£152,000. Out of the eighteen works completed during the 
half-year ten have been executed at less cost than the 
respected estimates as finally revised, and the result in 
saving to the Council works out at £2,746. Оп the other 
hand, eight jobs have cost altogether Z2,901 more than the 
final estimates, 50 that the net result as regards work сот- 
pleted in the half-year is an excess of cost over final 
estimates of (155. At the present time the department 
has twenty-four works in progress (exclusive of jobbing 
works), representing a total estimated cost of £571,056. 

After a short discussion the report was adopted, and 
excess votes were passed to cover the deficiencies wbere 


they occurred. 
ASYLUMS AND DRAINAGE By-Laws. 


The Public Health Committee recommend that the 
Local Government Board should be informed that in the 
opinion of the Council no useful object would be served by 
exempting lunatic asylums in London from the Council's 
proposed by-laws as to drainage, and that it should be 
pointed out to the Board that the drains of these buildings 
w ould, even if exempted from the by-law, still remain sub- 


To last meeting of the County Council before the 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Continued from page 429.) 


By A. WALLACE RIMINGTON. 


UCH of our modern colour decoration, ignoring as it 
does these two delightful characteristics of good 
colour, viz., quality and inter-contrast, is crude and offen- 
sive, or severely cold and inartistic, and though it is not 
of course contended that relatively plain and flat surfaces 
of colour should never be used, even when they are 
employed they may be made more luminous or interesting 
by some attention to these principles. 

* Inter-contrast" and “quality” may perfectly well 
exist even in what appears at a little distance to be a rela- 
tively flat surface; and, of course, this has to some extent 
been recognised in modern decorative work of the best kind. 


oA paper read before the Architectural Association on the 7th inst. 
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Apart from artificial surface colours for internal decoration, 
these characteristics, of course, come into evidence in 
many materials which are in use for decorative purposes, 
and which, as in the “ encrusted " architecture of Venice 
and Arabia, may add great charm to a building. In 
textured marbles, for instance, the transparent play of 
colour is one of their chief sources of beauty, as it often is 
in the vitrified colours of tiles and in various metallic or 
semi-metallic surfaces. Distance also blends decorative 
colouring, when the individual colour spots are somewhat 
crude, into гісі masses of colour apparently full of quality 
and iridescence, and in large buildings this fact might, 
perhaps, be taken more advantage of. 

Granting that these two characteristics help much to 


avoid monotony, something further is also frequently 


required which, while assisting the general harmony of the 
colour scheme of a picture, tends still further to prevent 
it. The painter finds this in the large and broad princi- 
ples, which he sometimes calls “exchange,” or partial 
repetition. “ Exchange," as applied to colour, may be 
described as the carrying over of a smaller portion, or 
repeat of one colour mass into another. Іп most scenes 
in nature which strike us as especially beautiful we find 
this constantly occurring. Тһе deep blue of the 
sky is carried down in smaller quantity by cool 
cast shadows or reflections from water or leaf surfaces into 
the warm tints of a landscape, and the effect gives us 
exceptional pleasure. Тһе red of the sunset repeats itself 
upon rocks or tree-stems, or is carried into the cool tones of 
a green glade by touches of autumnal foliage, and we 
again feel a sense of satisfaction in the colour chords. 

As in nature, so іп art; and in the work of almost 
every good painter you will find the principle carried out, 
even though it may have been less the result of deliberate 
intention than of unconscious artistic feeling. 

To go no further than the pictures in our own National 
Gallery, plenty of examples might be quoted. I will refer 
to only two. Іп Titian's * Bacchus and Ariadne ” there is 
a deep-toned distance of remarkable strength and purity. 
Its colour is repeated, or exchanged over, into the warm 
tints of the figures, while some of their rose-coloured 
drapery is carried up into the sky. In the ''Virgin and 
Child," by Fra Bartolomeo, part of the drapery of the 
Virgin is а very peculiar cool greenish-grey blue. It bas 
its exact counterpart in the colour of the sky, while por- 
tions of the flesh tones are repeated in the clouds.* 

Probably you will also be able to detect it in the case of 
some of the pictures hanging upon the walls. 

It is evident that it also applies to architectural design, 
that many buildings owe part of their satisfactory colour 
to it, and that it might help to redeem the colour scheme 
of others. In many cases the colour of a building material 
has nothing to do with its strength or utility, and there is 
a fairly free choice to the architect, apart from his oppor- 
tunities for giving artificial surface colour in interiors and 
elsewere. The principle would seem to be very beautifully 
carried out in parts of the exterior of St. Mark's, and in 
many other Venetian palaces in which small spaces and 
panels, and even dots of colour, are carried down intoother 
masses and help to give unity without monotony. So also 
in some excellent buildings of the early Renaissance else- 
where in Northern Italy and in many Spanish ones which 
І have sketched with delight. But although a good many 
precedents may be found amongst the exteriors of archi- 
tectural buildings, colour has apparently for a long time 
been solittle considered in their design that it is rather to 
the future treatment of them, when there may be more 
feeling for colour, that I would suggest that the principle 
may apply. No principle, however, can do more than 
assist the artist, and much artistic feeling is always re- 
desired to carry out colour repeats and exchanges success- 


fully. 
Taking two more detached principles from the sister art, 
I would refer next to those of gradation and *' focussing.” 
"We all know how important a part gradation plays in 
nature, and that scarcely a colour space can be found in a 
landscape in which it is not present almost to the verge of 
infinity. Beauty of colour does certainly depend on it in 
a large degree, and is still further increased in many 


* Other instances of more complexity may be found in the following 
pictures : — Ghirlandaio's “ Procession to Calvary”; Garofalo's 
: jn almost every Turner, and most of the 


« Madonna and Saints ”; 
pictures of Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Р, de Hooch. 
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instances if the gradation culminates in a focus or spot of 
colour which is predominant. 

How, it may be asked, can these principles Possibly 
apply to architecture? Perhaps you will permit me to 
answer that question by a very brief description of a 
building which is to me amongst the most beautiful pieces 
of architectural colour I know in Europe, and to which I 
have made more than one pilgrimage. I mean the Palazzo 
Publico of Piacenza. It is a structure of considerable size, 
interesting and beautiful, not only in respect of its colour, 
but also as to its general forms and details. 

The first storey of the north facade is carried upon a sub- 
structure of pointed arches raised upon piers. These 
latter are of cool-toned marble, coolest at their bases, and 
gradually intermingled with stone of a warm tone, which 
approaches a delicate pink grey of indescribable tint at 
the upper part of the arch and in the spandrils. Warmth 
of colour thus having been led up to, the first storey is 
built of terra-cotta of about the colour of red sandstone, 
the grey of the substructure is '' exchanged ” into this in 
small quantity by the marble shafts of a line of extremely 
beautiful windows, and the colour tends towards increased 
warmth as it rises to the battlements above it. These are 
finally of red brick of the deepest burnt sienna, mellowed 
and qualified, of course, by irregularity of tint and the 
action of time, but still a splendidly strong “trumpet 
blast ” of red against the sky. 

The building is as harmonious in colour as a Bellini 
background, and it is, I think, an instance of what might 
be done by introducing the painter's principle of gradation 
in exteriors. 

Nature is continually employing it in the happiest way 
in her treatment of buildings. have often painted a 
roof in which the tiles have been toned down by time to 
one large gradation towards brown umber or a russet grey, 
whilst perhaps some interesting feature remains the 
strongest note of the original colour. 

Leonardo da Vinci thought painters might learn a good 
deal from an old wall. So, perhaps, Nature's treatment of 
the colour upon a roof may have some significance for the 
architect. The builders of the delightful old Tudor houses 
of Gloucestershire varied the size of the shingles or tiles 
in в progressive ratio towards the ridge. Why should not 
we vary our colour somewhat similarly ? Gradation being 
a source of beauty in colour, we should at least be careful 
not to destroy it where it is given by curved surfaces and 
gradually increasing shadows, which even a few spots or 
patternings of colour which are out of tone may easily do. 
‘Focussing ” also is unquestionably of great use in paint- 
ing, in rendering colour more interesting, and in accentuat- 
ing features or details which it is desired to bring into 
special notice; and in colour schemes for architectural 
buildings I think it might also be made use of. 


(To be continued.) 
——— 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


А MEETING of this Association was held on the 12th 

inst. ; Mr. Henry Е. Kerr, the President, in the chair. 
Mr. G. S. Aitken, architect, Edinburgh, read a paper on 
* Bothwell Castle," which was illustrated by a series of 


specially prepared limelight views. - 

Having described the situation of the castle—on the 
north bank of the Clyde, about eight and a half miles south- 
east from Glasgow—Mr. Aitken went on to speak of the 
present ruin, which consists of the southern portion of the 
original building, conspicuous for its great western and 
south eastern towers, and their connecting walls, and 
occupying a space of about two-thirds of its ancient extent, 
The architectural features of these towers were dealt witb. 
and the mason's marks in the great western tower were 
described. What object these marks served had, he said, 
not been determined, but the system was certainly very 
ancient, marks having been found on Egyptian masonry. 
Some experts supposed them to be symbolic; others that 
they were cut in the stones to show whose work they were, 
and how much the workmen were entitled to receive Ш 
payment. Не would suggest, however, from an examina- 
tion he had made of the ruins, that while the marks might 
be the property of particular masons, they also served the 
purpose of indicating the intended position of each stone 
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in the building. The master mason, as any modern clerk | 
of works would do, planned the various courses of masonry, 
marking in his drawing the symbol of each man to be 
engaged upon them, and allotting in that way to each 
hewer his, work, which readily found its place in the build- 
ing on reference to the master mason's original draft. The 
marks might also have been intended to aid in settling the 
amount of money that fell due to each, and at the same 
time assigning to the individual mason the credit due to 


him for workmanship. 
At the close a hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. 


Aitken for his interesting paper. 


0 


| 
| 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. | 


К. HUGH STANNUS, F.R.I.B A., lectured before | 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, | 
on the 14th inst., on “ Athenian Buildings." Mr. J. Smith | 
presided. Mr. Stannus' lecture formed a comprehensive 
and interesting guide to the ancient buildings of Athens. 
Aided by a number of excellent lantern views, he con- 
ducted his hearers round 
the city, pausing to 
describe the temples, and 
pointing out their archi- 
tectural characteristics. 
He dealt fully with the 
beautiful little temple of 
Mike Apteros, then went 
up the bill, around the 
Parthenon and the 
Ereotbeion. Descending, 
he showed the Dionusas, 
the Choragic monuments, 
the Olumpieion, the 
Theseion Agora, and the 
Tempie of Winds. At 
the conclusion of his lec- 
ture on Athens, he dealt 
briefly with some of the 
Temples of ancient 
Sicily. 

A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Stannus, on the 
motion of Mr. C. Had- 
field, seconded by 
Professor Anderson. 
The following gentlemen 
were elected members of 
the Society :—Fellows, 
Messrs. W. J. Hale and 
H. L. Paterson; asso- 


ciates: Messrs. б. К. 

Morris and Н. W. Inott ; students: Messrs. Н. W. Wilson | 

and J. Miller. Three gentlemen were nominated for | 

membership. | 
— | 


SCULPTURES IN ST. MIRREN’S CHAPEL, 
PAISLEY ABBEY. 


T the last montbly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, gave a 
e 


scription with drawings of the sculptures representing 
the miracles of St. Mirren, carved on the east wall of St. 
Mirren’s Chapel, in Paisley Abbey Church. There had 
been considerable speculation as to what these sculptures 
were meant to represent, but Dr. Cameron Lees discovered 
that they represented the miracles of St. Mirren as detailed 
in the Breviary of Aberdeen, compiled by Bishop Elphin- 
stone about the end of the fifteenth century. These are 
represented in the sculptures in ten scenes, and can be all 
recognised as described in the Breviary. The Chapel of 
St. Mirren was founded about the end of the fifteenth 
century, and there can be no doubt that the sculptures 
were carved during this period. It is interesting to know 
that there was at this time a sculptor named Thomas 
Hector, in the employment of the convent, who might have 
been the person who executed the work. The architectural 


‚ eight composite columns. 


accessories of the carvings are very beautiful, and prove 


the period of their execution. By the kindness of the 
architects of the present restoration, the author was able 
also to exhibit drawings of two very fine incised grave 
slabs, which were found at a depth of 12 ft. in the founda- 
tion of the south-west pier of the central tower. These 
slabs were of a type frequently met with in the 13th and 


14th centuries. 


Б 


THE WALKER MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
WARRINGTON. 

HIS fountain, which was designed and erected by 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., of Glasgow, the 
well-known founders, and of which we give an illustration 
below, is a cast-iron spray structure, with an outer crown 
basin 40 ft. in diameter, having four ornamental cast-iron 
frames with bronze medallions inserted. Four pedestals, 
with seated figures representing Art, Literature, Commerce, 
and Music, support the upper basin, which is carried on 
Ап ornamental basin with 
designs of the Zodiac is fixed round the base, and on the 
lip of the basin are eight aquatic figures spouting water 
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THE WALKER MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, WARRINGTON. 


from iron fishes. Тһе top of the basin is supported by 
four entwined dolphins, and there is also a spray from the 
extreme summit, the height of the fountain being 37 ft. 


THE TRADES TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HE annual distribution of prizes gained by students at 

the Trades Training School, Great Titchfield Street, 

by competitors in the Carpenters! Company's examina- 

tions in sanitary building construction and carpentry, and 

by students attending the architectural and building con- 

struction classes at King's College, took place on the 6th 
inst. in the Carpenters' Hall, London Wall. 

Professor T. Roger Smith, who presided, read the report 
of the Training School, which showed that 12 different 
trades were taught, and that the following companies 
co-operated with the Carpenters’ Company in the manage- 
ment of the institution :— The Joiners, Painters and 
Stainers, Plasterers, Tylers and Bricklayers, and the 
Wheelwrights. With these were the British Institute of 
Wood Carvers. There were 289 students on the books at 
the present time. 

Lord Reay, Chairman of the London School Board, dis- 
tributed the prizes, and subsequently delivered an address, 
in the course of which he said that the instruction of our 
artisans was second in importance to no other branch of 
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education. Не desired to call attention to a report of the 
special committee appointed by the London County 
Council to consider the establishment of a technical day 
school at the Shoreditch Technical Institute. That report 
disclosed a situation, with regard to the opportunities 
which young London artisans had of learning a trade, 
which was simply appalling. Не held that what the 
Carpenters' Company was doing for London ought to be 
done on a great scale by the other City companies. 
According to the report to which he had referred there: 
were not 20 bona-fide apprentices in the whole school at 
Shoreditch, and from what he could gather there seemed 
very little chance of a boy being taught his trade with the 
same care and attention which was formerly given. That 
was one of the results of the use of machinery, and the 
large scale on which industrial operations were now con- 
ducted. No one felt bound, the report continued, either 
legally or morally, to teach a boy the essential principles of 
his craft, with the result that he grew up and passed from 
shop to shop without becoming a skilled workman. Asa 
result of the lack of the best skilled English labour firms 
had to get their designers from Germany. He contended 
that no cause could be shown why a single German 
should be employed in London. He hoped that the 
number of technical day schools would be largely 


increased in the near future. 
a nn тылар 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of Balerno School, near Edinburgh, 
has been carried out by means of Mackay’s patent 
direct-acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


BiLLinG's Burner Syndicate, Limited, have recently 
opened new showrooms at 180, Wardour Street, W., 
where Billing’s non-mantle incandescent gas light can be 
seen in operation at anytime. These gas burners give a bril- 
liant light ata great saving in the consumption of gas. With 
the consumption of five cubic feet of gas per hour, а light 
will be obtained equal to six candles per cubic foot of gas 
consumed, as against 1} candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed by an ordinary fish-tail burner. The burners have 
been supplied to her Majesty's prisons, London County 
Council, London School Board, hotels, music halls, etc., 
with satisfactory results. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the patentees at the above address. 


WE һауе received from Mr. Henry Parker, of Horsham, a 

amphlet on “Тһе Art and Science of Roofing Made 
Easy." In this pamphlet Mr. Parker describes a method 
for setting out the construction of a roof by means of the. 
American steel square. This is further elucidated by a 
carefully prepared diagram. It appears from a first sight 
of it to be a useful idea, practically worked out. But we 
sball probably have occasion to refer to it again after a 
little further examination of it. | 


THE Eagle Steam Joinery Works, Plymouth, owned by 
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large. 
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JOTTINGS. 


RINITY HOSPITAL, LEICESTER, which was 
built in 1330 by еш Duke of Lancaster, and re- 
stored over a century ago by George III., is to be pulled 


down. | 


New imbecile wards have been openedin connection with 
the Leeds workhouse infirmary. They have been designed 
by Mr. J. M. Bottomley, of Bond Street, Leeds, and will 
accommodate 1i20 patients. The cost has been about 


£ 18,000, including furnishing. 


Ат a meeting ofthe election committee ofthe Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, held on the 5th inst., the following 
were elected: — Fellow, T. E. Fellows, Willenhall ; 
Member, A. W. Pelling, London ; Associate, А. E, Kinder, 


Blackpool. . 


Tue Finance Committee of the Liverpool City Council 
have directed the surveyor (Mr. A. Shelmerdine) to prepare 
plans for the removal of the present footpath in front ofthe 
town hall, and placing one over the present area and under 
the portico. Mr. Shelmerdine will also report as to the 


cost of the project. 


AT Sandford Parish Church a new oak frame has been 
fixed in the tower for the more secure ringing of the peal 
of bells. Тһе tower itself has also been renovated, and 
the ringing chamber improved. The completion of the 
rehanging adds another to the many improvements effected 
in connection with the church, which was rebuilt in 152) 
and renovated in 1847-1848 at a cost of about £2.000. 


THE annual meeting of the Manchester Labourers’ 
Dwellings Company, Limited, was held on the 13th inst., 
Mr. Edward Behrens presiding. In proposing the adoption 
of the report, the chairman said that the satisfactory 
result mentioned last year had been fully maintained, and 
the mortgages on the ار‎ had again been reduced by 


| £250, and stood at £7,250, against originally £9,000, thus 


saving in interest /70 annually. They were able to return 
to the shareholders the same dividend as last year, vtz, 


2 per cent. 
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DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT? 


E have stated our strong disapproval of the form of 
W competition which the London County Council 
adopted in connection with their Strand improvement 
scheme. The idea of instituting a competition in which 
there shall be no reasonable prospect of the author of the 
selected design being appointed architect for the job is one 
which utterly fails to commend itself to our understanding 
of what js due to the designer. Yet in the defence of such а 
method the London County Council had, perhaps, as good 
an one as could be advanced. They really wanted to get 
an idea of what they did want, or rather, perhaps, we 
should say,to have that idea suggested to them in a 
variety of forms. Then they had practically no power 
to say they would force the purchasers of sites to 
adopt the actual frontage desi adopted by them, 
or to compel their acceptance ob the services of the 
architect of the selected design. So that whilst on the 
one hand they were in an ‘architectural fog, which they 
asked a certain number of architects to try and dispel for 
them at £250 a try, on the other they were faced up with 
the difficulty of dading purchasers for their sites who 
would accept the design and architect of the Council’s own 
choosing. Thus the competition really resolved itself into 
a mere question of purchasing eight designs, or suggestions, 
from eight selected architects. 

The broad application of this principle to all competi- 
tions would, however, be alike fatal to the architect and 
hisatt. Yet we see it stated in the last issue of the American 
Architect that the Supervising Architect of the United States 
Treasury Department, whilst approving of the present 
system of obtaining desigus for public buildings by com- 
petition, thinks it might be well to Jimit the work of the 
successful competitor to the furnishing of drawings and 
specifications, leaving the actual execution to be carried 
out by the Depattment. His argument in favour of the 
adoption of such a course is that he has found that the 
direction and supervision of the actual work of construc- 
tion does not go on as well under private architects as under 
the old system of a Departmental architect. In short, the 
inference is that it would be more economical to buy the 
approved design for so much and then let the work be 
carried out by the Department. 

That economical considerations weigh greatly in all ques- 
tions affecting public works goes without saying, but it 
is quite open to question whether the substitution of a 
departmental architect for the private practitioner really 
does effect an appreciable economy in the erection of a 
public building. Upon this phase of the subject our 
American contemporary thus comments :— That private 
architects are likely to find themselves unpleasantly ham- 
pered by the formalities and restrictions necessarily con- 
nected with Government work is probably true; and it is 
also likely to be true that the Government officials, accus- 
tomed to have the exercise of their discretion strictly 
limited by law, find an unwarrantable license іп the 
habits of unofficial architects; büt it should not be for- 
gotten that an important consideration in the change by 
which private architects were admitted to employment on 
public work was the fact that public buildings under the 
old system have cost, as a rule, at least twice as much as 
they would have cost if built by private architects for pri- 
vate parties. Mr. Taylor does not say, and, probably, could 
not tell with certainty, whether an important economy 
bas yet been realised in this way; but, reasoning 
from known facts, it is fair to assume that, with all their 
imperfections in matters cf propriety and routine, private 
architects will be able to do as well for the public as they 
are constantly doing for private owners. Meanwhile, it 
should be remembered that the prompt decision, and dis- 
regard of etiquette and precedent, which, perhaps, alarm 
the official mind in the cise of private architects, are 
essential (о tbe successful and economical prosecution of 
their duties. Any delay in giving a necessary order, or in 


enforcing obedience to it, means, in building operations, 
greatly increased expense; and if the habits of private 
practice and the formalities of the public service do not 
go well together, it may be advisable to see whether the 
latter may not need modification instead of the former." 

We think our contemporary is about right in suggesting 
that in regard to economy and sound work the unofficial 
architect is likely to serve the public quite as well, at any 
rate, as the departmental architect. But there is an even 
more important consideration than the question of 
economy. Nothing can be more opposed to the true 
interests of art than the divorce of architects from their 
legitimate function of supervising the carrying out of their 
own works. Foronly the author of a design can adequately 
understand and rightly interpret bis intentions. In the 
same way, only far more во, that a translation falls short 
of the original in the force and completeness о! 
expression, so the interpretation in actual: execution 
of one architect's design at the hands of another cannot 
possibly yield satisfactory results from an artistic point of 
view. 

And it is this artistic quality which is so great a 
desideratum in our public buildings, and especially those 
which are supposed to be more or less monumental in 
character. We confess to some fear lest in their haste to 
be truly professional architects do not sometimes run the 
risk of forgetting their true position as master-builders. 
They are designers first in order that they may bebuilders 
afterwards. The design is a means to an end. Do we 
not lose sight of the end when we by any means forego 
our right to build that which we design? We most 
sincerely trust that American architects will never submit 
to such a divorcement between themselves and their art as 
that suggested by the Supervising Architect. It would be 
a bad day for the progress of American architecture if ever 
this came to pass. We have, of course, seen the principle 
applied in this country in the case of some abortive com- 
petitions. But so far it has not really taken root, and we 
do not think that any architect who had respect for him- 
self or his art could ever assent to such a principle. The 
day he did so would certainly be the worst in his pro- 
fessional career, both for himself and his art. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ТЫ architects were invited to submit competitive designs 

for thereconstruction of Glasgow Royal Infirmary—five 
from Glasgow, two from Edinburgh, and three from London. 
Last week, at an adjourned meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the subscribers to the Queen's Diamond Jubilee 
Fund, the reports of the assessor (Dr. Rowand Anderson) 
and measurers were considered. It was first moved that 
the design marked “ Е,” placed first in order of merit by 
the assessor, should be adopted. Then someone pro- 
posed that tbe design marked * E” should be adopted, and 
yeta third design put forward for adoption was the one 
marked “В.” These several designs having been duly pro- 
posed and seconded, Dr. Rowand Anderson was called, 
and answered the various questions put by the meeting 
through the chairman. Thereafter the vote was taken, 
wheneight members voted for plan‘ F,” 10 for plan “Е,” and 
three for plan “В.” Plan “В” being struck out, its sup- 
porters votedon theothertwo plans, with the result that plan 
“Е "һай 11 votes and plan“ F” rovotes. The Lord Provost 
having openedthe sealed envelope marked E, the author was 
declared to be Mr. James Miller, I.A., West George Street, 
Glasgow. The committee then unanimously appointed 
Mr. Miller architect for the reconstruction of the infirmary, 
the work to be carried out in such manner and to such 
extent as the committee may from time to time determine. 
Mr. Miller is, as out readers will, perhaps, remember, the 
architect for the Glasgow Exhibition (тоот) buildings. 
The estimated cost of Mr. Miller's design is £224,500. 
Elsewhere 10 our present issue will be found Mr. Miller's 
description of his design. 


THE Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have officially declared their opinion in regard to the 
Belfast Assembly Hall Competition, after careful consider- 
ation of the whole question. "They state their opinion as 
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follows :—*'In view of the unsatisfactory termination of this 
competition, and especially in view of the appointment as 
architect for this building of the firm responsible for the 
original objectionable conditions, the council are of opinion 
that the only proper course to have been adopted was 
either to have appointed Mr. Rupert Savage as architect, 


in conjunction with a consulting architect, as suggested b 
himself, or to have inaugurated a new competition wit 


conditions drawn up by an experienced assessor.” Тһе 
Council expresses the hope “that the Assembly Committee 
may yet seetheir way to adopt one of these courses." This 
isa very proper view to take, and we are surprised that 
Sir Thomas Drew should not, as assessor, bave recognised 
at once tbat the course proposed by the committee was 


wholly untenable, and altogether unprofessional. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Finance Committee 
of the Council of the City and County of Bristol for altera- 
tions ofand additions to the petty sessional court and offices 


within the city. The instructions and conditions and litho- 


graph plans ofthe site are to be obtained (upon payment of 


£ 1, to be returned to those sending in bona-fide competi- 
tive plans) from Mr. Peter Addie, city valuer, Market 
Chambers, Bristol. A premium of £100 will be paid by 
the City Council for the best plans; and £50 for the 
second best. Designs are to be sent in on or before 


the 13th of February next. 


IN connection with the Architectural League of New York 
three competitions are announced. Тһе first is the four- 
teenth annual competition for gold and silver medals, the 
subject being a design for a naval boat landing, to be 
located between two piers on a river front. The second 
competition is for the Henry D. Avery prize of 5o dollars, 
which is offered for the best design for a portable bronze 
stand for an electric light for table use, the design to be 
shown by means of a full-sized model. Then there is the 
president's prize—a bronze medal — for competi- 
tion amongst members of the League only, and the 
subject set in this competition isa poster for the League 
Exhibition, 1001. We cannot say the subjects are very 
exciting, or even very interesting. Certainly there is very 
little architecture about them. 


Мк. T. С. Jackson, R.A., celebrated his 65th birthday 
last week, and another well known R.A.—Mr. Seymour 
Lucas—on the same date reached his 51st year. 


PRorsssoR Simpson, of University College, Liver- 
pool, has been delivering a course of lectures on Gothic 
Architecture at Owens College, Manchester. After the 
concluding lecture of the series, the Principal of Owens 
College, Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, said that the example of 
the Liverpool College in having recognised architecture 
as an honours school was one which he thought would 


bear fruit in other parts of the country. 


Mr. FREDERICK RICHARD PickEnsGILL, R.A., died at Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, on the 20th inst. Mr. Pickersgill 
had been so long in retirement that probably few of the 
younger generation are familiar with his work as an artist. 


Mr. Pickersgill, who was born in London in 1820, was а 


nephew of the late Mr. Н. W. Pickersgill, R.A., the 
eminent portrait painter, who for nearly twenty years was 
his colleague at the Royal Academy. He entered the 
Royal Academy School at an early age, and exhibited his 
first picture at the Academy in 1839. This success he followed 
up by exhibiting the first of his series of illustrations for 
Spenser's““Faerie Queen." In 1847 he came more prominently 
into public notoriety and favour by his exhibition of ** The 
Burial of Harold," which was purchased for the Houses of 
Parliament. In this year he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. Не became a full member of the 
Academy in 1857, when just thirty-seven years of age. He 
was a regular exhibitor at the Academy up to 1871, since 
when, with tbe exception of a pathetic picture exhibited 
in 1875, his work has been missed from the Academy 
walls. He acted as Keeper of the Academy from 1873 to 
1£87, and in 1888 he finally ceased to be an active member, 
and has since lived in retirement at Yarmouth, in the Isle 


of Wight. 
SIGNOR GABRIEL CARELLI, the Queen's sketcher, ап 
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eminent painter in pure water colour, has died sudden! 

at Mentone. He was born in Naples їп 1821, and, though 
originally intended for the medical profession, quickly 
threw aside the scalpel for the brush. It was through 
Lady Waterpark, Lady-in- Waiting to her Majesty, that 
the work of Signor Gabriel Carelli was introduced to the 
notice of the Queen, and for over twenty years her patron. 
age has been unswerving. By special command Signor 
Carelli has regularly sent his yearly portfolio of fresh 
pictures and sketches for her Majesty's selection, before 
submitting them to the public. On some occasions the 
Queen has sketched with him. 


THERE is being established, under the initiative in a large 
measure of Sir Alma-Tadema, an association of painters 
and other artists, to be called ** The Artists’ Association." 
Its avowed object is “ ће binding together of members of 
the profession in every branch of the fine and applied arts, 
for the advancement of their common interests.” It will 
also keep а vigilant eye on the dealer, the copyright 
vendor, and the general] market interests of art which the 
Royal Academy does not profess to maintain. Besides 
Sir Alma Tadema the committee will include Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr, Frank Dicksee, 


and Mr. Prinsep. 


“ 


Ат а private meeting of Aberdeen University Court last 
week Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., submitted 
a design for the proposed front block of Marischal 
College, in connection with the university extension 
scheme. The design was remitted to the plans and sites 


committee. 


А MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Society was 
held on the 19th inst., Mr. Harold O. Tarbolton, president, 
in the chair, when Mr. A. Muir read a paper on the 
»؛‎ National Art Survey of Scotland." After describing the 
nature of the work and the qualification of the students, 
the essayist gave an account of work done during the year 
at St. Magdalene's Chapel, Tongate, where the stained 
glass panels were measured at Dumfries House, Ayrshire, 
with its plaster ceilings.  Thirlestane Castle Lauder 
ceilings were also described, and an account given of the 
work at Jedburgh. Тһе students visited Stirling Castle 
and measured the Palace of King James V., and also made 
a complete survey of Iona Abbey. Тһе paper was 
illustrated with limelight views. 


Tue subject of “Conditions of Contract” was dealt with 
at last week's meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Society 
ina paper read by Mr. James A. Ferguson on “ Joiner 
Work," Mr. Robert Aitkenhead on “ Mason Work,” 
and Mr. Isaac Low on “ Plumber Work.” Тһе most 
important points touched upon included :—(1) The up. 
holding of work for the customary two years by the con- 
tractor which it was considered excessive, six months to 
one year being suggested as ample; (2) Arbitratron Ш 
case of disputes arising in the carrying out of the contract, 
and it was suggested that, in conditions wherein disputes 
were to be referred to the architect, whose decision would 
be final and binding, this might be more justly dealt with 
by the appointing of a representative for both the archi- 
tectural and legal professions as arbiters; (3) The questions 
of time clauses: (4) Extras after measurement system; 


(5) Testing of material, etc. 


THERE has of late been anxiety in Paris as to the absolute 
safety of the Louvre, says the Daily Chronicle. T 


Colonial Office adjoining is of somewhat flimsy materi n 


but inquiries are, on the whole, quite reassuring. A sta 
of twelve watchmen is constantly employed, and the 
director, secretary, two chief custodians, with a plumber 
and skilled mechanic for the flues, reside on the premises. 
In fact, it is thought that danger threatens from wafer 
rather than from fire, as there are 200 taps constantly 
under pressure, and a pipe breaking might do serious 
damage. There has been no fire in the Louvre since 
February, 1661, and this although many persons have 
resided in the building, some of them of very irregular 


habits, 


ALREADY the newly-created corporations of London are 
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vieing with one another in regard to the due and proper 


maintenance of municipal dignity. Some of the new 
mayors have chains; others are still waiting for such 
baubles. Apropos of this fact one councillor who hails 
from a wealthy borough is said to have remarked with 
conscious pride, “ We have a collar and a chain for our 
mayor." ‘That may be necessary," remarked another, 
“but in Battersea we let our mayor run loose.” This 
was a decided score for the member from Battersea. 


SAS LE CA 


An interesting story is attached to the fresco now being 
executed in the tenth panel at the Royal Exchange. The 
painting is designed to commemorate the annual feast of 


the Skinners and Merchant Тауіогв” Companies which is 
held on the eve of St. John's Day. It appears that the 
two companies in the fifteenth century were at logger- 
heads as to which should have precedence of the other at 
civic functions. The dispute was referred to the then 
Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Billesdon, wbo, with the judg- 
ment of a Solomon, ordered that the companies should 
alternately occupy the premier position, while on the eve 
of St. John's Day, December 27tb, they should feast to- 
gether in token of amity and goodwill. This incident 


forms the subject of the new painting wbich is the gift of 


the two Companies to the Коуа! Exchange. 


THE 33rd annual meeting of members of the Glasgow Art 
Club was held last week, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. E. Christie. The secretary ( u: Wright Robb) sub- 
mitted the statement of accounts, which was highly satis- 
factory, and read the annual report by the Council. On 
the motion of the Chairman, the report and balance-sheet 
were unanimously adopted. The artists and lay members 
afterwards proceeded to the election of office-bearers, 
when the following were elected :—President, Mr. JamesE. 
Christie; vice-presidents, Messrs. David Barclay and 
John Wordie; hon. treasurer, Mr. John M. Crawford ; 
hop. secretary, Mr. P. M'Gregor Wilson; members of 
Council in room of those retiring—Messrs. Philip E. 
Halstead, William M'Kissock, A. B. M'Kechnie, and 
Patrick W. Orr ; balloting committee—artist members— 
Messrs. George Henry, T. R. Hall Watson, Harry Spence, 
Arch. Kay, and John Kepple; lay members—Messrs. 
Stewart Smith, Thomas Reid, Wm. Gibson, Henry А. 


Mavor, and J. R. Brownlie. 


Тне Executive Committee for the Nationa] Соттетога- 
tion of King Alfred the Great held a meeting theother day 
at the Mansion House, under tbe presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, when it was announced that the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to accept two copies of the photograph 
of the plaster cast of the colossal statue, measuring some 
17 ft., which has been executed by Mr. Нато Thorny- 
croft, R.A., and which is now in the hands of the founders 
to be cast into bronze. It was also announced that the 
British Museum authorities had definitely signified their 


intention of holding an exhibition of objects pertaining to 


the King Alfred period at the British Museum during the 
early part of the ensuing summer, when a few loans of 
articles of Saxon wcrkmanship will be accepted for exbibi- 
tion. Arrangements were afterwards discussed for the 
large meeting of learned societies which is to be held in 
Winchester at the time of commemoration next year, and 
Lord Avebury and Sir Clements Markham were elected as 
а sub-committee to arrange the scheme. 


AT the last council meeting of the National Photographic 
Record Association, 366 photographs were presented 
from all parts of the kingdom, forming a most valuable 


addition to the collection, recording, as they do, some of 


the most interesting subjects, both from an antiquarian 
and historical point of view. The president, Sir J. 
Benjamin Stone, М.Р, sent in roo prints taken in 
Warwickshire, including a series of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and an interesting record of collecting the “ wroth money " 
at sunrise at Ryton-on-Dunsmore. Мг. Sulman gave а set 
of the old historical houses of Hornsey and Highgate, many 
already removed. One hundred and three from George 
Scamell, Бор. sec., of the Historical Houses of London, 
and the old Sussex Churches, including Bosbam, Sompting, 
Shoreham, etc. Some of old Newgate by Mr. T. Bolas. 
Canonbury Tower and otber contributions by E. Scamell. 
Worcester Cathedral by F, Littledale, Mr, Clark 
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forwarded a set of old crosses at Llantwit Major. Mr. 
Calcott an interesting record of many of the old houses of 
Bristol, several of which have been already removed. Mr. 
Felce a fine series of Norman capitals and misereres in the 
Northampton churches, Mr. Hodgson a long record from 
Kingston-on-Thames, and Mr. Е. Parkinson a very 
complete set of the Easter sepulchre at Heckington 
Church. These photographs have now been forwarded 
to the British Museum, and together with those already 
deposited make up a collection of nearly 1,620 prints 
contributed by members of the association. 

Ат last week's meeting of the London School Board а 
discussion arose as to the responsibility of borough 
councils for providing housing accommodation for persons 
displaced by the School Board. Sir C. Elliott thought 
the Board could not ask the councils to do the Board's 
work, wbile Mr. Thompson went further, and declared 
that the councils had no power to do anything of the 
kind. Мг. Bruce took the opposite view, and ۰ 
Stanley counselled a conference with the local authorities 
on the sutject. Mr. Jephson contended that it was not 
the duty of the borough councils to rehouse the working 
classes. Тһе Government had placed the responsibility 
upon the School Board, and the result was that in the 
interests of economy expensive slum areas were avoided, 
and they took cheaper land, occupied by villa residences. 
Dr. Macnamara supported the proposed conference, and 
this amicable arrangement was agreed to. 


Тнв Grand Theatre, Islington, which was destroyed by 
fire in February last, has now been rebuilt, and its recon- 
struction has afforded opportunity for effecting a very 
great improvement in the arrangements as regards the 
safety and comfort of the public. Formerly the exits were 
all on one side of the bouse, but now additional] exits and 
staircases have been built on the other side, in compliance 
with the requirements of the County Council. New exits 
have also been provided from the stage and tlie dressing- 
rooms, and that part of tbe theatre which is behind the 
proscenium has been completely rebuilt and rearranged. 
An asbestos fire-proof curtain now separates the stage 
from the auditorium. Тһе latter has been reconstructed 
much on the old plan, but the upper part of the private 
boxes has been removed, to allow of additional accommo- 
dation in the amphitheatre ; and tlie seats in the area have 
now been set out Ш curves, instead of, as formerly, in 
straight lines, to give a better view of the stage from the 
sides. Hot-water pipes have been laid throughout the 
house, and the electric light has been installed both 
behind the scenes and in a part of tbe auditorium. Тһе 
ceiling and the walls have been decorated with hand- 

ainted panels, after the designs of the architect, Mr. Frank 


Tatcham. 


ANOTHER addition to the already long list of suburban 
theatres was opened on tbe 2156 inst. by Miss Ellen 
Terry. This was the Camden Theatre, which has been 
built by Mr. Е. С. Saunders, the proprietor of the Coronet 
Theatre, Notting Hill, and the Brixton Theatre, stands at 
the bottom of High Street, Camden Town, immediately 
opposite to the Cobden statue. The populous district for 
which it will provide entertainment has been without a 
theatre of its own since the little hall in Park Street was 
closed many years ago. As much as £50,000 has been 
spent on the building, which has been designed by Mr. 
W. R. Sprague. The auditorium, which is arranged in 
two tiers, gives tbe accommodation of a three-tier theatre 
by the separation of the dress circle and the balcony, and 
altogether 3,000 man сап be seated. By the employ- 
ment of the cantilever system pillars as a support for the 
galleries have been avoided, and the construction is stated 
to Бе fireproof throughout. Тһе electric light is intro- 
duced, and over the main entrance is an open balcony and 
promenade for use in the summer months. 


Тнк new block of working-class dwellings which the 
London County Council have erected on the Millbank 
Estate, Westminster, is now approaching completion. 
Тһе total length is about 107 yards, the massive block 
being divided into four parts. Altogether there are 85 
tenements апа 215 rooms, which it is estimated give 
accommcdation for 430 persons, The Council is proposing 
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to undertake another housing scheme on interesting lines. 
The idea is to clear the site of about one and a-quarter 
acres in Wedmore Street, Holloway Road, at an expense 
of about £12,000. The estimates would appear to show 
that block dwellings affording accommodatioa for 1,050 
persons in five one-room tenements, 140 two-room tene- 
ments, and 80 three-room tenements, all self-contained, can 
be erected at a fairly moderate rent without any charge 


on the rates. 


ATTENTION has been drawn to the fact, states the Berlin 
correspondent of the Standard, that the ruins of the ancient 
Ionian city of Magnesia, on the River Meander, near 
Miletus, which were laid open by the German Professors 
Karl Humann and Baron Hiller, about a decade ago, have 
since been partially demolished by the head architect of 
the Turkish province of Smyrna. This man is a Polish 
engineer, named Baronovski. In 1895 he had the Temple 
of Zeus pulled down, and used the large marble stones for 
the construction of a mosque at Smyrna and of a bridge 
over the Mzander. Не would have continued his work of 
destruction then, had not Dr. Wiegand, in charge of the 
German excavations, telegraphed to  Kiamil Pasha, 
governor-general of the province—well known for the 
interest he takes in antiquities—to prohibit the operation. 
It is to be hoped that Baronovski will now be stopped, 
once for all, from continuing his vandalism, 


А MOVEMENT was inaugurated at Glasgow on the 20th inst. 
for providing a new and efficiently equipped technical 
college for the West of Scotland, at an estimated cost of 


£150,000. In a statement submitted by the chairman of 


the governors of the college, it was pointed out that 
during the last session 5,025 students were in attendance, 
of which number 3,869 were evening students. The pro- 
роза] to provide a new building was unanimously approved, 
and subscriptions to the amount of nearly £12,000 were 
announced at the close of the meeting. 


SurroN Prack, near Guildford, which has just been 
taken for a term of years by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, was 
built in 1520 by Sir Richard Weston, a favourite servant 
of Henry VIII. Itis composed entirely of brickwork and 


terra cotta, and the latter, although 400 years old, is in a 


remarkably good state of preservation. 
Soo 


THE SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW 
| GLASGOW INFIRMARY. 


HE selected design for the reconstruction of the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary is by Mr. James Miller, 
It is in the Scottish 
Baronial style, of the 16th and 17th century type. The 
main features of the design are outlined as follows in a 
description which the Glasgow Herald terms “ official " :— 
The arrangement of plan, which follows very closely the 
lines of Plan No. 5, issued by the committee to the com- 
petitors, shows a great quadrangle towards Castle Street, 
430 ft. long by 190 ft. deep. The front, or Jubilee, block 
faces Cathedral Square, and occupies very nearly the 
position of the Adams front of the present building. This 
block has a frontage to Cathedral Square of about 216 ft., 
and a prominent and striking feature in this elevation is 
the great central tower, 32 ft. square, rising to a height of 
160 ft. There is a distinctly Scottish flavour in the treat- 
ment of the tower, as, indeed, there is throughout the 
whole design. At the angles of the tower are circular 
turrets carried up through the parapet, and from the top 
of the square tower rises a finely-proportioned spire, which, 
together with the turrets, forms an original and striking 
group, with a fine feeling of proportion. 
~ The plan is divided into three sections, or blocks, viz., 
the Medical Block, Surgical Block, and Special Diseases 
Block. The former is contained in the front, or Jubilee, 
block, and is six storeys in height, and contains ten large 
wards, and 20 single wards, accommodating in all 225 
beds. In the centre there is a large and well lighted 
central hall, extending the whole height of the building, 
right and left of which are the wards and the various 
rooms connected therewith. The Surgical Block is placed 
at the north end of the site and is six storeys high. 6 
contains 18 large wards of 14 beds each, and 24 small 
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wards containing in all 42 beds, the total number of beds 
in the Surgical Block being 296. This block is 290 feet 
long. In the centre, as in the Medical Block, is a great 
central hall, 40 ft. square, with galleries all round, which 
give access to the corridors. This hall is lighted by a 
large glass cupola at the top, as well as by side windows 
on every floor. Grouped round the central hall are the 
various rooms in connection with this important part of 
the institution—viz., nurses' room and ward kitchen, 
outdoor patients' room, day rooms, lavatories, linen 
rooms, etc. Тһе operating theatre is a large and well. 
proportioned apartment, 30 ft. by 20 ft. It is lighted 
on three sides, the chief light being from the north, 
It is conveniently placed to the lifts. and staircase, 
et sufficiently retired from the traffic of the corridors, 
mmediately adjoining the operating theatre are the steri. 
lising room, splint room, and microscopic rooms, also a 
recovery room. А special lavatory is provided for the 
operating staff near to the operating theatre. 

The central block contains the wards 10۲ special 
diseases. On the ground floor are the administrative 
offices, board-room, doctors’ and matrons’ dining-rooms; 
also a large dining-room for 80 nurses at a time, On the 
top floor of this block are placed the kitchen and other 
apartments connected therewith. Тһе kitchen being on 
the top floor, prevents the smell of cooking getting through 
the building. Оп the top floor is a service corridor, which 
extends throughout the entire building. Service trolleys, 
containing food, etc., are run from the kitchen along tbis 
corridor to the large service lifts, which are provided in 
the centre of each block, and then lowered to the respec- 
tive floors. 

. In each block accommodation is provided for the resi- 
dent doctor or surgeon on every floor, containing a sitting. 
room, bed-room, апа bath-room, with lavatory and w.c. 
The entire building provides beds for nearly 700 patients. 

It is a style which lends itself admirably to a building ol 
this nature, where plan is the first essential and the 
elevations made subservient thereto. The main elevations, 
while they have been treated in a simple manner, show a 
fine sense of massing and proportion; and the outcome of 
the plan is, as it should be, clearly indicated in the 
elevations. The great height of the buildings, and the 
breadth and dignity which have been imparted to them by 
the manner of treatment, convey а feeling which is 
decidedly impressive and monumental. 

A special feature in the design isa flat garden roof on the 
top of the central block, extending nearly 500 feet in length, 
with a width of about 32 feet, and surrounded by a stone 
balustrading. This will be laid out with shrubs and seats 
and formed into a pleasant airing space for patients. 
Passenger lifts communicate direct with this airing space, 
in addition to the staircases. | 

At the immediate front of the great quadrangle, facing 
and adjoining Castle Street, are the gate-house block and 
isolation blocks. These buildings are only one storey 10 
height, with stone parapets, and having flat roofs, so that 
the view of the quadrangle from Castle Street might be 
interfered with as little as possible. They are treated in a 
characteristic style in keeping with the main buildings, and 
on account of their lowness, help to give scale to the great 
mass behind. | 

А careful examination of the plans shows that great con- 
sideration has been given to obtaining the greatest possible 
amount of light and air to the various apartments, and 
especially the wards, and as faras pössible keeping them 
free from projecting wings. In this respect the plan 
differs very much from the usual hospital plan, where the 

arallel blocks at com- 
paratively short distances apart, thereby creating confin 
air spaces, and giving a gloomy aspect to the wards, asthe 
side windows of one ward must necessarily overlook the 
windows of those adjoining, which tends to have a depres- 
sing effect on the patients. In the accepted plan these 
defects have been to a great extentovercome, all the wards 
having a free and open outlook. OE 

Special plans show the method of heating and ventilating, 
which apparently has been very carefully studied. The 
system proposed is the plenum system, whereby the entire 
building will be heated by means of hot air being forced 
into the apartments by fans in cold weather, and resb, 
cooled air in hot weather. The air before being admitt 
into the building will be washed and purified, so that even 
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infoggy weather nothing but pure air will be admitted, all 
windows being hermetically sealed. Тһе volume of ait 
forced into the building will be such that the air in the 
wards and otber apartments will be completely changed 
every six or seven minutes, this process going on con- 
tinuously. | 
There are six large lifts provided in the building—two 
in each of the three main blocks—besides which there are 
several smallet lifts in connection with the kitchen and 
dining rooms. All lifts will be controlled by electricity. 
The buildings will be entirely lighted by electricity, with 
special movable fittings at the bed of each patient; anda 
complete telephone system will be installed throughout the 
whole of the buildings. 
- зы ooo 
А MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.-— III. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 470.) 


HESE Commissioners’ Churches despite their architec- 
tural solecisms and ritual deficiencies, were far better 
intentioned, more substantial, and more liberal in their 
cost, than the abject fry by which during the next fifteen 


ee‏ سے س 


years they were succeeded— structures the outcome of the 


cheap church mania and of the Metropolis Churches Fund, 
St. Philips, Clerkenwell; St. Peter's, Islington; АП 
Saints', Battle Bridge; ten built in Bethnal Green, through 
the exertions of Bishop Blomfield ; Christ Church, Hoxton; 
St. Philip's, Dalston; and Cbrist Church, Albany Street, 
are all that deserve mention of this group of churches— 
structures in which everything was ground down to the 
dust to meet an idolised tariff of so many shillings a 
sitting. А sort of German Romanesque style was adopted 
in several of these, notably in St. Mark's College Chapel, 
Chelsea, which may be classed with this group, while in 
others the Early English style was essayed and found 
much favour. Blore (who certainly ougbt to have done 


better, when we remember the many beautiful drawings of 


ecclesiastical buildings from bis pencil), Clutton, Dewsbury, 
Railton, Pennethorne and Vulliamy, were the architects 
mainly responsible for these unfortunate structures.* 


* Of the ten churches built in Bethnal Green, between 1839 and 
1849, perbaps the most respectable. architecturally considered, was 
that of St. Jude, from the designs of the late Henry Clutton, a Roman- 

hed in 1846, and reproducing in certain features the 


esque edifice finis 
Rhenish variety of that protean style. Viewed from the east the apse 
with its arcading just under the eaves, and the pair of towers flanking 


it is striking, while the interior with, proper fittings and stained gla«s 
might be rendered as impressive as that of St. Mark's College с, 
Chel: ea. The nave bas :rrow passages, or vomitoria, in the thick. 
ness of its walls, and a tall storey of Romanesque windows above it. 
St. Simon Zelotes, another of tbe Bethnal Green group of churches, 
by Benjamin Ferrey, consecrated in 1847, is Middle Pointed with a 
picturesque belfry at the junction of nave and chancel, and on the 
whole evinces a great improvement upon the earlier churches built in 
this part of London under similar auspices. 

Christ Church, Hoxton— one of Blore's poorest efforts, а miserable 
pseudo German Romanesque structure with a nave having galleries 
and wooden posts in the riding school style—derives interest from its 
association with Rev. W. Scott (‘Scott of Hoxton” as he was fami- 
liarly called), an ecclesiologist, and а clever writer and editor in the 
Tractarian cause. During his incumbency some attempt was made, 
under the superintendence of the late Mr. Butterfield, to introduce a 
more seemly arrangement of its furniture and fittings, and stained 
glass, by O'Connor from the designs of Dyce, was placed in the 
Romanesque triplet above the altar, about 1848. : 

At Christ Church, Albany Street—a pretentious erection ina sort 
of pseudo Italian, from the designs of Sir Jas. Pennethorne, noticeable 
as the first church completed under the Metropolis Churches Scheme — 
similar ritual ameliorations have at different periods been undertaken. 
Salvin was called in by the incumbent, Rev. W. Dodsworth, very early 
inthe forties, to remove an organ-gallery which Pennethorne had run up 
behind the altar, and shortly after, Richard Carpenter was com- 
missioned to ‘erect some choir stalls an aclumbration of that now 
familiar idea—and the church became famous, even at that early period 
of tbe Tractarian Movement, for the reverence and solemnity with 
which the services were períormed. Dr. Pusey was a munificent 
contributor to the fund for building this church, and in the recently 
published Story of his Life will be found on page 264 a letter inter- 
esting, as showing how Lent was kept in this the most advanced London 
church of its time (1844-45). It may not be uninteresting to state tbat 
it was іп the parish of Christ Church, Albany Street, that the first 
Sisterhood in connection with the Church of England was established, 
viz., at No. 17, Park Village, on March 26, 1845, the members migrat- 
ing five years later to the severe middle-pointed building for which 
Mr. Butterfield had prepared the plans in Osnaburgh Street. Мг. 
Butterfield was likewise interested іп Christ Churcb, having designed 
Dot only the extensive improvements carried out under Rev. H. W. 
Burrows, in 1866-67, but some subsequent ones durring the pastorate 


of the Bishop of St. Albans, 
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A few churches of a better and more substantial order 
relieved this dreary period of ecclesiological history, among 
them being St. Michael's, Highgate, and Christ Church, 
Woburn Place, both by Vulliamy, the latter having a b 
no means ill-proportioned tower and spire of stock bri 
with white stone dressing; St. Margaret's, Lee, neat 
Blackheath, copied from the Lady Chapel of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and some twenty years ago remodelled under 
the directions of Mr. Jas. Brooks; Christ Churcb, Streat- 
ham, by Wild (remarkable as being one of the very earliest 
London churches into which an architect sought to intro- 
duce a foreign element aided by natural polychromy); 
and St. Dunstan's.in-the- West, by Shaw. The lan- 
{егп of. this church, founded on several examples ín 
England and on the Continent, was always greatly admired 
by the late Mr. С. E. Street; indeed, for lightness and 
elegance as well as for appropriateness of situation, it is 
quite one of the most felicitous modern steeples tbat 
London possesses. 

Scoles, a pupil of Ireland (a Roman Catholic architect, 
who enjoyed a considerable reputation during the early 
part of the century), had built in 1835 a church for that 
communion in Grove Road, St. John's Wood, which gave 
much satisfaction at the time. It reproduces the choir of 
the Temple Church or the Lady Chapel of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and was subsequently copied by bim for a 
church at Edgbaston, neat Birmingham. A few years 
later (1841-43) Scoles* built St. John's Church, Duncan 
Terrace, Islington, in a sort of Southern Romanesque with 
a somewhat imposing facade in red brick, the towers 
which flank it masking the series of chapels which, in lieu 
of aisles, flank the broad nave. In one of these chapels is 
Armitage's celebrated fresco painting of St. Francis of 
Assassi, in 1210, receiving the approval of Pope Innocent 
III. to the Rule of the Order of the Fratres Minores or 
Franciscans as they are now called, and in the apse a 
seated Majesty supported on either side by effigies of the 
Apostles in pairs, by the same hand. Іп designing this 
church Scoles was severely censured by Pugin, who 
declared that he ought to have taken as his model the 
predecessor of the existing parish church of Islington, a 
drawing of which will be found in his “ Present State of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in England." t But then he 
bad not sufficiently taken into account the nature of the 
site which was a plot of ground lying between two blocks 
of tall houses. 

Another very good Byzantine Romanesque interior, and 
one considerably in advance of its date (1841), is that of 
Christ Church, Watney Street, St. George's-in-the-East. 
Here, the architect Shaw (son of the designer of the hall 
of Christ's Hospital and St. Dunstan's-in-the- West) being 
obliged to introduce galleries, cast them into tbe form 
of a species of Mannerchor or triforium, which carried 
round three sides of the church, imparts—aided by a 
clerestory of simple round-head windows—an air of dignity 
to the elevation, which was materially enhanced some 
thirty years ago, when the structure was placed in the 
hands of Mr. James Brooks for decoration and improve- 
ment. Colour having been applied to its pillars, walls and 
roof, a chancel formed within the last two bays of the 
nave, approached by a somewhat too steep flight of steps, 
and an apsidal sanctuary thrown out at the east end, 
Christ Church, Watney Street, may now be cited as one of 
the most striking churches in the East of London, and 
one that into which it is particularly refreshing to escape 
from the prosaic dinginess of its environments. 

It may not be uninteresting to state that the first 


* The works of Scoles, who died at Hammersmith, December 29th, 


1863, at tbe age of 65, were cbiefly confined to the country, and com- 
rise inter alia St. Peter's, Great Yarmouth (for the Church of Eng- 
fand). 1831,and the Roman Catholic Chapels at Holy well (1833), Preston 
(1834), Colchester (1837), Newport (1840), Cardiff (1842), Bangor, 
Liverpool (St. Francis Xavier), Merthyr and Chelmsford (1843-47). 
His sumptuous church of the Immaculate Conception in Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, the Roman Catholic Church at Great Yarmouth and 
one at St. Helen's, Lancashire, are later and more finished efforts from 
the pencil of Scoles, who was one of the earliest members of the 
R.T.B.A., acting as its honorary secretary for ten years, and subse- 
quently becoming vice-president. He also built the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri at Brompton, the church of which was removed on the 
commencement of the present edifice about twenty years ago. 

+ Republished from the “ Dublin Review” of May, 1841, and Feb- 
ruary, 1842. Some of Pugin's remarks in these essays апа also in 
his '‘Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture”—a small 
quarto volume published in 1843 on the state of the Romish 
Chapels at this period are truly scathing. Indeed, if English Churches 
were bad at this time Roman ones were worse, 
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incumbent of Christ Church, Watney Street, Rev. W. 
Quekett, was the bero of a sketch in “ Household 

Vords,” entitled, “ What a London Curate can do if he 
tries." In 1891 (he Western Romanesque triplet was 
filled with stained glass by Buckley, in memory of Mr. 


. Quekett, and also {о commemorate the jubilee of the 


founding of the church. 

. To the Eucharistic plate at Christ Church — un- 
fortunately stolen some years аро--а story attaches. In 
1843, a few churchmen entirely unconnected with the 
parish and its Vicar, having heard that his church. was 
without communion plate, and that when he celebrated, it 
was necessary to bortow the sacred vessels from the 
mother church of St. George's in the East, made an 
anonymous offer of a suitable service. Оп Christmas 
morning a cab drove up to the Vicarage door, and a foot- 
man came with à box and a letter, which, having delivered, 
he left immediately. Тһе letter merely stated that some 
friends had sent a Christmas gift. On opening the box a 
perfect communion set—the paten of which bore the 
inscription “А QUIBUSDAM EXTERNIS QUI 
NOMINARI NOLUNT "— was discovered. 

The restoration of the Temple Church under Jas. 
Savage and Sir Richard Smirke belongs to this period of 
our.history (1839-1843). During the Caroline era its 
graceful Early English choir had suffered grievously, being 
crowded to suffocation with immensely tall pews, while 1t 
was completely shut off from the kound Church by а 
ponderous organ loft and screen. The woodwork, as may be 
seen from a view іп Gwilt & Godwin's Churches of London, 
was fine of its kind, no doubt, but it sadly detracted from 
the actual proportions of the edifice. To compare 
these restorations of 1839 1843 at the Temple with those 
effected in the Round Church twenty years later under 
Mr. St. Aubyn would, of course, be unfair, but they were 
excellent indeed, when we consider the state of our 
ecclesiastical architecture at that early period of the 
Victorian era wbich has covered England with so much 
Gothic burlesque. Тһе recently-launched Ecclesiologist 
found fault, and rightly, with sundry details and arrange- 
ments, notably with tbe manner in which the seating was 
carried right across the church without а central passage, 
and also with the mean altar and its surroundings. Би 
by the general public and those not versed in the science of 
ecclesiolcgy these alterations at the Temple were hailed 
with the greatest delight. The establ:shment of a choral 
service, rendered by surpliced singers; the lighting of the 
choir with wax candles on winter afternocns; ihe lithe 
polished marble shafts; the tiled floors, and Willement’s 
colouring of the walls and roofs, and, above all, the 
stained glass with which he filled the triplet of lancets 
above the altar, all gave unmixed delight to those whose 
taste in such matters was not hypercritical. And here it 
may not be out of place to cffer a few remarks upon the 
state of that art so important an auxiliary to architecture, 
viz. stained glass, at the period of which we are now 
treating. 

Although a decline—visible in such windows as {Боге of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and St. Margaret's, 
Westminster— had taken place in the art of glass-painting 
with the end of the fifteenth century, yet the embellish- 
ment of cathedrale, conventual and parochial churches, 
with the pictured story in stained glass was prosecuted 
with unabated vigour until the Reformation, when it 
received a sudden and decided cbeck, from which it has 
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St. Andrew Undershaft, with its effigies of the Tudor and 
Stuart Sovereigns. 

Of the large number of City Churches rebuilt by Wren 
after the Great Fire, embellished as the majority of them 
are with altarpieces, pulpits, organ-cases, and chandelier 
of the most grandiose description, there are but two that 
can show any contemporaneous specimens of vitreous 
decoration*— St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, 
whose west (really south) window set up in the Memorable 
Year of Union, is a fine specimen of heraldic glass work, 
and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, where the great east window, 
a work of Joshua. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT HALE END, ESSEX, 
W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, ARCHITECT, 


T IS is an example of a simple little cottage home of 
just about the size and style which would appeal to 
a very large class who at present are relegated to the 
charms of speculative builders' work. There is, perbaps, 
a secret yearning in the average mind for some fuss and 
ornamental trimming which is really reflected in the 
average builder's efforts, but the wisdom of simplicity, 
both for present and permanent economy, as well as for 
artistic results, should be realised by the average house- 
builder. That the little home we illustrate is within the 
reach of many who want to build, but fear to take the 
plunge, is apparent by the fact that the contract has just 
been let to Messrs, Wilson Brothers, of Kensal Rise, for 


£725. | 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, NEWPORT, I.W. 
CLARKE AND WARWICK, ARCHITECTS. 


BOARD SCHOOL, HOLLINWOOD. 
CHAS. T. TAYLOR, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


FIRE STATION AND POLICE OFFICES, 
OLDHAM. 


CHAS. T. TAYLOR, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 
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By A. WALLACE RIMINGTON. 
(Continued from page 472.) 


A MOST important aid to the painter in making his 


colour tell with some approach to the force it has in 


Nature is, of course, contrast. In fact, it is at the very 
root of the painter's art. Without contrast he cannot even 
express a sense of light. So, too, with regard to colour; 
the full force of colour can only be felt under conditions of 
contrast, just as movement can best be realised in opposi- 
tion to repose. Contrast is, however, so powerful ап 
instrument, that the best painters are careful not to ie 


only recovered within the last half-century. 

During the reign of Charles I., when it seemed that the 
Church of Ergland would recover some of that glory which 
had been eclipsed under Elizabeth and the First James, the 
art of stained glass painting was resuscitated through the 
instrumentality of Laud and his Royal master. 

To this period must be assigned tbe works of the Van 
Linges and Greenbury in the cathedral, and sundry of the 
college chapels at Oxford; the windows in Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, with effigies of the Apostles, etc., and the east 
window of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, ascribed to Baptista 
Sutton. But the outbreak of the Civil Wars, when people 
were busier stained glass breaking than making, and ihe 
subsequent apathy with regard to ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments which characterised the period following the 
Revolution, were equally fatal to the art. 

In fact, the only instance of the erection of painted glass 
in London towards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century deserving of mention is the western window of 


its use. A picture is helped by one ortwo passages о 
strong opposition—sharp darks entering boldly into lights, 
or warm colours telling forcibly against cool ones, but in 
the greater part of a good picture the artifice is not resotted 
to, and harmony may easily be destroyed by over-contrast, 
which is the besetting vice of the second rate painter. ]t 
is a very keen-edged, though valuable tool, and may easily 
cut too deeply, and I submit that these considerations 
apply quite as much to colour in architecture as ۱۵ à 
NOM ap E MOMS ы 
* St. Paul's Cathedral remained destitute of stained glass uotil the 
presentation in 1865 by Thos. Brown, Esq. (of the publishing house of 
Lesymans & Co.), of the great west window, and about the same time 
of those at the west end of the nave aisles, 
| This window, and the general decoraticn of the sanctuary at 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, were due to Dr. Sacheverel, whose remains 
lie buried beneath the pavement. The Holy Dove, in a small circular 
window in the roof, testifies to the piety of these times. 


* À paper read before tbe Arch'tectural Association, 
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picture. More buildings seem to be ruined by over- 
contrast thaa from any other cause, and it is certain that 
many otherwise fine buildings are often prejudiced in 
cultivated eyes solely by reason of it. 

It is scarcely necessary to call to your minds some few 
buildings in London in which strong contrasts have done 
tbeir vulgarest worst, and seemed to have tried to shout 
down tbat implacable enemy of the modern architect, 

namely, the street advertisement. 

Still, so valuablea resource as strong contrast cannot 
be neglected, and in all contrasts the question of the 
relative quality of the colour masses is an important 
factor. А violently opposed colour which would be un- 
endurable when in large volume will be no longer irritat- 
ing if it is ш very small quantity relatively to the principal 
colour masses. It is often most successfully employed in 
pictures in very small points of opposition, and it may 
also be of great use if skilfully introduced in forcing several 
rather too divergent colours into harmony, just as a 
slightly discordant accidental is often valuable in musical 
composition, 

Examples of this may, of course, easily Le found in 
the works of the great colourists and also in the orna- 
mental embroideries, enamels, and mosaics of the good 
colour periods and nations, especially in those of India and 
Persia. In architecture I have seen, many charming 
examples in Italy and Spain and in other parts of Europe. 
The harmonising effect of the detached and isolated points 
of strong colour in many Moorish and Arabic buildings is 
often delightful. Moderate contrast of colour would seem 
to be of special use in architecture where the building 
itself is relatively uninteresting. 

Time presses, however, and leaving some other general 
principles upon which I should have liked to have touched, 
І must pass on to two final ones which are closely related 
and are certainly common to the arts of both painting and 
sculpture, namely, breadth and harmony.  . 

It seems almost absurd to mention such well-recognised 
qualities, but I venture to think that, although harmony 
and breadth of colour are often talked about, they are not 
such simple matters as most people suppose. We are de- 
ceived when we look at a great and harmonious picture by 
lts apparent simplicity, and we fail to realise how 
carefully through all its colour scheme the subordina- 
tion of every particle of colour has been felt out. No art 
Work can be really great without harmony and without 
breadth, for they are necessary to that artistic unity which 
15 the most universally accepted of all laws in art : namely, 
that in a given work some one essential idea or impres- 
sion shall hold the attention or appeal to the emotions. 

Harmony does not, however, mean monotony, and a 
picture will be greater and more impressive if, wbile con- 
taining a great range of colour, it is still harmonious. A 
musical chord is built up of divergent tones, but they bear 
an inter-relation ; and just as in music there is a science of 
barmony which is of some assistance to the musician and 
which is founded upon physical and psychological facts, so 
in colour, as I believe, there are underlying physical laws 
which, if we knew more about them, might be of great 
assistance to us. Тһе universe is built up of what we are 
pleased to term laws, and it would be strange if there were 
none which underlie our pleasurable and painful sensations 
with regard to colour as they do with regard to music. 
Be this as it may, what I would submit once more is, that 
as harmony of colour is of the first importance in painting, 
it is also of the first and greatest importance in colour as 
applied to architecture, and in much of our modern work is 
insufficiently studied. 

Nature, if you leave her alone, tends to harmonise the 
discords of colour of almost any building, softening down 
the sharp contrasts, overlaying the surfaces with lichens, 
or toning them down by time stains and oxidisation ; but 
we often refuse to learn from her, and go on cutting up cur 
pictures with a patchwork of violently opposed colours, and 
destroying the effect of buildings by стаде contrasts апа 
over-emphasis. 

Systematic study of harmonious colouring would thus 
seem to be as needful of architects as for painters; an 
as it is now mainly a matter of artistic feeling— whatever 
belp we may some day obtain from scientific systems of 
harmony and counterpoint, somewhat resembling those of 
music, 1 would put in a plea for the study by architects of 


the great masters of colour in the sister art of painting. | us burn yet lower, 
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Amongst the old masters of such painters as the Bellini 
and Perugino, Titian, Veronese, Andrea del Sartia, 
Velasquez, Luini, and Georgione, and amongst the 
moderns, Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Watts, Burne- 
Jones, Lady Waterford, Muller, Albert Goodwin, and 
other members of that great school of our English water 
colourists, which is universally recognised abroad as being 
without a rival in Europe, but which we ourselves are too 
apt to depreciate. 

Pictures are interpretations of, or siftings from, the great 
colour schemes of Nature, and they are easier to study and 
analyse than those of Nature herself. Careful analytical 
colour studies, as opposed to mere copies made from the 
pictures of great colourísts, may do much to educate the eye, 


| and something towards discovering some of their principles. 
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Most painters plan out in their minds some more or less 
clearly seen scheme of colour for their works. Some go 
further and make a definite colour scheme upon paper, 
which, if it is not allowed to chain down the ideas of the 
painter too much in the development of his picture, is an 
admirable plan. It might be, and, I suppose, often is, 
adopted by the architect. But in order to conceive a good 
colour scheme, the colour sense of the artist must have 
been developed. He must have the same kind of experience 
and feeling which enables the musician to combine musical 
sounds. Apart from what has been said as to the study 
of pictures, some few additional means of training the eye 
and the mind may, perhaps, be suggested. Notes made 
direct from Nature of natural combinations and composi- 
tions of colour are, of course, valuable. They should not 
be too detailed, but made rather with a view to decorative 
and not realistic colouring. They will, of course, not only 
store the memory, but will help to educate the powers of 
observation. Of course, I need say nothing to you of the 
study of Oriental and other systems of colour decoration. 

One curious result of the systematic study of colour 
carried out in this way is that it also usually develops a more 
sensitive feeling for form, for, notwithstanding what has 
been said by some writers, it is hard to enjoy a space of 
colour without being influenced by its form. 

Lastly, throughout what I have said I have assumed 
that what is beautiful and harmonious in colour is admir- 
able. I cannot conclude, however, without touching upon 
another side of the question. We live in a strange period 
of the world’s history, and just now, among other strange 
things, there is what most of us think a morbid current of 
reaction both in literature and in art towards the ugly and 
repulsive. We know to what this has led in naturalistic 
literature. The question for us to decide is whether we 
shall allow ourselves to be influenced in the same direction 
towards the ugly in art? 1 trust, for my own part, that 
the answer may be emphatically in the negative. The 
movement has dragged many into it through fear of their 
being supposed to admire what the opponents of beauty 
often contemptuously call the “pretty.” It also in- 
cludes those: amongst impressionist artists whom 
William Morris has spoken of as “‘ loudly proclaiming their 
enmity to beauty " as a deliberate choice, and I think, in 
addition, not a ea who have absolutely no sense of the 
beautiful, but who look upon art merely as a mode of ex- 
pressing facts or ideas. If art is not to rest upon beauty 
as its chief foundation it seems to bave no raison d'etre, 
We had better give up attempting to be artistic and con- 
fine ourselves to empirical science. Architecture would 
then no longer be an art but merely the science of building, 
and could be left to the builder and the engineer. In such 
a view of art good colour could scarcely find a place. But 
this side current (for, after all, it is a side current, though 
it may lead to a dangerous cataract) has arisen principally, 
as far as colour is concerned, from the weakness of the 
colour sense at the present day. It is also a standing 
temptation both amongst artists and critics to place 
technical skill in front of the higher qualities of an art 
work, and the production of good colour is one of the least 
obvious evidences of technical skill. So it is somewhat 
under-rated. 

Perhaps we may trace some slight reflection of this 
spirit in some of the recent architectural buildings which 
have risen around us, and in some of the current opinions 
about colour in architecture that we hear expressed. Let 
us beware that it does not help to make the flickering 
flame of such feeling for beautiful colour as exists amongst 
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Lastly, as one who believes that а field lies open for the 
creation of a pure colour art, wider and greater in its in. 
fluence, and differing from anything that we have yet seen, 
and which might do much to add to the joy and culture of 
life, may I venture to say that whatever architecture may 
have done in the past for the development of the colour 
sense, it has it in its power to do much more in the future. 
Architecture is the one art with which all classes are in 
contact, and which, perhaps, more than any other has the 
. Opportunity for silently presenting and interpreting 
beautiful form and colour to them. Апа those of us 
amongst painters who love and reverence good architecture 
with an intensity which we cannot put into words, and 
who have drawn so many of the great buildings of the 
past with a thrill of enthusiasm which we can never for- 
get, sometimes have visions of cities in which every build- 
108 should be full of interest and beauty, and in which 
colour should play an infinitely greater part in architec- 
tural design than it does at present. 

And as tending towards the realisation of such a dream, 
which we know from the experience of the past is not alto- 
gether impossible, I cannot help thinking that the closer 
association of the two great arts of painting and architec- 
ture may be of assistance to both, and thatmore especially 
їп regatd to colour, architecture might perhaps honour 
painting by considering some of her principles апа 
methods. 

I would, therefore, ask you to consider anything I have 
said thus briefly with regard to a few of the best recognised 
of them as merely suggestive of some trains of thought with 
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that object in view, and which you may possibly think it | 


worth while to follow out in the light of your more prac- 
tical experience of architectural design. 


— 
RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN 


MANCHESTER.* 


“ Y VERY Englishman imagines himself to be a judge 
8 of art, and takes his personal tastes to Бе the 
artistic and infallible measure of all things.” Should 


Manchester follow the example of Liverpool, Edinburgh, | 


and London, in establishing a Chair of Architecture at 
Owens College, we may hope for a great increase amongst 
us of “that judicious power which is called good taste." 
The Honours School in Architecture, as it was instituted 
on the 9th ult., is a step in the right direction. 

In Market Street the Merchants' Dining-rooms present 
a very good street front, much of it of fresh, vigorous 
design, and possessed of that kind of originality that comes 
of exceptional requirements worked out by an able hand. 
The shadow of the deeply recessed arch is obtained with. 
out the effect of weakness; and the tie bar, necessary for 
strong construction, is satisfactorily masked. Instead of 
the aching void seen in most shop fronts, there is here good 
and artistic treatment. We should do better if we were 
more courageous in facing difficult problems. If an iron 
beam is necessary, why be ashamed of it? Why cover it 
up and pretend that it is something that it is not ? 
it as a friend, treat it well, and it will be found something 
to be proud of. Not seldom a very tolerable facade is 
injured or spoilt by some minor feature weakly treated. 
“True greatness is shown by care for little things.” Even 
that effective and well-designed set of offices in Pall Mall 
is spoilt—in a degree—by the want of proper places for 
names, businesses, and so forth. "This should always be 
arranged beforehand, and form part of a design, as is the 
case, for instance, with the shops under the Royal Ex- 
change. Or look at St. Mary's Hospital, now rising fast 
in Oxford Street ; the name or title of the building occupies 
a properly conspicuous place. ۶ forms part of the design. 
It gives in bold characters the needful information, and at- 
the same time is a decoration. The monograms, too—of 
the Blois palace kind—are appropriate and effective. In 
‘the great warehouse hard by, the partners’ names over the 
door—which are also raised letters in terra-cotta—are 
unhappily treated, being seated uneasily on uncomfortable 
curves. Yet in the cornice above (so high up that you 


е We take this excellent article from the Manchester Guardian. 1118 
really refreshing to find a daily newspaper alive to the importance and 
value of good architecture. ۱ 
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may easily miss seeing it at all) the name of the firm iss, 
treated as to leave nothing to desire, 

In a general way this big building arrests attentis 
as one of the most imposing piles in modern Manchester, 


| It is no small merit to have the water-side front of 


corresponding dignity with those to the streets, Тік 
cornices, pillars, and other features are bold and effective. 
It successfully suggests the idea that it is the place of 
business of a great and prosperous firm. But there are 
minor faults. Рог instance, the main central gable وا‎ 
Oxford Street, seen in passing from north or south 
stands up alone as if more or less of a sham. The 
chimney at the south-west is quite unworthy of such a 
building. The iron railing as a cresting at the top is 
an excellent idea, but it is mean in design, and so is not 
a worthy or consistent finish. With all its merits—and 
they are not few—the great artistic fault of the building 
remains. This is a stone design modelled and carried out 
in burnt clay. This is an error for which there is no valid 
excuse. If a man has the imaginative faculty, without 
which he cannot be an architect of the highest, or of a high 
class, he should be able to invent the way of designing to 
suit the materials selected. Moreover, if our architects 
would devote more—and much more—time to travel and 
study, the gain to their reputations and to the architecture 
of our streets would be enormous. Sites and local con. 
ditions should be always studied. А man would not then 
fall into the mistakes made in the exterior of the Rylands 
Library and at the west end of the Cathedral. In both 
cases it is as if ingenuity had been taxed to provide, regard. 
less of expense, lurking places and abiding homes for as 
much dirt as possible. Тһе main outline of the library із 
effective enough, but that very intricate and minute detail is 
a mistake in such a city as ours. The site, too, is too small 
and confined for a building which represents £300,000. ll 
was a happy boldness that set the building askew with the 
line of the street, and the play of the lines of the front, 
as seen in passing up or down Deansgate, is very 
good. The front railing and lamps аге beautifully 
executed, but in lookiog at them closely the feeling is 
engendered that the details, if not the design, are Кот 
the hand of the metal worker's draughtsman, rather than 
from that of the architect. It is inside chiefly that the 
poetry of architecture is realised. There is a charm pos- 
sessed by very few modern buildings—a sort of superfluity 
of magnificence, a graceful homage paid to intellect and 
culture. “ А room without books is as a body without a 
soul" Was there ever before such a beautiful body 
clothing such a soul? The warm, soft colouring—the 
best sort of colouring, too, that of Nature—adds much to 
the effect of the beautiful forms. In such a palace of 
delight criticism seems out of harmony, yet one may wish 
thatthe designer had in some cases allowed himself a little 
more variety; for instance, the monotony of the pattern 
of the gallery fronts is a little tiring, if not irritating. 
Two or three patterns alternating in some way would have 
been a great relief. ; | 
At Old Trafford a great transformation has been going 
on during the last few years. Enormous piles of building 
have arisen, and are arising, in the neighbourhood of the 
Ship Canal. The engineer's work, which is chiefly inside, 
seems to be designed with great ability, beautiful 


.executed, and well fitted for what it has to do. 


regards the outside architectural presentation it is impos- 
sible not to feel disappointment. It isa great opportunity. 
So far no one has risen to it. With little exception, there 
is no outward expression of the various purposes for w ch 
these buildings are erected ; and the architectare—if by 
courtesy we call it so, is at the best poor and common: 
place. It is not a question of more or less expense. 
Buildings for such purposes should be simple, and may 
properly be even severely plain. That, probably, is where 
the difficulty comesin. It needs a man of power to express 
himself eloquently in simple, dignified language. The 
great six or seven storey building of the Liverpool Ware- 
housing Company does, more than most of its neighbours 
express its purpose, and with more careful design in three 
particulars might have been a success. Had the example 
of St. Mary's Hospital been followed, and a suitable panel 
or place been arranged for the name, “ Liv | Ware- 
housing Company, Limited," with well-designed letters, 
this alone would have gone a long way to redeem the 
plainness, and set off the whole. The second missed point 
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is that the offices, or whatever they are, under the “ salt 
pie” roof on the east side are tacked on anyhow— not 
designed, as they should have been, to assist or make the 
effect of the whole pile. Тһе third point missed is in the 
chimneys, which are, as usual, inferior in two senses of 
the word. А Је further to the west, and on the other 
side of the road, are the Lancashire Dynamo and Motor 
Company's works and offices, with a very red, an unrelieved 
red front, manifesting no idea of properly characteristic 
terra-cotta and brick treatrreot—a design that might with 
equal propriety, or impropriety, be carried out in almost 
any material. Even the chance afforded by the offices on 
the easterly side has not been utilised. They just butt up 
to the main building ; they are not welded on to it. It is 
worse and worse when we come to the west side, which is 
of common brick, mean and poor in every way. Тһе 
design and treatment bave no relation to the front. Yet 
the conditions and requirements obviously lend themselves 
to a very effective building. 

. All over Manchester—and іп every other modern-built 
town, for that matter—one's eye is offended at every turn 
by the meanness of a smart or costly front with uncomely 
sides and back. Yet often the sides of à house are more 
scen than the so-called front, and so the offence is 
magnified. Тһе sight of such buildings offerds the eye, 
as the paltry meanness which they suggest does the mind. 
If the cheaper and the more costly materials were mixed, 
and mixed well, and spread over so-called front and sides, 
the vulgarity would disappear. If tbe buildings in 
question were designed in perspective the offence we 
denounce would be more seldom committed. The 
Mercantile Bank at Old Trafford—an unpretending one- 
storey building—has its brick and stone well distributed. 
The detail, too, is good, and of the educated sort. But it 
wants incorporated in the design a better place for the name 
of the bank. The conditions and requirements of the 
Empress Brewery afford an opportunity for very pictur- 
esque and eflective design without lessening the utili- 
tarian qualities which should of course prevail. To put 
over the gateway an Imperial crown is a good idea, but 
it was surely bad judgment to make the crown (so to 
speak) only doll's:size. The building in Market Street 
adjacent on its ‚east side to the Merchants’ Dining 
Rooms invites a word of notice. There is no vulgarity 
about.it, but a sort of homely commonplace. This, again, 
is an illustration of want of inventiveness in the use of 
terra.cotta. That material] is an excellert servant; it 
should not be allowed, as it so often is, to be master. 

The pavilion on the new Owens College athletic 
grounds has a picturesque south front. It can hardly 
bave been designed in perspective, though, and it pro- 
bably looked better on paper than in execution. Good 
design should go all round a building. That there should 
be a combination of red brick and “black and white” is 
good, but is it in this case quite a happy marrigge? The 
eaves of a building in such a style as this should project 
well; here they are clcse cropped, suggesting an effect 
similar to that produced by the absence of eyebrows. We 
have also a repetition of the fault of very red roofs upon 
very red walls. Purple or brown-red tiles would have 
made a great difference for the better. Walls and roof 
should never be of the same tone or the same colour. This 
sounds like an elementary rule. So it is; yet few keep it. 


— (an 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA ON АКТ. 


Na the students of the Hornsey School of 
Art on the occasion of their annual soiree, on the 
21st inst., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., said that artists 
experienced a difficulty which did not present itself in the 
same degree totheliterary mind—namely, the attainment of 
excellence of execution. In the case of all his own pic- 
tures he welcomed their completion with intense relief, 
for he had always become absolutely sick of fruitless 
striving after the attainment of his ideals. When quite 
young in art he always prayed tbat he might never be 
satished with his own work, and the students before him 
would do well to avoid the error of having no higher aim 
than the results which they produced. Art was so many- 
sided, that none could become master of all its branches. 
Not all could produce imaginative pictures. Some leaned 
to landscape, some to the sea and its beauties, and some 
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devoted their attention to art in furniture. The lattef 
branch was by no means without its importance, but 1 

was essential to remember in designing furniture the use 
to which it was desired to put the finished article. Art 
and utility should be skilfully and carefully blended. Не 
had recently seen some very fine modern designs in silver- 
work, but had noticed an instance in which the existence 
of sharp edges to the ornamentation of a candlestick clearly 
showed that the designer had quite overlooked the fact 
that no servant could clean the silver without danger of 
cutting the fingers. Let the students bear in mind 
that utility should attend on art, and they would 
succeed. They must remember, also, that there were 
other points of view than their own. А physician friend 
of his had been quite horrified on hearing his own voice 
given back by a phonograph, and asked if he really talked 
“with a German accent like that ?” The explanation was 
that be had previously heard his own voice from within, 
and was surprised to find how totally different it sounded 
when heard from without. The successful student looked 
at art from as many standpoints as possible. In model- 
ling they must apply the same teaching, and remember 
that the finished figure of a life-model must suggest, not 
merely the actual pose, but the action which preceded and 
led to the attitude depicted. The folds or creases of the 
garments were of vital importance in this connection, and 
he gave the hint to the students because he had derived 
personal benefit from it. 


——_ 
THE MONUMENTS IN THE МАУЕ OF 
GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. | 


HESE were the subject of a discussion at a meeting of 
T the Glasgow Archzological Society on the 20th inst. 
Mr. C. E.Whitelaw said, in view of the discussion which 
had taken place about the placing of monuments ia West- 
minster Abbey, that the members of the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society ought to pay attention to tbeir own 
Cathedral, where several large, costly, and very conspicuous 
monuments had been placed in the nave. Several of them 
were made of a material which it was impossible for the 
hand of time to tone to a colour suitable to their surround- 
ings— most of them were made of white. marble. The 
persons (о whom they had been raised were at present 
important; but whether tbey would be important to 
another generation was an open question. Не thought 
it necessary for the preservation of the appearance of the 
Cathedral that no more monuments should be erected 
there, especially as they were being placed to perpetuate 
the memory of men who were not celebrated, but were 
merely known at the time for having had larger purses than 
their fellow-citizens. Men whose memory was celebrated 
by a monument in the Cathedral should be of great out- 
standing merit, men renowned in the affairs of the nation 
and also of the city. Тһе society ought to consider the 
matter now, before any serious harm was done. Many of 
the monuments were in questionable taste, and if no 
more were erected it would be an advantage to the 
Cathedral. 

Mr. John Edwards thought the matter was one which 
ought to be very carefully considered before any more 
monuments of modern type were erccted. 

Mr. J. D. Duncan said that when he was recently in the 
Cathedral he was struck by the inappropriateness of many 
of the monuments in the nave. Не thought it would be 
desirable to ask the Board of Works to see that great 
caution was used in tbe granting of facilities or per- 
missions to erect monuments in the Cathedral. 

Eventually the matter was remitted to the council, to 
which Mr. Whitelaw was added for the occasion. 


en 


STRAND IMPROVEMENT COMPENSATION 
CASES. 


HARTAS AND ANOTHER v. LONDON County COUNCIL. 


T the Guildhall, Westminster, on the 21st inst., Mr. ]. 
Troutbeck, high bailiff, and a jury, sat to assess the 
amount of compensatión to be paid by the London County 
Council for the fully-licensed premises, the Edinburgh 
Castle, which they had acquired in connection with their 
Strand improvements, The claimants were Hartas and 
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another, the trustees under the will of Mr. Eman, deceased, 
the late freeholder. | 

Mr. Freeman, Q.C., for the claimants, said that 
the property was freehold, and though an old building 
it had been much improved ОЁ late years. И was 
purchased by the late owner in the year 1827, and 
was a well-known old-fashioned house. Іп the panto- 
mime season it was a favourite resort of the theatrical 
profession. Its situation was a very fine one, being oppo- 
site Somerset House, and bad been improved by the Holy- 


well Street improvements of the Council. The premises 


bad a frontage of only 143 ft., but a depth of 102 ft., and 
the cellar extended under the whole site and 27 ft. under 
the roadway. In 1897 the premises were let on lease for 
21 years without premium at a rent of /765 per annum. 
The leaseholder made many improvements to the house at 
а cost of £2,100; and on security of his lease borrowed 
£1,500 from Messrs. Reid & Co., the brewers, and £1,000 
from Messrs. Wright & Greig, distillers. The fixtures and 
fittings had been, the claimants contended, illegally re- 
moved by the Council, who had purchased the interest on 
Ще lease. The tenant continued to carry on his business 
until 1899, when he was unable to pay his rent, and the 
business was taken over by trustees on behalf of the mort- 
 gagees. 

Mr. E. Н. Tewson, surveyor, of the firm of Debenbam, 
Tewson & Co., said the area of the property was 1,500 ft., 
which he valued at тоз. per foot. rental. That gave a total 
of £750,to which should be added £45 for the rental 
value of the vault under the street. This made a total 
valueat 30 years’ purchase, of £25,839; but they were only 
.claiming £25,245. | | | 

Mr. E. H. Bousfield, surveyor, of the firm of Edwin Fox 
& Bousfield, and Alderman Samuel Green, surveyor, agreed 
with Mr. Tewson's valuation ; and it was confirmed by Mr. 
. Rolf, public-house valuer. 

Sir Edward Clarke, on behalf of the County Council, 
called оп Mr. John Marks, of Messrs. Orgill, Marks 4 
Lawrence, public-house valuers, who had had dealings 

with the property from 1877 to 1899. Mr. Marks said that 
in his view the present rental of £765 was an excessive and 
insecure value, including as it did the goodwill of the 
business. As the property was bought at the time of the 
“ boom," he had valued the rental on the 6 per cent. 
basis at /12,750, ог, adding 10 per cent. for compulsory 
sale, at £14,025. That he considered the full value. 
Previous to 1897 the rent was Z325. Мо tenant had 
been able to pay a rent of £765; the last tenant tried 
and failed. 

Mr. А. Е. Argles, public-house valuer, said the fullest 
rental value as a licensed property was /боо, which he 
valued at 20 years’ purchase, ог £13,200, including the 
usual то per cent. 

Mr. James Green, surveyor, of Messrs. Weatherall & 
Green, said in his judgment the fall rent value was / 520 

۲ annum. This, at 25 years’ purchase was £14.300, 


which was the full compensation value. 
The jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict 


for £22,500. 
AERATED BREAD Company v. LONDON County COUNCIL. 
Ма. TRouTBECK and a jury were engaged at the Guildhall, 
Westminster, on the 17th 1 
of “The Aerated Bread Company, Limited v. The 
London County Council,” a claim for compensation in 
respect of the leasehold and trade interest in the premises, 
No. 266, Strand, corner premises facing St. Clement 
Dane’s Church, acquired by the County Council in con- 
nection with the proposed thoroughfare from Holborn to 
the Strand. Mr. Littler, Q.C., and Mr. Reader Harris, 
Q.C., appeared for the claimants; Sir Edward Clarke, 
Q.C., and Mr. Edward Morten represented the London 
Couaty Council. The claimant company's lease of the 
premises in question has still about 7$ years unexpired at 
500 а year, and they submitted that the present value of 
45 premises was £900, a profit rental of £400 a year, 
which, capitalised for the term of the lease, together with 
53 years purchase of the net profits, brought the total 
claim to just over £6,000. Among the experts for the 
claimants were Mr. Douglas Young, member of the 
council of the Auctioneers' Institute, Mr. Daniel Watney, 
past president of the Surveyors’ Institution, and Mr. 
Edward Holroyd Bousfield (Messrs. Edwin Fox & 
Bousfield), Оп behalf of the London County Council Sir 
Edward Clarke contended that two years' purchase of the 


inst, in hearing the case 
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net profits would be ample compensation in respect of the 
trade and that the actual rental value of the premises did 
not exceed £650 per annum, a profit rental of only £150 
per annum. This sum capitalised for the unexpired term 
of the lease, together with the trade value, brought the 
total to about /3,000. Evidence for the County Council 
was given by Mr. James Green (Messrs. Weatherall and 
Green) Mr. Edmund Farmer (Messrs. Debenhan, 
Tewson, Farmer & Bridgwater), and Mr. С. A.Wilkinson. 
The jury awarded the company the sum of /4,225 as 


compensation. 
— ——— 


JOTTINGS. 
ETHERSGILL CHAPEL, Carlisle, has been venti 
lated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
Ventilating Engineers, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue Whitehaven Board of Guardians have unanimously 
approved plans for the erection of a workhouse infirmary, 
Oaly half of the building is to be erected at present, as this 
will meet all immediate requirements. The cost of the 


building is estimated at £4,690. 


Mr. CHARLES W. MITCHELL, of Jesmond Towers, New- 
castle, has informed the Principal of Aberdeen University 
that he will be responsible for the whole of the present 
debt on the University buildings, if it does not much 
exceed £20,000. Mr. Mitchell is son of the late Dr. Charles 
Mitchell, who was'a liberal benefactor of the University. 

THE Sites Committee of the recently established Lav- 
cashire Inebriates Acts Board recommend the purchase of 
the Brockhall Estate, Langho, near Blackburn, at a cost 
of £17,000. It is proposed to erect on the 326 acres a 
reformatory for men and one for women. The cost of the 
buildings will not, it is estimated, be less than /300 ۲ 


bed. 


THERE has just been erected in the Unitarian Church, 
Rochdale, a carved oak organ screen, one of the many 
gifts of Mr. Robert Taylor Heape to the church. Itisa 
fine piece of work, and is of Perpendicular Gothic character. 
It is what is known as a part-closed screen. This screen, 
like the font cover, the carved screen in the vestibule, etc., 
was designed by Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, and has 
been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 


Exeter. 


Mr. Vere Foster died at Belfast the other day in his 
82nd year. He wasthe second son of Sir Augustus Foster, 
Bart., British Minister in 1819 to Denmark, and was at 
one time in the diplomatic service. He afterwards devoted 
his life to the promotion of emigration, Irish national 
education, and improved schoolhouse accommodation, and 
his series of writing, drawing, and painting copybooks are 
well known throughout the country. 


THE masters and men engaged іп the cabinetmaking 
trade at Newcastle have concluded an agreement by which 
the men's wages are to be advanced one halfpenny рег 
hour from January Ist, and the rate of expenses is to be 
reduced by one-half, making a minimum of 6s. per week of 
six workiog days. Тһе agreement is to stand good for one 
year, and at the expiration a meeting is to be held of em- 
ployers and representatives of the Amalgamated Union 
of Cabinetmakers to determine the future rate of wages 


and expenses. 


Tur Middlesex County Council, at a meeting held last 
week, received a report from their Parliamentary Com 
mittee dealing with the Council's tramway scheme for the 
suburbs of North Middlesex. The lines proposed will 
include a connection with the present system from F insbury 
Park to Ponder's End, from Tottenham through Wood 
Green and Southgate to Friern Barnet, from Highgate 
Archway to Whetstone, and along the Edgware Road [rom 
Cricklewood to Edgware. The whole covers about 
17 miles of roads, and the cost of construction, widen- 
ing of roads, and purchase of land for generating stations, 
is put at £347,420. The lines are to be leased to the 


tramway company. 
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